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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washingtarif  June  6, 1906. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  June  13, 
1888,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  creating 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  placing  under  its 
jurisdiction,  among  other  branches  of  the  pubUc  service,  the  former 
Department  of  Labor,  now  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  which  relates  to  Convict  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully, 

V.  H.  Metcalf, 

Secretary, 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 

Wdshingtan,  June  6,  1906. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  the  Twentieth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 

Convict  Laboi*  in  the  United  States. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  p.  Nehx, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

nrfBODTTCTIOH  AND  DISCVSSIOH. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Convict  labor  has  twice  before  been  made  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  Second  Annual  Report,  pub- 
lished in  1886,  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  results  of  an  investigation 
into  this  subject  made  in  1885,  and  Bulletin  No.  5  (July,  1896)  con- 
tains an  article  giving  the  results  of  a  second  investigation  made  in 
1895.  The  two  investigations  showed  that  the  convict  product  as  a 
0bole  was  very  small  when  compared  with  the  entire  product  of  free 
labor  in  the  United  States.  But  the  employers  of  free  labor  and 
their  workmen  unite  in  affirming  that  when  any  convict-made  product 
is  placed  in  competition  with  the  product  of  free  labor  the  market 
becomes  demoralized,  even  a  small  sale  affecting  prices  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  sale.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  there  have  been  frequent  changes  in  the  systems 
under  which  convicts  are  employed  and  in  the  industries  in  which 
they  are  employed,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  goods  produced. 

To  meet  the  public  demand  for  information  concerning  the  prison 
labor  of  the  United  States  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  an  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  subject  was  begun  early  in  1904  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  investigation  concerns  itself  with  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  the  United  States  as  institutions,  rather  than  with 
the  individual  prisoners  confined  therein.  The  primary  object  of 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  the  number  of  convicts  employed 
in  productive  labor  in  the  United  States^  the  industries  in  which 
they  were  at  work,  the  systems  under  which  their  work  was  done, 
the  value  of  their  labor,  the  value  of  the  product  turned  out  by 
them,  and  the  number  of  free  laborers  that  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  same  amount  of  work. 

As  the  initial  step  in  the  investigation  by  the  Bm'eau  of  Labor,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  every  prison,  reformatory,  and  jail  in  the  United 
States,  asking  if  the  inmates  thereof  were  engaged  in  productive 
labor,  and  if  so,  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  during  the  preced- 
ing year.     In  some  of  the  larger  institutions  and  in  the  greater  num- 
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ber  of  county  jails  it  was  found  that  no  produetive  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  prisoners.  In  some  institutionS|  especially  county  jails, 
it  was  reported  that  a  little  productive  work  was  done^  but  not 
enough  to  affect  to  any  appreciable  extent  industrial  conditions  in 
the  State. 

To  have  visited  every  institution  in  the  United  States  in  which 
any  work  whatever  was  performed  would  have  ^involved  an  amount 
of  time  and  expense  that  the  results  obtained  would  not  have  justi- 
fied. It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  data  from  any  institution  in  which  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tive labor  was  less  than  $1,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  inves- 
tigation. Wherever  it  appeared  that  the  value  of  the  productive 
labor  during  the  year  was  $1,000  or  more,  a  special  agent  of  the 
Bureau  was  sent  to  the  institution  to  secure  the  data  desired.  When 
the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  at  work  in  the  several  States 
they  made  careful  inquiry  from  prison  boards  and  prison  officials 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  institutions  in  the  State  that  by  ajw 
possibility  had  not  been  entered  on  the  list  of  institutions. 

Thus,  this  report,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  productive  labor  performed 
by  inmates  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
is  nearly  exhaustive,  as  it  fails  to  include  only  those  institutions  in 
which  the  value  of  such  labor  during  the  year  was  less  than  $1,000. 
The  chapter  on  penal  and  reformatory  laws  is  exhaustive  within  the 
scope  of  the  subject  treated.  In  all  other  respects  the  figures  and 
other  data  presented  are  representative  only,  for,  as  just  stated,  the 
investigation  was  not  extended  to  those  institutions  in  which  no  pro- 
ductive labor  was  performed  or  to  those  institutions  in  which  the 
value  of  productive  labor  during  the  year  was  less  than  $1,000. 

The  unit  of  the  investigation  is  the  institution.  Data  were  secured 
for  each  separate  prison,  reformatory,  jail,  or  convict  camp  when- 
ever possible.  In  some  cases,  however,  several  convict  camps  or 
other  places  of  imprisonment  were  under  one  management,  and  their 
finances  and  industries  were  so  interrelated  that  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  treat  them  as  one  institution.  The  data  were  in  all  cases 
secured  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  either  from  the  records  or  from 
the  statements  of  the  officials  of  the  institutions  and  of  contractors. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation gathered,  the  facts  relating  to  each  individual  institution  are 
presented  separately  in  the  tables  in  this  report.  The  data  for  each 
institution  cover  a  period  of  one  year — the  last  fiscal  year  ending 
before  the  date  of  the  agent's  visit.  The  fiscal  year  covered  was  one 
ending  at  varying  dates  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1903  or 
during  the  year  1904.  Since  the  fiscal  year  did  not  end  at  the  same 
time  in  all  institutions  embraced  in  this  report,  any  attempt  to  make 
the  data  for  each  institution  cover  the  same  identical  period  of  time 
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would  have  rendered  useless  much  of  the  information  which  was 
ready  at  hand  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  institutions,  and  would 
^  have  added  greatly  to  the  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  its  value. 

Although  the  prison  officials  and  the  lessees  and  contractors  were 
generally  willing  to  give  the  information  asked  for,  the  specific  infor- 
mation sought  was  often  obtained  with  difficulty,  as  institutions  and 
employers  of  convicts  had  different  methods  of  keeping  accounts, 
and  in  some  cases  the  records  and  accounts  were  carelessly  and  inac- 
curately kept.  A  few  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  were 
found  to  be  under  the  same  management  with  almshouses,  hospitals, 
or  insane  asylums,  with  the  accounts  combined.  In  such  cases,  in 
order  to  obtain  any  data  whatever  concerning  certain  inquiries,  it 
became  necessary  to  accept  the  best  estimate  that  could  be  made. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  making  such  estimates,  and  they  are  believed 
to  be  in  every  case  reasonably  exact,  having,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
fLnalyzed  and  verified  in  person  by  the  agents  of  the  BiU'eau  from  the 
available  records  of  the  institutions. 

INSTITUTIONS  INVESTIGATED. 

Reports  were  secured  from  a  total  of  296  institutions,  of  which 
number  257  were  penal  institutions  and  39  juvenile  reformatories. 
These  296  institutions  covered  more  than  400  several  and  distinct 
places  in  which  convicts  were  located.  An  institution,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  this  report,  is  a  prison,  a  reformatory,  a  convict  camp,  or 
in  some  cases  a  combination  of  prisons  or  camps  so  closely  related 
under  one  management  that  the  data  could  not  be  shown  for  each 
separately.  Institutions  limited  to  children  and  young  persons 
under  21  years  of  age  have  been  classed  as  juvenile  reformatories, 
while  those  receiving  persons  over  2 1  and  also  persons  almost  adults 
in  size,  although  under  21,  have  been  classed  as  penal  institutions. 
Thus  a  number  of  so-called  reformatories  have  been  classed  as  penal 
institutions. 

Of  the  296  institutions  covered  by  this  report,  103  were  under  the 
State  or  Territorial  control,  139  imder  county  control,  25  under  city 
control,  1  under  township  control,  2  under  United  States  control,  18 
under  the  control  of  lessees,  1  under  private  control  assisted  by  the 
county,  and  7  under  dual  control. 

NUMBER  OF  CONVICTS. 

In  the  296  institutions  there  was  found  to  be  a  daily  average  of 
86,036.4  convicts  in  confinement  during  the  year.  Of  this  number 
74,771.7  were  in  penal  institutions  and  11,264.7  in  juvenile  reforma- 
tories.    The  number  of  convicts  in  an  institution  changes  from  day 
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to  day.  While  new  convicts  are  being  .received  others  leave  the 
institution  because  of  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  and  some  die. 
The  numbers  given  are  in  all  cases  the  daily  average  number  of  con- 
victs for  the  year.  The  averages  were  computed  to  one  decimal 
place  in  order  to  obtain  greater  accuracy  in  the  reports  for  the 
several  institutions. 

As  the  inmates  of  both  penal  and  juvenile  reformatory  institutions 
are  included  in  the  several  tables  of  this  report,  the  general  term  con- 
vict has  been  used  to  cover  the  inmates  of  both  classes  of  institutions 
rather  than  to  present  each  class  in  separate  tables. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  is  published  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  convicts 
in  the  United  States.  The  present  report  shows  only  the  total  num- 
ber of  convicts  in  those  institutions  in  which  convicts  are  engaged  in 
productive  labor.  This  number  was  86,036.4  in  the  year  covered. 
Possibly  a  few  hundred  should  be  added  to  this  number  to  cover  the 
convicts  who  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  institutions  that  produce 
so  little  as  not  to  be  included  in  this  report.  The  number  is  believed 
to  be  so  small,  however,  as  to  be  of  little  consequence  in  an  industrial 
sense. 

Of  the  86,036.4  convicts  in  the  institutions  covered,  80,426:3,  or 
93.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  5,610.1,  or  6.5  per  cent,  were  females. 
In  the  penal  institutions  70,069.0,  or  93.7  per  cent,  of  the  convicts 
were  males,  and  4,702.7,  or  6.3  per  cent,  were  females;  and  in  the 
juvenile  reformatories  10,357.3,  or  91.9  per  cent,  were  males,  and 
907.4,  or  8.1  per  cent,  were  females. 

While  86,036.4  convicts  were  in  the  institutions  in  which  produc- 
tive labor  was  performed,  the  number  actually  engaged  at  productive 
labor  was  only  51,172.2,  or  59.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  con- 
victs. Of  the  remainder,  21,403.3,  or  24.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
engaged  in  prison  duties,  such  as  cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  and  other 
domestic  service,  2,774.0,  or  3.2  per  cent,  on  an  average,  were  sick 
or  invalid,  and  10,686.9,  or  12.4  per  cent,  were  idle  because  no  work 
was  provided  for  them  or  because  they  were  purposely  kept  in  con- 
finement without  labor.  Those  reported  idle  in  juvenile  reforma- 
tories include  also  inmates  who  were  in  school  and  were  not  engaged 
in  productive  labor.  , 
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The  following  short  table  shows  the  number  of  convicts  in  each  of 
the  several  classes  in  the  institutions  investigated : 

NUMBER  AND  CONDITION  OF  CONVICTS  IN  THE  PENAL  AND  JUVENILE  REFORMA- 
TORY INSTITUTIONS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  SEX. 


Condition  of  convicts. 

Penal  institutions. 

Juvenile  reformatories. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Employed  in  produo- 
tlve  labor 

45,053.6 

14,349.0 
2,353.1 
8,313.3 

1,385.9 

2,673.8 
204.9 
438.1 

46,439.5 

17,022.8 
2,558.0 
8,751.4 

4,402.4 

3,937.0 

188.0 

1,829.0 

330.3 

442.6 

28.0 

106.5 

4,732.7 

4,380.5 

216.0 

1,935.5 

49,456.0 

18,286.9 

2,541.1 

10,142.3 

1,716.2 

3,116.4 
232.0 
544.6 

51,172.2 
21,403.3 

Employed  in  prison 
duties 

Siclc 

2,774.0 

Idle 

10,686.9 

TotAl 

70,060.0 

4,708.7 

74,771.7 

10,357.3 

907.4 

11,264.7 

80,426.3 

5,610.1 

86,036.4 

SYSTEMS  OF  WORK. 

There  are  six  general  systems  under  which  convicts  are  found  at 
work  in  the  United  States: 

1.  Lease  system. 

2.  Contract  system. 

3.  Piece-price  system. 

4.  Public-account  system. 

5.  State-use  system. 

6.  Public  works  and  ways  system. 

1.  Lease  system. — Under  this  system  the  State  (by  which  is 
meant  the  State  proper  or  its  minor  subdivisions)  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  lessee,  who  agrees  to  receive  the  convict,  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  guard  him,  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  to  pay  the  State 
a  specified  amount  for  his  labor.  The  State  reserves  the  right  to 
make  rules  for  the  care  of  the  convict  and  to  inspect  the  convict's 
quarters  and  place  of  work.  No  institution  is  maintained  by  the 
State  other  than  a  place  of  detention,  where  the  convicts  can  be  held 
until  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee  and  in  which  to  confine  convicts 
who  are  unable  to  work. 

2.  Contract  system. — This  system  differs  radically  from  the 
lease  system.  Under  this  system  the  State  feeds,  clothes,  houses,  and 
guards  the  convict.  To  do  this  the  State  maintains  an  institution 
and  a  force  of  guards  and  other  employees.  A  contractor  engages 
with  the  State  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  which  is  performed  in 
or  near  the  institution.  The  contractor  pays  the  State  a  stipulated 
amount  per  capita  for  the  services  of  the  convict,  supplies  his  own 
raw  material,  and  superintends  the  work. 

3.  Piece-price  system. — ^This  system  differs  from  the  contract 
system  only  as  to  superintending  the  work  and  determining  the 
speed  at  which  convicts  must  work.  The  State  maintains  the  insti- 
tution and  feeds,  clothes,  and  guards  the  convicts.  The  contractor 
supplies  the  raw  material  and  pays  the  State  an  agreed  amount  for 
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the  work  done  on  each  piece  or  article  manufactured  by  the  convicts. 
The  supervision  of  the  work  is  generally  performed  by  a  prison  official, 
although  sometimes  by  the  contractors.  The  officials  of  the  prison 
not  only  maintain  discipline;  but  dictate  the  quantity  of  work 
required. 

4.  Public-account  system. — So  far  as  the  convict  is  concerned, 
this  system  does  not  differ  from  the  piece-price  system,  but  for  the 
institution  it  is  an  entirely  diflFerent  system.  In  the  piece-price  sys- 
tem the  contractor  finances  the  business  and  assumes  all  the  chances 
of  profit  and  loss.  In  the  public-account  system  the  State  enters 
the  field  of  manufacturing  on  its  own  account.  It  buys  the  raw 
material,  manufactures  and  puts  the  product  on  the  market,  and 
assumes  all  the  risk  of  conducting  a  manufacturing  business.  The 
State  has  the  entire  care  and  control  of  the  convicts,  and  with  them 
conducts  an  ordinary  factory. 

5.  State-use  system. — Under  this  system  the  State  conducts  a 
business  of  manufacture  or  production,  as  in  the  public-account 
system,  but  the  use  or  sale  of  the  goods  produced  is  limited  to  the 
same  institution  or  to  other  State  institutions.  The  principle  of  the 
system  is  that  the  State  shall  produce  for  its  own  consumption  only. 

6.  Public  works  and  ways  system. — This  system  is  very  nearly 
like  the  State-use  system.  It  might  not  improperly  be  included 
therewith.  Under  this  system  the  labor  is  not  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  common  marketable  articles  of  merchandise,  but  to  the 
construction  and  repair  of  prison  or  other  public  buildings,  public 
roads,  parks,  breakwaters,  etc. 

In  each  institution  investigated  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the 
opinion  of  officials  and  employers  of  convicts  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  several  systems  under  which  convicts  worked.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  reply  to  this  inquiry  are  here  briefly  summarized. 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  offered  in  support  of  the  lease 
system  for  the  employment  of  convicts  is  the  poverty  of  the  State 
and  its  inability  to  provide  quarters,  food,  and  guards  for  its  convicts, 
and  suitable  work  to  keep  them  employed. 

If  the  convenience  and  immediate  financial  interest  of  the  State 
are  the  paramount  consideration  in  dealing  with  prisoners,  then, 
undoubtedly,  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of  convicts  is  to 
turn  them  over,  immediately  after  conviction,  to  lessees,  who  will  take 
them  in  charge,  employ  them,  and  pay  the  State  something  for  their 
labor.  This  system  relieves  the  State  of  the  expense  of  providing 
prison  buildings  and  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  guarding  the  convicts, 
all  of  which  responsibilities  are  assumed  by  the  lessees.  But,  aside 
from  its  being  convenient  and  cheap,  the  lease  system  has  nothing 
in  its  favor  and  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  criminology  is 
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against  it.  Its  general  effect  has  been  demoralizing  not  only  on  the 
convict  but  on  the  body  politic  as  well. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  convict  while  under  lease,  the 
State  maintains  more  or  less  supervision  over  the  lessees'  convict 
camps,  and  provides  rules  for  the  care  of  the  convict  and  the  direction 
of  his  work.  The  lessee  has  the  inmiediate  charge  of  the  convict, 
and,  as  the  lessee  conducts  his  business  for  the  money  which  may 
be  derived  from  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  give  the  convict  no 
better  care  than  is  necessary  to  keep  him  fit  for  work,  and  will  force 
all  of  the  work  possible  out  of  him,  or  will  approach  these  conditions 
as  nearly  as  the  law  will  permit.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
lessee  will  have  ordinarily  any  particular  interest  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  convict,  or  put  forth  any  particular  effort 
to  effect  his  reformation. 

To  the  credit  of  the  States  in  which  the  lease  system  has  been  in 
vogue  in  the  past,  it  should  be  said  that  the  system  is  largely  being 
superseded  by  other  systems,  mainly  the  public-accoimt,  State-use, 
and  public  works  and  ways  systems.  And  in  the  States  where  the 
lease  system  is  still  foimd,  the  welfare  of  the  convicts  is  more  carefully 
guarded  than  heretofore. 

So  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  convict  is  concerned,  the  contract  sys- 
tem is  far  superior  to  the  lease  system.  Under  this  system  the  State 
assumes  the  burden  of  providing  shelter,  food,  etc.,  for  the  convict. 
The  State  sells  to  contractors  only  the  labor,  and  retains  to  itself  the 
general  care  of  the  convict.  The  contractor  works  the  convict  under 
the  close  supervision  of  the  State,  but  the  State  has  exclusive  control 
of  maintenance  and  discipline,  as  it  has  in  all  of  the  other  systems 
except  the  lease  system. 

Prison  officials  may  be  brutal  sometimes,  whatever  the  system  in 
vogue,  but,  being  employed  on  a  salary  independent  of  the  profits  of 
the  institution,  they  do  not  have  the  ever-present  incentive  to  over- 
work'the  convicts  in  their  charge,  or  to  provide  them  with  the  mini- 
mum of  food  and  clothing.  The  chief  objection  to  the  contract 
system  is  that  authority  over  the  convicts  is  divided.  The  prison 
officials  maintain  order  while  the  contractor  or  his  foremen  super- 
intend the  work.  As  the  contractor  hires  the  convict  by  the  day  or 
some  other  unit  of  time,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  get  all  of  the  work 
possible  out  of  the  convict.  With  three  interests  involved — those 
of  the  State,  the  contractor,  and  the  convict — ^it  is  to  be  expected 
that  friction  will  sometimes  arise.  The  influence  of  the  contractor 
and  his  employees  on  the  convict  is  not  always  good. 

The  division  of  authority  in  industrial  and  financial  matters,  how- 
ever, is  the  principal  feature  that  commends  this  system.  The 
contractor  directs  the  industries  of  the  institution  and  assumes  all 
of  the  responsibiUty  of  profit  and  loss,  leaving  the  prison  officials 
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free  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  care  of  the  convict.  The 
working  of  the  lease  system  has  demonstrated  that  men  may  be  able 
to  get  profitable  work  out  of  the  convicts  and  yet  be  utterly  imfitted 
to  be  trusted  with  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  interests. 
Conversely,  prison  officials  may  be  selected  who  are  fully  qualified  to 
administer  the  penal  and  reformatory  side  of  the  institution,  yet  who 
possess  few  qualifications  for  conducting  manufacturing  or  other 
industrial  enterprises.  This  system  is  intended  to  conserve  two 
interests — ^first,  to  administer  the  institution  with  the  least  possible 
expense  to  the  State,  and,  second,  to  provide  good  care  in  every 
respect  for  the  convict. 

Under  the  piece-price  system  the  contractor  pays  for  the  work  of 
the  convict,  not  by  the  day,  but  by  the  piece  or  article  produced. 
The  prison  officials  may  or  may  not  supervise  the  work  of  the  convicts, 
but  they  control  the  pressure  imder  which  the  convict  must  work. 
When  the  prison  officials  supervise  the  work,  as  they  more  often  do, 
this  system  eliminates  the  division  of  authority  over  the  convicts, 
but  it  requires  that  prison  officials  shall  have  sufficient  abiUty  to 
direct  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  as  well  as  ability  to  maintain  the 
punitive  side  of  the  institution. 

So  far  as  the  convict  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  piece-price  system  and  the  public-accoimt  system.  For 
the  State,  however,  the  systems  are  radically  different.  In  the 
public-accoimt  system  the  State  goes  into  business  on  its  own  account. 
It  provides  the  raw  material,  employs  the  convicts  thereon,  and 
places  its  goods  on  the  market  like  any  other  manufacturer,  and 
assumes  all  the  risk  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  business.  By  this  system 
the  State  seeks  to  gain  for  itself  all  the  profit  the  contractor  might 
make  out  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  Evidence  shows  that  the 
convicts  work  more  willingly  for  the  State  than  for  a  contractor. 
In  authorizing  this  system  the  State  often  provides  that  the  convicts 
shall  produce  something  that  is  in  general  demand  in  the  State,  or 
some  article  whereon  their  labor  will  compete  to  the  least  extent  with 
free  labor  in  the  State.  But  the  system  requires  a  high  degree  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  prison  officials,  for  they  must  be  able  to 
conduct  not  only  the  penal  side  of  the  institution,  but  also  the  manu- 
facturing business,  and  be  able  successfully  to  place  the  prison 
product  on  the  market. 

Under  the  S^ate-use  system  the  State  provides  the  raw  material 
and  employs  the  convicts  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  public- 
account  system.  The  difference  between  these  two  systems  Ues  in 
the  disposal  of  the  product.  Under  the  State-use  system  the  goods 
must  be  consimied  in  the  same  institution,  or  be  sold  only  to  other 
State  institutions  or  other  departments  of  the  State  government. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  largely  because  of  the  objections  of 
free  labor  to  the  competition  of  the  convict  and  of  the  manufacturer 
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employing  free  labor  to  the  competition  of  prison-made  goods.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  if  the  convict  works  at  all  there  must  be  com- 
petition between  convict  labor  and  free  labor,  but  under  this  system 
the  competition  is  indirect  and  not  so  apparent.  What  the  State 
provides  it  does  not  have  to  buy,  and  thus  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  State  and  its  several  institutions  is  partially  met  by  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  under  this  system  and  taxation  thus  reduced. 
The  State  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  labor  of  the  convict,  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  average  convict  works  more  willingly  when 
working  for  the  State,  and  especially  when  working  on  articles  for 
his  own  consumption.  This  system  seeks  to  conserve  three  interests 
instead  of  two — the  financial  interest  of  the  State,  the  general 
interest  of  the  convict,  and  to  at  least  an  equal  extent  the  interest  of 
free  labor,  which  is  ignored  entirely  in  the  lease,  contract,  and  piece- 
price  systems  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  public-account  system.  The 
State-use  system,  however,  has  its  faults.  It  can  not  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  convicts,  as  the  convicts  can  not  enter  every  industry, 
and  as  the  demand  for  the  convict  product  is  limited  the  convicts 
can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  worked  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  public  works  and  ways  system  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  State- 
use  system.  The  competition  with  free  labor  is  perhaps  a  little 
further  removed.  The  State  is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  work  of 
the  convicts,  as  is  the  case  under  the  State-use  system.  In  the 
public  works  and  ways  system  the  convicts  are  employed  in  erecting 
public  buildings,  building  highways,  etc.,  of  a  permanent  character, 
rather  than  in  making  articles  for  consiunption.  Under  this  system 
much  work  is  done  that  would  be  delayed  or  possibly  not  imdertaken 
at  all  if  the  work  were  not  done  by  convict  labor.  Convicts  may  be 
put  to  work  erecting  buildings  or  improving  highways,  and  no  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  procuring  an  Appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  convicts  while  so  engaged,  when  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  secure  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  same  work  to  be  done  by 
free  labor,  even  though  the  total  cost  should  be  the  same. 

Practically  all  of  the  work  done  under  the  public  works  and  ways 
system  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  which  is  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  health  of  the  convicts  engaged.  When  the  convicts  are  engaged, 
however,  in  building  public  roads  there  is  greater  danger  of  escape 
and  consequently  a  greater  cost  for  guarding  them.  Another  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  convicts  on  public  ways  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  which  all  penologists 
admit  to  be  against  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  public  but  of 
the  convict  as  well. 

In  some  institutions  only  one  system  of  work  was  found;  in  the 
greater  number  of  institutions,  however,  two  or  more  systems  were 
found.  Prison  labor  is  not  like  free  labor.  The  convicts  are  on 
hand  whether  their  labor  is  wanted  for  any  purpose  or  not;  hence  it 
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is  more  often  a  matter  of  finding  work  for  the  convicts  than  of  finding 
employees  for  the  work.  The  importance  of  the  several  systems,  as 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  and  the  number  of 
convicts  employed,  will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  pages. 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  CONVICT  LABOR. 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  produced  by  convict  labor  during  the 
year  investigated  was  $34,276,205.  This  sum  represents  the  mar- 
ket value — that  is,  the  amount  for  which  the  goods  were  sold,  or, 
when  used  in  the  institutions  where  produced,  the  estimated  amount 
for  which  the  goods  might  have  been  sold. 

Li  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  institutions,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  a  small  number  of  civilians  or  free  workmen  to  instruct 
the  convicts  and  perform  certain  skilled  labor.  As  their  labor 
entered  into  the  same  product,  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the 
value  of  their  part  of  the  product  from  the  total  value  of  goods 
produced.  Its  value,  however,  is  so  small  as  not  to  affect  materially 
the  figures.  Of  the  total  product,  goods  having  a  value  of  $33,280,940 
were  produced  in  penal  institutions,  and  goods  having  a  value  of 
$995,265  in  juvenile  reformatories.  Thus,  of  all  goods  produced, 
97.1  per  cent  were  produced  in  penal  institutions  and  only  2.9  per 
cent  in  juvenile  reformatories.  As  an  average  of  51,172.2  convicts 
were  employed  during  the  year,  the  average  value  of  product  per 
convict  was  $670  for  the  year. 

Leading  industries.— So  far  as  value  of  product  is  concerned, 
boots  and  shoes  is  the  leading  industry.  The  product  in  this 
industry  was  valued  at  $8,527,599,  or  24.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
convict  product  in  all  industries.  The  other  leading  industries  in 
order  of  value  of  product  are  farming,  $2,983,875;  clothing,  etc., 
$2,644,511;  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  $2,371,703;  brooms  and  brushes, 
$1,780,834;  roads  and  highways,  $1,657,170;  coal  mining,  $1,631,346; 
binding  twine,  $1,513,252;  lumber,  $1,102,032,  and  building  trades, 
$1,084,831.  In  all,  80  different  industries  were  foimd  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  different  prisons  and  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  HI. 

The  industries  shown  in  the  several  tables  of  this  report  are  general 
rather  than  specific  industries.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
enumerate  in  all  of  the  tables  the  many  articles  that  were  made  or 
the  kinds  of  work  performed.  The  industries  presented  show  the 
general  class  or  kind  of  work  on  which  the  convicts  were  engaged, 
which  is  deemed  sufficient  for  a  general  study  of  the  subject.  Should 
detailed  information  be  desired  concerning  the  several  articles  pro- 
duced by  convicts,  it  may  be  found  in  one  table  designed  for  the 
purpose — ^Table  IV. 
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VAIiUS  OF  PBODUOT,  BT  STATES. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  here  the  rank  or  relative  importance 
of  the  several  States,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  State  showing  the  largest  production  of  convict-made  goods  was 
l^Iissouri,  where  the  product  was  valued  at  $2,451,939.  The  State 
producing  the  second  greatest  amount  of  convict-made  goods  was 
Illinois,  where  the  product  was  valued  at  $2,261,543.  The  third 
State  was  Georgia,  with  a  convict  product  of  $2,121,080,  and  the 
fourth  was  Texas,  with  a  product  of  $2,109,244.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  all  the  States  may  be  seen  in  the  summary  at  the  end  of 
Table  III.-<:J,  page  296. 

VAIiXTB  OF  PBODUOT,  BT  SYSTEMS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  market  value  of  goods  produced 
by  convicts  under  each  of  the  six  general  systems  of  work: 

MARKKT  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT,  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK. 


System  of  work. 


Instita- 
tlons. 


Market 
value  of 
goods  pro- 
duced. 


Lease 

Contract 

Publio-aocoont 

Pieoe-prioe 

State-ose ^ 

Public  works  and  ways 

Total 


$3,093,764 
16,642,234 
4,748,749 
3,239,450 
3,665,121 
2,886,887 


34,276,205 


Measured  by  value  of  goods  produced,  the  contract  system  far 
outranks  any  of  the  other  systems,  as  49  per  cent  of  all  goods  pro- 
duced by  convicts  were  made  under  this  system. 

The  contract  system  was  found  to  be  in  use  in  27  States  and  in  54 
institutions.  The  greatest  value  of  product  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem was  found  in  Missouri,  where  the  product  was  valued  at 
$2,298,285.  The  second  State  in  order  was  Virginia,  with  a  product 
of  $1,631,540;  the  third  State  in  order  imder  this  system  was  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  valuation  of  product  of  $1,476,800. 

The  lease  system  was  found  in  only  5  States — Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  As  shown  by  the  above  table, 
the  total  value  of  goods  produced  under  this  system  was  $3,093,764. 
The  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  Georgia  was  $1,565,893,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  goods  produced  imder  the  lease 
system. 

The  piece-price  system  was  found  in  17  States  and  in  30  institutions. 
The  total  value  of  the  goods  produced  under  this  system  was 
$3,239,450.  The  State  of  Illinois  ranks  far  above  all  other  States 
as  to  value  of  product  under  the  piece-price  system.     In  this  State 
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the  valuation  was  $1,932,994,  or  59.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
all  goods  produced  under  the  piece-price  system. 

The  puhlicHiccount  system  was  found  in  40  States  and  in  99  insti- 
tutions. Minnesota  produced  goods  under  this  system  to  the  value 
of  $1,042,990,  which  was  22  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods 
produced  under  this  system.  Massachusetts  ranked  second  in 
importance  under  this  system,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  $621,790. 

Under  the  SUUe-use  system  the  total  value  of  goods  produced 
was  $3,665,121.  Under  this  system  New  York  is  the  leading  State, 
where  the  value  of  product  was  $1,104,908,  or  30.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  under  this  system.  The  only  other  States  producing 
under  this  system  goods  of  a  greater  value  than  $200,000  were  Kansas, 
with  a  product  of  $221,059;  Massachusetts,  with  $285,616;  Missis- 
sippi, with  $202,491,  and  Texas,  with  $212,471.  The  State-use  sys- 
tem was  found  in  47  States  and  in  159  institutions,  counting  the  two 
United  States  prisons  as  representing  a  separate  State. 

Under  the  public  works  and  ways  system  convicts  were  found 
employed  in  38  States  and  in  166  institutions.  The  principal  States 
under  this  system  were  Georgia,  with  a  product  value  of  $491,789; 
North  Carolina,  with  a  product  value  of  $478,705;  South  Carolina, 
with  a  product  value  of  $325,688,  and  the  United  States  prisons, 
with  a  product  value  of  $419,366. 

The  United  States  prisons,  as  has  been  stated,  are  not  considered 
as  constituting  a  part  of  the  prison  system  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  situated.     The  two  reported  are  counted  as  a  single  State. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  several  States  in  each  of 
the  systems  named  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  III.-E. 

A  table  is  given  below  showing  the  average  market  value  of  goods 
produced  per  convict  during  the  year  under  each  of  the  six  systems 
of  work: 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  PER  CONVICT,  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK. 


System  of  work. 

Average 
market 
value  of 
goods  pro- 
duced per 
convict. 

Contract ....  . 

1984 

Lease 

847 

Piece-price 



834 

Publlc-aocount 

657 

Public  works  and  ways 

470 

State-use ' 

304 



Total 

670 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  market  value  per  con- 
vict of  goods  produced  under  all  systems  was  $670.  The  highest 
value  per  convict  ($984)  was  under  the  contract  system.  Under 
the  lease  and  piece-price  systems  the  value  of    product  was  con- 
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siderably  less,  being  $847  and  $834,  respectively.  Under  the  three 
systems  involving  exclusive  public  management — ^namely,  the  public- 
account.  State-use,  and  public  works  and  ways  systems — the  aver- 
age value  of  product  per  convict  is  seen  to  be  still  lower. 

In  studying  these  figures  due  consideration  should  be  given  to, 
first,  the  different  industries  pursued  under  each  of  these  systems,  (") 
which  affect  to  some  extent  the  value  of  the  product  per  convict; 
and,  second,  that  the  convicts  producing  directly  for  the  State,  coimty, 
or  city  under  the  public-account,  State-use,  and  public  works  and 
ways  systems  are  not  worked  so  hard  and  generally  not  so  effect- 
ively as  are  the  convicts  working  for  contractors  and  lessees  under 
the  other  systems. 

The  following  table  shows  the  market  value  of  product  per  con- 
vict under  each  system  in  the  10  industries  in  which  the  value  of 
the  entire  convict-made  product  was  more  than  $1,000,000  during 
the  year.  Averages  based  on  less  than  25  convicts  in  any  system 
have  been  omitted  from  the  table  for  fear  that  they  may  not  be  rep- 
resentative. It  must  be  understood  clearly  that  the  value  of  prod- 
uct as  shown  in  this  report  represents  the  value  of  the  completed 
product,  and  includes  the  incidental  expenses  of  production  and  the 
profits  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  labor  and  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  labor  was  performed.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  separately. 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  PBR  CONVICT  PER  YEAR  UNDER  EACH  SYSTEM,  IN  LEADING 

INDUSTRIES. 


Indiutrj. 


Binding  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brashes. 

BoUding  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal 

Roads  and  highways. 


Lease. 


a  Only  2  convicts  employed, 
fr  Only  4  convicts  employed. 


(•) 
t400 


(0. 


410 
843 
881 
104 


Con- 
tract. 


306 


Piece- 
price. 


tl;662 

93,433 

663 

1,461 

571 

722 

387 

780 

630 

606 

(rf) 

1,541 

1,073 

PubUo- 
acoount. 


t4,510 
660 
301 

(*) 
538 
414 
283 

484 


Stat^ 
use. 


1297 
200 


420 
301 
271 


40O 


PubUo 

works 

and 

ways. 


e  Only  7  convicts  employed. 
d  Only  1  convict  employed. 


8450 


476 


DISPOSITION  OF  CONVICT-MADE  GOODS. 

Every  State  objects  to  being  made  the  market  for  convict-made 
goods  produced  in  other  States.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
convict-made  goods  were  marketed  outside  of  the  State  in  which 
produced  a  special  inquiry  was  made.  As  all  goods  produced  under 
the  State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems  must  from  their 


a  The  industries  carried  on  under  each  system  are  shown  in  Table  III.-F,  pp.  306-312. 
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ber  of  county  jails  it  was  found  that  no  produetive  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  prisoners.  In  some  institutions,  especially  county  jails, 
it  was  reported  that  a  little  productive  work  was  done,  but  not 
enough  to  affect  to  any  appreciable  extent  industrial  conditions  in 
the  State. 

To  have  visited  every  institution  in  the  United  States  in  which 
any  work  whatever  was  performed  would  have  ^involved  an  amount 
of  time  and  expense  that  the  results  obtained  would  not  have  justi- 
fied. It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  data  from  any  institution  in  which  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tive labor  was  less  than  $1,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  inves- 
tigation. Wherever  it  appeared  that  the  value  of  the  productive 
labor  during  the  year  was  $1,000  or  more,  a  special  agent  of  the 
Bureau  was  sent  to  the  institution  to  secure  the  data  desired.  When 
the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  at  work  in  the  several  States 
they  made  careful  inquiry  from  prison  boards  and  prison  officials 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  institutions  in  the  State  that  by  ajw 
possibility  had  not  been  entered  on  the  list  of  institutions. 

Thus,  this  report,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  productive  labor  performed 
by  inmates  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
is  nearly  exhaustive,  as  it  fails  to  include  only  those  institutions  in 
which  the  value  of  such  labor  during  the  year  was  less  than  $1,000. 
The  chapter  on  penal  and  reformatory  laws  is  exhaustive  within  the 
scope  of  the  subject  treated.  In  all  other  respects  the  figures  and 
other  data  presented  are  representative  only,  for,  as  just  stated,  the 
investigation  was  not  extended  to  those  institutions  in  which  no  pro- 
ductive labor  was  performed  or  to  those  institutions  in  which  the 
value  of  productive  labor  during  the  year  was  less  than  $1,000. 

The  unit  of  the  investigation  is  the  institution.  Data  were  secured 
for  each  separate  prison,  reformatory,  jail,  or  convict  camp  when- 
ever possible.  In  some  cases,  however,  several  convict  camps  or 
other  places  of  imprisonment  were  under  one  management,  and  their 
finances  and  industries  were  so  interrelated  that  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  treat  them  as  one  institution.  The  data  were  in  all  cases 
secured  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  either  from  the  records  or  from 
the  statements  of  the  officials  of  the  institutions  and  of  contractors. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation gathered,  the  facts  relating  to  each  individual  institution  are 
presented  separately  in  the  tables  in  this  report.  The  data  for  each 
institution  cover  a  period  of  one  year — the  last  fiscal  year  ending 
before  the  date  of  the  agent's  visit.  The  fiscal  year  covered  was  one 
ending  at  varying  dates  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1903  or 
during  the  year  1904.  Since  the  fiscal  year  did  not  end  at  the  same 
time  in  all  institutions  embraced  in  this  report,  any  attempt  to  make 
'^he  data  for  each  institution  cover  the  same  identical  period  of  time 
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would  have  rendered  useless  much  of  the  information  which  was 
ready  at  hand  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  institutions,  and  would 
have  added  greatly  to  the  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  its  value. 

Although  the  prison  officials  and  the  lessees  and  contractors  were 
generally  willing  to  give  the  information  asked  for,  the  specific  infor- 
mation sought  was  often  obtained  Mrith  difficulty,  as  institutions  and 
employers  of  convicts  had  diflFerent  methods  of  keeping  accounts, 
and  in  some  cases  the  records  and  accounts  were  carelessly  and  inac- 
curately kept.  A  few  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  were 
found  to  be  under  the  same  management  with  almshouses,  hospitals, 
or  insane  asylums,  with  the  accounts  combined.  In  such  cases,  in 
order  to  obtain  any  data  whatever  concerning  certain  inquiries,  it 
became  necessary  to  accept  the  best  estimate  that  could  be  made. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  making  such  estimates,  and  they  are  believed 
to  be  in  every  case  reasonably  exact,  having,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
•finalyzed  and  verified  in  person  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  from  the 
available  records  of  the  institutions. 

INSTITUTIONS  INVESTIGATED. 

Reports  were  secured  from  a  total  of  296  institutions,  of  which 
number  257  were  penal  institutions  and  39  juvenile  reformatories. 
These  296  institutions  covered  more  than  400  several  and  distinct 
places  in  which  convicts  were  located.  An  institution,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  this  report,  is  a  prison,  a  reformatory,  a  convict  camp,  or 
in  some  cases  a  combination  of  prisons  or  camps  so  closely  related 
under  one  management  that  the  data  could  not  be  shown  for  each 
separately.  Institutions  limited  to  children  and  young  persons 
under  21  years  of  age  have  been  classed  as  juvenile  reformatories, 
while  those  receiving  persons  over  21  and  also  persons  almost  adults 
in  size,  although  under  21,  have  been  classed  as  penal  institutions. 
Thus  a  number  of  so-called  reformatories  have  been  classed  as  penal 
institutions. 

Of  the  296  institutions  covered  by  this  report,  103  were  under  the 
State  or  Territorial  control,  139  under  coimty  control,  25  under  city 
control,  1  under  township  control,  2  under  United  States  control,  18 
under  the  control  of  lessees,  1  under  private  control  assisted  by  the 
county,  and  7  under  dual  control. 

NUMBER  OF  CONVICTS. 

In  the  296  institutions  there  was  found  to  be  a  daily  average  of 
86,036.4  convicts  in  confinement  during  the  year.  Of  this  number 
74,771.7  were  in  penal  institutions  and  11,264.7  in  juvenile  reforma- 
tories.    The  number  of  convicts  in  an  institution  changes  from  day 
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tion  to  that  of  the  prison  contractor.  In  some  cases  a  deterioration 
of  quality  of  material  used  and  in  others  an  entire  abandonment  to 
the  prisons  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  goods  has  become 
necessary. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  the  testimony  or  manufacturers 
is  that  the  low  cost  of  production  of  prison-made  goods — a  cost 
decreasing  steadily  with  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  convict 
through  the  equipment  of  prisons  with  improved  machinery — ^has 
enabled  the  prison  manufacturer  to  drive  the  employer  of  free  labor 
out  of  the  market  or  force  on  him  a  reduction  in  the  regular  prices 
of  many  lines  of  goods. 

In  furniture  the  character  of  work  done  in  prisons  has  changed 
entirely  in  recent  years.  The  high  grade  of  work  now  J>eing  done  in 
prisons,  together  with  the  increased  use  of  machinery  (in  use  in  6 
prisons  in  1885  and  in  16  prisons  in  1903-4)  and  the  low  prison  cost 
of  production,  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  product  of  factories 
employing  free  labor  to  compete  with  it.  Prison-made  furniture 
has  compelled  the  abandonment  to  the  prisons  of  some  lines,  the 
reduction  of  prices  in  others,  and  a  cutting  of  wages  in  an  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  the  reduction  of  prices.  The  competitive  power  of 
the  prison  product  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  output 
of  7  prisons  in  5  States  is  controlled  by  one  contractor. 

In  brushes  the  volume  of  prison-made  brushes  (scrubbing,  shoe, 
etc.)  has  been  so  great  and  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  prices  so  low 
that  a  large  number  of  the  factories  formerly  making  this  class  of  goods 
on  a  large  scale  have  entirely  abandoned  that  grade  of  product, 
and  many  of  them  now  purchase  the  prison  goods  to  sell  with  the 
higher  grade  of  their  own  manufacture.  Those  still  engaged  in 
direct  competition  with  prison-made  brushes  can  compete  only  by 
giving  a  better  finish  to  the  brushes,  or  by  selling  them  at  cost  and 
relying  for  their  profit  on  their  better  grades. 

In  broom  and  whisk  making  manufacturers  employing  free  labor 
have  been  subject  to  the  greatest  price-depressing  competition.  It 
is  a  favorite  prison  product,  the  authorities  turning  to  it  as  an  occu- 
pation for  convicts  which  can  be  followed  with  the  smallest  outlay 
of  materials  and  machinery,  and  one  in  which  unskilled  labor  can 
be  used  to  make  a  crude  product  at  a  cost  far  below  the  cost  of  a 
similar  product  of  free  labor. 

The  investigation  has  also  brought  out  the  tendency  of  prisons  to 
absorb  the  entire  production  of  goods  on  a  declining  market  where 
the  articles  are  being  substituted,  either  by  changes  in  style  or 
character  of  goods,  or  shrinkage  in  the  market  from  any  cause.  For 
instance,  in  stove  hollow  ware  the  substitution  of  stamped  enameled 
cooking  utensils  for  the  cast-iron  articles  has  taken  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  cast-iron  stove  hollow  ware  all  of  the  market  that 
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would  come  from  increased  population,  and  probably  more.  The 
result  has  been  the  absorption  of  all  the  market  left  for  these  goods 
by  the  prison-made  product. 

In  like  manner  the  Chicago  stock- yards  market  for  wood-bound 
cooperage  has  been  practically  abandoned  to  the  prisons.  Owmg 
to  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  iron-bound  cooperage,  tubs,  lard 
pails,  both  wooden  and  tin,  the  demand  for  wood-bound  lard  tierces 
and  pork  barrels  has  not  expanded  with  the  packing  business — ^indeed 
is  not  holding  its  own — and  what  market  is  left  is  practically  absorbed 
by  the  prison-labor  contractors. 

In  the  making  of  saddletrees  a  similar  condition  appears.  Horse- 
back riding  has  given  way  to  other  forms  of  conveyance.  The  sad- 
dle market  is  a  shrinking  one.  Hence,  by  a  slight  expansion  and 
combination  of  the  prison  industry  in  this  article,  the  market  is  prac- 
tically absorbed,  90  per  cent  of  all  saddletrees  being  made  in  prison. 
In  blacksnake  whips  the  prisons  have  been  able,  first,  to  drive  out 
of  existence  practically  all  the  factories  employing  free  labor,  and 
then  to  expand  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  market.  This  is  also 
essentially  true  of  whiplashes,  quirts,  and  other  small  articles. 

In  binding  twine  the  effect  has  been  to  cause  an  accurate  measure- 
ment to  be  taken  of  both  the  entire  market  and  prison  output,  thus 
enabling  the  manufacturers  employing  free  labor  to  ignore  for  the 
most  part  the  prices  made  by  the  prisons.  That  is  to  say,  when  the 
annual  consumption  of  binding  twine  was  practically  110,000  tons, 
the  prison  output  was  approximately  11,000  tons;  this  sold  at  a 
price  which  would  have  ruined  the  factories  employing  free  labor 
had  not  they,  figuratively,  stepped  aside  until  the  prison  product 
was  absorbed  and  then  sold  their  99,000  tons  at  a  profit. 

The  competition  of  prison-made  products,  in  some  instances, 
forces  the  weaker  manufacturers  to  deteriorate  the  quaUty  of  their 
goods  in  order  to  meet  prison  prices.  In  this  way  the  price-breaking 
power  of  the  prison  output  is  augmented  by  the  output  of  those 
manufacturers  who  have  had  to  debase  the  quality  of  their  wares  to 
meet  the  prison  competition.  This  will  be  found  true  to  a  certain 
extent  in  boots  and  shoes,  binding  twine,  whips,  and  some  other  lines. 
The  concentration  of  the  product  of  the  prisons  in  a  number  of 
States  under  the  control  of  a  single  contractor  renders  the  competi- 
tion of  the  prison-made  goods  more  powerful  and  more  aggressive. 
In  stove  hollow  ware  one  firm  (under  various  names)  has  the  con- 
tract for  3  prisons;  another  controls  2  prisons.  In  furniture  one 
company  controls  the  product  of  7  prisons  in  5  States,  and  in  clothing 
one  contractor  controls  the  product  of  8  prisons  in  6  States. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statements  of  manufacturers  as  given  in 
full  in  Chapter  II,  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  prison  contractors  and 
prisons  operated  on  public  account  to  sell  their  prison-made  goods 
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outside  the  State  in  which  they  are  manufactured,  as  far  as  possible. 
There  are  local  manufacturing  and  political  reasons  for  doing  this. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  manufacturers,  and  their  state- 
ments are  reinforced  by  specific  detail,  that  when  this  is  done  it  is 
clearly  an  act  of  one  State  to  injure  the  manufacturing  and  labor 
interests  of  another. 

QUALITY  OF  CONVICT-MADE  GOODS. 

In  getting  a  description  of  the  various  articles  made  by  convicts 
an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  how  these  articles  compared  in  quaUty 
with  like  goods  produced  by  free  labor  with  which  they  came  in 
competition  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  convict-made  goods  were  examined  by  the  special  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  opinions  were  secured  from  prison  officials, 
convict  employers,  and  foremen,  and  from  employers  of  free  labor. 
In  stating  the  comparison  four  degrees  have  been  employed.  The 
convict-made  goods  were  classed  as  superior,  equal,  sUghtly  inferior, 
and  inferior  to  goods  produced  by  free  labor. 

A  total  of  928  separate  comparisons  were  made.  Of  this  number, 
in  25  comparisons  the  convict  product  was  considered  to  be  superior 
to  the  product  of  free  labor.  The  principal  industries  in  which  the 
convict  product  was  thought  in  these  few  instances  to  be  superior 
even  to  the  product  of  free  labor  with  which  it  came  into  competition 
were  brass  castings  and  brass  finishings,  brick  and  tile,  brooms  and 
brushes,  clothing,  and  roads  and  highways.  In  514  comparisons  (over 
one-half  of  the  whole  number)  the  convict  product  was  considered 
equal  to  the  product  of  free  labor.  In  265  comparisons  the  convict 
product  was  considered  sUghtly  inferior,  and  in  124  comparisons 
inferior.  The  industries  in  which  the  inferiority  of  convict  product 
seems  to  be  most  manifest  are  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing.  Here 
it  should  be  again  stated  that  the  comparison  is  not  made  between 
convict-made  goods  and  the  general  average  of  goods  made  by  free 
labor,  but  between  convict-made  goods  and  the  same  class  of  goods 
produced  by  free  labor  with  which  they  come  into  competition.  For 
example,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  a  patent-leather  shoe 
and  a  brogan,  as  they  are  not  of  the  same  class  or  made  to  serve  the 
same  purposes,  but  a  comparison  can  be  made  between  brogans 
made  by  convict  labor  and  those  made  by  free  labor.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  page  416  for  comparisons  in  all  of  the  several  industries. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  CONVICT  LABOR  AND  DISPLACEMENT  OF 

FREE  LABOR. 

In  order  to  determine  approximately  the  relative  efficiency  of 
convict  labor  and  free  labor,  and  the  displacement  of  free  labor  by 
convict  labor,  a  careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  number  of  free 
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laborers  of  average  skill  accustomed  to  performing  the  same  kind 
of  work,  working  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  with  similar  tools, 
that  would  be  required  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  labor  as 
done  by  the  convicts  in  each  industry  in  each  institution.     The  data 
on  which  to  base  these  estimates  were  secured  by  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  from  prison  officials,  foremen,  instructors,  contractors,  and 
lessees,  and  from  outside  manufacturers  in  the  same  locality.     In 
few  instances  could  there  be  found  exact  parallels  of  convict  and  free 
labor  in  an  industry.     Hence  the  figures  shown  are  of  necessity  esti- 
mates.    The  subject  is  so  important,  however,  that  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  give  the  figures  thus  secured,  which  are  the  best  obtainable. 
An  entirely  fair  comparison  of  the  number  of  convicts  and  free 
laborers  necessary  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  can  be  made 
only  where  both  classes  work  the  same  hours  and  under  like  condi- 
tions as  to  machinery,  tools,  etc.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
machinery  and  tools  in  some  prisons  are  antiquated  and  ineffective, 
especially  in  those  industries  conducted  by  the  institution,  and  work 
that  might  be  done  by  machine  is  very  often  done  by  hand.     In 
some  prisons  little  effort  apparently  is  made  to  work  convicts  to  their 
normal  capacity  or  to  the  best  advantage.     If  this  work  were  to  be 
done  by  employers  of  free  labor,  some  radical  changes  would  be  made 
by  such  employers  both  in  machinery  and  methods  of  work,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  free  laborers  required.     For  this  reason  the 
number  of  free  laborers  shown  in  the  tables  of  this  report  as  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  work  done  by  convicts  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  number  of  free  laborers  actually  displaced. 

As  far  as  possible  comparison  was  made  by  sex,  but  ia  some  insti- 
tutions male  convicts  were  employed  at  work  usually  done  by  women 
in  outside  establishments.  In  such  cases  a  certain  number  of  female 
free  laborers  are  shown  in  the  tables  of  this  report  as  necessary  to 
perform  the  same  work  as  the  number  of  male  convicts  reported  at 
work.  In  the  case  of  juvenile  reformatories  comparison  generally 
was  made  between  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  and  persons  of 
like  age  working  in  establishments  employing  free  labor. 

To  perform  the  work  done  by  the  51,172.2  convicts,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  32,801 . 1  free  laborers  would  be  required.  Thus,  expressed 
in  round  numbers,  3  free  laborers  are  equal  to  5  convicts  on  an 
average,  or,  in  other  words,  a  convict  is  only  three-fifths  as  efficient 
as  a  free  laborer. 

While  this  is  the  relative  efficiency  for  all  industries  as  a  whole, 
an  inspection  of  Table  IV  shows  that  the  ratio  differs  quite  mate- 
rially in  the .  several  industries.  Thus  in  the  industries,  lumber, 
phosphate  mining,  and  turpentine  and  rosin,  the  convict  is  consid- 
ered a  more  efficient  workman  than  the  average  free  laborer  of  the 
locality  in  the  industries  named.     These  industries  are  located  m**  -'-^^^ 
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in  the  South,  where  many  prison  officials  and  employers  of  convicts 
assert  that  more  work  is  done  by  a  colored  convict  than  by  the 
average  colored  free  laborer^  In  the  industry  of  building  roads  and 
highways  the  convict  i^  rated  as  being  nearly  equal  in  efficiency  to 
the  free  laborer,  and  in  some  institutions  in  the  South  his  rating  is 
even  higher. 

In  the  industries  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  however,  the 
convict  compares  unfavorably  with  the  free  laborer.  In  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  3  free  laborers  equal  5  convicts;  the  clothing 
industry  shows  the  convict  still  less  efficient,  and  in  brooms  and 
brushes  and  in  the  making  of  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  1  free  laborer  equals 
2  convicts,  and  in  some  other  industries  the  convict  is  seen  to  be  even 
less  efficient. 

Several  reasons  exist  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  convicts 
and  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  like  work.  There  are  varying 
degrees  of  intelligence,  skill,  and  willingness  to  work  among  convicts, 
as  among  free  laborers.  The  general  opinion  is  that  convicts  as  a 
class  possess  a  lower  degree  of  intelligence  than  free  laborers.  Some 
of  them  have  been  well  endowed  by  nature,  but  their  intellectual 
faculties  have  been  blunted  by  idleness,  crime,  and  dissipation. 
Undoubtedly  some  are  congenitally  defective,  but  a  large  number 
are  as  intelligent  as  their  fellow-beings  outside  the  prison  walls.  In 
skill,  however,  the  convict  is  decidedly  below  the  free  workman,  as 
a  rule.  In  nearly  all  prisons  convicts  are  required  on  admission  to 
state  their  trade  or  occupation,  but  a  trial  at  the  occupation  often 
proves  that  their  statements  on  this  subject  are  false.  Industrious 
and  skilled  workmen  may  and  sometimes  do  go  wrong,  but  the  con- 
vict of  the  convict  class  is  not  industrious  and  does  not  cultivate 
skill  in  any  trade  or  profession  other  than  one  of  crime.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  various  kinds  of  crime  require  aptitude,  practice, 
and  skill.  The  greater  number  of  convicts,  however,  possess  little 
skill  in  lines  of  work  followed  in  penal  institutions  when  they  enter 
the  institution.  For  this  reason  the  industries  undertaken  in  prisoDS 
usually  are  those  that  do  not  require  a  high  degree  of  skill.  The 
prison  product  is  iisually  rougher  in  finish  than  the  product  of  free 
labor,  although  it  may  be  well  made  so  far  as  wear  and  utility  are 
concerned. 

A  third  point  to  be  considered  is  the  willingness  of  the  convict  to 
do  the  work  at  which  he  is  placed.  Not  every  free  laborer  works  for 
the  love  of  work;  and  the  average  man  is  generally  spurred  on  in  his 
work  by  the  thought  of  his  wages  and  the  desire  to  hold  his  position. 
These  motives  do  not  animate  the  convict.  He  has  a  job  he  can  not 
lose,  and  beyond  the  credit  mark  for  industry,  gains  nothing  except 
occasional  opportunity  to  work  for  wages  in  overtime  or  when  his 
allotted   task  is  finished.     With   the  lack  of  incentive  it  is   not 
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strange  that  the  ordinary  convict  does  no  more  work  than  he  is 
obliged  to  do  to  avoid  an  infraction  of  prison  rules.  The  convict 
generally  prefers  work  to  absolute  idleness,  but  he  wants  light  work 
for  pastime  rather  than  hard  work  for  practical  results. 

When  instances  are  found  of  convicts  performing  as  much  work 
as  free  laborers,  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  rigor  of  prison  adminis- 
tration and  the  low  grade  of  free  labor  performing  like  work.  In  the 
juvenile  reformatories  there  is  generally  found  a  greater  willingness 
to  work  than  in  penal  institutions.  The  inmates  are  young  and 
naturally  have  a  desire  to  be  active. 

WAGES  OF  FREE  LABOR  DISPLACED. 

In  considering  the  number  of  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform 
the  work  done  by  convicts  inquiry  was  also  made  as  to  the  wages 
paid  free  laborers  for  like  work  in  the  same  locaUty,  or  the  nearest 
locality  where  such  work  was  done  by  free  labor.  From  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  free  laborers  necessaryi;o  perform 
the  work  done  by  convicts  and  the  inquiry  concerning  the  wages  of 
free  laborers  was  computed  the  value  of  labor  on  the  goods  produced 
as  shown  in  this  report. 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  average  wages  per 
day  of  male  free  laborers  performing  work  similar  to  that  performed 
by  convicts  .was  $1.31^.  The  average  daily  wages  of  female  free 
laborers  performing  work  similar  to  that  performed  by  convicts 
was  82}  cents.  As  the  free  labor  displaced  included  young  per- 
sons or  children  in  some  instances  the  wages  quoted  must  not  be 
taken  as  applying  to  adults  only. 

VALUE  OF  CONVICT  LABOR. 

The  value  of  convict  labor  on  the  goods  produced  was  desired  for 
two  reasons:  First,  to  measure  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  of 
free  labor  displaced  by  the  labor  of  convicts,  and,  second,  to  have  a 
more  exact  standard  of  measurement  of  the  labor  of  convicts  than 
ia  afforded  by  the  value  of  the  goods  produced. 

The  value  of  the  labor  on  the  goods  produced  is  the  value  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  estimated  on  a  free-labor  basis.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  estimated  amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  free 
labor  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  The  amount 
stated  must  be  of  necessity  an  estimate.  It  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  prison  officials  and  contractors  and  lessees  and  the  statements 
of  employers  of  free  labor  on  like  work,  as  brought  out  by  careful 
and  searching  inquiries  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau. 

That  the  value  of  labor,  even  though  estimated,  is  a  more  accurate 
standard  of  measurement  than  the  value  of  goods  produced  is  appar- 
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ent.  One  class  of  product  may  require  a  great  amount  of  labor; 
another  class  may  require  but  a  small  amount  of  labor  to  produce 
the  finished  product.  In  one  product  the  raw  material  may  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  value;  in  another  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rial may  be  only  nominal.  But  as  the  value  of  product  is  the  usual 
standard  of  measurement  it  has  been  given  the  greater  prominence 
in  this  report. 

In  the  tables  of  the  report  the  value  of  labor  is  shown  in  connection 
with  the  value  of  product,  so  that  the  two  may  be  studied  together. 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  OONVICT  LABOB  IN  T7KITBD  StATBS. 

The  value  of  convict  labor  on  all  of  the  goods  produced  in  the  year 
covered  by  the  investigation,  as  distinguished  from  the  value  of  the 
goods  themselves,  was  $11,915,429 — that  is,  had  all  of  the  work  done 
by  convicts  been  done  by  free  labor,  the  total  amount  of  wages  there- 
for would  have  been  approximately  $11,915,429.  This  total  value 
of  labor  constituted  34.8  per  cent  of  the  total  market  value  of  the 
goods  produced.  Measured  by  value  of  labor  on  goods  produced, 
farming  led  with  $1,628,016.  The  second  industry  in  order  was 
boots  and  shoes,  in  which  the  value  of  the  labor  was  $1,556,964; 
the  third  was  roads  and  highways,  with  a  labor  value  of  $1,041,073. 
In  the  clothing,  etc.,  industry  the  labor  value  was  $854,476;  in  min- 
ing, coal,  $809,579,  and  in  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  $774,816.  As  shown 
also  in  Table  III,  the  total  number  of  convicts  engaged  in  all  of  the 
prison  industries  was  51,172.2.  The  average  market  value  of  the 
goods  produced  in  the  year  per  convict  was  $670,  and  the  average 
value  of  the  labor  per  convict,  al^  measured  by  the  value  of  free  labor 
for  like  work,  was  $233  for  the  year. 

VALT7B  OF  LABOB,  BT  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK. 

The  value  of  the  convict  labor  performed  under  each  of  the  sys- 
tems of  work  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  connection  with  the 
value  of  the  goods  produced,  the  number  of  convicts  employed,  and 
the  number  of  free  laborers  that  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
same  work: 
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VALUlfi  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED  AND  OF  LABOR  ON  THE  SAME,  NUMBER  OF  CONVICTS 
EMPLOYED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  FREE  LABORERS  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
REQUIRED  TO  PERFORM  THE  SAME  WORK. 


System  of  worlcCa) 


Lease , 

Contract 

Publio-accoont  

Pieoe-prioe 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways 

Total 


Insti- 

ta- 
tions. 


296 


Market 
value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


20 S3, 003, 764  SI,  356, 706  3,644.2 
5416,642,234  4,535,080 16,<«63. 9 
99  4,748,740,  1,616,758  8,228.4 
30  3,230,450  858,764  3,809.6 
159  3,665,121  1,836, 80111, 067. 9 
1661  2,886,887   1,712,221   6,142.0 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


7.6  3,66L7 

362.016,916.9 

302.0,  8,530.4 

76.1*  3,885.7 

976.612,044.5 

2.0,  6,144.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  imrform  same 
work. 


Male. 


4,183.7 
10,845.7 
4,183.6 
1,291.9 
5,061.9 
4,060.4 


34, 276, 205 11, 015, 429  40,  456l  0   1,  716l  2  51, 172. 2,30, 647. 2 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


7.5  4,101.2 
514.511,360.2 
355.5'  4,530.1 
747. 5>  2,030.4 
626.0!  5,708.8 

2.0   4,062.4 


2,253.032,801.1 


o  A  full  e3q>lanation  of  these  systems  is  given  on  pages  15  and  16. 
VAIiUE  OF  LABOR  PER  CONVICT,  BT  STSTEMS  OF  WORK. 

The  following  short  table  shows  the  average  market  value  of  prod- 
uct and  the  average  value  of  labor  per  convict  for  the  year  covered 
in  each  of  the  systems  under  which  convicts  work: 

AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  CONVICT  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED  AND  OF  LABOR  ON  THE  SAME, 

BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK. 


• 

System  of  work,  (a) 

• 

Average       Average 
market    i    value  of 
v^ue  of    1    labor  on 
goods  pro-  goods  pro- 
duced per  '  duoed  per 

convict.       convict. 

1 

Xiease 

1847 
964 
834 

$371 

Contract 

268 

Pleoe-prioe. 

221 

PnMic-acoonnt , 

557  1                 100 

State-use 

304  1                 153 

Public  works  and  wayi. . . 

470  '                 270 

Total 

670                   233 

a  A  foil  explanation  of  these  systems  is  given  on  pages  15  and  16. 
RATIO  OF  VAIiUE  OF  LABOR  AND  PRODUCT. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  value  of 
goods  produced  and  the  value  of  the  labor  performed  under  each  of 
the  several  systems  the  following  ratios  or  comparisons  have  been 
computed: 

Lease  system S0.44  value  of  labor  to  $1.00  value  of  product. 

Contract  system S0.27  value  of  labor  to  $1.00  value  of  product. 

Piece-price  system 10.27  value  of  labor  to  $1.00  value  of  product. 

Public-account  system $0.34  value  of  labor  to  $1.00  value  of  product. 

State-use  system $0.50  value  of  labor  to  $1.00  value  of  product. 

Public  works  and  ways  system $0.59  value  of  labor  to  $1.00  value  of  product. 

YAJLXTE  OF  LABOR  PER  CONVICT,  BT  INDUSTRIES  AND  STSTEMS. 

A  table  is  now  presented  showing  the  value  of  labor  under  each 
system  in  a  few  of  the  leading  industries  in  which  convicts  were 
employed.     Averages  based  on  the  labor  of  less  than  25  convicts 
9061—06 3 
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have  been  omitted.  Thi^  table  may  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  last  column  in  Table  III.-D  (pp.  297-302)  showing  the  value  of 
the  goods  produced  per  convict,  in  each  State,  by  industries. 

VALUE  OF  LABOR  PER  CONVICT  PER   YEAR   UNDER   EACH   SYSTEM,  IN   LEADINO 

INDUSTRIES. 


Indiutry. 


Binding  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothings  etc 

Fanning 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal 

Roads  and  highways. 


Lease. 


(•) 
SI  48 


{^) 


231 
341 
397 
171 


Contract. 


t30B 

217 
471 
227 
205 
297 
342 


SOS 


Piece, 
price. 


1261 
272 


119 
183 


(*) 


G98 


PubUo- 
acoount. 


$333 
136 
163 

216 
126 
200 

168 


State- 
use. 


tl47 
164 


149 
134 
134 


271 


PubUo 

works 

and 

ways. 


206 


a  Only  2  convicts  employed. 
*  Only  4  convicts  employed. 


c  Only  7  convicts  employed. 
d  Only  1  convict  employed. 


COST  OF  PBOPUCnON. 

It  was  not  practicable  to  obtain  from  the  employers  of  convicts 
under  the  lease,  contract,  and  piece-price  systems  the  actual  cost  to 
them  of  their  convict  labor  on  the  various  articles  produced,  or  to 
make  a  study  of  cost  of  production  of  convict-made  goods.  The 
gross  amount  paid  by  lessees  and  contractors  y(ss  obtained,  but  items 
of  workrooms,  machinery,  power,  etc.,  generally  entered  into  the 
contract,  and  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  of  all  articles  pro- 
duced would  of  itself  be  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as  not  to  warrant  its 
being  undertaken  for  this  report.  Further,  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  production  would  necessitate  such  an  inquiry  into  the  profits  of 
contractors  as  would  make  them  unwilling  to  furnish  other  data  of 
greater  importance.  In  some  instances  under  public  management  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  convict  labor,  as  measured 
by  the  value  of  free  labor,  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced. If  in  these  instances  the  convict  labor  had  actually  had  to  be 
hired  by  the  State,  county,  or  city  for  the  amount  shown,  the  work 
probably  would  have  been  discontinued.  But,  even  though  the  value 
of  labor  was  high,  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  convicts  at  work  so  long 
as  there  was  any  margin  of  profit  over  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR   OF  CONVICTS. 

From  Table  III.-L  (pp.  341-344)  it  is  seen  that  a  few  of  the  convicts 
in  penal  institutions  worked  as  Uttle  as  4  hours  per  day.  The  greater 
number  of  convicts,  however  (22,368.5  males  and  589.1  females, 
nearly  45  per  cent  of  all  convicts  at  work),  worked  10  hours  per 
day,  9,718.8  males  and  261.0  females  worked  8  hours  per  day,  and 
4,600.0  males  and  175.7  females  worked  9  hours  per  day.  The  aver- 
age working  time  for  all  male  convicts  in  all  penal  institutions  was  9 
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hours  per  day,  and  for  females  8.7  hours  per  day.  The  inmates  of 
juTenile  reformatories  generally  attend  school  a  part  of  each  day  and 
work  a  part  of  each  day,  hence  the  hours  of  labor  in  juvenile  reform- 
atories are  much  shorter  than  in  penal  institutions.  The  average 
hours  of  work  for  all  male  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories  was  5.5 
hours  per  day.  The  average  hours  of  labor  for  all  female  inmates 
was  5.2  hours  per  day. 

In  no  institution  was  work  at  productive  labor  done  on  Sundays. 
In  some  institutions  a  number  of  hoUdays  are  observed,  on  which  no 
work  is  performed,  while  in  other  institutions  the  convicts  are  allowed 
few  if  any  holidays. 

CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES. 

The  management  of  the  296  institutions  included  in  this  report 
required  the  employment  of  an  average  of  9,480.1  civilians.     Of  this 
number  7,901.3  were  nonindustrial  employees — that  is,  wardens, 
guards,  and  other  persons  necessary  to  maintain  the  penal  side  of 
the  several  institutions — and  1,578.8  industrial  employees,  as  fore- 
men, instructors,  engineers,  etc.,  who  were  employed  especially  to 
assist  in  conducting  the  productive  industries  of  the  institutions.     As 
there  was  an  average  of  86,036.4  convicts  in  the  institutions  covered, 
it  may  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  one  civilian  nonindustrial 
employee  was  required  for  9.1  convicts.     The  average  number  of  con- 
victs engaged  in  productive  labor  was  51,172.2,  and  as  these  convicts 
employed  required  the  services  of  1,578.8  industrial  civilian  employ- 
ees, it  is  seen  that  one  industrial  employee  was  required  for  32.4  con- 
victs employed.     The  total  number  of  persons  or  companies  employ- 
ing convicts  under  lease  or  contract  was  232. 

STATISTICAL  COMPARISONS  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

As  previously  mentioned  two  investigations  of  convict  labor  have 
been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  published  in  1886,  was  devoted  entirely 
to  this  subject.  The  figures  therein  presented  showed  the  operation 
of  Sa  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  which  convict  labor  was 
performed  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  some  time  during  the  calendar 
year  1885.  The  results  of  the  second  investigation  were  published 
in  Bulletin  No.  5  (July,  1896).  The  facts  presented  in  this  bulletin 
article  covered  a  fiscal  year  for  each  institution,  in  nearly  all  cases 
ending  in  the  year  1895.  Thus  the  figures  presented  in  the  two 
reports  named  practically  represented  conditions  in  the  years  1885 
and  1895.  The  Second  Annual  Report,  like  the  present  report,  was 
practically  exhaustive.  The  investigation  covering  the  year  1895 
included  only  institutions  of  the  grade  of  State  penitentiaries  or  pris- 
ons, and  did  not  include  reformatories,  jails,  and  workhouses.     The 
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institutions  covered  in  the  bulletin  article,  however,  had  a  product 
value  of  $24,271,078  in  the  year  1885  out  ot  a  total  convict  product 
of  $28,753,999  in  that  year,  showing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
vict-labor field  was  covered  in  Bulletin  No.  5.  The  figures  of  tlie 
Second  Annual  Report  and  those  in  this  report,  being  practically 
exhaustive,  furnish  a  fair  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  data  for  tlie 
two  years  covered.  The  following  table  presents  summary  figui 
taken  therefrom: 


CONVICTS    EMPLOYED    AND  VALUE   OF   GOODS  PRODUCED.  1885  AND  19(»-4,  BY 

INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Agricultural  hand  tools 

Bags 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Binding  twine 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel w righting. 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  wooden 

B  rass  goods ^ 

Bread 


Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades , 

Burying  paupers , 

Buttons , 

Carpets,  ingrain .*. 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Castings  machinery,  and  repairs. 

Cement  blocks 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Charcoal , 

Cleaning  statehouse , 

Clothing,  etc 

Coke 


Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ginning 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  waste ^ 

Edge  tools 

Electrical  construction  repairs 

Electric  light  and  power 

£ nameled  ware 

Farming 

Flour  and  meal 

Gas,  Illuminating  and  heating 

Gloves  and  mitiens 

G  ravel  digging 

Hammocks 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous. 

Ice.  manulactured. 

Iron  and  steel,  bolls.  nuts,etc 

Iron  and  steel,  chains 

Laundry  work 

Leather 

Levee  building 

Lime 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels 

Locksmlthing 

Lumber 

Mats  and  matting 

Malt  resses 


1885. 


Convicts 

em- 
ployed. 


051 
409 


7,e09 
40 
84 


861 

2,123 

609 


Market 

value  ot 

goods 

produced. 


aS664,0g0 
101,319 


} 


242 
1,376 


3,450 


3,212 


667 


67 


110 


3,548 


22 


655 

559 

2,373 


156 


251 

3 

91 

140 


10,100,280 
14.550 
25,847 


286.788 
834,956 
266,097 


c95,497| 
1,960,790 


1,280,256 


1,176,708 
"834,963' 


22,866 
'56,062' 


762,313 


8,000 


580.939 

543,465 

1,023,027 


144,910 


312,949 

9,000 

42.000 

e  28, 216 


228 


63,800 


1903>4. 


Convicts 

em- 
ployed. 


427.4 

906.1 

163.7 

335.5 

158.2 

8.0 

5,795.5 

124.0 

38.9 

'      37.7 

22.0 

905.0 

3,163.0 

2,406.1 

24.0 

101.9 

.5 

156.8 

150.3 

(««) 

12.0 

4,298.4 

24.0 

5.0 

5,224.7 

830 

235.6 

525.9 

L8 

40L8 

24.0 


Market 

value  of 

goods 

produced. 


10. 
16. 
89. 
8,341. 
4. 
24 


21.8 


2.9 

150.0 

315.3 

1,276.0 

63.5 

21.0 

300.0 

164.4 

99.2 


320.3 

105.4 

14.6 

1.0 

1,272.1 

659.5 

11.5 


a  Including  agricultural  machinery.   • 

ft  Value  of  work  performed. 

c Including  jute  carpets  and  matting. 


t502,68S 

322,868 

60,467 

1,513,252 

53,652 

972 

8,527,500 

45,068 

20,348 

39,267 

8,643 

630,122 

1,780,834 

1,064.831 

6  3,192 

40,818 

291 

47,932 

131,801 

4,000 

2,371,703 

29,052 

1,275 

2,644.511 

177.865 

302.468 

320.008 

2.481 

102.153 

16,882 


2.993 
10,966 
84,340 
2,983.875 
15.494 
50,172 
33,750 


511 

125.000 

304,090 

903.106 

4,340 

11.242 

170.000 

67.860 

18.024 


182.908 

12,199 

2,417 

360 

1,102.032 

^'lO.SSl 

9,101 


d  See  stove  hollow  ware. 

e  Including  a  small  amount  of  bone  ash. 
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CONVICTS  EMPLOYED  AND  VALUE  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Industry. 


Mining,  coal  (a) 

Mining,  phosphate  . . . 

Nets.nsn 

Packing  and  moving. . 

Picture  moldings 

Power  and  heat  plant . 

Printing 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways. 

Saddletrees 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Sewing  machines 

Soap. 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Stoves 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Teaming 

Tinsmlthing,  coppersmithing,  and  sheet-iron  working 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Tomato  sauce 

Toys. 


Trunks  and  valises 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Umbrellas 

Whips 

Wire  goods 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Wooden  goods,  miscellaneous. 


Total. 


1885. 


Convicts 

em- 
ployed. 


3,197 

76 

3 


2,414 

584 

241 

284 

54 


4,876 
2,462 

35 

47 
763 


35 

isi* 


345 
75 


46,277. 


Market 

value  of 

goods 

produced. 


91,672,515 

23,560 

382 


866,500 

138.279 

6  250,000 

312,584 

37,560 


1903-1. 


Convicts 

env 
ployed. 


2,185.0 

375.0 

.1 

16.9 

63.7 

2.0 

275.7 

455.9 

3,607.7 

16L0 

42.0 


1,315,202 

1,806, 195] 

10,000  ' 
16, 118 
462,499 


3,887 


100,000 


444,000 
30,000 


28,753,999 


6.0 

1,918.1 

769.4 

214.0 

486.0 

22.0 

104.6 

296.0 

2.0 


11.0 
778.3 

84.0 
110.1 
124.0 

63.5 

42.0 


51,172.2 


Market 

value  of 

goods 

produced. 


81,631,346 

440,000 

46 

2.885 

12,000 

1.157 

51,398 

383,384 

1,657,170 

198.000 

21,071 


3.560 
572,000 
613.228 
241,500 
220,273 

2,333 

32,865 

207,234 

1,721 


6.519 
590,553 
20,000 
90,130 
85,607 
51,676 

3,881 


34,276,205 


a  Including  mining  and  smelting  Iron  ore. 


b  Induding  hames  and  stirrups. 


The  figures  shown  for  1903-4  are  the  same  as  shown  in  the  sum- 
mary tables  of  this  report.  In  compiling  the  report  for  1885  the 
classification  of  industries  differed  to  some  extent  from  that  used  in 
this  report.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  several  industries 
shown  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  have  been  reclassified  to  corre- 
spond to  the  classification  used  in  this  report.  The  industries  found  in 
1903-4  appear  much  more  diversified  than  in  1885.  The  classification 
of  1885  was  more  general  than  that  in  the  present  report,  and  possibly- 
some  industries  not  shown  for  1885  would  appear  if  the  classification 
made  at  that  time  had  been  more  specific.  In  spite  of  this  possible 
defect  in  detail  in  the  figures  for  1885,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
labor  of  convicts  now  enters  into  more  industries  than  it  did  in  1885. 
Convict  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  appears  to  have  fallen 
off  to  some  extent,  while  in  the  broom  and  brush  industry  it  has  very 
largely  increased.  Owing  to  the  mere  general  adoption  of  the  public 
works  and  ways  system,  a  great  increase  is  shown  in  the  building 
trades.  The  carriage  and  wagon  industry,  a  very  important  one  in 
1885,  has  now  become  a  minor  convict  industry.  Owing  to  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  the  State-use  system,  convict  labor  in  the 
clothing  industry  has  more  than  doubled,  so  far  as  value  of  product 
is  concerned.  There  has  been  quite  a  decline  in  the  stove  hollow 
ware,  stoves,  and  machine-shop  industries,  while  the  value  of  product 
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in  the  industry  of  making  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  has  nearly  doubled. 
There  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  convicts  employed 
in  coal  mining,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the  value  of  coal  mined. 
Marked  changes  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  other  industries. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  convict  labor  in  1895  can  not  be  shown 
in  this  table,  as  the  investigation  made  at  that  time  covered  only  the 
most  important  institutions  in  which  convicts  were  employed  at 
productive  labor. 

In  order  that  a  study  may  be  made  of  the  number  of  convicts 
employed  at  productive  labor  and  the  value  of  goods  produced  by 
convict  labor  in  the  several  States  at  the  two  periods  named,  the 
following  table  is  presented : 

CONVICTS  EMPLOYED  AND  VALUE  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED,  1885  AND  ig0»-4,  BY  STATES. 


state. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkanaas , 

California , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeoiifla , 

Idaho , 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  vTiginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons. 


All  States. 


1885. 


Convlots 

em- 
ployed. 


1,535 

03 

518 

1,026 

196 

620 

56 


300 

181 

1,560 


2,214 

1,382 

587 

723 

1,052 

798 

198 

788 

2,366 

1,767 

443 

1,323 

1,275 


194 

76 

199 

3,395 

84 

6,369 

963 

,633 
210 
2,823 

162 
767 

1,274 
2,671 


I 


184 
806 
45 
205 
902 


294 


45,277 


Market 

value  of 

goods 

produced. 


$636,240 

25,000 

230,460 

421, 191 

45,875 

196,070 

11,677 


32.146 
100,000 
460,000 


3,284,268 

1,570,901 
403,978 

1,058,720 
460,062 
352,000 
83,700 
573,000 
979, 451 

1,087,736 
257,603 
442,405 

1,342,020 


148,000 

21,372 

114,000 

1,019,608 

16,000 

6,236,321 

261,072 

(*») 

1,368,123 

120,000 

1,317,266 

81,000 

323,017 

(*) 
1,142,000 
652,742 


128,338 
786,290 
30,000 
275,000 
447,601 


211,856 


1903-4. 


Convicts 

em- 
ployed. 


1,560.2 
111.0 
617.0 

1,651.2 
372.7 
768.0 

(«) 

216.9 

276.0 

1,034.7 

3,225.5 

28.0 

2,460.9 

1,364.2 

789.9 

1,003.5 

1,611.0 

972.7 

510.0 

1,94^2 

2,494.0 

1,405.8 

802.5 

816.5 

1,973.0 

41.0 

236.5 

15.4 

275.0 

1,335.8 

109.5 

4,103.2 

1,346.1 

96.1 

2,263.0 

237.1 

1,837.1 

458.0 

1,152.5 

105.0 

1,36&0 

3,791.9 

95.7 

306.0 

1,165.0 

282.1 

842.3 

700.7 

133.3 

897.5 


28,753,999  I  61,172.2 


Market 

value  of 

goods 

produced. 


91,246,199 

27,721 

539.292 

483,799 

89,290 

496,113 

(•) 

60,212 

65,821 

874,360 

2,121,080 

16, 167 

2,261,543 

1,030,063 

510,606 

578,661 

1,494,593 

282,383 

363,211 

1,304,139 

1,022,935 

1,028,859 

1,725,529 

436,335 

2,451,939 

3,646 

246,122 

6,818 

154,561 

510,570 

48.657 

1,218,209 

716,380 

279,951 

1,239,124 

192,851 

558,476 

177,626 

549,786 

31,900 

1,433,747 

2,109,244 

26,589 

130,880 

1,697,248 

99,595 

810,762 

1,002,644 

49,871 

470, 189 


34,276,205 


a  See  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 


fr  See  Dakota. 
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The  tables  just  preceding  show  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  several  industries  and  in  the  several  States  since  1885. 

Another  table  is  now  given  showing  the  changes  in  the  value  of 
product  and  in  the  number  of  convicts  employed  in  the  systems  of 
work  under  which  convict  labor  was  performed: 

CONVICTS   EMPLOYED  AND  VALUE  OF  GOODS   PRODUCED,  1886  AND  1903-4,  UNDER 

EACH  SYSTEM. 


System  of  work. 


Lease , 

Contract 

Plcoe-prioe , 

Pablio-aooouxit 

State-oae , 

Publio  works  and  ways. 


Total 

Total  of  poblio-aoooant,  Sta|^use,and  publio  works  and 
ways 


1885. 


Convicts 

em- 
ployed. 


9,104 

15,670 

6,676 

a  14,827 


S 


46»277 
14,827 


Market 

yalueof 

goods 

prodooed. 


S4, 191, 035 

18,096,246 

2,?79,180 

0  4,066,638 

(•) 


28,763,999 
4,086,638 


1903^. 


Convicts 

em- 
ployed. 


3,651.7 
16,915.9 

3,885.7 

8,630.4 
12,044.5 

6,144.0 


61,172.2 
26,718.9 


Market 

value  of 

goods 

produced. 


$3,093,764 
16,642,234 
3,239,450 
4,748,749 
3,665,121 
2,886,887 


34,276,206 
11,300,767 


a  Work  classed  under  the  Btate-use  and  publio  works  and  ways  systems  in  the  present  report  was 
classed  under  the  publio-aooount  system  in  1885. 

It  is  not  until  recent  years  that  the  State-use  and  public  works  and 
ways  systems  have  been  commonly  recognized  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct systems.  Work  now  classified  under  these  systems  was  classi- 
fied under  the  public-account  system  in  preceding  investigations. 
In  this  table  direct  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  two  periods 
for  the  lease^  contract,  and  piece-price  systems.  To  render  a  com- 
parison possible  in  the  other  systems,  however,  a  total  has  been  made 
of  the  public-account.  State-use,  and  public  works  and  ways  systems 
shown  for  1903-4,  which  total  may  be  used  in  comparison  with  the 
public-account  system  as  shown  for  the  year  1885.  Thus,  under  the 
lease  system  9,104  convicts  were  employed  in  1885,  as  against  3,651.7 
convicts  in  1903-4,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  convicts  of  59.9  per 
cent.  The  market  value  of  goods  produced  under  the  lease  system 
decreased  from  $4,191,935  in  1885  to  $3,093,764  in  1903-4. 

The  number  of  convicts  employed  under  the  contract  system 
slightly  increased  between  the  two  periods,  although  the  value  of  the 
goods  produced  under  this  system  has  slightly  decreased.  The  num- 
ber of  convicts  employed  under  the  piece-price  system  decreased  from 
5,676  to  3,885.7,  while  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  under  this 
system  increased  from  $2,379,180  to  $3,239,450. 

A  very  marked  change  is  seen  in  the  systems  wherein  all  work  per- 
formed is  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  State,  namely,  the  public- 
account.  State-use,  and  public  works  and  ways  systems.  The  num- 
ber of  convicts  thus  employed  increased  from  14,827  in  1885  to 
26,718.9  in  1903-4,  an  increase  of  80.2  per  cent,  while  the  value  of 
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goods   produced   under  this  system   increased  from  S4;086|638  to 
$11,300,757,  or  &n  increase  of  176.5  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  convicts  employed  at  convict  labor  was  45,277 
in  1885  and  51,172.2  in  1903-4,  making  an  increase  in  the  number 
employed  of  13  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  all  goods  produced  by 
convicts  in  1885  was  $28,753,999,  and  m  1903-4,  $34,276,205,  an 
increase  of  19.2  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  convict  of  goods 
produced  was  $635  in  1885,  and  $670  in  1903-4.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  goods  produced  by  convict  labor  between  1885  and  1903-4 
has  not,  however,  been  constant,  as  the  institutions  investigated  in 
1895  had  an  annual  product  of  $19,042,472,  as  against  $24,271,078 
produced  in  the  same  institutions  in  1885.  The  investigation  of  1895 
made  no  report  of  the  number  of  convicts  working  under  each  of  the 
several  systems.  The  value  of  the  product  for  the  year  under  each 
system  was  reported,  however,  for  the  institutions  investigated.  As 
all  of  the  important  institutions  in  which  convict  labor  was  performed 
were  not  investigated  in  1895,  the  total  for  those  that  were  investi- 
gated can  not  be  shown  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  product 
in  1885  or  1903-4,  but  percentages  based  on  the  known  figures  may 
very  properly  be  put  in  comparison,  as  they  are  in  the  following  table: 

PER  CENT  OP  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED  IN  1885  AND  1903-4  AND  OP  VALUE  OP  GOODS  PRO- 
DUCED IN  1885, 1895,  AND  lff»-4,  UNDER  EACH  SYSTEM. 


System  of  jrork. 

Per  cent  of 

convicts 

employed. 

Per    cent    of    market 
value  of  goods  pro- 
duced. 

1885. 

1903-4. 

1885. 

1806. 

1903-4. 

I/eAM .    .  .....  .  . . , . ,     . 

20.1 

34.6 

12.5 

032.8 

7.1 
33.1 

7.6 
16.7 
23.5 
12.0 

14.6 

62.9 

&3 

014.2 
(•) 
(•) 

1L4 
43.0 
19.9 
«25.7 
(•) 
(«) 

9.0 

Contract 

48.6 

Pleco-prioe 

9.4 

PnMio-#coAnnt , . , . 

13.9 

State-use 

10.7 

Pqhiio  wnrt»  And  wayi? 

&4 

Total .-: 

loao 

32.8 

100.0 
52.2 

100.0 
14.2 

loao 

25.7 

100.0 

Total  of  pubUc-Aocoimt,  Btate-UBe.  and  public  works  and 
ways 

33.0 

9  Work  classed  under  the  State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems  in  the  present  report  was 
classed  under  the  public-«coount  system  in  1885  and  1895. 


This  table  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  lease  system 
within  the  last  nineteen  years.  In  1885  out  of  all  convicts  employed 
in  productive  labor  20.1  per  cent  were  working  under  the  lease  sys- 
tem, while  in  1903-4  only  7.1  per  cent  of  all  convicts  at  work  were 
thus  employed.  The  percentages  relating  to  the  market  value  of 
goods  produced  shows  a  steady  decline  of  the  lease  system.  In  1885, 
out  of  all  convict-made  goods  14.6  per  cent  were  produced  under  the 
lease  system;  in  1895  the  per  cent  produced  under  this  system  was 
11.4,  and  in  1903-4  it  was  9.  In  1885  the  lease  system  was  in  opera- 
tion in  13  States,  namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
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tucfcy,  Louisiana/ Mississippi^  Nebraska^  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  i^nd  Washington,  while  in  1903-4  it  was 
found  only  in  the  five  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming. 

So  far  as  the  relative  number  of  convicts  is  concerned,  very  little 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  contract  system,  34.6  per  cent  of  all 
convicts  being  employed  under  this  system  in  1885  and  33.1  per  cent 
in  1903-4.  A  greater  change  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  goods 
produced,  as  62.9  per  cent  of  all  convict-made  goods  were  produced 
under  the  contract  system  in  1885,  43  per  cent  in  1895,  while  in  1903-4 
the  percentage  increased  to  48.6. 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  piece-price  system  grew  in  favor 
between  1885  and  1895,  as  the  per  cent  of  product  manufactiu*ed 
under  this  system  increased  from  8.3  in  1885  to  19.9  in  1895.  A  com- 
parison between  1895  and  1903-4,  however,  shows  a  decline  in  favor, 
as  in  the  latter  year  the  percentage  of  goods  produced  under  this  sys- 
tem had  dropped  to  9.4.  While  the  percentage  relating  to  value  of 
product  increased  from  8.3  in  1885  to  9.4  in  1903-4,  the  number  of 
convicts  employed  under  this  system  decreased  from  12.5  per  cent  to 
7.6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  convicts  employed  imder  systems  of  pubUc  manage- 
ment increased  from  32.8  per  cent  in  1885  to  52.2  per  cent  in  1903-4. 
The  value  of  goods  produced  under  systems  of  public  management 
increased  from  14.2  per  cent  in  1885  to  25.7  per  cent  in  1895  and  33 
per  cent  in  1903-4,  showing  that  these  systems  are  steadily  and 
rapidly  growing  in  public  favor. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  was  secured  from  each 
public  institution  investigated.  By  public  institution  is  meant  an 
institution  imder  the  control  of  public  officials — State,  county,  or 
city.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  inquire  into  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  institutions  conducted  by  lessees — that  is, 
employers  of  convicts  who  cared  for  and  worked  convicts  in  institu- 
tions owned  and  controlled  entirely  by  the  employers  themselves. 
Such  questions  were  considered  too  inquisitive.  The  only  inquiry 
of  this  nature  made  concerning  lessees  was  the  amount  paid  by  them 
to  the  State  for  the  services  of  the  convicts  leased  to  them. 

Full  statements  were  secured  from  nearly  every  public  institution, 
but  as  the  statements  from  a  few  institutions  were  not  clear  and  com- 
plete,  the  total  for  all  institutions  covered  are  necessarily  encumbered 
by  notes.  Certain  interesting  figures,  however,  may  be  found  in 
these  totals. 

About  $23,000,000  was  received  and  disbursed  by  the  278  public 
institutions  included  in  this  report. 
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BECBIFTS  FBOK  COHTBAGTOBS. 

Contractors  employing  convicts  under  the  contract  and  piece- 
price  systems  of  work  paid  the  institutions  S3|077y012  for  the  labor 
of  convicts,  which  generally  included  the  use  of  buildings  and  some- 
times power  and  the  use  of  machinery  and  tools.  As  stated  in  the 
explanation  of  these  two  systems,  the  institution,  not  the  contractor, 
feeds  and  clothes  the  convicts  employed  under  these  systems. 

BJBCEIFTB  FEB  COITVICT,  CONTBACT  AND  FIECE-FBICB  ST8TE1C8. 

As  an  average  of  20,801 .6  convicts  were  employed  under  these  sys- 
tems, it  is  seen  that  $148  per  year  was  paid  for  the  labor  of  each  con- 
vict, with  the  use  of  more  or  less  of  the  appliances  with  which  the  con- 
vict works. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  employed  under  the 
contract  and  piece-price  systems  would  have  cost  $5,393,853  had  it 
been  performed  by  free  workmen. 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  contractors  paid  for  the  con- 
vict labor  under  the  contract  and  piece-price  system^  about  57  per 
cent  of  the  amount  they  would  have  had  to  pay  free  labor  for  the 
same  work.  At  first  thought  it  would  appear  that  the  contractors 
are  making  excessive  profits  in  their  business.  While,  however, 
they  undoubtedly  engage  in  business  for  profit,  it  is  only  fair  to  note 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  business  many 
elements  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  They  engage  the  con- 
victs for  a  definite  time,  and  must  pay  for  them  during  the  entire 
term  of  contract,  whether  they  are  needed  or  not.  The  convict  can 
not  be  discharged  or  laid  off  as  can  a  free  workman.  Also  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  foremen,  instructors,  and  other  free 
employees  must  be  hired,  thus  increasing  the  expense  of  manufac- 
ture. Further,  convicts  do  not  often  have  the  same  interest  in  their  y 
work  as  do  free  laborers,  hence  they  do  not  obsep^e  as  many  small 
cfconomies  that  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  In  spite  of 
good  supervision  many  convicts  are  wasteful.  Another  important 
element  to  be  considered  is  the  very  general  prejudice  against  con- 
vict-made goods,  which  often  necessitates  the  marketing  of  such 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  like  goods  made  by  free  labor.  These  and 
other  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
price  paid  by  contractors  for  convict  labor. 

BECEIFTS  FBOK  I^ESSEES. 

The  totals  further  show  that  $404,188  was  paid  by  lessees  for  the 
labor  of  3,651.7  convicts  employed  under  the  lease  system.  In  this 
system  it  will  be  remembered  the  lessee  feeds,  clothes,  and  houses  the 
convicts    leased.     An    average  of   317  convicts    under  lease    were 
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employed  at  domestic  duties,  and  the  value  of  their  labor  is  included 
in  the  total  amount  paid  by  lessees  to  the  State,  and  an  average  of 
117.6  leased  convicts  were  reported  as  being  sick. 

BECXHPTS  PEB  COWICT,  I.EASB  STSTBK. 

The  average  cost  per  year  to  the  lessee  of  the  3,651.7  convicts 
leased  was  $111,  or,  basing  the  average  on  the  3,534.1  convicts  capa- 
ble of  working,  the  average  cost  was  $114. 

To  this  first  cost,  however^  must  be  added  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  exact  figures  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  labor  of  convicts  under 
lease  would  be  very  desirable,  but  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  convicts 
by  lessees  is  such  a  personal  one  with  the  lessees  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  data  on  this  point.  The  total  value  of  labor  per- 
formed by  convicts  under  lease  was  $1,355,796,  as  shown  in  preceding 
tables. 

VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY. 

Iilstimates  were  secured  from  the  institutions  investigated  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property  xised  for  prison  purposes.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  reader  that  these  figures  represent  the  valuation  in  296 
institutions  only  and  do  not  purport  to  show  the  amount  invested  in 
all  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  United  States.  «  So  far  as 
these  figures  relate  to  the  value  of  industrial  buildings  or  appliances, 
however,  they  are  practically  exhaustive,  as  this  report  is  believed  to 
cover  all  institutions  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  value  of  con- 
vict labor  was  more  than  $1,000  in  a  year.  A  total  of  146,600.4 
acres  of  land  was  occupied  by  the  public  institutions  investigated,  the 
value  of  which  was  $29,088,652.  In  addition,  contractors  and  lessees 
owned  or  controlled  570,310.1  acres  that  were  used  for  industrial 
purposes  in  the  employment  of  convicts.  The  value  of  this  land  was 
$4,933,400. 

The  total  investment  in  nonindustrial  buildings  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  public  institutions  was  $63,878,556.  In  addition  to  this 
amount  the  public  institutions  owned  or  controlled  industrial  build- 
ings valued  at  $7,967,346,  making  a  total  investment  in  prison  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  public  institutions  of  $71,845,902.  Contractors 
and  lessees  employing  convicts  owned  or  controlled  nonindustrial 
buildings  valued  at  $235,550  and  industrial  buildings  valued  at 
$358,850. 

The  total  value  of  all  machinery  and  tools  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses owned  or  controlled  by  the  public  institutions  was  $4,444,445. 
The  value  of  such  machinery  and  tools  owned  or  controlled  by 
contractors  and  lessees  was  $2,965,990,  making  a  total  investment 
for  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  employment  of  convicts  of 
$7,410,435.     The  total  value  of  all  property  owned  or  controlled  by 
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the  public  institutions  was  $105,378,999.  From  these  figures  it  is 
seen  that  the  public  institutions  owned  or  controlled  an  investment 
of  $1,225  per  convict.  In  addition  contractors  and  lessees  had 
invested  in  prison  property  capital  to  the  extent  of  $8,493,790. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  PER  CONVICT. 

The  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
cost  of  maintenance  per  convict  in  each  institution.  The  figures 
therefor,  computed  from  receipts  and  disbursements  and  the  number 
of  convicts,  may  not  show  exactly  the  cost  per  capita  per  year,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  exact  figures  could  be  obtained  without  a  methodical 
keeping  of  prison  accounts  with  that  special  object  in  view. 

AFPBOPBIATION  PEB  COmnCT. 

The  average  net  appropriation  per  convict  for  the  maintenance  of 
penal  institutions  was  $123.88.  This  net  a|ipropriation  is  the  gross 
appropriation  from  public  funds  less  all  amounts  refunded  or  paid 
into  the  public  funds  by  institutions,  contractors,  and  lessees. 

The  appropriations  include  appropriations  for  land  and  buildings. 
At  first  it  would  seem  that  such  items  should  not  be  included,  but  the 
institutions  covered  are  all  established  institutions  and  these  expendi- 
tures are 'for  repairs  and  enlargements,  which  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  must  be  made  each  year.  So  far  as  the  grand  total  is  concerned 
the  items  are  properly  included.  But  in  the  particular  year  covered 
the  expenditure  for  land  and  buildings  may  be  large  or  small  or  there 
may  happen  to  be  none  at  all  in  a  particular  institution.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  use  of  the  figures  in  Table  IX. 

In  many  instances  convicts  are  employed  on  public  works  and 
ways.  As  these  works  and  ways  are  of  permanent  value  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  very  proper  that  the  convicts  should  be  given  due  credit  for 
their  labor  thereon.  Subtracting  the  value  of  convict  labor  on  per- 
manent improvements  erected  under  the  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tem, the  net  cost  to  the  public  per  convict  for  the  year  in  penal  insti- 
tutions was  $101.74. 

The  cost  to  the  public  of  maintaining  juvenile  reformatories  was 
about  twice  as  much  per  capita  as  that  of  maintaining  penal  institu- 
tions, the  net  appropriation  per  capita  being  $216.63,  or,  less  the 
value  of  labor  on  public  works  and  ways,  $211.29.  Considering  both 
classes  of  institutions,  the  average  appropriation  per  convict,  less  all 
refunds,  that  is,  the  cost  to  the  public,  was  $136.07.  Allowing  credit 
for  all  the  work  done  under  the  public  works  and  ways  system,  the  net 
cost  to  the  public  per  convict  per  year  in  the  two  classes  of  institutions 
was  $116.13.  The  figures  shown  include  the  cost  per  convict  per  year 
to  the  public  after  the  convict  has  been  apprehended  and  convicted. 
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No  data  can  be  obtained  showing  the  cost  of  apprehending  and  con- 
victing criminals,  but  the  figures  here  shown  indicate  in  part  the  cost 
to  the  public  of  its  criminal  element. 

CONVTCTS  A  PBOFIT. 

While  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  convicts  were  a  burden  on  the 
public,  Table  IX  (pp.  590-61 1)  shows  that  the  convicts  in  the  penal 
institutions  investigated  were  a  source  of  profit  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  Allowing  credit  for  the  labor  performed 
by  convicts  on  public  works  and  ways,  the  convicts  were  a  source  of 
profit  also  in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  In  none  of  the  juvenile  reformatories,  however,  were  the 
inmates  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State.  The  above  statements  refer 
only  to  the  maintenance  of  convicts  after  conviction.  As  previously 
stated,  no  data  are  available  showing  the  loss  to  the  State  caused  by 
criminal  deeds  or  the  cost  of  apprehending  and  convicting  criminals. 

While  so  far  as  the  institution  is  concerned,  convicts  in  a  few  States 
appear  to  be  a  source  of  profit,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  cost 
of  apprehension  and  conviction  was  much  more  than  the  immediate 
profit  shown. 

Three  items  in  cost  of  maintenance  are  common  to  convicts  and 
free  men,  namely,  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  These  are  the  three 
great  essentials.  In  addition,  the  convict  requires  an  expenditure 
for  civilian  keepers  and  guards. 

As  has  been  stated,  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  employers  of  convicts  under  the  lease  system  in  which 
lessees  maintain  their  own  institutions. 

VAIiXJE  OF  FOOD  FEB  COITVICT. 

All  public  institutions  have  expenditures  for  food,  and  in  addition 
many  institutions  produced  much  of  their  own  food.  The  average 
value  per  convict  in  public  penal  institutions,  of  food  purchased 
and  produced,  was  $51.37,  and  in  juvenile  reformatories  $56.06, 
making  an  average  for  the  two  classes  of  institutions  of  $51.68. 
In  many  institutions  the  value  of  the  food  raised  was  inseparably 
combined  with  the  value  of  all  farm  products;  hence  those  institu- 
tions could  not  be  included  in  computing  the  general  average  for 
all  institutions.  The  value  of  food  consumed  per  convict  per  year 
($51.68)  can  not  be  considered  excessive,  being  a  little  less  than  $1 
per  week.  The  average  cost  of  food  per  adult  male  in  typical  work- 
ingmen's  families,  as  shown  in  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  was  $91.31. 
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VAIiUE  OF  CIiOTHIKa  PEB  CONVIOT. 

Many  of  the  institutions  produced  at  least  a  part  of  their  own 
clothing.  The  average  Value  of  clothing  used,  both  purchased  and 
made;  per  convict  per  year  in  the  public  penal  institutions  was 
$16.77,  and  in  the  juvenile  reformatories  $25.83,  making  a  general 
average  in  both  classes  of  institutions  of  $18.02. 

COST  OF  GUABBS  PEB  CONVIOT. 

The  average  cost  per  convict  per  year  in  public  institutions  for 
guards  and  other  nonindustrial  employees  necessary  to  keep  the  con- 
victs in  restraint  and  to  care  for  them  was  $56.55  in  the  penal  institu- 
tions and  $54.77  in  the  juvenile  reformatories,  making  an  average  of 
$56.30  in  the  two  classes  of  institutions. 

m 

OOST  OF  HOUSING  PEB  OONVIOT. 

The  cost  of  housing  per  year  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  institutions  covered  are  all  established  institutions. 
The  lands  and  buildings  of  public  institutions  are  practically  all 
owned  by  the  State,  coimty,  or  city,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  realty 
occupied  by  contractors  and  lessees  is  owned  by  them,  hence  the  item 
of  rent  is  difficult  to  obtain  or  estimate.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  realty  occupied,  however,  was  secured. 

The  average  value  of  land  per  convict  occupied  by  the  penal 
institutions  included  in  this  report  was  $430.49,  and  by  juvenile 
reformatories  $166.98.  For  the  two  classes  combined  it  was  $395.95. 
These  figures  include  the  value  of  all  land  occupied.  A  separate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  land  used  for  industrial  and  nonindustrial 
purposes  was  not  practicable.  The  average  value  per  convict  of 
buildings  necessary  to  house  and  confine  the  convicts  in  penal 
institutions  was  $773.29,  and  in  juvenile  reformatories  $566.34. 
These  figures  do  not  include  industrial  buildings,  but  only  the 
necessary  nonindustrial  buildings.  For  the  two  classes  of  institutions 
combined  the  average  value  of  nonindustrial  buildings  occupied  was 
$746.16. 

The  total  value  per  convict  of  land  and  nonindustrial  buildings 
occupied  was  $1,142.11,  which  figures  include  realty  owned  by  the 
State,  county,  or  city,  and  by  contractors  and  lessees. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CX>MMEBCIAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  COMPETITIOH  OF  COF^ICT-MADE 

GOODS. 

In  addition  to  the  general  investigation  covering  all  prisons  and 
reformatories  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,000  during  the 
year,  a  special  study  of  a  number  of  the  industries  was  made  to* 
ascertain  the  commercial  effect  of  goods  made  in  prisons  and  sold,. 
upon  the  manufacture  of  similar  goods  by  free  labor.  The  indus- 
tries selected  for  study  were  those  which,  according  to  the  value  of 
goods  produced  and  sold,  seemed  to  be  of  greatest  importance.  The 
industries  investigated  were  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  chairs,  tables^ 
etc.,  brooms  and  brushes,  binding  twine,  stove  hollow  ware  and  stoves^ 
harness,  saddletrees,  and  whips,  cooperage  (in  the  Chicago  market)^ 
farm  wagons,  and  stonework. 

The  plan  of  this  supplementary  investigation  consisted  in  secur- 
ing statements,  in  regard  to  their  experience  of  competition  wuth 
prison-made  goods,  from  the  leading  manufacturers  employing  free 
labor  in  each  line  of  product.  In  a  few  cases  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers were  also  interviewed. 

The  manufacturers  and  others  interviewed  were  unanimous  in 
their  statements  in  regard  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the  competi- 
tion of  prison-made  goods  upon  the  manufacture  of  similar  goods  by 
free  labor.  In  several  industries,  as  stove  hollow  ware,  saddletrees,, 
and  certain  kinds  of  whips  and  whiplashes,  the  prison-made  goods 
have  entirely  or  practically  driven  the  products  of  free  labor  from 
the  market.  The  same  is  true  of  cooperage  in  the  Chicago  market. 
Several  other  industries,  which  have  survived  the  competition  on 
account  of  their  size,  have  for  the  same  reason  suffered  greater 
monetary  damage.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry,  for  example,  suffers 
from  the  competition  of  the  prisons  of  11  States,  and  in  certain  lines 
of  goods  in  certain  localities  the  injury  appears  to  be  very  great.  In 
furniture  the  competition  is  severely  felt  in  certain  lines,  as  a  single 
company  controls  the  entire  product  of  7  prisons  in  5  States.  In 
the  manufacturing  of  working  shirts,  pants,  and  overalls  a  similar 
condition  exists,  as  a  single  contractor  controls  the  product  of  8 
prisons  in  6  States. 

The  manufacturers  look  upon  the  competition  of  prison-made 
goods  from  other  States  as  a  special  grievance.     In  some  of  the 
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States  the  manufacturing  and  labor  interests  have  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  within  the  prisons  of  iho 
State,  of  goods  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  product  of  free 
labor,  and  requiring  that  the  goods  made  be  for  public  use  only.  In 
such  cases  it  is  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hardsliip  that  convict-made 
goods  from  other  States  may  be  brought  into  the  State  and  sold 
without  restriction. 

In  the  follo\\'ing  pages  the  quoted  parts  are  the  statements   of 
manufacturers  interviewed: 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Prison-made  boots  and  shoes  entering  into  direct  competition 
with  the  product  of  factories  employing  free  labor  are  manufactured 
in  26  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  17  States;  but  in  this  discussion 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  extremely  small  number  made  by  hand 
in  the  prisons  of  6  of  these  States.  The  prison  factories  in  11  of  the 
States  are  fully  equipped  with  modem  shoemaking  machinery,  and 
in  the  year  1903-4  their  total  output  was  7,389,354  pairs  of  boots 
and  shoes.  This  product*  of  the  prisons  of  the  11  States  was  con- 
centrated and  sold  in  the  great  wholesale  and  jobbing  centers  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  enumeration  shows  the  quantities,  varieties,  grades, 
and  qualities  of  the  boots  and  shoes  made  in  the  various  prisons: 

1)694,000  pairs  shoes,  medium  grade,  men's,  women's,  and  children's. 
251,3.'^  pairs  women's  and  children's  kid  and  grain. 
195,000  pairs  men  s  vici  kid  and  box  calf. 
203,400  pairs  men's  vici,  box  calf,  split  grain  brogans. 
316,000  pairs  men's  and  boys'  standard  screw  heavy  shoes. 
285,000  pairs  men's  and  women's  vici  kid,  kid,  calf,  and  box  calf. 
762,500  pairj  ladies'  and  men's  light  calf  and  kid. 
480,000  pairs  heavy  brogans,  wood  and  screw  pegged. 

18,566  pairs  boots,  calf  and  stogy. 
334,854  pairs  working  shoes  for  men. 
300,309  pairs  fine  shoes  for  men. 
586,000  pairs  plow  shoes. 
145,886  pairs  bals.,  men's,  women's,  and  youths'. 

52,938  pairs  brogans. 
274,144  pail's  bals.,  split,  satin,  kangaroo,  box  calf,  men's,  ix)yB',  and  youths',  men's 

Harvard  ties. 
371,220  pairs  patent  leather,  russet,  vici  kid,  calf,  and  brogans. 
372,000  pairs  medium  grade,  men's  and  women's. 
373,200  pairs  men's  calf  and  cheap-grade  kid. 
100,000  pairs  men's  heavy  cowhide  boots. 
100,000  pairs  men's  heavy  brogans. 

•10,000  pairs  medium  heavy  calf. 

10,000  pairs  men's  light-weight  calf  and  dress  shoes. 

62,087  pairs  women's,  misses',  and  children's,  polish  and  bals.,  low  cut  and  lace. 
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Information  was  sought  in  the  prisons  as  to  how  the  product  com- 
pared in  quahty  with  that  of  free  labor.  On  this  point  the  follow- 
ing^ statement  made  by  the  authorities  in  one  of  the  largest  shoe- 
producing  penitentiaries  is  fairiy  illustrative  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
product,  and  has  been  verified  by  several  competing  manufacturers: 
'*  Shoes  not  so  good  in  finished  workmanship,  but  will  wear  longer, 
as  they  contain  better  leather.  Firms  using  free  labor  have  to  use 
cheaper  leather  to  compete  with  the  prison  firms'  cheap  convict 
labor/'  Good  materials,  made  strongly,  with  indifferent  finish  and 
style  are  the  general  characteristics  of  prison-made  shoes,  and  being 
largely  working  shoes,  in  which  strength  and  wear  are  the  desirable 
features,  they  command  a  ready  sale.  In  a  few  prisons,  high-grade 
and  high-price  shoes  of  superior  quality  are  manufactured.  The 
prison  product  enumerated  above  is  16  per  cent  of  the  output  of  free- 
labor  shoe  factories  with  which  it  comes  into  direct  competition. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  latter  factories,  or  43,847,- 
083  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  are  of  the  same  grade  and  quality  as 
those  made  in  prisons. 

The  production  of  convict-made  shoes  in  the  11  States  in  1003-4 
was  greater  by  39  per  cent  than  the  export  trade  of  boots  and  shoes 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  the 
numbers  being  7,389,354  pairs  of  convict-made  shoes  and  5,315,699 
pairs  exported.  In  addition  to  the  class  of  shoes  directly  affected, 
many  of  the  better  grades  of  shoes  are  also  affected  by  the  use  of  the 
prison  shoe  as  a  leader  in  the  sale  of  high-class  goods.  Jobbers  and 
dealers  who  handle  both  grades  buy  to  better  advantage  from  manu- 
facturers who,  in  addition  to  the  product  of  their  outside  factories, 
have  a  prison-contract  product,  than  from  manufacturers  with  free- 
labor  product  only.  The  low  cost  of  production  of  the  prison-made 
shoes,  steadily  decreasing  with  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  convicts 
combined  with  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  low  price  paid  for  their 
services,  enables  a  prison  manufacturer  to  market  his  free-labor 
factory  product  of  higher-grade  shoes  readily,  either  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  competitor  or  the  compelling  of  a  reduction  of  the  regular  prices 
of  the  latter  on  his  entire  line  of  all  grades.  In  a  statement  fully  set 
forth  in  another  part  of  this  report,  a  manufacturer  of  shoes  for  over 
forty  years  and  still  the  head  of  great  shoe-producing  factories,  says 
with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  convict:  "Machinery  is  getting  to 
be  an  equalizer  of  labor,  thus  making  prison  labor  every  year  a  greater 
injury  to  the  legitimate  manufacturer." 

This  statement  is  verified  by  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction of  the  shoe  factories  employing  free  labor  with  those  of  the 
prisons  of  the  United  States  in  twenty-year  periods,  in  which  the 
growing  efficiency  of  the  prison  factory  system  is  shown.  In  the 
shoe  factories  of  the  United  States  that  employ  free  labor  the  number 
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of  pairs  of  shoes  made  per  person  employed  in  the  year  1880  "Wa3 
1,129    and    twenty  j'^ears   later,  in   1900,  the    number  of   pairs      of 
shoes   made   per  person   employed  was   1,534,  being   an   efficiencjr 
increase  in  those  factories  of  36  per  cent.     In  the  prison  shoe  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States  the  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  made  per 
convict  employed  in  the  year  1885  was  1,022,  and  not  quite  twenty 
years  later,  in  1903-4,  the  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  made  per  convict 
employed  was  1,623,  being  an  efficiency  increase  in  prison  factories 
of  58.8  per  cent. 

This  comparison,  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  and  from 
other  official  figures,  indicates  that  in  the  eighties  the  convict  wa^ 
less  efficient  in  production  than  the  free-factory  employee,  but  that 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  and  modern  methods 
applied  to  prison  production,  the  efficiency  of  the  convict  apparently 
exceeds  that  of  the  free-factory  employee.  A  partial  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  convict  shoe  workers  are  producing  shoes  every  work- 
ing day  of  each  year,  306  to  312  days,  while  the  boot  and  shoe  factories 
that  employ  free  labor,  according  to  expert  official  statements,  can 
produce,  if  running  at  full  capacity,  in  seven  months  all  of  the  shoes 
required  for  twelve  months'  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
those  required  for  the  export  trade.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  in  1900  produced  44.9  per  cent  of  the  total  boot  and  shoe  out- 
put of  the  country,  a  much  greater  product  could  be  produced  annu- 
ally without  increasing  existing  facilities.  Based  on  maximum, 
production,  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  computes  the 
average  proportion  of  business  done  in  the  prosperous  years  of  1903 
and  1904  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  at  70.30  and  68.89 
per  cent,  which,  it  states,  shows  how  much  more  could  be  done  with 
existing  facilities  in  the  shoe  factories  of  that  State  '4f  business  con- 
ditions warranted.'' 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  stated  that  more  than  five 
million  pairs  of  slippers  are  included  in  the  per  capita  output  of 
factories  employing  free  labor,  while  slippers  made  in  prisons  are  few 
in  number. 

In  one  penitentiary  in  a  western  State  where  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  manufacture  high-grade  shoes  the  per  capita  output  per  con- 
vict employed  is  1 ,579  pairs,  which  is  45  pairs  more  than  the  average 
output  per  employee  of  all  the  free-labor  factories  in  the  United 
States  manufacturing  high  and  low  grade  shoes.  The  yearly  output 
in  this  prison  was  371,220  pairs  of  men's  shoes,  machine  made,  of 
patent  leather,  vici  kid,  russet,  and  calf  shoes,  and  some  brogans.  The 
successful  experiment  at  this  penitentiary  has  been  very  damaging  to 
the  interest  of  northwestern  manufacturers  on  account  of  its  price- 
reducing  effects. 
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Definite  information  as  to  the  *' commercial  eflFect  of  convict-made 
shoes"  when  sold  in  the  open  market  in  competition  with  the  shoes 
made  in  the  free-labor  factories  of  the  country,  was  sought  by  the 
Bureau  from  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the  New  England, 
Central,  Western,  and  Northwestern  States  manufacturing  grades  of 
shoes  similar  to  those  made  in  prisons. 

They  are  a  unit  in  condemning  the  prison-made  product,  and 
denounce  it  as  unfair  and  ruinous  competition.  They  claim  that 
the  system  demoralizes  markets  and  business  stability,  compels  the 
reduction  of  prices  below  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  often  the  sale  of 
goods  without  profit,  and  forces  reductions  of  wages  in  a  vain  effort 
to  lower  the  cost  of  production  to  that  of  the  prison  contractor. 
In  SDme  cases  there  is  a  deterioration  of  quality  and  in  others  an 
entire  abandonment  of  the  manufacture  of  particular  grades  of 
shoes. 

The  Bureau  was  given  access  to  the  records  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country,  which  operates  a  num- 
ber of  free-labor  factories,  and  also  for  many  years  had  prison  contracts, 
manufacturing  shoes  in  their  prison  factory.  From  the  cost  sheets 
for  one  year  of  the  prison,  and  of  an  outside  factory  where  the  same 
grade  of  shoe  was  made,  the  following  figures  were  taken. 

The  shoes  of  both  factories  were  men's  heavy  working  shoes,  the 
material  being  similar  in  both  cases,  the  implements  and  machinery 
of  the  same  kind,  and  the  work  stated  to  be  by  the  superintendents  of 
both  about  as  good  in  the  prison  as  in  the  outside  factory  for  that 
kind  of  a  shoe.  There  were  in  that  year  261,372  pairs  made  in  the 
company's  outside  factory,  and  210,648  pairs  made  in  the  prison 
factory,  so  that  in  quantity  the  volume  of  output  is  large  enough  in 
both  cases  for  comparative  purposes.  The  following  shows  the 
difference : 

Men's  heavy  working  shoes,  both  same  grade:  Coats. 

Labor  cost  per  pair  in  prison  factory  of  company 14. 5 

Labor  cost  per  pair  in  regular  outside  factory  of  company 21. 9 

The  company  sold  the  prison-made  shoes  (210,648  pairs)  at  $1.01  per  pair. 

The  company  sold  the  regular  factory  shoes  (261,372  pairs)  at  $1,125  per  pair. 

In  the  other  factories  of  the  company  several  million  pairs  of  higher- 
grade  shoes  were  made,  which,  with  the  prison  shoe  as  a  leader,  they 
were  enabled  to  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  an  immense  advantage 
in  price  not  possessed  by  the  manufacturers  who  had  no  prison  con- 
tracts. The  head  of  the  firm  stated  that  prison-made  shoes  were 
unfair  competition  and  hoped  the  system  would  be  abolished  in  all 
of  the  States,  but  that  while  it  did  exist  it  was  not  surprising  that 
manufacturers  would  be  induced  to  seek  a  prison  contract,  partially 
for  its  benefits  and  partially  to  meet  the  *' other"  prison  contractor's 
competition. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  HAMPSHIBE  MANITFACTXTBEB. 

The  facts  given  by  the  aforementioned  establishment  are  fully 
confirmed  by  the  following  detailed  statement  made  to  the  Bureau  by 
the  head  of  a  very  large  factory  in  another  State: 

I  believe  that  it  [prison  competition]  does  seriously  affect  every 
manufacturer  in  the  country  wno  is  making  corresponding  lines  of 
shoes.  We  have  been  manufacturing  medium-grade  shoes  to  a  large 
extent  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  for  fifteen  years  of  that  time  we 
had  the  contract  for  all  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  the     *     *     * 

Erison.  We  paid  50  cents  a  day  for  our  labor,  the  State  furnishing 
uildings,  power,  heat,  and  lighting  for  nothing;  taxes  were  merely 
nominal.  We  could  manufacture  a  shoe  similar  in  every  respect  and 
equally  as  good  as  one  made  in  a  well-organized  outside  factory,  so 
near  alike  that  not  one  of  our  customers  in  ten  knew  whether  if  was 
made  in  prison  or  in  our  factory,  and,  of  course,  we  were  very  careful 
not  to  tell  them.  These  shoes  were  sold  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  pair 
at  wholesale,  and  could  be  made  at  a  cost  from  7  i  to  10  cents  a  pair 
less  in  prison  than,  with  our  long  experience  and  every  facility,  we 
could  make  them  outside  for.  Through  political  influence  we  were 
overbid  and  lost  the  contract  after  that  time.  We  often  used  our 
advantage  to  help  our  trade  in  selling  the  products  of  our  other  factory 
by  offering  a  large  customer  (we  sell  only  to  the  wholesale  or  jobbing 
trade)  the  prison-made  line  at  5  cents  a  pair  less  than  they  woula 
have  cost  us  to  make  them  outside,  if  he  would  give  us  his  large  order 
for  other  lines  from  our  other  factories  at  regular  prices.  This  gave 
us  an  advantage  our  competitors  could  not  meet,  and  was  very  satis- 
factory to  the  purchaser  and  ourselves,  but  worked  against  our  com- 
petitors who  had  equal  advantages  with  us  but  did  not  have  a  prison 
contract. 

For  instance,  there  is  always  a  great  effort  made  by  the  larger 
jobbers  throughout  the  country  to  nave  the  best  shoe  tney  can  pos- 
sibly buy  to  sell  for  some  popular  price,  say  $1.  Of  twenty  such 
manufacturers  making  about  that  grade  of  shoes,  there  would  not  be 
over  1  i  cents  a  pair  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  snoe  among  them  all. 
The  shoe  would  actually  cost  from  98  i  cents  to  $1  and  is  sold  as  a 
leader  for  $1  to  the  jobber  and  sold  by  him  to  the  retailer  for  $1.10. 
Mr.  A,  we  will  say,  from  Chicago,  in  looking  around  comes  across  the 
prison-made  shoe  and  a^ees  to  place  a  large  order  for  the  same  at  95 
cents,  providing  Mr.  Pnson-made  will  not  sell  the  shoe  to  any  other 
party  m  Chicago.  •  Mr.  A  takes  the  shoe  home  and  for  advertising 
effect  puts  the  price  at  $1,  the  actual  cost  that  the  outside  shoe  costs 
to  make.  Now,  Mr.  B  of  Chicago  hears  of  it  from  his  salesman  and 
comes  at  once  to  Boston  and  wants  us^  who  have  been  making  that 
line  for  him  at  $1  actual  cost,  to  make  him  a  shoe  that  he  can  compete 
with  Mr.  A  and  sell  his  shoe  for  $1.  We  say,  ^*We  can  not  do  it.'' 
He  says,  *'I  must  have  one  at  that  price  and  if  you  can  not  make  me 
one  I  shall  have  to  place  my  orders  with  the  parties  who  will  make  me 
the  95-cent  shoe.''  While  we  are  losing  money  on  every  pair  sold  at 
that  price,  we  perhaps  for  policy  sake,  rather  than  lose  his  other  large 
order,  reluctantly  consent  to  make  some  of  them  for  him  at  95  cents. 
Now,  Mr.  C  from  St.  Louis  makes  the  same  bargain  for  the  prison- 
made  for  some  of  these  shoes  and  Mr.  D  from  St.  Louis  says  the  same 
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to  US  as  Mr.  B  of  Chicago  did.  We  reluctantly  again  consent  to  put 
him  in  a  few  for  the  sake  of  his  other  orders,  and  establish  a  price  for 
perhaps  a  large  line  of  shoes  at  5  cents  per  pair  less  than  the  regular 
cost  and  5  cents  less  than  we  would  ever  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
them  if  there  had  been  no  prison-made  shoes,  and  the  man  wno  has  the 
prison  contract  has  made  money  all  the  time  because  his  shoes  did  not 
cost  him  within  10  cents  as  much  as  ours.  While  he  might  have  been 
making  but  1,000  pairs  a  day  it  has  affected  the  prices  of  more  than 
50,000  pairs  a  day,  affecting  other  manufacturers  all  over  the  country. 
These  are  facts  that  have  come  under  my  actual  observation  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  It  takes  but  one  or  two  bankrupt  manufactur- 
ers or  prison  contractors  to  affect  a  price  to  the  great  injury  of  every 
legitimate  manufacturer,  especially  on  the  common  or  staple  lines  of 
shoes  such  as  are  usually  made  in  most  of  the  prisons. 

For  instance,  take  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  Concord.  The 
State  buys  all  the  stock  at  lowest  cash  prices,  furnishes  room,  power, 
heat,  lignt,  and  foremen,  together  with  all  lasts,  dies,  patterns,  and 
tools,  makes  the  shoes  at  actual  cost  of  the  material,  not  counting  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners,  and  makes  a  contract  with  one  man  to  sell  the 
shoes  at  his  own  option,  he  only  guaranteeing  the  account,  and  pays  the 
State  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the 
material  and  the  price  received,  he  keeping  one- third  as  his  profit. 
Thus  the  State  only  gets  the  small  difference  for  all  the  labor  put  into 
the  shoe.  We  are  heavily  taxed  as  manufacturers  by  the  State,  and 
then  the  State  makes  a  shoe  to  sell  for  far  less  than  we  can  possibly 
make  it  for.  The  same  or  similar  methods  are  in  vogue  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  Indiana,  and  many  other  States  in 
the  Union,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  greatest  injury  that  menaces  the 
manufacturer  to-day,  especially  witli  the  short  hours,  independence, 
and  high  price  of  labor  to-day  compared  with  prison  labor. 

From  my  own  experience  during  the  fifteen  years  in  which  I  was 
a  prison  contractor,  the  average  ability  of  the  prisoners  as  laborers 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  average  ability  of  the  same  number  of  hands 
now  in  the  outside  shoe  shops.  We  used  our  prisoners  well,  we  paid 
them  for  no  extra  time,  and  during  the  whole  nf teen  years  in  which  I 
had  the  contract  I  do  not  beUeve  we  had  500  pairs  or  shoes  damaged 
in  any  way  mtentionally,  or  more  than  would  have  been  done  by 
outsiae  help,  and  we  could  always  find  among  the  prisoners  men  for 
special  work — ^such  as  clerks,  machinists,  and  to  run  the  complicated 
machines — men  who  would  do  as  good  work  in  every  respect  as  we 
can  employ  outside,  paying  them  $2  to  $4  per  day.  Machinery  is 
getting  to  be  an  equalizer  of  labor,  thus  making  prison  labor  every 
year  a  greater  injury  to  the  legitimate  manufacturer.  It  is  often 
said  by  people  wno  do  not  understand  the  matter,  "Oh,  the  small 
quantity  of  shoes  made  by  that  prison  does  not  amount  to  anything 
compared  with  the  immense  quantity  of  shoes  manufactured.''  That 
is  where  ignorance  comes  in.  As  I  hftve  tried  to  explain,  1,000  pairs 
of  shoes  onered  in  this  market,  unless  as  a  single  or  job  lot  that  can 
not  be  duplicated,  will  affect  the  price  of  a  million  pairs  of  other  shoes 
for  a  year  or  more. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANXTFACTTTaER. 

In  the  following  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  shoe  manufactur- 
ing concerns  in  the  world,  the  methods  adopted  by  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  who  control  the  products  of  prison  factories  and  free- 
labor  factories  on  the  outside  are  fully  set  forth,  together  with  tlio 
lowenng  of  prices  and  the  reduction  of  wages : 

The  effect  of  this  competition,  as  felt  by  us  in  the  past,  has  not 
interfered  seriously  with  our  development  m  growth,  tor  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  not  enough  convicts  to  make  as  many  shoes 
as  are  required.  If  there  were,  there  would  be  no  shoes  made  out- 
side of  the  State's  prisons;  shoemakers  would  learn  their  trade  in 
State  prisons,  and  to  work  at  their  trade  would  have  to  become  and 
remain  inmates  of  these  institutions. 

The  average  wholesaler  of  shoes  in  buying  such  shoes  as  under  old 
conditions  could  be  retailed  at  $1.50 — coarse,  heavy-work  shoes,  such 
as  are  sold  to  labonng  people — usually  buys  all  the  prison-made  goods 
that  he  can  secure  for  present  and  future  delivery,  generally  from 
10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  the  same  goods 
outside  of  prisons;  the  workmanship  on  this  character  of  goods  oeing 
an  important  factor,  but  leather  strongly  fastened  together  being  the 
chief  requirement.  Prison  labor  is  especially.adapted  to  that  class 
of  merchandise. 

To  illustrate:  A  jobber  in  the  West  requires  for  his  use  2,000  dozen 
pairs  of  heavy,  coarse  work  shoes  that  he  can  sell  to  the  retailer  for 
90  cents  a  pair.  He  buys  from  prison  contractors,  or  selUng  agents 
for  prison-made  shoes,  as  many  as  possible  of  such  goods  at  their 
ridiculously  low  prices,  say  75  cents  per  pair.  He  may  succeed  in 
buying  25  per  cent  of  what  he  requires  for  his  season's  business  of 
this  class  of  goods  at  this  price,  and  the  balance  (75  per  cent)  he 
has  to  buy  from  outside  manufacturers  at  a  more  reasonable  price, 
based  on  free  labor  and  healthy  conditions;  or  say  90  cents  per  pair, 
giving  him  the  advantage  of  15  cents  per  pair  on  25  per  cent  oT  his 
purchases.  He  will  take  the  average  price  at  which  the  shoes  stand 
nim,  as  he  has  bought  25  per  cent  at  75  cents  and  75  per  cent  at  90 
cents,  and  in  offering  these  goods  to  the  retailer  he  is  able  to  beat 
out  his  competitor,  wno  has  had  to  buy  all  his  goods  outside — in  other 
words,  he  has  not  had  a  chance  to  get  the  prison-made  goods. 

Another  illustration:  A  buyer  ot  merchandise  has  vanous  ways  of 
'^hammering*'  down  prices.  One  of  the  best  ''hammers"  he  has  in 
the  world,  in  buying  coarse,  heavy  shoes,  is  prison-made  shoes.  He 
will  state  to  "weak-kneed"  sellers  of  this  class  "of  merchandise  that 
he  can  buy  the  same  shoes  at  such  a  price.  He  doesn't  state  that 
they  are  prison-made  goods,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  states  what 
he  can  do,  what  he  has  done,  etc.  This  weakens  the  already  "weak- 
kneed"  merchant  or  manufacturer,  and  in  some  cases  it  results  in 
his  selling  his  shoes  cheaper  than  he  can  afford  to,  or  cheaper  than 
he  ought  to.  It  is  very  ukely,  after  he  finds  he  has  so  sold  his  goods 
(forced  to  do  so  by  this  prison  competition)  he  may  attempt  to 
cheapen  his  shoes  in  some  way,  and  ii  he  can,  will  cut  his  labor  so 
as  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  tnis  competition. 

Another  good  illustration  came  under  our  personal  knowledge  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  where  the  convict-labor  system  was  abolished 
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by  la-w.  One  of  the  State  prisons  there  had  been  making  for  a  large 
^western  jobber  quantities  of  heavy  shoes,  such  as  competed  with  the 
product  of  this  company,  and  by  reason  of  the  advantages  that  this 
cheap  prison  labor  had,  was  able  to  hold  to  the  exclusion  of  all  com- 
petition for  a  term  of  years  a  large  amount  ot  trade  on  this  class  of 
goods.  As  soon  as  the  contract  expired,  and  he  was  unable  to  renew 
it  by  reason  ol  the  change  of  law  forbidding  the  use  of  prisoners  on 
this^  kind  of  work,  we  immediately  secured  a  large  percentage  of  the 
business*  that  had  formerly  been  a  monopoly  of  this  house. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  HAMPSHIBE  MANXTFACTXJBER. 

One  important  establishment  reports  a  direct  loss  of  trade  and  an 
indirect  loss  by  reason  of  the  tendency  that  the  competition  of  prison 
shoes  sold  at  5  cents  a  pair  less  than  they  can  be  made  with  free 
labor  has  to  lower  prices  in  the  whole  country: 

In  our  judgment  the  effect  on  the  shoe  business  of  the  competition 
of  prison-maae  shoes  is  directly  felt  only  by  manufacturers  making 
cheap  staple  hnes.  We  are  numbered  among  this  class,  and  have 
suffered  a  direct  loss  of  trade,  and  an  indirect  loss  by  reason  of  the 
tendency  that  this  competition  has  to  lower  prices. 

The  efforts  of  contractors  in  the  several  State  prisons  have  usually 
been  confined  to  the  making  of  a  few  styles  of  these  cheap  grades. 
These  are  bought  by  the  iobbers  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  meet, 
and  are  often  used  as  leaders  to  influence  the  retailers  in  their  pur<» 
chases. 

We  used  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  but  siace 
they  have  ceased  to  make  shoes  we  have  been  able  to  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  to  some  of  the  men  who  formerly  had  contracts  with 
the  State.  The  Virginia  prisons  to-day  are  our  hardest  competitors. 
Tennessee  and  Massachusetts  also  affect  us  very  seriously.  Prisons 
in  this  State  have  for  years  produced  one  line  of  shoes  and  sold  them 
at  5  cents  a  pair  less  than  we  could  afford,  and  as  5  cents  a  pair  is 
more  than  the  average  profit  on  this  line  the  result  has  been  a  loss 
of  sales  to  many  of  our  best  customers. 

While  the  amount  of  prison-made  goods  may  not  amount  to  more 
than  10  to  20  per  cent  of  all  the  goods  of  a  similar  class  made  in  the 
whole  country,  the  indirect  effect  on  the  whole  is  great,  as  they 
certainly  do  have  an  effect  in  lowering  prices. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  HAMPSHIBE  MANTJFACTTTBEB. 

1' 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  who  has  been 
forced  by  prison  competition  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a  line 
of  shoes  that  came  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  prison  make : 

Our  factory  was  in  direct  competition  with  prison-made  shoes 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  masmuch  as  our  labor  costs  us  a 
great  deal  more  we  continuea  to  do  this  business  at  an  actual  loss 
until  we  found  that  if  we  continued  same  it  would  drive  us  out  of 
business.  We  have  now  been  forced  to  discontinue  the  making  of 
this  line  and  grade  of  shoes. 

If  we  had  not  had  this  competition,  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion but  what  we  could  have  employed  more  hands  and  still  got  a 
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fair  return  from  this  grade  of  merchandise.  There  is  nothing  that 
the  writer  could  possibly  say  that  would  be  too  strong  in  describing 
the  conditions;  that  tne  prison-made  shoes  have  forced  a  good 
many  of  the  manufacturers  who  hfive  made  medium  grade  shoes  to 
do  business  without  any  profit. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MASSACHITSETTS  1CANT7FACTTTBEB. 

The  following  statement  shows  how  the  manufacturer,  in  order 
to  compete,  is  compelled  to  use  a  cheaper  grade  of  material  than 
the  prison  contractor  and  then  put  on  a  better  finish : 

We  make  a  plain  working  shoe,  the  wholesale  price  being  $1  to 
$1.10,  with  about. 10  cents  margin.  Messrs.  ♦  *  *  Qf  *  *  * 
formerly  were  exclusive  jobbers  in  the  Boston  market  to  the  extent 
of  a  million  dollars  annually  and  bought  heavily  of  me.  The  Ten- 
nessee prisons  now  make  the  same  grade  of  goods  and  the  jobber 
has  ceased  to  purchase  in  the  Boston  market,  buying  instead  the 
prison  shoes.  In  order  to  compete  at  the  same  price  as  the  prison, 
the  manufacturer  has  to  use  a  cheaper  grade  or  material  than  the 
prisons  and  put  a  better  finish  on  tne  snoe.  On  their  semiannual 
visit  to  the  Boston  market  jobbers  from  the  South  (where  most  of 
this  class  of  goods  are  sold)  repeatedly  have  stated  that  they  can 
do  better  by  purchasing  from  tne  Baltimore  and  other  prison  con- 
tractors. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MASSACHUSETTS  MANTJFACTTTBER. 

The  product  of  several  penitentiaries  undersold  the  following 
establishment : 

About  eight  years  ago  we  had  to  meet  competition  from  the 
Baltimore  penitentiary,  and  also  from  shoes  sold  by  the  *  *  * 
Company,  *  *  *.  Both  of  these  concerns  were  able  to  under- 
sell us  aoout  5  cents  a  pair,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  were  buy- 
ing materials  as  cheaply  and  putting  the  shoes  together  to  as  good 
advantage  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  matter  of  their  cheap  labor. 
♦  «♦«*♦« 

At  times  we  feel  this  competition  very  sharply,  although  not 
always,  as  their  lines  are  varied  like  ours,  and  at  times  we  come  into 
competition  with  them  and  in  a  general  way  that  competition, 
when  we  do  feel  it,  is  against  us  in  various  ways.  A  great  many 
times  they  will  give  for  the  same  money  a  great  deal  better  shoe, 
as  far  as  stock  is  concerned,  and  at  other  times  while  the  stock  is 
about  the  same  the  price  will  be  less. 

As  one  instance  we  know  of,  the  prison  in  Nashville  was  able  to 
sell  a  shoe  at  7i  cents  per  pair  under  our  asking  price  with  the  same 
quality  of  stock.  Sometimes  this  difference  enaoles  a  jobber  to  sell 
at  a  aifTerent  price  than  his  competitors  can  sell  for  when  they  are 
buying  a  regular  factory  shoe.  As  a  rule,  though,  their  work  is 
not  up  to  regular  factory  work  and  in  a  great  many  instances  they 
are  ooliged  to  take  one  of  the  two-mentioned  metnods  in  order  to 
secure  business. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  MIMNESOTA  MANTTFACTTTBEB. 

Another  firm  states  that  prison  manufacturers  break  down  fair 
shoe  prices  and  labor  prices: 

In  heavy  shoes  the  prison  undersells  us  10  cents  a  pair  and  then 

makes  more  money  than  we  would  at  our  price.     The  oil  grain  shoe 

you  refer  to  we  sell  for  $1.60,  without  profit.     The  actual  factory 

cost  of  the  shoe  is  $1.57^.  and  we  can  not  cover  cost  of  selling  with 

2^   cents.     The  prison  sells  this  shoe  for  $1.50  and  makes  money. 

Understand  me,  the  $1.57)  does  not  include  fixed  charges  of  about 

4  per   cent.     The  prison  pays  for  neither  light,  heat,  nor  power. 

Our  labor  cost  is  28  per  cent  of  factory  cost;  prison  labor  cost  is 

less  than  20  per  cent.     On  higher  grades  of  ^oods  we  are  undersold 

as  ivell  as  on  cheap  standard  shoes.     For  instance,  on  a  $3  shoe 

(wholesale  price)  we  are  undersold  from  15  to  18  cents,  while  on 

shoes  bringmg  $4  the  prison  would  cut  under  us  35  or  40  cents  a 

pair  if  necessary  to  sell  their  goods.     This  would,  of  course,  drive 

us  out  of  business  if  the  prison  could  make  enough  shoes.     In  good 

times  there  is  trade  enough  for  us  all  and  prison  prices  are  more 

irritating   and   aggravating   than   really   disastrous.     But   in   hard 

times  the  prison  sells  all  its  stock  and  we  do  all  the  holding  of  stock. 

It  carries  none  of  the  burden  of  depressions,  hence  we  carry  more 

than  our  share.     It  employs  its  convicts  every  day,  and  we  have  to 

give  our  men  enough  work  to  hold  our  force  together,  often  at  a  loss 

to  ourselves  and  close  contact  with  the  hunger  line  for  our  men. 

Prison  labor  does  not  affect  wages  in  good  times.     In  hard  times  it 

affects  not  perhaps  the  rate  of  wages  very  much  but  the  percentage 

of  time  worlced  to  full  time  very  materially.     We  joined  in  the  fight 

against  the  letting  of  the  Stillwater  contract  and  got  an  agreement 

that  not  more  than  a  number  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  tree  labor 

employed  as  shoemakers  in  the  State  would  be  employed  at  shoe- 

maidng  in  the  prison  at  any  one  time.     This  was  all  the  concession 

we  coifld  get  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MINNESOTA  MANTTFACTtJREB. 

The  following  firm  states  that  it  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
a  certain  grade  of  shoes  as  a  consequence  of  prison  competition : 

We  must  emphatically  protest  against  prison-made  shoes  being 
thrown  on  the  open  market  because: 

1.  It  is  unjust  to  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers. 

2.  It  is  unjust  to  the  retailer. 

3.  It  is  unjust  to  the  consumer. 

4.  It  is  unjust  to  free  labor. 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  mere  surplusage  and  a  waste  or 
time  and  labor  to  cite  figures  to  prove  our  first  contention. 

To  enable  us  to  put  our  shoes  on  the  market  we  pay  living  wages; 
we  pay  heavy  taxes,  both  real  and  personal;  we  pay  large  insurance 
premiums;  we  pay  tor  light,  heat,  and  motive  power.  Against  this 
what  does  the  proprietor  of  the  convict  labor  pay?  Fifty  cents  a  day 
to  the  State  for  each  man  employed — nothing  more.  Rents,  insur- 
ance, heat,  light,  and  motive  power  are  furnished  free  by  the  State. 
Why  should  he  not  be  able  to  imdersell  us  in  the  open  market?     It 
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costs  US  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  does  the  prison  contractor  to 
prepare  our  shoes  for  the  competitive  market.  We  therefore  ask,  is 
it  fair,  is  it  just,  to  force  us  to  submit  to  this  unequal  discrimination  ? 

However,  it  is  not  alone  unjust  to  us.  It  is  equally  so  to  that 
vast  army  of  retailers  who  sell  our  shoes.  There  are  certain  lines  of 
our  shoes  on  which  the  merchant  has  possibly  worked  up  a  large 
trade,  which  we  simply  can  not  longer  manufacture  under  existing 
conditions.  We  therefore  discontinue  their  manufacture  and  leave 
the  prison  product  a  monopoly.  The  merchant  is  forced  to  buy  the 
prison  product  because  he  can  buy  no  other. 

Nor  does  the  consumer  of  these  goods  fare  any  better.  He  is 
forced  to  buy  and  wear  prison-made  goods,  which  are  sold  in  the  open 
market  as  a  monopoly,  competition,  as  we  have  shown  above,  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  quit  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  action 
of  the  State.  But,  aside  from  the  personal  unjustness  we  have  out- 
lined above,  we  further  object  to  tnis  prison-labor  product  because 
it  is  rank  injustice  to  the  free  labor  of  our  company.  Every  day's 
convict  labor  thrown  on  the  open  market  robs  the  free  and  law- 
abiding  laboring  man  of  a  day's  pay. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  II4LINOIS  MANITFACTTTBER. 

Traveling  salesmen  complain  of  prison  competition  and  the  follow- 
ing firm  has  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  the  grades  made  in  prison: 

We  hear  frequent  complaints  from  our  salesmen  in  their  various 
territories  of  tne  unfair  competition  they  meet,  resultant  from  the 
employment  of  convicts  at  low  cost  by  manufacturers  in  the  product 
of  neavy  and  medium  grade  shoes.  The  lowest  prices  quoted  by 
manufacturers  in  the  trade,  although  their  product  may  be  small 
and  the  limit  of  their  business  confined  to  a  small  area,  sets  the  pace 
in  competition  for  the  labor  prices  to  be  paid  free  help  outside  the 
prison  walls.  We  have  one  advantage  in  manufacturing  with  skilled 
citizen  help  in  perhaps  getting  a  better  finish  on  certain  branches  of 
our  product,  but  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  prison-made 
shoes,  this  cuts  but  little  figure  in  securing  business  from  the  retailer, 

In  the  vast  territory  of  the  West  covered  by  our  salesmen  we  be- 
lieve we  come  in  more  active  competition  with  the  prison-made 
shoes  from  the  factories  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  than  from  any  other  of  the  prison  factories. 

In  our  factories  at  *  *  *  ,  employing  citizen  labor,  we  have 
abandoned  to  a  great  extent  the  manufacture  of  those  coarser  grades 
that  are  produced  largely  in  the  prisons  of  the  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MINNESOTA  MANXTFACTTTRER. 

A  northwestern  manufacturer,  in  the  following  statement,  shows 
that  a  high  grade  of  prison  shoe  is  sold  at  50  cents  a  pair  less  than  it 
can  be  sold  for  by  any  manufacturer  employing  free  labor. 

With  reference  to  prison  products  interfering  with  manufactured 
articles,  made  by  free  labor,  will  say  that  we  have  several  instances 
here  where  they  are  trying  to  make  a  high-class  shoe,  and  they  put 
it  on  the  market  50  cents  a  pair  less  than  it  can  be  put  on  by  any 
manufacturer  of  the  United  States. 
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I  understand  that  there  is  a  special  agreement  made  between  the 
State  and  the  contractor  that  employs  these  prisoners  on  shoes, 
making  the  convicts  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  so  that  their  best 
welt  shoe  made  in  their  factory  costs  them  12  cents.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  pauperize  the  labor  of  the  United  States  so  quickly 
as  to  compete  against  this  competition. 

It  costs  us  on  the  same  class  of  shoe  50  cents  a  pair.  I  have  under- 
stood that  in  large  eastern  plants,  where  they  make  exclusively  one 
style  of  a  shoe,  that  they  can  compete  with  prison  labor,  but  I  under- 
stand of  late  they  have  refused  to  compete  on  certain  shoes. 

Were  there  enough  convicts  to  make  all  the  shoes  that  are  used  in 
the  United  States,  then  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  manufactur- 
ers, but  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  shoe  workers. 

They  are  exempt  from  taxes,  exempt  from  rent,  exempt  from 
insurance^  exempt  from  power,  exempt  from  furnishing  light,  and 
several  minor  exemptions  that  put  them  on  a  basis  of  3  to  4  per  cent 
cheaper  than  shoes  can  be  produced  by  any  other  manufacturer,  and 
that  alone  is  a  profit. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MINNESOTA  JOBBEB. 

The  experience  of  a  northwestern  jobber  with  regard  to  prison 
prices  and  their  effect  is  stated  as  follows: 

We  do  not  ourselves  job  prison-made  shoes,  because  we  do  not 
beheve  in  the  business.  It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  shoe  business 
to  have  that  sort  of  condition  at  Stillwater,  and  we  will  not  be  a  dis- 
tributing agent  for  these  unfair  shoes.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  the  Northwest  is  a  comparatively  new  business.  Most 
of  the  manufacturers  were  originally  jobbers,  like  ourselves,  and 
started  in  by  making  a  few  shoes  of  a  particular  kind  that  they 
thought  they  were  paying  too  much  for.  Gradually  they  developed 
into  manufacturers.  The  business  is  not  over  20  or  25  years  old  in 
this  State.  They  have  had  to  train  their  own  labor — there  are  no 
hereditary  families  of  shoemakers  to  draw  on — hence  the  work  done, 
while  good  and  solid,  has  not  the  attractive  finish  of  the  older  centers 
of  the  industry.  For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that  an  expert  super- 
intendent ana  expert  foremen  were  taken  into  the  prison  to  train 
the  convicts,  the  prison-made  goods  in  this  State  are  just  as  good, 
work  and  finish  just  as  attractive,  as  any  shoes  made  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

Now  as  to  price.  Let  us  take  a  standard  shoe,  one  that  is  just  as 
staple  as  money  in  the  northwestern  market:  Men's  oil-grained, 
Creedmore  shoe,  6  inches  high,  halt  double  sole,  all  solid.  The 
wholesale  price  of  this  shoe  when  made  by  citizen  factories  is  $1.65; 
the  Stillwater  prison  contractor's  price  is  $1.50;  material,  finish, 
labor  lust  as  good,  and  shoe  sells  just  as  well  in  the  market,  except 
to  dealers  who  will  not,  for  sentimental  reasons,  handle  pnson  gooas. 
This  holds  good  of  all  grades  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  section. 
For  instance,  a  Goodyear  welt  shoe  that  the  citizen  factories  sell  for 
$2.50,  the  prison  contractor  sells  for  $2.15.  It  is  useless  to  go  on 
with  illustrations.  Convicts  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  goods 
made  in  this  country.  There  are  sufficient  articles  that  we  can 
secure  only  by  import  to  occupy  prisoners. 
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It  is  evident,  trom  all  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  price-breaking 
power  of  prison-made  shoes  is  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  output  of  manufacturers  who  employ  only  Iree  labor,  which  is 
sold  at  the  same  prices  as  prison  shoes  when  forced  to  by  prison 
competition.  The  entire  output  of  the  same  grades  of  free  factories 
is  thus  directly  affected.  The  quantity  of  higher-grade  goods  indi- 
rectly affected  is  difficult  to  state. 

CLOTHING  (WORKING  SHIRTS,  PANTS,  AND  OVERALLS). 

The  manufacturers  of  working  shirts,  pants,  and  overalls  are 
emphatic  in  stating  that  it  is  established  by  their  everyday  business 
experience  that  articles  of  the  same  grade  and  kind,  made  in  the 
prisons  of  11  States  mainly,  and  sold  in  competition  with  their  goods, 
affect  the  prices  and  sales  of  the  entire  products  of  their  factories. 
Included  in  the  list  of  manufacturers  thus  affected  and  among  those 
who  have  furnished  the  Bureau  with  the  facts  are  establishments, 
not  alone  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world, 
with  heavy  export  as  well  as  domestic  trade. 

It  was  not  thought  probable  that  the  great  establishments  in  any 
industry  would  be  found  to  have  been  affected  adversely,  owing  to 
the  relatively  small  percentage  of  prison  product  to  the  total  produc- 
tion, and  that  only  small  concerns,  if  any,  would  be  injured.  But 
the  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  have  developed  that  the  very  largest 
manufacturers  in  each  of  the  industries  investigated  are  those  most 
seriously  injured  by  the  prices  of  prison-made  goods.  This  is  stated 
to  be  because  of  the  small  margin  of  profit  per  unit  of  product, 
accumulated  profits  depending  upon  the  large  volume  of  output  and 
sales.  It  is  pointed  out  by  manufacturers  that  the  quantity  of  work- 
ing shirts,  pants,  and  overalls  made  in  prisons  should  not  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  "clothing''  made  in  factories,  but  only  with  the 
like  grade  and  quantity  of  goods  produced  outside. 

There  are  no  available  statistical  compilations  that  admit  of  tliis 
comparison.  The  articles  named  are  generally  classified  under  the 
head  of  "clothing,''  and  are  included  with,  but  not  separable  from, 
overcoats,  ready-made  suits,  and  other  articles  of  clothing  not  com- 
parable. While  not  segregated  in  statistical  presentations,  this 
branch  of  the  industry  and  the  factones  making  working  shirts, 
pants,  and  overalls  are  distinct  from  other  branches  of  the  clothing 
trade. 

Ever}'-  farmer,  farm  hand,  and  wageworker  in  the  country  are 
purchasers  of  the  products  of  these  factories.  At  retail  the  articles 
are  low  in  price,  and  are  not  difficult  to  make  in  factory  or  prison. 
Being  of  this  character  it  is  claimed  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  price  influences  of  prison-made  goods.  But  2,000,000  articles 
of  this  kind  were  made  in  prisons  m  1885,     In  1903-4  over  8,000,000 
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items  of  this  branch  of  the  clothing  industry  were  made  in  prisons, 
and  that  this  quantity  of  prison-made  articles  influences  the  prices 
of  no  less  than  $20,000,000  worth  of  the  same  class  of  merchandise 
produced  by  free  labor  has  been  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers 
in  this  line.  They  direct  attention  to  the  conclusions  of  the  State 
investigating  committees  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut, which  in  1879  declared  that  while  ''the  product  of  convict 
labor,  w^hen  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  mechanical  industry 
of  the  nation  is  insignificant,  its  concentration  upon  a  few  branches 
of  industry  may  be  seriously  injurious  to  the  citizens  engaged  in 
those  industries."- 

The  committees  sought  to  remedy  the  threatened  "injury  to  any 
branch  of  industry''  and  to  reduce  it  to  "very  small  proportions  by 
the  greatest  practicable  diversity  of  employment  in  the  prisons/' 
and  that  "  the  proper  diversity  of  employment  in  the  prisons  should 
be  secured  by  limiting  the  number  ot  convicts  to  be  employed  in  any 
one  industry."     This  theory  was  carried  out  in  the  States  named. 

In  actual  practice  it  has  resulted  ia  the  concentration  it  was 
mtended  to  avoid.  Interstate  transportation  facilities,  the  perfec- 
tion ot  the  factory  system  in  prisons,  and  the  control  of  prison  con- 
tracts in  several  States  by  one  man  or  company  are  some  of  the 
factors  w^hich  have  nullified  the  effect  of  the  intended  diversity  of 
employment  and  industries.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  min- 
imize the  injurious  effect  on  an  industry  if  a  State  apportions  its 
convicts  among  a  number  of  industries,  unless  each  State  was  required 
to  sell  its  prison  product  within  its  own  Ibmts.  When  17  other 
States  make  similar  apportionments  for  the  same  industries,  the 
result  is  the  same  as  though  all  of  the  convicts  were  making  one  kind 
of  goods  in  the  prisohs  of  two  or  three  States.  That  is  what  has 
happened,  and  the  jobbing  centers  and  wholesale  markets  become 
the  points  of  concentration  for  the  aggregate  production  of  all  the 
prisons  manufacturing  a  single  line  of  goods. 

The  power  to  affect  the  market  is  the  same  as  if  all  of  the  produc- 
tive prisons  of  all  the  States  were  factories,  owned  and  directed  by 
one  company  and  operated  in  one  State. 

Some  of  the  most  salient  points  made  by  the  manufacturers  ot 
clothing  of  the  kinds  enumerated  are  as  follow^s: 

"The  sewing  of  an  ordinary  work  shirt  in  our  factory  costs  from 
60  cents  to  75  cents  per  dozen.  This  garment  is  made  at  the  Michi- 
gan City  prison,  we  are  informed,  at  24  cents  per  dozen." 

"We  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue  a  large  branch  of  our 
business,  which  gave  employment  to  thousands." 

"One  prison  contractor  *  *  *  owns  and  controls  the  cloth- 
ing output  of  8  prisons  in  6  States." 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  results  of  this  condition : 
One  establishment  makes  a  certain  kind  of  shirt,  with  double  front 
and  double  back,  for  which  w^as  paid  (to  the  employees)  for — 

Sewing 94    cents  per  dozen. 

Cutting 12J  cents  per  dozen. 

Folding  and  shipping 7J  cents  per  dozen. 

The  prison  contractors  at  once  imitated  and  made  a  specialty  of 
this  particular  shirt.  Owing  to  this  competition  the  firm  has  been 
compelled  repeatedly  to  make  reductions  in  the  price  of  labor,  until 
now  it  is  paying  for  the  same  article,  for — 

Sewing 1 . .  68  cents  per  dozen. 

Cutting 7  cents  per  dozen. 

Folding  and  shipping 5  cents  per  dozen. 

The  prison  contractors  are  making  the  same  garment  at  a  total 
labor  cost  of  40  cents  per  dozen  for  the  completed  operations. 

'^The  employment  of  convict  labor,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  cheap- 
ness and  adaptability,  has  created  a  demand  for  articles  with  more 
stitching,  and  of  heavier  cloth,  which  are  being  sold  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  ordinary  article,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to 
dispose  of  the  class  of  merchandise  that  was  found  eminently  satis- 
factory before  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  and  which  enabled 
us  to  maintain  a  department  that  gave  work  to  thousands  of  people, 
and  which  now  scarcely  employs  hundreds." 

''The  manner  in  which  our  goods  are  purchased  by  the  trade  is 
that  orders  are  placed  for  season's  requirements  twice  a  year,  and  no 
orders  are  placed  until  all  lines  of  any  consequence  are  ready.  While 
the  prisons  can  not,  as  is  well  known,  supply  all  of  the  goods  that  are 
required  in  our  line,  yet  immediately  their  prices  are  open  and 
announced  they  have  had  the  effect,  season  a^ter  season,  of  bearing 
the  price  of  the  goods  made  by  all  others  with  free  labor,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  have,  with  their  output,  influenced  the  price  of  no 
less  than  an  average  of  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  same 
class  of  merchandise  annually  since  they  entered  the  field." 

''In  the  last  ten  years  prison  stuff  was  thrown  on  the  market  and 
governs  our  prices." 

"We  can  get  no  action  to  sell  our  goods  until  jails  are  sold  up  for  the 
season.  In  making  merchandise  of  these  grades  a  mill  must  have 
continuous  work  ahead,  and  the  instances  are  many  where  we  can 
not  wait  until  the  prisons  are  sold  up  before  we  must  reduce  our  price 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  work  to  keep  our  institutions  in 
action." 

"The  idea  that  is  commonly  held  by  some  that  the  paucity  of  a 
product  does  not  affect  the  price  of  all  the  rest  of  it  is  an  absurdity 
and  nonsense,  because  all  goods  are  sold  by  conmiercialism,  and  the 
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low^est  prices  make  the  price  for  all,  as  long  as  the  cheaper  article  is  for 
sale." 

In  the  following  statements  addressed  to  this  oflBce  some  of  the: 
principal  manufacturers  affected  present  their  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MARYLAND  MANXJFACTXJBER. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  in  the  worid^. 
with  great  factories  employing  thousands  of  people,  writes  as  follows: 

We  sincerely  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  us  to  furnish  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  pemiciousness  of  the  system  emploving  con- 
vict labor  on  articles  such  as  shirts,  drawers,  and  overalls,  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  this  fact  has  been  sujBGiciently  well  established,, 
inasmuch  as  the  New  York  State  institutions  have  all  concluded  to 
indefinitely  discontinue  competing  with  free  labor. 

Notwithstanding  that  State  legislation  in  many  instances  provides 
that  convict-made  goods  should  be  prominently  stamped,  and  atten- 
tion dra^Ti  to  this  fact,  it  is  frequently  ignored,  until  m  probably  the 
majority  of  cases  the  purchaser  is  not  aware  that  he  is  buying  goods 
made  by  convicts;  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  employers  of  free  and 
honest  labor,  working  under  the  tremendous  disadvantages  of  com- 
peting with  cheap  convict  labor,  find  it  diflScult  to  market  their 
product. 

Not  only  have  we  to  consider  the  extremely  low  price  that  is  paid 
for  the  convict  labor  itself,  but  the  contractor  employing  same  is 
usually  free  from  cost  as  to  rent,  storage,  light,  heat,  power,  etc.^ 
which  is  an  enormous  item,  and  natiu*ally  adds  considerable  to  the 
cost  of  the  article  produced. 

The  greatest  objection,  however,  to  the  employment  of  convict 
labor  is  that  it  ordinarily  displaces  inexperienced  and  unorganized 
labor — that  is,  that  class  of  poor  people  wno  are  unable  to  leave  their 
homes  to  enter  factories,  or  can  not  absent  themselves  for  a  definite 
period,  but  who  nevertheless  require  for  their  sustenance  the  slight 
amount  of  money  that  they  might  be  able  to  earn  while  remaining  at 
home,  and  between  the  intervals  of  household  work,  nursing,  etc., 
can  make  a  little  money  that  will  materially  benefit  their  existence. 

The  facts  operate  in  an  entirely  unexpected  manner,  inasmuch  as 
the  employment  of  convict  labor  creates  a  demand  for  goods  that  are 
not  producible  by  the  inexperienced  sewing-machine  operators,  and 
this  has  worked  a  terrific  hardship  against  that  class  of  laborers 
which  belong  to  the  lowest  class  of  wage-earners,  and  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  consideration^  being  made  up  principally  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  other  helpless  individuals  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  better  themselves,  and  who  by  birth  and  education  are 
without  the  inclination  to  do  so. 

We  are,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  among  the  leading  manufac- 
turers in  our  line,  and  having  been  in  business  over  forty  years,  we 
can  say  without  egotism  that  our  methods  are  uniformly  approved, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  blow  to  us  that  by  reason  of  the  extensive 
employment  of  convict  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  our  long-established 

[)lants  and  elsewhere  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue  a 
arge  branch  of  our  business  which  gave  employment  to  the  very  class 
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of  labor  that  we  have  above  described.  Some  years  ago  we  liad 
thousands  employed  in  their  homes  doing  work  for  us  which.  "W^as 
delivered  to  them  by  our  wagons  and  called  for  when  finished.  The 
articles  so  manufactured  were  altogether  of  a  cheap  grade,  bein^ 
light  in  texture  and  easily  handled;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  having  their  own  machines,  or  who  rent  them,  are  unable^  to 
manufacture  articles  made  of  anything  more  than  the  lightest  kind 
of  cloth. 

The  employment  of  convict  labor,  bv  reason  of  its  extreme  cheap- 
ness and  adaptability,  has  created  a  demand  for  articles  with  more 
stitching  and  of  heavier  cloth,  which  are  being  sold  at  the  same  prices 
as  the  ordinary  article,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  dis- 

Eose  of  the  class  of  merchandise  that  was  found  eminently  satisfactory 
efore  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  and  which  enabled  us  to 
maintain  a  department  that  gave  work  to  thousands  of  people  and 
which  now  scarcelv  employs  hundreds. 

Tliis  version  of  the  convict  situation  is  uniaue,  but  nevertheless 
productive  of  great  suffering  to  the  thousands  tnat  found  themselves 
able  to  earn  something  and  who  are  now  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
this  opportunity;  and  although  we  realize  that  the  convicts  must  be 
employed,  we  consider  that  of  the  two  evils  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  rather  than  that  so 
many  unfortunate  and  improtected  people  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  that  makes  life  almost  unendurable  for  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTTFACTTTaEB. 

The  representative  of  another  large  firm  writes: 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  prison  labor  affects  goods  made 
by  individuals  who  are  not  in  prison,  we  beg  to  give  you  our  expe- 
rience. 

The  question  is  answered  very  easily,  and  there  is  but  one  reply. 
The  effect  is  baneful^  pernicious,  and  has  a  tendency  to  compel  honest 
people  to  do  something  wrong  and  get  into  jail,  because  the  firms  who 
employ  free  labor  can  t  compete  with  prison  shops,  and  men  are  put 
out  or  work.  Then  through  want  the  discharged  man  may  commit 
an  act  that  would  make  him  a  felon,  an4  then  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  prison  contractor  who  would  get  the  benefits  of  his  test 
skill  and  thereby  produce  a  product  at  a  cheapened  cost,  becoming 
a  competitor  against  a  fellow-laborer  who  is  working  for  a  free-labor 
firm,  and  innocently  he  is  creating  another  felon. 

Tliis  is  illustrated  by  stating  that  in  our  experience,  and  we  are 
among  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  worm  in  our  branches  of 
business,  namely,  makers  of  cotton  shirts  and  overalls,  the  prison 
competitors  that  we  contend  against  in  these  branches,  as  long  as 
they  have  merchandise  to  offer  to  the  jobber  (the  class  we  cater  to) 
they  offer  same  for  less  than  we  or  any  other  firm  who  employs  fre« 
labor  can  sell  it  for,  they  then  do  the  business  and  we  can  get  no 
action  to  sell  our  goods  until  jails  are  sold  up  for  the  season. 

In  making  merchandise  of  these  grades  a  mill  must  liave  continu- 
ous work  ahead,  and  the  instances  are  many  where  we  can  not  wait 
until  the  prisons  are  sold  up  before  we  must  reduce  our  price  in 
order  to  ootain  the  requisite  work  to  keep  our  institutions  in  action. 
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The  last  few  years  the  demand  for  merchandise  has  been  good 
enough,  so  that  the  prison  ailment  has  not  affected  us  seriously,  but 
it  has  compelled  goods  to  be  sold  too  cheap,  and  in  times  of  depres- 
sion, it  can  be  clearly  stated,  that  as  long  as  a  prison  dealer  has  any 
goods  to  sell  no  free  manufacturer  has  a  chance  in  his  line,  as  in 
times  of  depression  goods  are  not  taken  readily  by  the  trade,  and 
the  troubles  just  stated  are  more  pronounced  and  longer  in  effect, 
as  the  |>eriod  of  selling  up  the  product  is  prolonged. 

The  idea  that  is  commonly  held  by  some  sociologists  that  the 
paucity  of  a  nroduct  does  not  affect  the  price  of  the  rest  of  it  is  an 
absurdity  ana  nonsense,  because  all  ^ooos  are  sold  by  commercial- 
isDi,  and  the  lowest  price  makes  the  price  for  all  as  long  as  the  cheaper 
article  is  for  sale. 

In  the  interest  of  mankind  all  prison  labor  everywhere,  in  every 
form  and  shape  wherein  its  proauct  competes  with  a  commoditv 
produced  under  free  labor,  should  be  stopped,  as  the  result  is  degrad- 
ing ;  and,  eliminating  every  idea  of  profit,  it  breeds  and  increases  crime 
by  forcing  honest  help  to  do  wrong,  to  get  into  the  clutches  of  the 
law,  to  work  in  competition,  and  to  undersell  honest  labor. 

STATEICENTS   OF   SALESMEN  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANXTFACTXJBEB. 

A  traveling  salesman  of  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  an 
eastern  city  has  this  to  say: 

On  June  23,  1905,  I  had  gotten  a  hearing  from  a  wholesale  dry- 

foods  house  in  reference  to  our  line  of  shirts.  This  concern  had  been 
ujring  prison-made  goods,  but  the  prison  concern  had  not  delivered 
their  goods  promptly  to  the  aforesaid  dry-goods  house.  I  was  given 
an  order  subject  to  confirmation,  the  buyer  at  the  time  stating  that 
if  the  prison  concern  that  had  previously  supplied  him  with  goods 
could  give  him  a  proper  delivery  and  lower  prices  our  order  would 
be  canceled. 

A  few  days  later  our  order  was  canceled  by  the  wholesale  jobbing 
house,  they  stating  that  they  could  better  themselves. 

Other  instances  of  similar  nature  have  often  occurred. 

I  have  found  in  my  endeavors  to  sell  shirts  and  overalls  that 
wherever  the  jobbing  house  had  faith  in  the  proper  delivery  ability 
of  the  prison  concern  we  could  get  no  business,  owing  to  the  ract  that 
we  are  always  much  undersold. 

My  concern  is  the  leading  concern  of  the  country,  and  is  in  posi- 
tion to  compete  at  all  times  with  honest  labor;  in  other  words,  we 
can  always  meet  legitimate  competition. 

I  have  been  selling  this  class  of  goods  for  over  seventeen  years. 

Another  employee  of  this  firm  states: 

In  my  fourteen  years'  experience  as  traveling  salesman  for  my 
firm  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  placing  its  products  excepting 
when  competing  with  prison-made  merchandise,  namely,  work  shirts 
and  overalls. 

My  concern  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  able  to 
compete  with  honest  labor  at  any  time  and  secure  business,  but  con- 
cerns who  have  prison-made  goods  to  offer  always  and  invariably 
undersell  us,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  lault  can  be  found 
in  our  delivery  of  merchandise. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  INDIANA  MANTTPACTXTBEBS. 

An  establishment  in  a  western  city,  manufacturing  pants,  shirts, 
overalls,  and  coats,  sends  the  following  communication: 

We  beg  the  opportunity  of  submitting  our  case  to  your  notic^e. 
Our  worst  competition  is  the  *  *  *,  who  employ  pnson  labor  in 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  and  at  several  other  points.  We  also  come  into 
competition  with  *  *  *,  who,  we  are  informed,  operate  a  prison 
factory  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

These  concerns,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  labor,  undersell  us  in  every 
instance,  and  whenever  we  come  into  direct  competition  we  are 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  The  prices  are  invariably  lower, 
and  this  naturally  works  a  hardship  upon  every  legitimate  factory 
in  our  line. 

As  an  illustration  in  the  difference  of  cost  of  production^  we  mi^ht 
cite  the  following:  The  sewing  of  an  ordinary  work  shirt  m  our  mc- 
tory  costs  from  60  cents  to  75  cents  per  dozen.  This  garment  is  made 
at  the  Michigan  City  prison,  we  are  informed,  at  24  cents  a  dozen. 
This  difference  represents  a  large  profit,  and  you  can  readily  see  the 
hardship  under  wnich  we  are  compelled  to  compete. 

Another  firm  in  the  same  city,  manufacturing  workingmen^s  cloth- 
ing, also  writes: 

We  would  like  to  give  our  experience  as  to  comparing  manufac- 
turers that  make  their  entire  product  with  free  laoor  and  that  of 
manufacturers  that  make  their  entire  product  with  convicts  in  pris- 
ons and  reformatories. 

In  the  first  place,  we  sell  our  goods  to  the  jobbers,  and  they  always 
ask  for  their  own  brand,  hence  we  place  same  for  tnem  on  each  gar- 
ment. Now,  then,  goods  that  are  made  by  convicts  in  the  State 
prisons  and  reformatories  over  the  United  States  conflict  with  our 
product  in  such  a  way  that  within  the  last  ten  years  prison  stuff 
was  thrown  on  the  open  market,  and  governs  our  prices;  and  this 
stuff,  made  in  these  prisons,  has  left  us  without  anjr  profit.  We 
think  there  should  be  some  other  way  to  have  these  convicts  employed 
and  not  have  them  make  goods  to  compete  with  free  labor.  We 
suggest  that  those  .firms  that  employ  convict  labor  confine  their 
entire  product  to  that  one  particular  State  in  which  it  is  made,  and 
not  have  the  right  to  sell  it  over  the  entire  United  States.  If  that 
is  done  by  Congress  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  bills  that  passes 
the  House  in  this  session.  We  will  again  say  that  prison-made  goods 
govern  the  market  value,  and  there  certainlv  should  be  some  way 
to  prevent  this.  As  we  understand,  about  all  goods  made  in  prisons 
are  sold  direct  to  jobbers,  who  can  nave  their  own  brands  placed  on 
each  garment,  which  certainly  is  not  justice  to  free  labor  and  their 
consumers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AN  EASTERN  MANTTPACTXJBER. 

An  eastern  concern,  with  factories  in  three  different  localities, 
states  as  below: 

As  affecting  our  line,  viz,  shirts,  we  would  sav  that  we  sell  almost 
exclusively  the  very  largest  wholesale  trade,  both  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well  as  quite  some  for  export.     Of  goods  made  in 
prison,  while  there  are  a  few  other  firms  wno  may  be  making  some 
of  their  goods  in  this  manner,  the  one  firm  who  are  direct  compet- 
itors of  ours  and  who  make  their  entire  product  exclusively  in  pris- 
ons    *     *     *     g^jgQ  Yis^^  other  branches  working  under  other  names 
covering  some  of  the  prison  contracts  operated  by  them.     Due  to 
the  competition  they  have  ^ven  us  since  they  have  been  in  business, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  give  serious  consideration  to  prison-made 
goods,  with  a  view  of  protecting  our  interests  if  possible  as  against  this 
class  of  production,  and  we  have  learned  during  such  investigations 
that  they  are  operating  among  other  prisons  and  they  have  quite  a 
number  more,  as  to  which  we  nave  been  unable  to  obtain  any  infor- 
mation; but  the  following,  we  do  know  some  of  the  details  as  to 
their  contracts.     These  are  the  prisons  at  Sioux  Falls,  Iowa;  Weath- 
ersfield.  Conn.;  Michigan  City  and  Jefferson  City,  Ind.,  and  Jackson, 
Mich.     We  also  in  this  investigation  have  recently  had -occasion  to 
learn  that  the  contract  at  the  Howard  Prison,  Providence,  R.  I.,  will 
shortly  expire;  and  due  to  differences  with  the  present  contractor 
the^  anticipate  making  a  change,  and  that  this  same  firm  have 
active  negotiations  now  with  a  view  of  getting  this  contract.     We 
have  learned  among  other  things,  firstly,  that  at  least  in  some  of 
their  contracts  there  is  an  understanding  wherebv  product  which 
can  be  termed  as  ''seconds''  is  to  be  considered  as  being  made  with- 
out cost  and  no  pay  made  for  the  same,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  may  leave  an  opening  for  the  construction  of  quite  some  of 
a  product  as  such  and  bring  it  out  free  of  charge.     While  operating 
as  we  do,  and  all  others  who  use  free  labor,  we  are  compelled  to 
stand  a  loss  of  such  work  ourselves  while  we  pay  for  the  labor  per- 
formed.    We  have  found,  for  instance,  that  their  contracts,  where 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  specific  information,  and  this  latter  is 
very  hard  to  obtain,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  carefully  safeguarded 
as  against  publication,  for  reasons  probably  best  known  to  them, 
that  at  Sioux  Falls  their  contract  provides  for  the  full  operation, 
including  cutting,  sewing,  and  putting  up  for  shipment  and  the  ship- 
ment charges  themselves,  at  30  cents  per  dozen  snirts.     At     *     *     * 
the  amount  on  a  previous  contract  was  34  cents  per  dozen,  which, 
however,  in  view  of  the  difference  in  freight,  would  relatively  figure 
as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  the  previous  contract  quoted.     We 
have  been  imable  to  obtain   the   price,  while  we  do  know  some  of 
the  other  details  as  to  other  contracts  referred  to,  but  we  do  know 
as  to  the     *     *     *     contract,  that  under  this  contract  the  State 
received  a  return  of  28  cents  per  day  last  year  per  man  employed, 
and  we  have  been  informed  that  the  work  performed  by  them  would 
average  50  per  cent  more  than  the  work  of  men  or  women  in  our 
employ  at  free  labor  who  earn  $1.50  per  day  average.     In  the  latter 
case  we  believe  it  reflects  flagrantly  the  fact  that  some  of  the  oper- 
ators there  have  been  permitted  to  work  at  night  at  no  cost  to  the 
contractor  as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  while  we  pay  imder  similar 
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conditions  double  pay  for  work  nerf ormed  as  overtime.  We  can  point 
as  the  best  instance  as  to  the  enect  of  prison  labor  on  free  labor  to  tlie 
following: 

There  is  a  certain  make  of  shirt,  which  is  made  with  a  double 
front  and  double  back,  which  previous  to  the  time  that  this  firm 
started  in  business,  and  they  have  never  worked  except  with  prison 
contracts,  we  were  paying  for  the  sewing  of  the  shirt  alone  94  cents 
per  dozen,  for  cutting  12^  cents  per  dozen,  and  for  folding  and  ship- 
ping 7i  cents  per  dozen.     This  particular  make  was  at  once  made  & 
specialty  of  by  them,  and  they  have  since  employed  in  the  making 
of  this  make  the  cheapest  contract  in  their  possession.     Due  to  the 
competition  given  us  we  have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  make 
reductions  in  the  price  of  the  labor  until  we  are  now  paying  for  this 
same  shirt  for  the  sewing  operation  as  low  as  68  cents  per  dozen, 
for  cutting  7  cents  per  dozen,  and  for  folding  and  shipping  5  cents 
per  dozen.     They  are  making  this  same  garment  under  their  con- 
tracts, taking  probably  the  basis  of  the  hi^est  they  have,  at  a  total 
cost  of  40  centa  per  dozen  for  these  complete  operations.     If  you 
will  take  the  item  of  cutting  as  an  example,  we  would  say  that  we 
are  paying  cutters  on  an  average  of  $18  per  week  for  a  week  of  regu- 
lar working  hours,  as  against  which  they  have  in  this  one  item  to 
pay  for  a  onan  employing  the  same  machine  and  doing  the  same 
amoimt  of  work,  it  he  works  only  the  regular  hours,  at  a  cost  to 
them  ot  somewhere  between  30  and  40  cents  per  day.     This  firm 
claims  to  do  a  business  of  about  $2,000,000  per  year,  and  we  would 
credit  them  with  doing  pretty  nearly  that  much.     The  manner  in 
which  our  goods  are  purcnased  by  the  trade  is  that  orders  are  placed 
for  season's  requirements  twice  a  year,  and  no  orders  are  placed  until 
all  Unes  of  any  consequence  are  ready.     While  they  can  not,  as  is 
well  known,  supply  all  of  the  goods  that  are  required  in  our  hne. 
yet  immediately  their  prices  are  open  and  announced  they  have  haa 
the  effect,  season  after  season,  of  bearing  the  price  of  goods  made  by 
all  others  with  free  labor,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  with  their 
output  influenced  the  price  of  no  less  than  an  average  of  $20,000,000 
worth  of  the  same  class  of  merchandise  annually  since  they  entered 
the  field.     In  meeting  competition  with  them  our  only  resource  has 
been,  since  the  materials  going  into  the  garments  are  never  made  by 
them  nor  their  competitors  but  are  purchased  at  market  prices  in 
the  market,  has  been  to  attempt  to  bring  the  cost  of  our  labor  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  price  in  an  effort  to  meet  theirs,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  made  an  average  cut  in  the  price  of  labor  since  the  time  that 
they  entered  the  field  of  probably  25  per  cent,  and  this  has  held 

5ood  xmtil  within  the  last  and  present  era  of  prosperity  when  the 
emand  for  free  labor  was  sucn  that  in  competition  with  others 
employing  the  same  we  have  been  compelled,  up  to  about  March  1 
of  the  current  year,  to  pay  sHghtly  more  ror  the  same,  though  recently 
again  the  situation  seems  to  be  changing,  and  there  will  be  but  one 
course  open  to  us  should  conditions  in  any  manner  take  a  turn  and 
be  less  prosperous,  and  that  would  be  to  again  start  the  reduction 
of  prices,  as  we  will  be  compelled,  due  to  this  competition.  At  such 
times  as  the  lines  are  open  as  above  referred  to  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  others  withholding  their  line,  awaiting  the  selling  up  of  the 
prison  product,  for  the  reason  that  the  trade  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  operating  their  purchases  in  a  manner  appealing  to  them  and 
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allowing  them  to  use  such  goods  as  are  produced  at  radical  prices, 
due  to  uiis  labor,  and  filling  in  the  remainder  of  their  line  from  such 
as  we  are  compelled  to  make  with  free  labor,  and  further  that  there 
can  be  no  delay  in  taking  such  orders  and  tne  placing  of  them,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  requires  the  booking  of  contracts  both  for  the 
material  to  go  into  the  garment  as  well  as  the  taking  up  of  contracts 
for  work  for  a  season's  production  in  advance  by  the  wholesalers 
who  distribute  them  to  the  retailer,  and  he  to  tne  consumer,  and 
we  manufacture  for  the  first  hands  handling  the  product  as  does 
this  firm  employing  prison  labor.  This  statement  covers  the  expe- 
rience of  two  members  of  this  firm,  viz,  our  Mr.  *  *  *  and  Mr. 
'^  *  *  who  have  sold  almost  our  entire  product  both  since  and 
before  this  firm  entered  the  field,  and  our  experience  dates  back  in 
this  line  for  a  term  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

CHAIRS,  TABLES,  ETC. 

The  strides  made  by  convict  labor  in  productive  industry  from 
occupations  requiring  but  little  skill  in  1885  to  those  requiring 
superior  skill  in  producing  articles  of  high  grade  and  value  in  1904 
can,  perhaps,  best  be  shown  in  the  making  of  furniture  in  prisons. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shows 
that  furniture  in  1885  was  manufactured  in  32  penitentiaries  and 
prisons  in  17  States.  That  the  articles  made  were  not  much  to  be 
feared  in  a  competitive  sense  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  in  21 
of  these  institutions,  in  12  States,  the  inmates  were  employed  in  the 
very  ordinary  occupation  of  caning  seats  for  chairs,  producing  in 
that  year  1,172,382  of  these  seats. 

The  product  was  not  a  finished  one,  the  seats  being  used  by  manu- 
facturers in  making  complete  chairs  in  outside  factories.  In  the 
same  year,  in  4  of  these  prisons  in  4  States,  the  convicts  produced 
692,967  ordinary  chairs  complete,  83  per  cent  being  of  a  common 
grade  and  17  per  cent  of  a  medium  grade. 

In  1  State  prison  46,500  bedsteads  of  common  hard  wood  were 
made.  In  another  State  prison,  $71,416  worth  of  beds  were  made. 
In  a  State  penitentiary  were  made  $50,836  worth  of  extension  table 
slides,  and  in  3  prisons  $101,366  worth  of  miscellaneous  furniture. 
The  character  of  all  kinds  of  furniture  made  by  convicts  in  1885 
indicates  that  but  little  skill  was  required  or  expended. 

In  1903-4  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  on  the  same  lines 
showed  that  in  12  prisons  of  5  States  525,253  seats  were  caned  and 
177,451  seat  frames  and  other  parts  were  made,  while  in  17  peni- 
tentiaries and  prisons  of  9  States  the  making  of  superior  articles  of 
furniture  was  carried  on,  of  kinds  and  grades,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing list,  very  much  unlike  the  common  grades  made  in  1885. 

Single  articles  of  reed  furniture,  for  which  a  manufacturer's 
wholesale  price  would  be  $20  each,  are  now  made  by  convicts  and 
sold  by  the  prison  people  for  $16.     Hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  articles 
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of  the  same  excellence  of  workmanship  are  now  made  in  prisons- 
The  value  of  the  common  chairs  made  in  1885  was  about  $1  eacli. 

The  following  list,  showing  the  principal  varieties  of  furniture 
made  in  prisons  in  1903-4,  will  best  serve  to  indicate  the  advance 
made: 

56,128  rattan  ned  chairs,  rockers,  and  sctti^es. 
222,480  dining  and  rocking  chairs  and  settees. 
125,711  reed  rocking,  children's,  and  nursery  chains,  and  settees. 
176,920  ofCce,  dining,  rocking,  kitchen,  folding,  etc.,  chairs,  cradles,  and  stools. 

40,000  reed  rocking-chairs,  handmade,  machine,  wood  frame. 

15,000  gocarts,  reed,  hand  worked. 

90,809  large  oak  and  hirch  rocking-chairs,  machine  made. 
7,217  small  oak  rocking-chairs,  machine  made. 

99,642  oak  and  hirch  cottage  and  dining  chairs. 

50,776  wooden  chairs. 
101 ,500  solid  bottom  chairs. 

20,000  reed  rocking-chairs. 
255,000  chairs  with  cane  6eat«. 

11,000  dining  chairs. 

43,720  chairs  with  openwork  bottoms. 

72,332  parts  of  chairs. 
525,253  cane  seats  and  backs. 
105,119  cane  seat  frames. 
$580,838  worth  of  miscellaneous  furniture. 

In  1885  machinexy  was  used  in  6  prisons;  in  1903-4  machinery 
was  used  in  16  prisons. 

As  in  other  industries  investigated  by  the  Bureau  information  as 
to  the  commercial  effect  of  the  prison  product,  when  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  free  manufacturers,  was  sought  and  secured  from 
representative  establishments  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States. 

A  western  manufacturer,  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  prison-made 
articles  to  reduce  prices,  directed  attention  to  the  powers  of  con- 
centration of  product  by  prison  interests  and  stated  that  the  *  *  * 
Company  controlled  7  prisons  in  5  States  in  which  furniture  was 
made  for  the  single  prison-contracting  concern.  He  also  directed 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  1879,  which  stated:  '^ Trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ignore 
State  lines  entirely,  and  if  convicts  were  employed  in  manufacturing 
an  article  of  general  use  in  one  State  only  the  goods  thus  produced, 
if  better  or  cheaper  than  those  made  by  free  labor,  would  ver}-  soon 
find  their  way  to  all  the  other  States  and  compete  with  their  labor  in 
that  branch  of  industry.^' 

He  also  stated  that,  as  conditions  existed  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  to-day,  the  movement  of  prison-made  goods  and  their 
effect  was  the  same  as  if  it  were  all  made  in  one  State  and  sold  by 
one  company,  since  the  prisons  are  now  convenient  distributing 
points.     He  further  explained  the  prison  system  as  follows:  ''Their 
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usual  method  of  marketing  their  [prison]  goods  was  to  use  our 
catalogue  to  sell  by  and  offer  to  supply  any  of  the  goods  therein 
illustrated  at  a  discount  of  20  to  40  per  cent  from  our  printed  prices. 
These  prices  were  not  inflated,  but  were  based  entirely  upon  such 
reasonable  percentage  of  profit  as  every  manufacturing  establish- 
ment is  entitled  to.'' 

A  State  (Illinois)  penitentiary,  operating  under  the  public  account 
system  and  not  through  a  contractor,  issued  a  large  illustrated  cata- 
logue to  the  dealers,  in  which  were  shown  39  different  styles  of  rattan 
reed  furniture  made  in  that  prison,  with  the  printed  statement: 
**We  have  a  stock  of  these  numbers  now  on  hand  and  will  quote 
prices  upon  request."  The  following  table  gives  a  description  of 
these  articles,  with  the  prison's  net  price  to  dealers  for  each,  the 
price  for  each  that  the  manufacturer  employing  free  labor  would 
sell  to  dealers,  and  the  difference  on  each  article  between  the  prison 

and  the  aforesaid  manufacturer's  price: 

% 

PRICES  OF  FREE  AND  PRISON-MADE  GOODS. 


Description  of  articles. 


Conversation  ch%ir 

Large  comfort  rocldng-chair 

Large  comfort  rocker. 

Large  armchair,  spring  seat,  upholstered  in  cretonne 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair ^ 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair 

Large  comfort  rocker. 

Large  armchair. 

Lady's  armchair 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair 

Large  arm  rocking-chair 

Largo  comfort  rocker. 

Lady's  rocking-chair 

Fancy  cabinet 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair 

Lady's  armchair 

Suite,  5  pieces 

Couch  (26  by  78  inches) 

Largo  armchair 

Large  armchair 

Suite,  5  pieces 

Obiong  work  basket  (14  by  18  inches,  25  inches  high) . . 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair 

Lady's  rocking-chair 

Reed  arm  revolving  office  chair 

Lady's  comfort  rocking-chair 

Large  comfort  rocking-chair 

Lady's  comfort  rocking-chair 

Large  arm  comfort  rocking-chair 

Lady's  comfort  rocker 

Large  armchair 

Laoy's  comfort  rocking-chair 

Tute-il-t^tc,  42  Inches 

Large  arm  rocking-chair 

Large  ann  rocking-chair 

Lady's  sewing  rocjclng-chair 

Large  armchair,  spring  Bc»t,  upholstered  in  cretonne 


Manufac- 
turers' net 
S rice  to 
ealers. 


$8.79 
5.70 
6.70 
9.02 
6.17 
7.84 
4.75 
7.12 
6.70 
8.07 
7.84 
6.17 
4.75 
5.70 
4.75 
6.70 
6.17 
9.50 

12.82 
7.12 
6.41 
3.32 
1.90 
4.75 
7.84 
6.05 

14.25 
7.36 
5.70 
8.07 
9.97 
4.51 
3.32 
3.32 

19.95 
6.65 
7.12 
3.80 
7.60 


Prison  net 

Srice  to 
Balers. 


16.94 
4.50 
4.50 
7.12 

4.87 
6.19 


3. 
5. 
4. 


75 
62 
50 


6.37 
6.19 
4.87 
3.75 
4.50 
3.75 
4.50 


4. 
7. 


87 
50 


10.12 


5. 
5. 
2. 
1. 
3. 
6. 
5. 
11. 


02 
,06 
62 
50 
75 
19 
25 
25 
5.81 
4.50 
6.37 
7.87 
3.56 
2.62 
2.62 
15.75 
6.25 
5.62 
3.00 
6.00 


Difference 

in  favor  of 

prison 

price. 


11.85 
1.20 
L20 
1.90 
1.30 
1.65 
1.00 
L50 
1.20 
1.70 
L65 
1.30 


1. 
1. 
1. 


.00 

20 

.00 

1.20 

1. 

2. 

2. 


.30 

00 

70 

1.50 

1.35 

.70 

.40 

1.00 

1.G5 

1.40 

3.00 

1.5.> 

1.20 

1.70 

2.10 

.95 

.70 

.70 

4.20 

1.40 

1.50 

.^0 

1.00 
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STATXaCSNTS  OF  SALKBMEN. 

The  following  are  from  the  reports  of  traveling  salesmen  to  their 
employers : 

"A  chair  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  to  sell  at  $7,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  us  tp  sell  for  less  than  $10." 

**In  Peoria  I  was  selling  office  stools,  32-inch  leg,  at  SS.50  per 
dozen.  I  met  the  prison  chair  company's  32-inch  leg  office  stool  at 
$5.50  per  dozen.  I  threw  up  the  sponge,  as  that  was  less  than  our 
factory  could  produce  the  goods." 

*'In  Joliet,  a  year  ago  last  winter,  I  was  offering  our  full  oak  solid 
saddle-seat  diner  at  $14.50  per  dozen,  and  I  met  a  like  chair  from  the 
prison  chair  company  at  $12  per  dozen,  less  20  per  cent  and  2  per  cent 
delivered  at  the  retailer's  door,  making  the  price  less  than  the  goods 
could  be  produced  for  with  free  labor." 

"An  oak  diner,  cane  seat,  three-slat  double-spindle  back,  made  by 
both  the  Jolipt,  111.,  and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  prisons,  sold  at  $9  per  dozen, 
5  per  cent  off,  delivered  anywhere  in  the  State.  We  could  not  meet 
it  with  any  chair  of  like  proportion  under  $11  per  dozen." 

STATBMEKTS  OF  MANTJFACTT7BEBS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  these 
manufacturers: 

"A  thing  that  is  a  great  hardship  to  us  is  that  no  matter  how  dull 
business  may  be,  and  free  factories  must  curtail  their  output  to  the 
needs  of  the  market,  the  prison  factories  run  just  the  same,  and  their 
crews  just  as  large,  or  larger,  at  times  of  commercial  depression  as  at 
other  times." 

*^  Whatever  price  the  prison  manufacturer  places  upon  his  goods 
makes  the  market  price  for  this  article." 

*'Up  to  1903  we  were  employing  from  150  to  200  men  in  the  manu- 
facture of  reed  furniture,  particularly  chairs  and  rockers,  the  men 
employed  in  this  department  making  about  $2  a  day.  In  that  year 
the  State  of  Michigan  let  by  contract  to  a  furniture  company  the 
labor  of  350  convicts  at  Ionia  Prison.  Tlie  result  of  this  competition 
has  been  that  we  are  now  employing  about  60  people,  all  told,  in  the 
reed  industry.  Chairs  we  are  selling  for  $2.50  each  are  sold  by  the 
prison  concern  for  about  $1.65  regularly.  This  competition  has  prac- 
tically driven  us  out  of  the  reed-chair  business." 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTTFACTimEB. 

Up  to  about  two  years  ago  the  prison  at  Joliet,  111.,  was  farmed  out 
to  parties  who  made  there  a  variety  of  articles,  principally  boots  and 
shoes,  and  rattan  and  reed  furniture.  We  understand  that  manufac- 
turers of  boots  and  shoes  felt  their  competition  keenly,  and  we  suf- 
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fered  very  much  from  their  making  rattan  and  reed  furniture,  of 
which  business  this  firm  was  the  founder  in  this  country. 

They  made  reed  chairs  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  employer  of  free  labor  to  compete  with  them  and 
to  pay  their  debts.  We  would  instance  that  their  usual  method  of 
marketing  their  goods  was  to  use  our  catalogue  to  sell  by,  and  offer  to 
supply  any  of  the  goods  therein  illustrated  at  a  discount  of  20  to  40 
per  cent  from  our  printed  prices.  These  prices  were  not  inflated,  but 
were  based  entirely  upon  such  reasonable  percentage  of  profit  as 
every  manufacturing  establishment  is  entitled  to.  We  were  not 
able  to  meet  this  competition,  and  in  consequence  lost  a  great  many 
orders,  which,  could  we  have  had  them,  would  have  meant  work  to 
free  labor  at  good  wages. 

The  State  of  Illinois  finally  legislated  them  beyond  their  borders. 
They  moved  the  plant  to  Kentucky,  and  are  now  engaged  there  in 
practically  the  same  business.  We  find  their  competition  fully  as 
serious  as  before,  and  they  are  now  also  engaged  in  manufacturing 
baby  carriages  and  gocarts  and  a  lar^e  line  of  common  chairs. 

This  prison  and  others,  one  of  which  is  located  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  were  controlled  by  the  firm  of  *  *  *.  A  few  months  ago 
they  were  all  consolidated  and  absorbed  by  *  *  *  manufactur- 
ers of  chairs,  and  we  now  have  the  more  serious  proposition  of  an 
employer  of  free  labor  also  manufacturing  similar  goods  in  prisons 
and  pushing  their  sale  to  the  detriment  of  our  legitimate  business  as 
well  as  their  own. 

The  prison  located  at  New  Haven,  which,  as  stated  before,  is  now 
controlled  by  *  *  *  ,  is  now  making  laree  quantities  of  cheap 
and  medium-priced  cane-seated  chairs  and  selling  them  much  below 
market  prices.  For  example,  we  inclose  herewith  illustration  of 
their  chair  No.  101  A,  wiced  $10  per  dozen  with  arms  and  $9  per 
dozen  without  arms.  We  also  show  our  corresponding  chair.  No. 
G-345-1 ,  priced  $1 1 .50  per  dozen  with  arms  and  $10.50  without  arms. 
We  also  inclose  illustration  of  their  chair  No.  103,  which  lists  at 
$13.50  per  dozen,  and  our  corresponding  chair,  No.  G-395-1,  at  $16 
per  dozen,  or  $15  per  dozen  if  the  back  was  set  in  between  the  posts 
as  it  does  on  their  chair;  also  illustration  of  their  rocking  chair  No. 
103J,  which  they  list  at  $21  per  dozen,  and  our  No.  G-395-3,  which 
would  list  at  $24  per  dozen  ii  the  back  was  set  in  between  the  posts 
as  theirs  does. 

In  sending  you  these  illustrations  we  are  comparing  their  latest 
printed  prices  with  ours. 

This  Connecticut  prison  has  an  output,  we  believe,  of  about  75 
dozen  chairs  per  day,  perhaps  more,  and  we  feel  their  unjust  competi- 
tion very  severely  through  our  eastern  territory. 

To  go  back  to  the  reed  furniture,  we  would  advise  you  that  the 
worst  competition  that  we  have  in  this  line  comes  from  the  *  *  * 
Company,  *  *  *,  which  has  its  goods  made  in  the  Detroit  House 
of  Correction  and  elsewhere  in  prisons. 

We  inclose  herewith  photograph  of  our  reed  rocker  No.  118  D. 
which  we  formerly  made,  trying  to  compete  with  them  in  a  small 
degree.  Our  wholesale  price  on  this  chair  was  $2.25;  their  price  was 
$1.75  each,  or  perhaps  less  at  times  if  in  need  of  money.  We  have 
been  obUged  to  discontinue  this  chair  because  we  can  no  longer  make  it 
and  sell  it  at  $2.25  each  and  pay  our  debts.     By  the  aid  of  their  con- 
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vict  labor  they  can  make  it  and  sell  it  at  $1.75,  and  are  flooding  the 
country  with  the  goods;  whether  they  make  any  profit  on  it  or  not  at 
this  price  we  can  not  state. 

At  our  factory  at     *     *     *     we  make  chairs  of  various  kinds 

cane-seated  and  veranda  chairs;  reed  and  rattan  chairs  and  furniture ; 
folding  chairs  of  every  variety;  baby  carriages  and  gocarts;  cocoa 
mats  and  mattings.  This  factory  is  affected  in  its  output  also  by 
prison  labor,  and  most  especially  in  its  mat  department. 

There  are  prisons  in  the  Middle  West  that  are  now  turning  out  these 
door  mats  in  large  quantities,  many  carloads  a  month,  and  they  are 
sold  through  agents  and  through  jobbers,  such  as  *  *  *  ,  who, 
through  their  great  distributing  facilities,  are  placing  them  in  all  the 
large  department  stores  where  mats  are  sold.  In  fact,  we  can  now 
only  sell  these  cocoa  mats  to  parties  whom  we  can  prejudice  against 
prison-made  goods,  or  who  have  such  a  natural  prejudice  of  their  own, 
and  parties  who  demand  better  grades  of  goods,  special  sizes,  etc. 
This  Question  of  making  mats  in  prisons  should  certainly  be  carefully 
consiaered,  as  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  our  business  and  prevents  its 
expansion  and  the  employment  of  more  free  labor. 

We  have  sufficient  competition  on  such  goods  by  the  importers  of 
them  without  that  of  convict  labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MICHIGAN  MANUFACTTJBEB. 

Our  company  has  been  competing  with  prison  labor  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years^  as  it  seems  that  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  a  favorite  industry  for  the  employment  of  prison 
labor  in  several  of  the  prisons  in  the  country. 

If  I  give  you  the  result  of  our  experiences  in  two  instances  where  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  this  competition  you  will  probably  be  able  to 
obtain  more  practical  information  from  it  than  if  I  should  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  general  effects  of  prison  labor  on  free  labor,  and  the 
industries  that  employ  free  labor  in  competition  with  it. 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correction  makes  a  very  similar  line  of 
goods  to  those  which  are  manufactured  by  ourselves.  They  are 
making  perhaps  the  best  quality  of  that  grade  of  goods  which  is 
made  by  any  prison  institution  in  the  country.  The  goods,  as  they 
make  thorn,  should  command  as  high  a  price  as  those  made  by  free 
labor,  because  I  believe  that  they  are  fully  as  good. 

For  a  great  many  years  *  *  *  [t  was  impossible  to  amve 
at  any  understanding  m  the  matter  of  prices,  and  their  goods  were 
sold  in  open  market  at  figures  very  much  below  those  which  we 
were  able  to  make  or  which  the  tracle  would  pay  were  it  not  for  the 
prison  competition. 

At  that  time  the  institution  was  running  exclusively  on  making 
chairs.  They  were  employing  some  three  or  four  hundred  long-term 
United  States  and  Territorial  prisoners  sent  in  from  outside  of  the 
State. 

In  the  last  few  yeare  *  *  *  these  conditions  have  been 
changed  considerably  for  the  better.  A  law  was  passed  several 
yeai-s  ago  by  the  Michigan  legislature  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  convicts  outside  of  tne  State,  and  this,  of  course,  reduced  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  institution. 
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Then,  by  the  advice  of  the  board  of  managers,  Mr.  *  *  * 
varied  the  industries  and  introduced  the  manufacture  of  peari  but- 
tons and  brushes.  This,  with  the  reduced  number  of  inmates, 
relieved  the  situation  in  the  chair  business. 

More  than  this,  Mr.  *  *  *  has  maintained  a  fairly  reason- 
able understanding  with  the  manufacturers  of  chairs  in  free  factories, 
and  does  not  make  his  prices  run  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  less  than 
goods  of  the  same  quaUty  made  outside. 

Up  to  1903  we  were  employing  from  150  to  200  men  in  the  manu- 
facture of  reed  furniture,  particularly  chairs  and  rockers.  The  men 
in  this  department  were  making  about  S2  a  day  at  piecework. 

In  that  year  the  State  of  Michigan  let  to  the  *  *  *  Company 
by  contract  the  labor  of  350  convicts  at  Ionia  prison.  The  highest 
price  paid  for  this  labor  was  50  cents  per  day  and  carrying  with  it 
the  usual  percentage  of  "lumpers,"  or  men  for  which  no  charge  is 
made. 

The  result  of  this  competition  has  been  that  we  are  now  employ- 
ing about  60  people  all  told  in  the  reed  industry. 

Chairs  that  we  are  selling  for  $2.50  each  are  sold  by  the  *  *  * 
Company  for  about  $1.65  regularly,  and  we  are  advised  at  much 
lower  prices  in  large  lots.  This  competition  has  practically  driven 
us  out  of  the  reed-wiair  business. 

Prison  competition  aflFects  the  employer  of  free  labor  in  both  good 
and  bad  times.  In  dull  times  the  prison  labor  is  kept  employed 
whether  there  is  demand  for  goods  at  a  price  or  not.  Goods  are 
thrown  upon  the  market  when  produced,  as  they  must  be  disposed 
of  without  reference  to  their  cost,  even  on  the  basis  of  prison  labor. 

When  business  is  unusually  good,  as  at  the  present  time  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  is  such  a  demand  for  labor  in 
other  industries  at  good  wages  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  manufac- 
turer who  is  competing  with  prison  labor  to  obtain  all  of  the  labor 
he  needs,  because  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  price  which  secures  the  labor 
from  the  industry  that  does  not  nave  prison  competition  to  compete 
with. 

For  instance,  in  this  State  at  the  present  time  an  intelligent  work- 
man, without  any  special  trade,  can  find  employment  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  at  wages  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  day,  while  we  are  not 
able  to  pay  any  such  a  price  for  men  on  reed  goods,  who  usually  earn 
about  $2  per  day,  and  tnen  on  work  of  a  higher  class  than  the  prison 
labor  makes. 

Therefore  it  is  only  in  medium  times,  when  business  is  neither 
dull  nor  very  good,  that  we  are  able  to  get  the  best  results,  because 
labor  is  then  at  a  moderate  figure  and  the  supply  is  sufficient. 

The  employer  of  free  labor  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  open  market 
and  engage  his  workmen  and  must  pay  the  market  price. 

The  pnson  contractor,  making  a  contract  with  the  State  at  a  very 
low  price  is  assured  of  a  uniform  cost  of  labor  for  the  full  term  of 
his  contract,  which  is  usually  ten  years. 

As  a  matter  of  experiment,  we  have  tried  two  different  men  who 
have  been  discharged  from  the  Ionia  prison,  where  they  learned  the 
trade  of  reed  worker,  and  we  find  that  they  are  able  to  do  fully  as 
much  work  as  one  working  for  us  and  who  has  learned  his  tracle  in 
a  free  shop. 
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It  is  true  that  these  men  are  not  always  desirable  employees, 
because  of  their  bad  character  and  irregular  habits,  but  if  they 
cottld  be  put  under  the  same  discipline  outside  that  they  are  sub- 
jected to  m  prison  I  am  quite  sure  tnat  they  would  do  fully  as  much 
work  under  the  proper  direction  as  the  usual  laborer  does  outside. 

STATSMBNT  OF  AN  ULLIHOIS  1CANTJFACTT7BEB. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  express  in  condensed  form  the  situation  as  it 
has  become  impressed  upon  me  after  an  experience  extending  oyer 
a  dozen  years  or  more  in  attempting  to  combat  the  distressing  effects 
of  the  conyict  competition  upon  our  own  business  and  in  other  lines 
that  are  similarly  affected,  and  that  we  haye  been  cooperating^  with 
to  secure  relief.  I  might  enumerate  instances  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
when  the  State  was  selling  the  goods,  that  the  conyict-made  article 
was  sold  on  the  market  at  prices  that  barely  coyered  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  and  where  the  State  receiyed  no  benefit  whateyer 
from  the  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  the  goods  were  sold  and  held 
up  by  the  purchaser  to  the  free  manufacturer  as  the  criterion  of 
I>rices  at  which  they  were  able  to  supply  themselyes.  This  condi- 
tion was  so  unusual  that,  after  continuing  it  to  an  extent  that  the 
State  had  lost  upward  of  $2,000,000,  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
the  conyicts,  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  were  let  by 
contracts  to  yarious  companies.  The  result  of  the  contract  plan 
was  that  the  price  still  continued  to  be  so  much  below  the  price  made 
by  legitimate  manufacturers  in  free  shops  that  the  competition 
enect  was  just  as  bad,  and  I  might  cite  numerous  instances  of  where 
oak  chairs  that  should  sell  for  a  specific  price  per  dozen  were  sold 
by  the  prison  contractor  at  discounts  ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
placing  the  net  price  to  the  customer  below  the  cost  to  the  free 
manufacturer,  when  his  factory  expenses  and  the  wages  that  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  his  free  laborers  were  considered.  Another 
instance  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  what,  in  our  yiew,  is  an  impor- 
tant point  in  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  a  class  of  goods  attacked 
by  the  prison  contractor  is  in  the  reea-chair  business.  The  case  in 
point,  a  certain  rocker  known  as  the  '^comfort  rocker,' '  on  which  a 
proper  price — we  will  say  fiye  years  ago — was  $4  each  to  the  trade, 
and  at  that  price  the  manufacturer  would  enjoy  a  comfortable  profit 
and  would  be  able  to  pay  his  workmen  a  fair  wage.  A  similar  chair 
was  made  at  the  Joilet  renitentiary  and  put  upon  the  market  at  $3. 
The  chair  was  not  quite  as  good  as  the  tree-made  cliair,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  sufficiently  so  to  attract  the  trade  and  to  sell  in  very 
large  quantities.  The  effect  was  to  compel  us  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  our  chair  so  that  we  might  meet  the  competition.  In  doing  this 
the  chair  became  poorer  in  quality  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
were  reduced  so  that  we  were  able  to  produce  a  chair  that  we  could 
sell  at  $3.25,  and  it  was  sufficiently  good  so  that  it  would  secure  a 
portion  of  the  trade.  The  conyict  contractor  then  reduced  the 
price  of  his  own  chair  somewhat  and  reduced  the  quality  somewhat, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  sell  it  for  prices  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $2.50. 
In  attempting  to  meet  this  we  reduced  tne  quality  of  our  own 
chair  again  and  reduced  the  wages  again  as  low  as  we  were  able  to, 
and  by  that  means  continued  to  sell  a  portion  of  our  chairs  for  a 
while  longer,  until  the  prison  contractor  still  further  reduced  the 
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quality  of  his  chair,  and  in  the  end  sustains  a  position  in  the  market 
tliat  has  practically  driven  the  free  manufacturers  out  of  this  class 
of  business,  and  the  chairs  are  to-day  being  sold  as  low  as  $1.75  each, 
but  in   doing  this  the  material  has  been  taken  out  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  a  very  inferior  article 
has  resulted  and  a  customer  that  buys  one  of  these  pieces  finds  that 
in  very  many  cases  it  is  so  weak  in  its  construction  that  it  will  last 
but  a  little  while,  and  the  customer's  impression  is  that  the  whole 
character  of  reed  goods  is  weak  and  not  durable,  and  the  consequent 
result  is  a  general  injury  to  a  class  of  business  than  which  there  is 
none  more  reputable  in  the  coimtry  and  which  would  not  have  been 
brought  about  had  it  not  been  for  the  convict  competition.     I 
naight  cite  as  coming  to  my  knowledge  in  the  course  of  investiga- 
tions held  that  the  trade  or  the  broom  manufacturers  all  over  the 
country  is  most  seriously  injured  by  prison-made  brooms;  the  shoe 
business  in  a  certain  line  of  working  snoes  that  are  universally  used 
all  over  the  country  are  made  at  tne  present  time  almost  entirely 
in  prison,  and  the  tree  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  free  laborers, 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  this  class  of  goods  at  all, 
because  they  have  had  to  be  absolutely  abandoned  by  the  free  shops 
on  accoimt  of  their  not  being  able  to  compete  witn  convict-made 
goods.     It  is  an  indisputable  lact  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  will 
inform  himself  on  the  question  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  question 
of  volume  of  the  product  of  a  prison  shop  that  affects  the  free  manu- 
facturer in  the  same  class  of  goods  as  it  is  the  price  at  which  the 
convict-made  article  is  sold,  and  that  the  effect  of  this  price  is  to 
compel  the  free  manufacturer  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  goods  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  in  material,  and  to  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  thereby  affecting  all  of  that  quality  of  labor.     The 
pure  statistician  in  reviewing  the  situation  and  comparing  the  vol- 
ume of  prison-made  articles  with  the  same  articles  made  in  the  free 
shops  does  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  practical  effect 
that  it  has  on  the  manufacturer  of  any  article  that  is  attacked  by 
the  convict-labor  contractor,  and  don't  seem  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  blighting  and  demoralizing  effect  that  the  convict-made  article 
has. 

I  inclose  with  this  a  sheet  covering  illustrations  lately  issued  by 
the  Joliet  penitentiary.  The  styles  illustrated  are  almost  entirely 
copies  of  our  own.  The  prices  indicated  under  the  illustrations  are 
the  proper  market  prices  as  established  by  the  reputable  free  facto- 
ries of  the  country.  The  State,  you  will  notice,  does  not  publish 
prices,  but  in  a  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  signifj'  that  they  will 
quote  prices  on  request.  It  is  a  fact  given  me  by  the  warden  of  the 
Joliet  penitentiary,  and  confirmed  by  outside  reports,  that  the  State 
sells  these  goods  as  low  as  30  and  in  some  cases  35  per  cent  discount, 
while  the  discount  of  the  free  manufacturer  would  range  from  5  to  1 5 
per  cent.  The  difference  makes  more  than  the  entire  profit  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  free  manufacturer  to  make,  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  prison  contractor  has  the  advantage,  rent  free 
of  the  factories  of  the  State,  including  heat,  light,  and  power;  no 
insurance  or  taxes  to  pay  on  real  estate,  and  that  the  labor  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  State  will  not  exceed  40  to  50  cents  per  man, 
while  the  free  manufacturer  has  to  pay  all  of  these  operating  expenses, 
with  a  wage  scale  to  the  man  ranging  in  the  close  vicinity  of  $2  per 
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day.  The  competition  is  most  severe,  and  I  am  writing  mainly  about 
a  class  of  goods  in  which  we  are  vitally  interested,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  whether  it  applies  to  chairs,  brooms,  shoes,  hollow  ware, 
shirts,  matting,  harness,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  goods 
that  are  taken  up  by  the  penitentiaries.  It  is  an  evil  inherent  to  the 
principle  of  allowing  public  funds  or  public  help  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  sold  in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MICHIGAN  MANTJFACTXJBEB. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  the  demoralizing  effect  of 

f)rison  labor  in  this  country  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  free 
abor.  I  have  made  this  a  study  for  sixteen  years  or  more,  during 
which  time  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  *  *  *  Company.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  among  the  furniture  and  chair  manufacturers, 
especially  the  manufacturers  of  chairs,  that  great  suffering  has  been 
sustained  bj  them  from  the  unfair  competition  by  prison-made  goods. 
This  labor  is  contracted  for  at  a  comparatively  very  small  price,  run- 
ning from  30  to  50  cents  per  day,  this  enabling  such  contractors  to  put 
their  product  on  the  marKet  at  a  price  that  no  manufacturer  employ- 
ing honest  labor  and  paying  living  wages  could  possibly  meet  without 
loss.  The  prison  shops  pay  no  tax,  while  the  manufacturer  of  chairs 
and  other  goods  which  come  into  competition  with  them,  and  their 
employees,  pay  millions  of  dollars  toward  the  support  of  the  National 
ana  State  government.  I  have  in  my  employ  as  superintendent  of 
the  woodworking  department  of  our  factory  a  man  that  was  formerly 
employed  as  superintendent  in  a  prison  factory.  He  was  in  this  fac- 
tory for  six  or  seven  years  as  superintendent  of  certain  branches  of  the 
work,  and  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  could  get  more  labor  out 
of  a  convict  than  he  can  get  out  of  the  ordinary  chair  worker  that  we 
employ  to-day.  Labor  throughout  the  country  is  in  a  very  uneasy 
condition,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  them  or  keep  them 
together  at  the  wages  that  the  chair  manufacturers  are  able  to  pay  them 
at  the  present  time.  To  show  you  the  condition  of  the  labor  market 
to-day,  would  say  that  we  have  a  very  nice  village  with  very  large  paper 
mills,  and  quite  a  large  chair  factory,  and  we  employ  from  150  to  200 
men.  In  looking  over  the  books  1  see  that  we  nave  employed  over 
100  men  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  April  who  were  not 
with  us  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  other  words,  we  had  about  100  men 
that  we  employed  who  either  left  or  were  discharged  during  this  time. 
I  think  the  manufacturers  of  chairs  throughout  the  country,  in  fact 
I  am  positive  from  my  work  with  these  manufacturers,  would  be  will- 
ing and  very  glad  to  pay  their  men  greater  wages  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  so  to  do,  but  we  are  met  by  very  low  prices  from  every  quarter 
on  prison-made  goods,  and  while  the  prisons  can  not  supply  all  the 
chairs  that  are  needed  in  this  country,  they  have  a  very  demoralizing 
effect  on  these  prices,  and  a  tendency  to  hold  down  legitimate  prices 
on  the  products  of  free-labor  chair  factories.  I  was  at  the  Ionia  prison, 
in  this  State,  some  time  ago  when  the  contract  was  let  to  the  *  *  * 
Company  for  a  certain  number  of  the  convicts  in  that  institution.  I  was 
there  with  a  delegation  from  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  and  other  furni- 
ture centers,  composed  largely  of  the  strongest  furniture  and  chair 
men  in  Michigan,  to  see  if  we  could  possibly  keep  these  people  from 
getting  the  contract  from  the  State.     At  tins  time  we  met  uovernor 
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BlisSy  together  with  several  other  State  officials,  but  regardless  of  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  them,  the  contracts  were  let  to  the 
*  *  ,  *  Company.  Although  I  did  not  hear  definitely  at  that  time 
the  price  paid  for  them,  I  understand  that  it  was  from  33  cents  to  35 
cents  per  day  for  this  labor.  From  what  I  have  understood  of  the 
'^  *  *  Company,  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  very  successful  in 
their  business  before  they  got  this  contract.  After  that  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  handle  goods  from  the  *  *  *  Company,  through  our 
agents  on  the  road.  After  the  *  *  *  Company  had  got  this  prison 
labor  we  received  notice  from  the  *  *  *  people  that  they  would 
have  to  withdraw  their  goods  from  us,  as  they  intended  to  move  their 
factory  across  the  Detroit  River  into  Canada,  and  do  business  there, 
selling  their  product  in  Canada,  where  they  would  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  prison  labor.  I  know  several  other  instances  of  this 
description,  where  people  have  retired  from  the  chair  business,  or  are 
working  on  such  a  close  margin  as  to  make  business  unsafe,  largely  on 
account  of  the  competition  from  this  prison  labor.  I  understand 
from  authority  that  is  indisputable  that  during  the  last  year  the 
'^     *     *     Company  made  $40,000  on  their  investment. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  OHIO  MAKXTFACTXJItEB. 

In  behalf  of  our  company  and  a  large  number  of  men  employed  in 
our  reed  department,  we  desire  to  submit  to  you  facts  that  have  been 
very  serious  in  their  effects  upon  us.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
convicts  in  the  Ionia,  Mich.,  prison  and  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  prison 
who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  chairs  andf  rockers. 
The  very  low  price  at  which  this  labor  has  been  contracted  has  made 
it  possible  for  their  work  to  be  put  upon  the  market  at  prices  that  are 
simply  impossible  for  us  to  meet.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  large 
busmess  on  reed  furniture,  which  with  the  reed  work  in  our  baby  car- 
riage and  gocart  bodies  gave  steady  employment  to  a  large  force  of 
men  the  year  round,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  oiu* 
business  on  reed  rockers,  as  a  result  of  prison  competition,  we  are 
unable  to  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  our  reed  workers 
from  four  to  six  months  a  year.  These  mei^  being  unable  to  find 
employment  at  their  trade,  are  forced  to  work  at  other  labor  at  much 
less  wages  than  they  could  earn  and  should  earn  at  their  trade.  This 
works  an  injury  to  free  skilled  labor,  and  to  our  stockholders,  who 
have  their  capital  tied  up  in  a  plant  equipped  to  employ  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MICHIGAN  MANUPACTOBEK. 

Prison-made  goods  are  a  constant  menace  to  le^timate  business 
and  by  disturbing  the  markets  minimize  the  possibility  of  manufac- 
turers making  as  favorable  and  permanent  arrangement  in  the 
matter  of  wages  and  employment  with  their  employees  as  would  be 
possible  if  all  were  governea  by  the  competition  arising  from  natural 
free  conditions.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  actually  sold  that 
the  evil  is  most  apparent,  but  in  the  constant  disruption  of  trade 
conditions.  The  average  dealer  desires  to  conduct  ms  business  on 
a  fair  basis  and  supply  goods  to  his  customers  that  represent  good 
construction,  merit,  and  value,  and  thereby  hold  and  renew  his 
trade,  and  preferably  favors  the  marketing  of  good  chairs  made  in 
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a  free  shop.  The  fact  that  every  dollar  paid  to  a  free  shop  represents 
larger  wages,  paid  to  deserving  men  supporting  worthy  families,  is  a 
source  of  priae  to  the  dealer,  and  he  is  reluctant  to  handle  goods 
made  by  convicts  who  have  no  interest  in  their  work,  and  he  knows 
that  the  mone^  paid  for  prison  goods  swells  the  contractors'  profits, 
and  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  community  as  compared  to  money 
paid  to  worthy  and  free  mechanics  is  correspondingly  lessened.  But 
unfortunately  there  are  dealers  who  are  willing  to  nandle  anything 
that  promises  profits,  and  one  such  dealer  in  a  town,  putting  in  a  stock 
of  prison-made  goods  and  offering  them  for  sale  at  prices  lower  than 
a  manufacturer  paying  liberal  wages  can  make  the  goods,  destrovs 
the  trade  of  all  the  other  dealers,  and  presses  their  business  to  tne 
exclusion  of  any  fair  profits  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  destroys  confidence  in  the 
community  and  forces  the  standard  of  merit  and  values  to  the  lowest 
point. 

Again,  it  is  obligatory  upon  free  manufacturers  desirous  of  perpetu- 
ating an  honorable  business  to  incur  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  the 
creation  and  designing  of  suitable  goods,  possessing  meritorious  fea- 
tures, that  will  attract  trade  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  This 
custom  being  prevalent  among  competitive  firms  insures  good  com- 
fortable styles  that  represent  but  a  fair  profit,  and  it  is  very  discourag- 
ing to  a  manufacturer  after  he  incurs  this  trouble  and  expense  and  has 
taxed  his  resources  in  originating  and  marketing  useful  styles  to 
have  them  produced  in  a  mutilatea  form  by  piratical  prison  contract- 
ors and  offered  in  competition  at  prices  that  are  not  in  any  sense 
fovemed  by  cost  of  designing,  or  wages  paid  cabinetmakers,  who 
ave  learned  a  trade  and  are  worthy  supporters  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

The  usual  response  by  persons  interested  in  gains  resulting  from 
convict-made  goods  to  arguments  advanced  by  free  manufacturers 
and  operatives  engaged  in  free  manufactories  that  they  wish  to  sup- 
press the  trade  in  pnson-made  commodities  for  their  selfish  interest 
IS  very  rarely  justified  by  facts.  YThile  gain  may  be  the  primary 
motive  that  governs  any  and  all  manufacturers,  yet  the  perpetuation 
and  advancement  of  ^eir  employees  is  a  dominant  feature,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  is  not  in  a  great  measure  actuated  by  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  hberal  distribution  of  good  wages  is  a  rarity;  and  one  of 
the  most  inimical  sources  of  prevention  of  hberal  wages  to  operatives 
in  free  chair  factories  can  be  traced  directly  to  prison  competition 
in  chairs. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  SALESMAN  FOB  A  MICHIGAN  MANTTFACTT7BEK. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  17th  instant,  I  would  say  that  competition 
with  the  line  of  chairs  manufactured  by  the  Detroit  house  of  correc- 
tion at  the  very  low  prices  they  quote  and  the  extra  3  per  cent  dis- 
count which  tney  give  over  and  above  other  manufacturers  loses  to 
myself,  as  well  as  others  selling  in  this  territory,  a  great  share  of 
trade  that  I  would  no  doubt  secure  if  prices  and  discounts  were 
on  an  equal  basis. 

You  can  take  in  my  territory  such  dealers  as  *  *  *  and 
many  others  whom  I  could  mention,  who,  when  I  approach  them  on 
certain  patterns,  show  me  what  they  are  buying  trom  the  Detroit 
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house  of  correction  at  a  much  lower  price.  Take,  for  instance,  their 
Nos.  29  and  34  diners,  with  bent  front  legs ;  oak  chairs,  at  $  11  per  dozen  : 
No.  52  oak  diner  at  $8;  also  No.  33  short  post-oak  diner,  a  very  good 
chair,  at  $11.50.  I  am  certain  that  no  free  factory  can  put  the  same 
goods  on  the  market  and  make  money.  The  strongest  competition  of 
all,  though,  from  them,  is  the  new  Kne  of  cheap  diners  they  recently  put 
out  in  both  cane  and  wood  seat,  all  finished  m  imitation  of  quartered- 
oak  stock,  a  good  finished  large-sized  chair.  I  refer  to  their  No. 
100  and  No.  101  cane  seats  at  $10  per  dozen  and  No.  102  and  No.  103 
at  $9,  cane  seats.  Also  Nos.  104  and  105,  wood  seats,  at  $9  per  dozen. 
These  chairs  to  be  made  by  free  labor,  and  put  on  the  market  at 
same  price,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  any  manufacturer. 

8TATE1CBNT  OF  A  WISOOKSIN  MAKXTFACTTJKEB. 

The  chair  manufacturers  hare  to  compete  with  a  good  many  prison 
factories  making  chairs.     It  has  been  a  great  buraen  on  us  for  the 
reason  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  prison  manufacturer  has 
only  been  from  33  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  tnat  paid  in  free  factories. 
Besides  that,  they  have  been  furnished  in  many  instances  with  light, 
heat,  and  power  and  in  some  instances  nonproducing  help,  such  as 
men  who  clean  up  the  factory,  etc.,  at  a  mere  nominal  price  or  for 
nothing.     These  chairs  have  been  put  on  the  mai^et  at  from  20  to 
40^  per  cent  less  than  we  could  put  out  a  similar  chair.      Another 
thing  that  is  a  great  hardship  to  us  is  that  no  matter  how  dull  business 
may  be,  and  free  factories  must  curtail  their  output  to  the  n^Bds  of 
the  market,  the  prison  factories  run  just  the  same,  and  their  crews 
just  as  laree  or  larger  at  times  of  commercial  depression  than  at  other 
times.     I  believe  tnat  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  the  criminals  oi  the 
country  should  fall  on  all  the  people  and  not  on  some  particular  class 
of  manufacturers  with  whom  the  prisoners  are  brought  in  competi- 
tion.    That  the  prisoners  must  be  taken  care  of  in  a  humane  way, 
and  should  be  so  cared  for  as  to  come  out  of  prison  benefited  bv 
their  confinement,  rather  than  made  more  defective,  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  everyone.     The  system  of  contract  labor  makes  these  men 
mere  machines.     They  come  out  of  it  merely  a  cog  in  some  machine. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  thev  find  the  machine  outside  ot   prison 
into  which  they  would  fit  and  become  useful,  self-supp)orting  citizens. 
In  my  opinion  their  prison  work  should  be  manual  labor,  with  the 
least  possible  use  of  machinery,  and  along  lines  so  diversified  that 
they  will  not  be  a  burdensome  competitor  to  free  factories,  and  will 
be  so  qualified  by  their  prison  training  as  to  be  able  to  do  more  than 
one  thing  when  they  get  out  of   prison.     The  restriction  on  inter- 
state trade  of  prison-made  goods,  I  believe  would  force  the  States 
to  take  up  this  problem.     The  financial  earnings  of  the  prisoner 
should  be  the  least  iteni  considered  in  setthng  the  problem. 

BTATEMBNT  OF  A  WISCONSIN  MANUFACTUREB. 

Prison  labor  has  certainly  had  a  decided  tendency  to  lower  the 
wages  of  free  labor  in  the  chair  factories  of  this  city. 

A  chair  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  to  sell  at  $7  which  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  sell  for  less  than  $10.  This  is  only  one 
instance  given  as  a  comparison,  as  the  material  was  equal  in  price. 
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To  lower  our  selling  price  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  it  from  the 
laborer. 

Personally  I  find  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  particularly  in  the  South, 
because  of  tnis  alien  laoor. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  ILLINOIS  MANT7FACTI7BEB. 

One  of  our  men  was  lately  arrested  while  at  work  in  our  factory;  he 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  burglary  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
term  of  years,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  making  cnairs  of  the  same 
class  as  he  was  working  on  while  with  us,  and  tnereby  becoming  a 
great  source  of  competition  to  his  former  fellow-workmen. 

The  case  illustrates  to  my  mind  an  important  situation  whereby 
the  convict-made  product,  on  account  of  the  lower  prices  on  the 
market,  of  necessity  bears  down  the  wages  of  any  workman  in  a 
similar  craft,  increasing  their  temptation  to  conunit  crime  for  which 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  add  to  the  very  competi- 
tion they  had  before  been  striving  against,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  prison  authorities  will  invariably  put  a  man  at  work  at  the 
trade  witn  which  he  is  familiar.  I  thjnk  the  illustration  is  good,  as 
drawing  out  the  fact  that  the  present  method  of  contracting  convict 
labor  is  tending  to  produce  convicts  out  of  free  men  as  much  or  more 
than  the  punishment  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  tends  to  reform 
the  prisoner,  and  as  there  are  many  times  the  number  of  honest 
laborers  employed  in  proportion  to  the  convicts  in  any  trade  with 
which  you  might  choose  to  compare,  it  would  prove  to  be  the  fact  that 
for  every  convict  employed  in  any  trade  he  is  injuring  the  wages  of 
all  the  workmen  in  a  similar  trade  in  proportion  to  the  number 
employed,  as  well  as  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
employers  of  labor  to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  tneir  capital  invested. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MISSOTJBI  MANTJFACTTJBEB. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  as  to  the  bad  effect  on  free  labor 
where  factories  employing  such  free  labor  are  in  competion  with 
goods  manufactured  l)y  convict  labor,  no  matter  in  what  line  of 
manufacture  that  may  be,  as  we  are  well  aware  of  the  bad  effect  it  has 
in  the  line  we  manufacture,  as  the  factory  to  meet  such  competition 
has  to  economize  at  all  points,  and  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  labor,  so 
you  can  readily  see  in  wnat  way  it  affects  the  free  labor. 

We  are  at  present  compelled  to  meet  the  prices,  as  close  as  we  can, 
offered  by  jobbers  in  this  city  on  chairs  nought  from  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction ;  in  fact,  we  believe  the  greater  part  of  its  output, 
which  affects  the  free  labor  employed  hy  us  very  seriously. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  the  number  of  styles 
referred  to  when  calling  your  attention  to  the  jobbers  handling  the 
output  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  excepting  in  a  general  way, 
and  that  would  be  from  the  price  of  the  four  spindle  bow  back  wood- 
seat  chair  at  $4.75  per  dozen,  or  less,  to  the  fancier  cane  and  wood  seat 
line  of  about  $12  per  dozen. 

As  you  understand,  we  find  no  regular  prices  on  this  line  of  goods, 
excepting  to  be  imder  whatever  price  is  offered  on  similar  goods  by 
the  factories  employing  free  labor. 

In  other  woros,  it  seems  they  try  to  be  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
lower.     After  considering  the  matter  carefully,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
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that  on  that  class  of  goods,  taking  the  prices  quoted;  we  should  now 
be  getting  about  25  per  cent  more  to  allow  a  margin. 

The  cheapest  chair  that  we  manufacture  to-day  is  the  four  spindle 
bow  back,  which  sells  at  S5.25  per  dozen,  and  if  it  was  not  for  this 
competition,  ought  to  sell  for  better  than  $6,  and  by  the  prices  being 
too  low,  the  factories  naturally  do  not  push  sale  of  this  class  of  goods, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  detriment  to  the  free  labor. 

STATEICENT  OF  A  MASSACHUSETTS  MAKTJFACTTJBEB. 

• 

In  a  general  way,  would  say  that  in  several  departments  of  our 
business  we  are  subjected  to  competition  from  this  source,  which 
restricts  and  hampers  our  operations  greatly.  This  will  apply  par- 
ticularly to  our  lines  of  reed  furniture,  children's  carriages  and 
gocarts,  wood  and  cane  seat  chairs  and  cocoa  mats  and  mattings. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  another  corporation  or  firm  in  the  entire 
country  conducting  a  business  of  such  diversity  as  ours  which  is  so 
hampered.  Because  of  competition  from  the  institutions  employing 
convict  labor,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  our  mat  and  matting 
business  has  been  conducted  at  a  serious  loss  for  several  years,  ana 
we  are  only  hanging  on  in  hopes  that  something  will  develop  in  the 
near  future  to  justify  our  continuance  in  the  business.  Otherwise, 
we  must  abandon  it  absolutely  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Within  a  few  days  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  such  reductions  to 
our  largest  customer  for  reed  furniture  to  meet  the  competition  of 
contractors  employing  convict  labor  in  the  State  of  Michigan  that 
there  will  be  nothing  m  it  for  us  unless  we  can  still  further  reduce  our 
prices  for  labor,  and  this  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  do,  as  our 
employees  in  that  department  are  already  poorly  paid,  as  the  result  of 
our  efforts  to  stay  in  the  business,  and  compete  with  this  objection- 
able competition. 

STATEMENT   OF  AN  OFFICIAL   OF  A  MANTJFACTTJBEBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Our  organization  of  manufacturers  has  taken  up  the  fight  against 
the  competition  emanating  from  State  prisons  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  in  some  of  them  we  nave  met  with  pronouncecl  success.  Our 
object  is  to  have  all  of  the  States  adopt  what  is  called  **  the  New  York 
law,"  which  prohibits  the  placing  of  the  products  of  prison  labor  on 
the  open  market.  We  are,  however,  materially  handicapped,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  national  law  prohibiting  the  transporting  of 
the  prison-made  goods  made  in  one  State  to  another  State.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  national  law  now  upon  the  statute 
books  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  prison-made  goods  made 
in  any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States.  Now,  could  not  this 
be  extended  so  that  we  could  get  relief  through  a  law  confining  the 
prison-made  goods  made  in  a  State  to  the  State  in  which  they  are 
produced  t 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  competition  that  the  free  manufac- 
turer and  the  free  laborer  is  now  competing  with  is  one  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  meet.  Whenever  a  prison  contractor  takes 
up  a  certain  line  of  goods  to  manufacture,  it  invariably  results  in  the 
aosolute  abandonment  of  this  particular  line  by  the  free  manufac- 
turer and  free  laborer.     We  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact  in  all  of  our 
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investigations,  which  have  extended  to  boots  and  shoes,  cooperage, 
hollow  ware,  certain  lines  of  plumbers'  supplies,  saddlerv,  hosiery, 
furniture,  reed  and  rattan  chairs  and  furniture,  wood  and  cane  seat 
chairs,  etc.  The  hollow-ware  industry  is  one  that  we  might  say  has 
been  absolutely  absorbed  by  the  prison  contractor,  and  there  are 
to-day  but  few,  if  any,  free  shops  manufacturing  hollow  ware  by 
free  labor.  This  was  once  a  great  free  industry,  and  all  employees 
formerly  demanded  for  this  work  have  been  obliged  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  lines  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  prison 
contractor  with  prison  labor  are  now  seldom  made  by  the  free  manu- 
facturer, due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the 
competition.  This  same  argument  holds  good  in  all  the  various 
industries. 

In  our  investigations  we  have  found  that  the  prison  contractor 
undersells  the  free  manufacturer  all  the  way  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
In  many  instances  it  was  proven  that  the  goods  sold  by  the  prison 
manufacturer  were  listed  at  such  low  prices  that  the  free  manufac- 
turer was  unable,  if  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  product  at  the  same 
figures,  to  pay  the  bare  wages  of  his  men  and  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  lie  was  simplj'  compelled  to  stop  manufacturing  this  line 
of  goods. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  prisons  to 
which  we  object.  It  is  the  placing  of  them  upon  the  open  market,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  competition  emanating  from  the  prisons  regulates 
the  market  price  of  the  article  manufactured.  This  is  the  evil  that 
both  the  free  manufacturer  and  free  laborer  objects  to.  Whatever 
price  the  prison  manufacturer  places  upon  his  goods  makes  the  market 
price  for  this  article,  and  forces  the  free  manufacturer  to  sell  his 
product  at  a  loss  or  close  up  his  business.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  no 
tree  manufacturer  can  compete  with  the  prison  contractor. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MICHIGAN  MANTJFACTIJREB. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  inclosed  letter  from  Mr.  *  *  *  ,  who 
has  traveled  for  us  for  four  or  five  year3  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I 
think  this  will  give  you  specific  cases  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Mr.  *  *  *  letter  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  chair 
trade  at  the  present  time.  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  our 
chairs  are  sola  in  less  than  carload  lots  at  2  off  30  days,  net  60  days. 
The  only  point  that  we  equalize  freight  for  is  in  the  West,  and  we 
equalize  freight  with  Chicago,  as  I  think  most  of  the  old-established 
chair  houses  do. 

STATEMENT   OF  A  SALESMAN  OF  A  MICHIGAN  MANTTFACTIJREB. 

Yours  of  the  17th  instant  just  to  hand,  and  I  note  your  request 
for  specific  instances  of  my  experience  with  prison-made  goods  in  the 
chair  trade.  Had  you  asked  these  questions  two  years  ago  I  could 
have  given  you  a  volume  of  it,  but  or  late  I  had  come  to  regard  it  as 
an  incurable  evil,  and  whenever  I  have  come  up  against  prison- 
made  chairs  and  their  prices  I  do  not  try  to  sell  our  chair,  as  it  can 
not  be  done  without  a  loss,  and  I  go  off  and  leave  the  customer. 

For  instance,  two  years  ago  this  summer  we  were  getting  a  fair 
trade  from     *     *     *     in  bow  backs  and  cheap  elm  diners  and  the 
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"*  *  *  people  came  in  there  and  sold  the  same  patterns  at  50 
cent«  per  cozen  on  bow  backs  and  75  cents  and  $1  per  dozen  less  on 
the  otner  patterns  and  we  lost  out  our  trade,  simply  because  I  had 
to  meet  those  prices,  and  if  I  had  it  would  have  taken  off  all  the 
profit  we  had  on  these  goods. 

In  Peoria  I  was  selling  office  stools  at  $8.50  per  dozen,  32-inch  leg. 
I  met  the  then  *  *  *  Company's  32-inch  leg  office  st(X)l  at 
$5.50  per  dozen.  I  threw  up  the  sponge,  as  that  was  less  than  our 
factory  could  produce  the  goods. 

In  Joliet  a  year  ago  last  winter  I  was  offering  our  full  oak  solid 
saddle-seat  diner  at  $14.50  per  dozen  to     *     *     *     and  I  met  a  like 
chair  from  the     *     *     *    Company  at  $12  per  dozen,  less  20  per 
per  cent  and  2  per  cent  delivered  at  the  retailer's  door,  making  the 
price  less  than  tne  goods  could  be  produced  in  the  open  market  with 
rree  labor.     Perhaps  you  will  remember  I  bought  one  of  those  chairs 
for  $1  and  sent  it  nome  for  your  inspection.     All  over  the  State  of 
Illinois  I  have  had  to  meet  an  oak  diner,  cane  seat,  three  slat,  double- 
spindle  back,  sold  at  $9  per  dozen,  5  per  cent  off,  delivered  anywhere 
in  the  State,  made  by  both  the  Joliet,  111.,  and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  pris- 
ons.    We  could  not  meet  it  with  any  chair  of  like  proportion  under 
$11  per  dozen  and  make  a  cent,  so  I  could  not  sell  our  goods  to  meet 
it  without  a  loss,  and  hence  did  not  sell.     I  meet  Frankfort,  Ky., 
prison  goods  all  over  central  Illinois,  but  can  not  compete  with  them. 
At  Danville,  111.,  they  sell  an  oak  sewing  rocker  at  $9  per  dozen, 
delivered,  the  same  kind  of  a  chair  we  have  to  get  $14  per  dozen  for — 
viz,  our  713-0. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  of  these  few  instances  is  equally  true  all 
through  a  wide  line  of  chairs,  which  are  similar  and  alike  in  style 
and  patterns  made  in  prisons,  as  well  as  in  other  factories  employmg 
free  labor.  We  can  not  meet  their  prices  without  a  loss,  and  i  do 
not  try  to  any  longer — I  simply  lose  the  trade  and  go  on.  I  wish  to 
add  here  that  delivery  means  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  additional 
discount  to  the  dealer,  depending  upon  distance  shipped.  Never 
less  than  5  per  cent,  often  more  than  10  per  cent. 

BRUSHES. 

In  19  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  8  States  great  quantities  of 
scrubbing,  shoe,  stove,  clothes,  horse,  and  whitewash  brushes  are 
manufactured.  The  States  are  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois,  and  Utah. 

Cheap  scrubbing  brushes — made  of  tampico  fiber  and  retailing  at 
5,  8,  and  10  cents  each — are  typical  of  the  prison  grade  of  brushes, 
and  constitute  the  principal  part  of  convict  brush  manufacture. 

The  volume  of  prison-made  brushes  of  this  kind  is  so  great,  and 
the  prison  prices  so  low,  that  most  of  the  brush  manufacturers 
employing  free  labor  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  those  grades 
to  the  prisons  and  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  higher  grade  goods. 
These  manufacturers  of  brushes  have  also  become  purchasers  of 
prison-made  brushes,  to  sell  with  those  of  their  own  manufacture 
when  both  grades  are  demanded  by  jobbers  and  dealers.     Manu^ 
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facturers  still  making  cheap  grades  are  at  their  wits'  end  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  prison  competition. 

Brushes  and  brooms  are  two  distinct  industries,  differing  radi- 
cally in  materials  used,  in  form  of  product,  and  machinery  required — 
the  two  products  not  being  made  in  the  same  factories. 

In  this,  as  in  other  industries  investigated  by  the  Bureau,  infor- 
mation was  sought  and  secured  from  representative  manufacturers 
in  the  New  England  States  and  in  other  Eastern,  Middle,  and  West- 
ern States. 

Without  further  comment  their  statements  are  herewith  presented: 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTJFACTgBEB. 

We  were  formerly  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  scrub 
and  shoe  brushes.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  product  of  scrub  and  shoe 
brushes  amounted  to  $20,000  annually.  It  was  the  principal  prod- 
uct of  the  factory  at  that  time.  Now  we  do  not  manufacture  any 
of  these  goods^  excepting  50  gross  of  shoe  brushes  annually;  no  scrubs. 

We  were  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  by 
the  prison  product,  and  now  manufacture  goods  not  made  in  prisons, 
such  as  hairbrushes,  clothes  brushes,  hat,  flesh,  bath,  ana  other 
kinds  of  brushes.  We  used  to  get  $15  per  gross  for  scrubs,  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.  The  prison  scrubs  sold  for  $9  and  $10  per  gross  for 
the  same  class  of  goods. 

We  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  scrub  and  shoe  brushes  again 
if  we  had  no  competition  other  than  the  legitimate  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  could  turn  them  out  better,  faster,  and  cheaper 
than  formerly,  as  our  facilities  are  greater.  We  own  a  large  grove 
of  white  birch  trees  within  a  few  miles  from  our  factory.  We  cut 
the  logs  ourselves,  then  in  our  wood-working  factory,  with  the  best 
modern  machinery,  we  manufacture  the  backs  and  parts  complete, 
including  the  boring  of  the  holes  ready  for  the  bristles  or  tampico. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sell  these  parts  to  other  manufacturers;  yet, 
in"  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  the  firm  would  not  again  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  scrub  and  shoe  brushes,  owing  entirely  to  prison 
competition. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  MANTTFACTTJBEB. 

Five  years  ago  we  gave  up  the  manufacturing  of  all  the  cheaper 
grades  of  brushes  that  we  were  then  making,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  compete  with  convict  labor.*  We  are  to-day  buying 
all  such  brushes  as  we  require  in  the  way  of  scrubbing  brushes, 
cheap  whitewash,  and  other  low-price  brushes  from  the  prison  con- 
tractors in  Cincinnati  and  other  prison-labor  concerns  because  we  were 
unable  to  make  these  lines  of  brushes  and  sell  them  at  a  profit  that 
would  compete  with  penal-labor  institutions. 

We  took  our  representative  off  the  road  because  we  could  not 
compete  with  *  *  *  of  St.  Louis  and  *  *  *  of  Chicago, 
who  are  jobbing  concerns  that  handle  prison  labor  outputs  exclu- 
sively, and,  if  it  were  not  for  prison  labor  and  the  unprofitable  com- 
petition developed  by  concerns  jobbing  convict-made  Imes  of  brushes. 
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we  could  treble  our  output,  and  would  therefore  increase  the  size  of 
our  factory  and  employ  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  hands 
that  are  now  engaged  by  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MASSACHUSETTS  MANXTFACTUBEB. 

As  to  the  effect  of  prison  competition  on  our  business,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  it  is  the  very  worst  evil  connected  with  our  business. 
It  makes  competition  so  fierce  that  we  are  practically  shut  out  from 
manufacturing  a  great  many  styles  of  brusnes  that  otherwise  could 
be  sold  in  the  market  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit :  and  in  proof  of  the 
above,  I  wish  to  give  one  or  two  instances  or  what  is  happening 
nearly  every  day. 

My  salesmen  will  bring  in  samples  of  brushes  similar  to  the  ones 
I  am  manufacfuring,  and  will  say:  ''The  prison  contractors,  *  *  * 
sell  this  brush  for  $9  per  gross.  The  trade  will  give  me  the  orders 
if  I  can  meet  the  price'.''  So  I  proceed  to  make  up  a  sample  lot  of 
the  brushes,  and  find  the  cost  to  be  very  near  $9  per  gross,  paying 
only  fair  wages — that  is  to  say,  about  $6  per  week  for  that  part  of 
the  work  done  by  female  help,  and  not  over  $12  per  week  for  the 
work  performed  by  male  help,  which  you  will  of  course  admit  is  not 
very  large  pay  for  either  branch  of  the  work,  but  still  I  am  unable 
to  sell  the  goods  in  competition  with  the  above-named  house,  for 
the  reason  tnat  they  are  employing  prison  labor  in  several  penal 
institutions  in  the  West,  and  I  have  kjeen  it  stated  in  a  trade  journal. 
Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Handles,  that  in  one  of  these  institutions 
they  had  secured  the  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  inmates  at  25 
cents  per  day,  so  that  this  enables  them  to  sell  the  brushes  in  the 
open  market  at  the  cost  figure  to  me,  but  still  leaving  them  with  a 
good  profit. 

I  could  give  you  several  instances  similar  to  the  above,  but  all 
having  the  same  result.  Allow  me  to  say  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods  I  have  the  most  improved  and  latest  kind  of  machines 
for  the  work,  but  I  understand  there  are  no  restrictions  in  the  insti- 
tutions mentioned  above  as  to  the  use  of  machinery,  although  I 
understand  there  is  some  limit  to  this  in  the  eastern  orisons. 

The  class  of  trade  which  I  make  a  specialty  of  hanaling  use  a  great 
many  of  such  brushes  as  are  made  by  the  pnsons,  and  I  am  forced  to 
make  them  in  order  to  sell  my  other  goods,  and  in  many  instances 
I  have  to  put  them  in  at  cost  on  account  of  the  prison  competition. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  manufacturing  an  average  of  about  2,000 
brushes  per  day  of  this  particular  kind  of  goods,  and  most  of  these  I 
have  to  sell  in  small  quantities  to  the  small  dealers  in  order  to  get 
any  profit  on  them  whatever,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  prison  com- 
petition I  fully  believe  that  1  could  increase  my  output  at  least  four 
times  as  much,  and  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  CONXEOTIOT7T  MANTTFACTtrBEB . 

Regarding  the  work  of  brush  making  in  penitentiaries,  we  can 
assure  you  that  we  find  this  the  most  difficult,  injurious,  and  unfair 
of  all  competiton  which  we  have  to  meet.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
made  several  styles  of  small  scrub  brushes  especially  for  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  markets.  The  cut  in  prices  of  these  goods 
made  by  the  manufacturers  of  prison-made  goods  copied  after  our 
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patterns  has  practically  reduced  the  prices  below  the  actual  cost  of 
making  the  goods  of  tne  same  quality  which  we  were  making  them 
before  this  competition  began.  The  quality  of  these  goods  has, 
therefore^  in  many  cases  been  changea  to  inferior  quality  and  the 
prices  still  further  cut  by  this  competition,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  we  are  compelled  to  turn  our  attention  more  to  the  making  of 
otlier  goods  and  supplying  these  only  where  we  are  able  to  do  so  at  a 
slight  profit  or  to  trade  we  are  furnishing  other  lines  of  goods  and 
who  desires  to  keep  them  supplied  with  these  styles  of  our  make. 
What  is  true  in  regard  to  these  goods  in  Philadelpnia  and  Baltimore 
markets  is  also  true  in  regard  to  these  same  styles  as  well  as  other 
styles  particularly  adapted  to  other  localities,  like  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Loms,  and  throughout  the  country. 

The  shoe  brush  market  has  also  been  particularly  affected  by  this 
class  of  competiton.  The  small  shoe  brush  known  as  our  No.  2  Grey 
Tampico,  wnich  w^e  sell  at  $8.50  per  gross,  is  offered  by  the  prison 
makers  at  $7.50  per  gross.  Other  better  grades  of  shoe  brushes 
from  $12  to  $24  per  gross  are  generally  offered  and  sold  by  the  prison 
makers  at  a  price  just  about  the  same  or  a  little  less  than  it  would 
actually  cost  us  to  make  the  same  grades  of  goods. 

Other  styles  of  scrub  brushes  made  in  palmetto  fiber,  which  were 
formerly  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  have  been  so  cut  in  price  since  the  prison 
makers  began  to  offer  them  that  there  is  practically  no  profit  m  our 
furnishing  these  goods  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
style  of  scrub  brush  which  we  put  out  we  soon  find  in  the  market, 
copied  by  the  prison  makers  and  offered  at  a  reduced  price,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  this  competition  is  that  they  have  no 
regular  prices,  but  continue  to  cut  under  those  which  we  make,  until 
our  profits  are  entirely  gone,  and  they  are  furnishing  goods  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  tor  us  to  produce  them.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  Government  is  finally  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
which  we  trust  will  lead  to  a  fair  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  same. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MASSACHUSETTS  MANTTFACTUBEB. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  regarding  prison  labor  as  affecting  our 
business,  would  say  that  we  do  not  maKe  many  articles  which  are  in 
same  line  of  brushes  as  are  made  generally  in  prisons.  Our  business 
is  principally  manufacturing  paint,  varnish,  Kalsomine,  whitewash, 
and  artist  brushes,  nearly  all  of  which  kinds  are  made  from  bristles 
and  expensive  raw  materials,  which  prisons  can  not  handle  and  use  in 
making  product  in  an  economical  manner.  The  waste  by  them  is  so 
much  as  would  destroy  profits  on  good  brushes,  if  made  by  them. 

We  do,  however,  make  some  lines  of  cheap  fiber  whitewash  brushes 
similar  to  prison  goods,  of  same  class,  and  on  that  class  of  goods  we 
are  forced  to  sell  at  a  small  nominal  profit,  or  sometimes  at  prices 
below  cost  to  make  sales  in  competition  with,  especially  Ohio,  prison 
coinpetition. 

We  sell  many  of  our  customers,  who  are  dealers,  their  entire  assort- 
ment of  brushes,  and  also  furnish  them  the  cheap  whitewash  brushes 
in  the  way  mentioned  at  sacrifice  prices,  rather  than  oblige  them  to 
buy  a  few  articles  outside.  We  do  not  wish  to  give  any  customer  an 
excuse  for  buying  a  portion  of  his  brushes  elsewhere,  and  therefore 
sell  in  the  manner  named.     They  make  parallel  lines  of  cheap  white- 
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wash  which  they  sell  at  much  less  than  we  can.     While  the  finish  of 
articles  is  not  as  nice  as  ours,  the  wearing  qualities  are  the  same. 

We  were  some  years  ago  active  in  getting  the  laws  of  our  own  State 
and  New  York  State  changed  so  as  to  allow  brush  manufacturers  to 
regain  their  business,  which  had  been  practically  wrecked  by  prison 
competition.  The  brush  business  is  very  largely  a  business  or  small 
shops,  often  merely  family  shops,  and  needs  all  the  protection  that 
the  Government  can  give  it.  Prison  competition  auects  very  seri- 
ously the  small  manufacturers,  as  both  classes  make  TOods  or  same 
character.  More  than  half  of  the  brushes  made  in  the  united  States 
are  made  in  small  shops.  The  larger  manufacturers  make  the  better 
kinds  of  brushes  in  a  general  way  which  are  not  so  much  affected  by 
prison  competition  as  the  small  makers. 

STATEICENT  OF  THE  BT7YBB  OF  ONE  OF  THE   LARGEST  DEPABT- 

HEKT  STOBES. 

We  can  buy  a  certain  ^ade  of  dusting  brushes,  convict  made,  at 
$10  per  gross,  which  retail  for  10  cents.  We  can  not  buy  the  same 
grade  of  dusting  brushes  from  regular  manufacturers  at  less  than  $16 
to  $18  per  gross. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YOBK  KANTTFACTTTBEB. 

Messrs.  ♦  *  ♦^  *  ♦  ♦^  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  a  general  line 
of  brushes,  state  that  their  output  of  scrub  and  shoe  brushes  was  four 
times  as  great  ten  years  ago  as  it  is  now,  and  that  this  falling  off  is 
entirely  owing  to  prison  competition. 

STATEICENT  OF  A  NEW  YOBK  MANTTFACTTTBEB. 

The  *  *  ♦  Brush  Company,  *  *  *,  N.  Y.,  state  that  the^r 
product  of  one  line  of  goods  has  fallen  off  75  per  cent  m  twelve  years, 
on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  New  Jersey  State  prison  at 
Trenton.  The  firm  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  scrub  and  shoe 
brushes,  owing  to  prison  competition. 

STATEICENT  OF  A  NEW  TOBK  MANTTFACTTTBEB. 

We  buy  a  nail  or  hand  brush  made  of  tampico,  wire  drawn,  hand- 
made tack  back,  made  in  the  penitentiary.  We  buy  from  the  prison 
contractor  direct.  We  pay  17  cents  per  dozen  in  ten  gross  lots,  $2.04 
per  gross  delivered  at  Buffalo,  freight  prepaid.  We  made  this  class 
ot  goods  ourselves  up  to  eight  years  ago,  but  abandoned  their  manu- 
facture for  the  reason  that  we  would  have  to  get  25  cents  per  dozen, 
or  $3  per  gross  wholesale  to  make  and  sell  at  a  profit.  The  margin  of 
profit  at  tnose  figures  was  2  cents  per  dozen. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MASSACHUSETTS  MANTTFACTTTBEB. 

We  were  formerly  manufacturers  of  the  cheap  grade  of  scrubbing 
and  shoe  brushes  similar  to  those  made  in  prisons,  but  have  been  pur- 
chasers of  prison  goods  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  present,  the  prison 
contractors  offering  and  selling  their  goods  at  lower  prices  than  out- 
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side  mamif acturers  can  make  them  for.  Whenever  a  wholesale  buyer 
orders  a  line  of  goods  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  also  wants  a  lot  of 
cheap  shoe  and  scrub  brushes,  our  traveling  salesman  would  give  him 
on  the  prison  goods  a  price  of  $10,  which  would  be  $1  profit;  and  if  a 
lower  price  was  insisted  on,  would  put  them  in  at  $9,  which  was  cost 
to  us,  sooner  than  lose  the  order  on  our  regular  grades. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  MANTTFACTUBEB. 

In  addition  to  my  other  grades,  I  make  a  line  of  cheap  scrubbing 
brushes,  which  retails  in  the  stores  at  5  cents,  8  cents,  and  10  cents. 
The  prison  contractors  make  similar  scrubbing  brushes  (made  of  tam- 

?ico,  wire  drawn),  which  also  retail  at  5  cents,  8  cents,  and  10  cents, 
rices  at  which  the  prison  goods  are  sold  to  the  jobbers  and  my  prices 
are: 


Article. 


&-ccnt  brugh . 
8-<x*nt  brush . 
10-oent  brush, 


My  price 

por  eroBS 

to  jobbers. 


$4.80 
7.80 
9.24 


Prison 
price  per 
^roBS  to 
jobborB. 


$4.20 
6.0U 
7.0) 


Mr.  *  *  *  complains  that  when  the  Government  arsenal  sends 
out  specifications  for  bids  on  brushes,  a  free'manufacturer  seldom  gets 
a  contract,  the  Government  accepting  the  prison-made  goods  from 
the  lowest  bidder. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANUFACTTTBEB. 

For  about  twelve  years  I  manufactured  the  same  class  of  goods  as 
that  made  in  prisons,  to  the  extent  of  about  $10,000  per  year.  We 
Jiave  gradually  gone  out  of  that  class  of  goods  and  gone  into  specialties. 
Last  year  we  manufactured  not  to  exceed  $1,000  worth  of  that  grade 
of  goods  in  scrub  brushes,  shoe  brushes,- stove  brushes,  etc.  We  were 
compelled  to  practically  abandon  that  class  of  work  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  convict-made  goods.  We  would  have  continued  making 
them  were  it  not  for  this,  as  we  could  readily  meet  any  free  competi- 
tion. Even  the  $1 ,000  worth  we  now  make  (10  pef  cent  of  our  former 
product)  we  would  abandon  on  account  of  the  low  prices  were  it  not 
that  we  make  them  to  sell  with  our  higher-grade  goods.  We  sell  them 
at  almost  cost.  We  had  to  sell  at  $8  on  occasions,  at  which  there  was 
no  profit  at  all  to  get  in  other  goods.  Some  years  ago  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  manufactured  brushes  on  a 
large  scale  by  contract.  The  contractor  bought  liis  raw  materials 
from  the  same  concerns  as  we  did,  yet  the  prison  goods  undersold  us 
in  the  open  market. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTTFACTUBEB. 

A  New  York  manufacturer  of  mill,  foundry,  and  toilet  brushes 
states  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of  shoe  and  scrub 
brushes  by  prison  competition.  He  had  to  refuse  an  order  at  a  prison 
price  of  $10  per  gross,  as  he  could  not  make  them  at  less  than  $15 
per  gross. 
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STATSKEKT  OF  A  KZW  YORK  MANX7FACTUBEB. 

Mr.  *  ♦  *  has  been  making  scrubbii:^  brushes  and  others  at 
his  own  factories  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  He  also  had  con- 
tract4s  with  the  prison  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Albany, 
N.  Y,y  and  some  New  Jersey  institutions,  to  take  all  of  their  output. 
I  worked  for  him  thirty  years  and  was  his  foreman  for  twenty-one 
years  at  his  New  York  factory,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  cost  of  his 
regular  factory  goods  was  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  gross  higher 
than  the  cost  of  his  prison-made  contract  goods  of  same  kinds 
including  all  materials,  labor,  and  superintendence. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  OHIO  KANTTFACTUBEB. 

Relative  to  effects  of  prison  labor  on  free  manufacturing  concerns, 
our  line  of  manufacture  originally  consisted  of  such  lines  as  are  now 
manufactured  bv  convict  labor.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  compete  with  such  labor,  we  began  to  drift 
toward  the  manufacture  or  the  better  grade  of  goods  and  have  been 
increasing  on  this  line  and  abandoning  the  cheaper  goods  more  and 
more  each  year.  So  that  at  present  we  are  to  our  knowledge  directly 
affected  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  prison  or  convict  labor,  although 
indirectly  out  sales  may  have  been  affected  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  cheaper  prison-made  goods  having  been  used  as  leaders  and 
entering  wedge  by  competitors. 

We  fcmly  Delieve,  however,  that  prison  labor  being  abolished  in 
all  States  would  tend  toward  the  betterment  of  our  condition 
generally. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  OHIO  MANTTFACTTJBEB. 

Replying  to  the  Government  inquiry  as  to  the  commercial  effect 
of  the  product  of  convict  labor  on  the  products  of  this  company 
when  sold  in  the  open  market,  1  have  to  state,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  injurious  effect,  we  have  this  very  morning  (as  illustrative  of 
what  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  or  years)  received  a  letter  from 
our  representative  at  Pittsburg,  which  shows  what  he  has  encoun- 
tered there  and  other  places  in  his  endeavors  to  sell  our  goods  to 
the  w^holesale  trade  in  competition  with  the  goods  offered  by  prison 
contractors.  He  says  in  suomitting  an  order  that  ''the  prison  manu- 
facturers of  this  certain  number  are  selling  the  same  at  $7.43  per 
gross,  whereas  our  price  is  $8  per  gross.  Ihe  prison  people  have  a 
few  customers  who  get  a  quantity  discount  and  these  people  are 
among  them.  Something  certainly  has  to  be  done  if  we  propose  to 
get  our  share  of  the  trade  on  this  line  of  goods." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  article  in  question  costs  us  to  produce 
$9.48  per  gross,  and  we  are  offering  the  same  at  $8  in  order  to  hold 
this  trade  ror  the  better  class  of  goods. 

The  volume  of  business  in  certain  numbers  affected  by  prison 
competition  has  fallen  off  from  50  to  60  per  cent  within  the  last  eight 
years.  In  fact,  we  have  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  certain 
brushes  as  a  result  of  prison  competition  which  formerly  had  a  good 
sale. 

In  the  matter  of  price  upon  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  by 
prisons,  we  should,  as  free  labor  employers,  receive  at  least  33  per 
cent  more  for  our  goods  than  what  the  prison  goods  are  offered  for 
at  the  present  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTTFACTTJBEIt. 

It  will  be  a  benefit  to  manufacturers  and  vastly  more  so  to  the 
brush  makers  themselves  if  it  were  impossible  to  transport  convict- 
made  or  reform-school  or  workhouse  goods  out  of  the  State  where 
they  were  made.  This  would  be  a  long  stride  toward  helping  brush 
maKers  earn  a  better  daily  wage.  The  State  of  Ohio  leases  her  pris- 
oners in  prisons,  penitentiaries,  workhouses,  and  reform  schools  at 
40  to  60  cents  per  day  (or  did  until  very  recently,  and  I  have  heard 
of  no  change),  and  the  lessees  pay  no  rent,  no  fuel,  no  light,  and 
sometimes  For  no  power.  The  products  made  under  such  advanta- 
geous conditions  (to  the  lessee)  are  marketed  all  over  the  United 
States  in  ruinous  competition  with  legitimate  factories  that  have  to 
bear  the  legitimate  charges  mentioned,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
wage-earner  in  said  factories.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  State  and 
county  economics  that  it  is  rarely  that  such  contracts  result  in  any- 
thing out  loss  to  the  lessors  and  the  deficit  has  to  be  borne  and  paid 
by  the  respective  communities.  It  is  an  unjust  and  an  unnecessary 
burden  placed  upon  them  by  a  wrong  ana  corrupt  system.  The 
city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  workhouse  has  made  *' dandy"  or  root  mane 
brushes  for  years  and  sold  them  to  large  jobbing  centers,  at  prices  20 
per  cent  less  than  any  manufacturer  could,  and  deprived  them  of 
what  should  have  been  legitimate  sales.  The  same  place  has  sold 
wliitewash  brushes  under  the  same  conditions.  I  was  compelled 
once  to  buy  300  dozen  for  an  export  order  and  bought  them  20  per 
cent  less  than  we  could  make  them.  The  same  conditions  prevailed 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ;  Moundsville,W.  Va.;  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Elrnira,  Albany,  and  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
and  Kings  County  Penitentiary.  I  have  known  men  wno  were  sales- 
men for  prison  goods  to  sell  large  bills  of  brushes  at  any  price  they 
could  get  to  secure  a  customer.  If  a  legitimate  factory  offered  at  $40 
a  gross,  the  prison  man  would  say  *'  take  10  or  20  more  gross  at  $33." 
A  cut  of  10  to  20  per  cent  is  always  ready  to  get  an  order.  I  have 
known  prison-work  salesmen  to  tell  customers  that  they  can  sell  at 
other  men's  costs  or  less  and  make  good  profits.  I  have  had  (when 
I  was  *'on  the  road'')  to  sell  certain  lines  at  cost  in  order  not  to  lose 
all  because  of  this  competition.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and 
for  the  past  four  years,  legitimate  manufacturers  can  not  sell  a  floor 
broom,  a  dusting  orush,  a  paint  brush,  a  whitewash  brush,  or  hardly 
any  other  kind,  to  the  school  department  and  some  others,  because 
of  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary,  and  the  public  have  to  make  good 
a  big  fat  deficit  every  year  because  of  these  methods.  I  have  been 
in  the  brush  business  twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  prison  contract  to  be  profitable  to  anyone  but  the  holder, 
except  of  course,  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint  of  giving  the 
prisoners  occupations  (which  we  as  manufacturers  are  compelled  to 
recognize).  Tne  contracts  are  only  dollar-making  schemes  for  the 
holder,  for  the  taxpayer  always  makes  good  a  shortage.  If  all  penal 
and  reform  institutions  can  be  compelled  to  sell  their  entire  product 
in  the  State  where  made,  if  all  such  articles  must  be  distinctly  stamped 
''prison  made"  and  name  of  place  where  made;  if  the  number  of 
inmates  can  be  apportioned  to  each  industry  so  as  not  to  overburden 
said  industry,  ana  if  prices  are  made  to  be  but  a  little  under  the 
prices  of  comparative  goods  made  by  free  labor,  I  think  a  great  deal 
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of  the  trouble  will  be  eliminated.  There  are  other  points  and  con- 
ditions I  could  consider y  but  at  this  writing  have  not  time,  but  will 
be  pleased  to  later,  should  you  wish  it. 

BROOMS  AND  WHISKS. 

Prominent  among  the  industries  of  the  countrj^  injuriously  affected 
by  convict  competition  is  that  of  broom  and  whisk  making.  It  is  a 
favorite  prison  industry,  partly  on  account  of  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  its  raw  materials  and  partly  because  brooms  can  be 
made  easily  by  hand,  though  lacking  in  finished  workmanship,  by 
convicts.  Where  machinery  is  used,  it  is  not  expensive,  compared 
with  that  required  in  other  prison  industries. 

In  23  penitentiaries  and  prisons  in  15  States,  brooms  and  whisks 
of  the  value  of  about  $8,511,300  were  manufactured  in  the  year 
investigated.     This  quantity  does  not,  however,  represent  all  of  the 
price-reducing  competition  manufacturers  employing  free  labor  have 
to  contend  against.     Charitable  organizations,  such  as  asylums  for 
the  blind,  homes  of  various  kinds  established  for  benevolent  purposes, 
etc.,  furnish  raw  materials,  and  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  turn 
out  large  quantities  of  brooms.     As  profit  is  not  the  first  considera- 
tion, the  product  is  sold  for  what  it  will  bring,  so  that  this  compe- 
tition, in  its  effect  on  prices,  is  much  worse  than  that  of  the  prisons, 
where,  under  the  contract  system,  the  contractor  aims  to  get  a  profit. 
Where  the  public-account  system  is  in  use  in  prisons,  the  effect  is 
very  much  the  same  as  from  the  State-aided  charitable  institutions. 
Employment  is  the  first  consideration,  then  a  profit,  if  possible,  but 
if  not,  the  product  is  disposed  of  at  the  best  obtainable  price. 

From  the  recorded  sales  of  the  total  annual  output  of  brooms  in 
17  penitentiaries  and  prisons  in  the  15  States  where  made,  the  average 
price  per  dozen  at  which  the  brooms  were  sold  during  the  year  is 
given  in  the  following  table : 

AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  DOZEN  BROOMS  OBTAINED  FOR  THE    YEAR'S  OUTPUT  OF 

17  INSTITUTIONS. 


Institution. 


PVBUC-ACCOUMT  SYSTEM. 

No.l 

No.2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

COKTKACT  STSTEM. 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  U 

No.  U 

No.  15 

No.  16 

No.  17 


Average 
price  iMsr 

dozi'n 
brooms. 


10.64 
1.61 
1.77 
1.90 

02.53 

1.55 
1.65 
1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.87 
2.12 
2.13 
2.14 
2.20 
2.25 
2.72 


a  Brooms  of  special  grade. 
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Quality  and  grade  are  factors  in  the  above  prices,  but  manufac- 
turers employing  free  labor  state  that  all  of  these  prices  are  less  than 
their  own  cost  of  production  for  goods  of  the  same  grade. 

As  in  other  prison  industries,  broom-making  convicts  are  employed 
every  working  day  in  the  year,  while  many  of  the  regular  broom  fac- 
tories, even  in  the  present  prosperous  period,  are  working  on  half 
and  three-quarters'  time. 

In  a  number  of  broom-making  centers  in  various  States  such 
reports  as  these  are  common:  *' Business  slack,  shops  working  but 
four  days  per  week.''  *' Trade  dull,  shops  working  but  half  time 
since  January  1  "  (three  months  previous).  *' Business  very  quiet, 
shops  working  four  days  per  week." 

STATEMENT  OF  A  PBNNSTLVAmA  ICANXJFACTTJBEB. 

A  strong  statement  against  the  evils  of  prison  competition  has 
been  furnished  the  Bureau  by  one  of  the  largest  prison-broom  con- 
tractors, who  also  has  a  broom  factory  employing  free  labor.  It  is 
as  follows: 

As  to  our  views  on  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  in  competition  with  free  labor,  we  would  say  that  the  quicker 
the  evil  is  abolished  the  better  for  the  country  and  its  people.  We 
have  employed  convicts  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  evil  of  the  system.  The  only  reason  that  holds  us  in  the 
manufacture  of  prison-made  goods  is  that  we  have  other  competitors 
in  the  business. 

The  following  statements  have  been  furnished  the  Bureau  by 
representative  broom  manufacturers  over  their  own  signatures.  The 
establishments  are  in  the  New  England,  other  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Western  States.  The  facts  given  by  them  are  illuminative  of  the 
whole  subject.     They  are  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTJFACTURER. 

I  give  you  herewith  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the  effect  prison  products 
produce  in  our  line,  beginning  with  some  history  within  the  State. 

A  number  of  years  ago  brooms  were  made  m  the  prisons  and 
reformatories  of  this  State,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  both  for 
State  account  and  under  contract  to  individuals.  The  effect  of  such 
production  w^as  a  general  lowering  of  selling  values  to  a  point  where 
no  profit  was  possible  for  either  prison  or  outside  product. 

This  condition  bred  a  movement  that  finally  resulted  in  a  State 
bill  being  passed  requiring  all  prison  products  to  be  plainly  branded 
as  *' Prison  made."  It  also  paved  tne  way  for  a  later  move  that 
finally  prohibited  the  making  of  brooms  in  the  different  institutions 
of  this  State  for  commercial  purposes,  and  what  are  now  made  in  such 
institutions  to-day  are  consumed  by  the  State  and  municipalities. 
The  doing  away  with  manufacturing  in  this  State  did  not  accomplish 
what  was  desired,  as  the  advertising  and  publicity  attached  to  the 
passage  of  these  bills  attracted  other  States  and  mdividuals  to  the 
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possibilities  of  using  prison  labor,  and  largely  increased  the  broom 
industry  in  other  States,  and  they  have  sought  the  prohibited  terri- 
tory with  their  product,  and  it  is  not  properly  branded  as  the  State 
law  requires,  and  it  sells  without  any  prison  mark,  and  is  bought  by 
consumers  without  knowledge  of  its  origin.     We  have  not  followed 
up  the  matter  of  seeing  that  the  proper  marking  was  done,  as  we 
believed  the  more  publicity  we  gave  the  matter  the  more  free  adver- 
tising we  would  confer  and  the  greater  the  harm  we  would  produce, 
so  we  have  endeavored  to  adjust  our  operations  to  fit  a  condition 
that  exists  and  then  to  endure.     There  is  always  a  retail  demand  for 
a  broom  to  retail  at  just  a  little  less  than  an  article  can  be  produced 
for,  and  this  demand  in  a  broom  takes  shape  of  an  article  at  10  cents, 
15  cente,  and  20  cents.     Under  conditions  of  raw  material  and  labor 
cost,  no  manufacturer  can  produce  such  goods  at  a  profit,  and  the 
bulk  of  this  demand  is  supplied  by  prisons  or  blind  manufacturers. 
We  are  at  times  compelled  to  compete  with  prisons  in  selling  this 
class  of  brooms  by  having  a  customer  who  trades  with  us  say  you 
must  give  us  some  of  that  class  of  brooms,  as  my  competitor  bas 
them,  and  I  am  giving  you  my  other  business,  etc.     If  no  prison- 
made  brooms  were  sold,  the  consumer  would  pay  a  trifle  more  per 
broom  and  would  get  a  oetter,  as  well  as  a  more  sanitary  article,  and 
free  shops  would  nave  a  much  greater  product  to  produce,  and  it 
could  be  produced  some  cheaper. 

In  the  export  trade  a  great  many  prison  brooms  are  used,  and  they 
tend  to  compel  us  to  sell  at  low  prices  or  abandon  the  trade  entirely, 
and  the  latter  is  the  direction  it  is  taking,  as  our  export  sales  are  not 
over  one-third  in  volume  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago.  A  recent 
instance  of  prison  competition  in  the  purchase  oi  brooms  for  Govern- 
ment uge  has  occurred  that  we  give  you  herewith,  viz:  The  Govern- 
ment advertised  for  bids  for  800  dozen  brooms  for  the  Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard  and  the  following  were  the  bids  submitted : 

Per  dozen. 

Bid  from  Baltimore  prison $2.  69 

Bid  from  my  factory 2. 77 

Bid  from  another  factory 2. 79 

The  prison  bid  of  $2.69  got  the  contract.  The  actual  cost  on  this 
broom  to  us  was  $2.68  per  dozen  and  we  made  a  bid  based  on  a  profit 
of  9  cents  per  dozen  and  we  are  not  low  enough. 

-The  blind  institutions  that  are  supported  by  State  contributions 
are  fully  as  bad  competition  as  the  prisons,  though  the  garb  of  charity 
is  spread  over  such  efforts  and  therefore  is  less  reprehensible.  The 
niinob  Industrial  Home  for  the  BUnd  average  a  product  of  100 
dozen  brooms  a  day  and  consume  a  large  appropriation  to  employ  100 
men  or  thereabouts,  and  they  could  board  them  without  work  at  an 
equal  cost  and  their  product  would  not  be  a  menace  to  the  broom 
industry.  The  Pennsylvania  Working  Blind  of  Philadelphia  is  another 
institution  that  has  an  annual  deficiency  of  thousanas  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  by 
mdividual  philanthropists. 

Aside  from  the  natural  and  desirable  competition  among  broom 
manufacturers  is  that  of  the  prisons  and  blind  mstitutions  and  the  lot 
of  the  average  broom  manufacturer  is  not  of  the  best. 

But  the  outcome  of  our  effort  to  do  away  with  prison-made  brooms 
in  New  York  State  has  been  so  disappomting  that  we  have  never 
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made  any  further  efforta  in  Hke  directions^  nor  wili  we  now^  as  we  prefer 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  conditions  as  tfaey  exist  and  to  do  the  best  we 
can  in  that  way  as  the  worid  at  large  has  troubles  of  its  own. 

8TATBMBNT  OF  A  lOSW  YOBK  MANnFACTUBEB. 

The  most  annoying  feature  we  have  had  to  contend  with  during  our 
experience  as  manuiacturers  of  brooms  and  whisk  brooms  has  oeen 
the  commercial  competition  we  have  been  obliged  to  meet  from  goods 
made  by  convict  laoor  and  placed  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
market.  These  goods,  while  perhaps  not  quite  as  good  as  those  made 
by  skilled  labor,  replace,  dozen  for  dozen,  brooms  that  would  other- 
wise go  on  the  market  at  prices  based  on  the  cost  of  manufacture  by 
legitimate  labor  paid  living  wages. 

Contractors  of  this  kind  of  labor  evidently  have  no  means,  or  per- 
haps no  desire,  of  curtailing  their  output  and  consec[uently  must  sell 
at  some  price  their  steady  production  of  brooms  without  regard  to 
supply  and  demand.  Therefore,  in  dull  seasons  of  the  year  when 
legitimate  manufacturers  find  little  demand  for  brooms  and  acting 
accordingly  curtail  the  output  of  their  factories,  the  prison  contractor, 
with  his  steady  daily  production  must  incr^ise  his  efforts  to  dispose 
of  his  goods,  and  to  do  so  makes  concessions  on  an  already  prohibi- 
tively low  price  on  his  brooms,  thereby  further  depressing  the  state  of 
the  market. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  considerable  portion  of  our  business  con- 
sisted in  supplying  tne  large  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  east,  in  Fall 
Biver,  New  Bedford,  Manchester,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,  brooms  for 
use  in  their  mills,  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  dozen,  this 
business  amounting  approximately  to  $20,000  annually.  This  portion 
of  our  business  has  decreased  yearly  until  now  we  arc  not  getting  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  mill-broom  business  we  formeriy  had,  the  trade 
having  gone  to  the  prison  goods  at  prices  50  cents  per  dozen  less  than 
we  can  manufacture  the  same  grade  of  goods. 

One  mill  in  Connecticut  that  we  had  supplied  for  several  years  a 
grade  of  broom  costing  $2.37^  per  dozen,  was  able  to  purchase,  tliis 
winter,  brooms  manufactured  in  Chicago,  by  convict  labor  and  sold 
through  a  second  party,  at  $1.65  per  dozen  delivered  in  New  London. 
This  broom  equaled  ours  in  weight  and  quality  of  stock,  and  for  a 
time  shut  us  out. 

Jobbers  of  brooms  seem  never  at  a  loss  to  obtain  brooms  of  common 
grades,  made  in  institution  shops  at  prices  25  cents  to  50  cents  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  similar  grade  of  broom  to  us,  and  to  this  class  of 
goods  go  the  orders,  especially  when  prices  are  anywhere  above  the 
normal  average  cost.  This  class  of  commercial  competition  is  most 
unfair  and  anything  but  legitimate,  from  our  point  or  view,  which  is 
that  of  investors  of  capital,  paying  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  to  skilled 
labor,  and  compelled  to  sell  manufactured  goods  in  competition  with 
contract  labor,  averaging  not  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  per  dozen  of  our 
goods.     Such  competition  shoula  and  must  come  to  an  end. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  TOBK  MANnFACTXTBSB. 

In  regard  to  convict-made  brooms,  versus  free  labor,  would  say  from 
a  practical  experience  of  ten  years  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  we 
have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  convict-made 
goods,  especiaUy  on  the  cheaper  grades. 

During  the  period  that  the  *  ♦  *  Broom  Company  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  New  York,  to  employ  convicts  at  a  price  of  16 
cents  per  dozen  for  the  finished  product,  including  all  labor,  taking 
the  brooni  com  in  bales  from  the  wagon  and  delivermg  the  brooms  on 
the  wagon  ready  for  shipment,  whereas  the  same  labor  cost  us  from 
55  to  60  cents  per  dozen,  making  a  difference  of  from  39  to  40  cents  per 
dozen.  In  order  to  hold  our  business,  we  are  forced  from  time  to  time 
to  sell  our  cheaper  grades  of  brooms  at  actual  cost  or  at  a  loss,  there- 
fore, reducing  tne  net  profit  to  a  very  small  item. 

This  same  trouble  exists  to-dav,  from  contracts  made  by  other  con- 
cerns in  other  States,  who  sell  their  prison-made  product  in  the 
markets  in  New  York  and  other  States.  To-day  we  fmd  competition 
so  severe  from  the  ♦  *  ♦  Company,  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
*  *  *  Company,  of  Nebraska,  and  otner  concerns  that  we  are 
forced  to  sell  our  cheap  grades  of  brooms  and  whisk  brooms  at  cost 
and  many  times  below  cost,  in  order  to  maintain  our  trade  on  our 
better  grade  of  goods. 

At  least  60  per  cent  of  our  product  comes  in  competition  with  con- 
vict-made brooms  and  whisk  brooms.  Therefore,  we  believe  that 
the  honest  labor  employed  by  us  should  have  some  relief,  which  would 
be  a  mutual  benefit,  ooth  to  theemplover  and  the  employees,  and  from 
our  experience  we  believe  that  if  the  United  States  Government  would 
enact  a  law  confining  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  within  the  State 
in  which  they  are  made  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  and  relief  to 
free  labor. 

In  marketing  our  product  from  our  whisk-broom  department,  we 
come  in  direct  competition  in  every  State  in  the  Union  with  the 
*  *  *  Company,  of  Nebraska,  wiio  are  under  contract  with  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  furnish  convict  labor,  and  in  order  to  meet  these 
people  we  are  obliged  to  sell  our  cheapest  grade  of  whisk  brooms  at  an 
actual  loss  of  $2  per  gross.  We  are  compelled  to  meet  this  CDmpc- 
tition  at  this  loss  m  order  to  maintain  our  trade  on  our  better  grades. 
The  *  *  *  Company  to-day  is  putting  on  the  market  a  spiral 
whisk  broom  at  $8  per  gross  delivered  that  actually  costs  us  $10  to 
manufacture,  and  there  would  be  no  trouble  whatever,  if  the  whisk 
broom  was  taken  off  the  market,  for  us  to  sell  our  whisk  at  $  1 1  per 
gross,  netting  us  $1  per  gross  profit.  Whereas  to-day  we  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  competition  and  sell  at  a  loss  of  S2  per  gross. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  to  come  into  competition  with  prison- 
made  goods  from  Kentucky,  which  are  shipped  into  New  York  State, 
at  a  price  from  15  to  25  cents  per  dozen  below  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacturing  with  free  labor.  This  is  relative  to  the  lower  grades 
of  house  brooms  and  we  have  to  meet  this  competition  in  order  to 
maintain  our  trade  on  the  better  grades. 
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STATEHENT  OF  AN  ILUNOIS  MANT7FACTT7BEB. 

We  beg  to  say,  regarding  the  commercial  effect  on  the  product  of 
brooms  and  whisks  made  m  prisons  and  sold  in  competition  with 
free-labor  factories,  that  the  same  is  very  detrimental  to  our  trade 
and  the  trade  of  other  free-labor  factories. 

The  prison  manufacturers  get  their  labor  at  25  to  50  cents  per  day, 
while  tne  free-labor  factories  pay  from  $1.50  to  S3  per  day.  Moreover 
the  prison  manufacturers  receive  many  concessions  and  favors  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture,  including  free  rent,  power, 
light,  heat,  and  extra  convicts  without  charge. 

These  arrangements  apply  not  only  to  prison  factories  but  also  to 
industrial  homes  for  the  olind.  We  understand  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  run  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
State,  which  loss  would  maintain  all  the  blind  people  in  their  employ 
in  comfort  without  the  drudgery  of  making  brooms. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  management  of  this  institution,  but  the 
result  of  conditions  over  which  the  management  has  no  control. 

The  blind  people  can  not  make  good  brooms,  and  they  must  be  sold 
at  such  low  prices  that  the  big  loss,  as  above  stated,  falls  on  the  State. 

These  low  prices,  as  well  as  the  low  prices  made  by  concerns  manu- 
facturing in  prisons,  prevent  free-labor  manufacturers  from  getting  a 
just  and  reasonable  price  for  their  products,  which,  in  the  end,  of 
course,  tends  to  reduce  the  price  paid  ror  labor  dj^  the  free-labor  manu- 
facturers and  the  price  paid  by  them  for  materials  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  brooms. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  OHIO  MANTTFACTXmEB. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  prison  labor  on  our  line  of  business,  we  beg 
to  say  that  although  Ohio  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  contract 
convict  labor,  yet  the  other  States  which  allow  it  ship  into  Ohio  so 
many  brooms  and  whisks  that  there  is  no  improvement  at  all  in  that 
direction. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  two  large  broom  factories  operating, 
one  in  the  prison  at  Frankfort,  the  other  at  Eddyville,  whose  com- 
bined output  is  larger  than  all  of  the  power  broom  factories  of  Ohio 
combined. 

The  State  of  Michigan  allows  the  prison  at  Jackson  to  turn  out  a 
large  product  of  brooms,  and  during  the  last  three  months  the  Michi- 
gan prison  in  particular  has  so  crowded  brooms  into  the  trade  and 
sold  them  at  such  low  prices  in  Ohio  that  the  free  factories  in  this 
State  have  only  been  running  half  time. 

In  Nebraska  the  prison  at  Lincoln  turns  out  large  quantities  of 
both  brooms  and  whisks,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  Unitea  States,  and 
at  prices  with  which  free-labor  factories  can  not  compete. 

The  prison  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  turns  out  large  quantities  of  whisks, 
and  in  a  recent  letter  from  our  representative  on  the  Pacific  coast  he 
says,  **The  Laramie  prison  has  completely  knocked  me  out  in  this 
section,  as  they  are  undersellingall  free-labor  factories." 

The  prison  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  sells  most  of  their  product 
along  tne  Ohio  River  and  east  from  Moundsville  toward  Baltimore, 
and  free-labor  factories  find  it  impossible  to  do  business  in  compe- 
tition. 
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The  contracts  generally  in  force  in  these  prisons  compel  them  to 
make  brooms  every  working  day  in  the  year,  so  that  it  the  broom 
trade  is  dull  they  begin  to  pile  up  stock  and  soon  must  unload,  regard- 
less of  cost,  which  of  necessity  compels  us  to  remain  idle  or  self  at  a 
loss. 

There  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  free  facto- 
ries of  the  country  in  the  last  five  years,  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
increase  in  consumption  of  brooms,  while  the  prison  factories  have 
increased  their  output,  notably  in  the  case  of  Edayville,  Ky.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Some  of  the  States  have  laws  compelling  prison  goods  to  be  labeled, 
but  the  law  is  not  observed  and  can  be  ignored  easily,  and  is  a  dead 
letter. 

In  the  larger  cities  are  located  wholesale  wooden  and  willow  ware 
houses,  the  largest  distributors  of  brooms,  and  these  people  now  buy 
nearly  all  their  brooms  from  prison  factories.  The  wholesale  grocers, 
the  next  largest  distributors,  buy  largely  from  prison  factories,  prob- 
ably one-hair  their  brooms  coming  from  that  source.  This  leaves  the 
free  factories  with  a  small  part  of  the  wholesale  trade-and  forces 
them  to  sell  retail  trade,  cutting  out,  as  you  will  see,  our  opportunities 
for  selling  in  larger  quantities. 

You  ask  for  facts  and  figures  on  our  own  business,  and  will  say  in 
confidence  that  ten  years  ago  we  manufactured  and  sold  350  dozen 
brooms  per  day,  while  at  this  time  we  do  not  average  more  than  250 
dozen  per  day,  and  we  attribute  the  larger  part  of  this  decrease  to 
the  reason  given  in  the  paragraph  above.  Tnis  same  difference  pre- 
vails with  a  number  of  tne  free-labor  factories  of  the  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  OHIO  MANTTFACTTTEEB. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  writer,  we  are  free  to 
state  that  we  know  of  no  business  that  suffers  more  than  the  broom 
and  whisk  business  from  the  effect  of  convict-labor  competition. 
As  your  inquiry  is  directed  more  particularly  to  our  own  business,  we 
will  confine  our  reply  as  far  as  possible  to  our  own  case.  We  have 
been  deprived  of  snaring  in  the  oroom  and  whisk  trade  of  a  number 
of  the  jobbers  in  our  own  State,  due  to  the  prices  offered  by  the 

Erison  contractors,  which  we  are  in  no  way  aole  to  meet,  and  we 
ave  been  compelled  to  seek  other  trade  at  great  expense  to  offset 
that  we  have  lost  on  account  of  this  unfair  competition.  This 
works  a  hardship  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  by  being  deprived  of 
a  share  of  the  jobbing  trade  we  are  driven  almost  entirely  to  the 
retail  trade,  which  business  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  operate 
our  factory  full  time;  hence  it  becomes  difficult  to  hold  our  em- 
ployees while  operating  on  part  time,  as  they  can  in  most  instances 
secure  steady  employment  elsewhere,   particularly  in  these  pros- 

Eerous  times.  It  has  now  been  over  thirty  days  since  we  nave 
een  able  to  operate  our  factory  full  time,  while,  as  you  know,  prison 
shops  are  operated  constantly,  and  when  a  surplus  stock  is  piled 
up  it  is  forced  upon  the  market  at  ruinous  prices.  This  has  a  direct 
enect  upon  the  trade,  and  legitimate  manufacturers  are  compelled 
to  sit  ioly  by  until  conditions  improve  and  an  unusual  demand  for 
goods  prevails,  when  the  employers  of  free  labor  are  privileged  to 
operate  their  factories  on  fuu  time  and  secure  fair  profit  for  their 
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goods.  To  offset  such  conditions  comes  the  period  when  the  con- 
vict-labor contractor  has  full  sway,  as  at  present,  and  the  other 
fellow  must  take  a  back  seat  or  be  forced  out  of  business  by  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  prices  offered  by  the  prison  men.  We  might  cite 
one  instance  of  the  direct  effect  on  our  own  business,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  business  of  other  outside  factories.  There  formerly  existed 
in  our  Ohio  penitentiary  a  corporation  known  as  The  National 
Broom  Company.  This  company  was  composed  of  some  20  or  25 
wholesale  grocers  and  wooden-ware  dealers  throughout  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  States.  These  dealers  consumed  the  output  of  the  prison 
and  disposed  of  the  goods  through  the  various  channels  of  trade, 
and  thus  prevented  tne  free  factories  from  securing  or  competing 
for  the  business  of  the  wholesale  dealers  interested,  a  great  part,  u 
not  all,  of  whom  formerly  purchased  goods  of  free  factories.  We 
might  add  that  a  number  of  those  interested  in  the  contract  were 
among  the  largest  distributors  of  brooms  and  whisks.  There  are 
other  features  that  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  business  that  we 
might  mention,  one  of  which  is  the  effect  of  convict  institutions 
shipping  their  product  from  the  State  in  which  the  goods  are  pro- 
duced into  other  States.  We  suffer  directly  from  the  penal  insti- 
tutions of  Kentucky  and  Michigan,  which  institutions  depend  upon 
the  business  outside  of  their  own  State  for  support.  It  is  not  within 
our  province  to  suggest  a  remedy,  but  the  query  has  often  pre- 
sented itself.  Should  not  each  State  be  compelled  to  take  care  ot  its 
own  convicts?  As  it  is,  legitimate  manufacturers  are  compelled  to 
aid  in  the  sustenance  of  not  only  their  own  convicts,  but  also  those 
from  other  States. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTJFACTTJBEB. 

If  it  were  not  possible  to  make  a  higher  class  of  goods  on  the  out- 
side than  is  made  in  the  prisons,  it  is  my  thought  the  prisons  would 
own  every  dollar's  worth  of  business  in  any  line  they  might  choose 
to  take  up.  From  the  medium  down  to  the  low  class  of  goods  no 
free  shop  can  compete  with  them.  The  only  one  who  would  dare 
say  that  the  prisons  do  not  compete  is  one  who  knows  very  little 
about  it,  or  one  who  wishes  to  tafeo  a  brave  stand  and  not  admit  it, 
but  to  assume  that  one  can  paj  rent  on  the  outside  or  own  a  build- 
ing worth  10  per  cent  on  the  investment  and  pay  labor  from  $1  to 
$3  per  day  in  competition  with  buildings  furnished  free  and  labor 
from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  is  ridiculous.  I  am  talking  from 
long  experience  on  both  the  inside  and  the  outside.  From  to-day's 
standpoint  the  situation  is  really  worse  than  it  has  been  for  five 
years.  Labor  has  been  creeping  up  gradually  for  several  years, 
making  it  all  the  harder  for  the  man  on  the  outside. 

The  prices  mentioned  will  give  you  some  idea,  but  presume  you 
have  received  reports  from  others  in  dozens.  I  know  where  there 
was  a  contract  to  take  the  raw  material  and  supplies  at  the  gate  of 
the  prison  and  put  them  through  the  factory  ready  to  ship  for  16 
cents  per  dozen  on  brooms  and  11 J  cents  per  dozen  on  whisk  orooms, 
all  grades.  On  the  outside  it  would  have  cost,  and  is  costing  to-day, 
from  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  dozen  on  brooms  and  35  cents  to  40 
cents  per  dozen  on  whisk  brooms,  besides  furnishing  your  factory, 
light,  neat,  and  power. 
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Several  years  ago  New  York  State  discontinued  the  manufacture 
of  products  in  competition  with  free  labor.  This  was  a  monumental 
blunder,  as  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  sister  States  would 
double  and  treble  their  capacity  and  make  up  more  than  enough  to 
fill  the  gap,  and  consequently  make  a  hard  market  for  us.  It  has 
so  worked  out.  A  scheme  for  us  to  take  care  of  our  prisoners  and 
make  a  nice  market  for  the  product  of  our  sister  States  prisons 
seemed  an  unwise  and  short-sign  ted  step  to  take. 

STATKICENT  OF  A  1CA88ACHTTSETTS  MANXTFACTUBEB. 

I  have  been  in  the  broom  business  in  various  ways  for  the  last 
forty  years,  as  manufacturer  for  the  last  six  years,  and  traveUng 
salesman  for  fourteen  years. 

I  covered  New  England,  all  of  New  Yorit,  part  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  always  found  goods  mace  in  prisons  were  our 
worst  competitors,  as  prison  goods  were  sold  mucn  less  than  those 
made  by  free  labor. 

I  have  ofttimes  had  to  pass  orders  as  I  could  not  meet  the  price. 
I  fi.nd,  since  manufacturing  for  myself,  the  same  conditions — that  I 
have  to  cut  my  price  or  not  get  the  order. 

The  prisons  tnat  are  my  worst  competitors  now  are  the  Maine 
prison  and  the  penitentiary  in  Maryland. 

I  formerly  had  a  large  trade  with  a  very  large  Boston  grocery 
house,  whicn  has  about  100  retail  stores  having  an  annual  sale  of 
about  1,000  dozen  brooms  per  year,  but  have  oeen  unable  to  sell 
them  during  the  last  six  months  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  purchased 
brooms  are  made  by  the  Baltimore  prison. 

When  I  called  on  the  buyer,  I  gave  him  my  prices,  which  he  wrote 
on  a  card  of  mine,  and  he  asked  me  if  that  was  the  best  I  could  do; 
I  told  him  it  was,  and  he  says,  *'Mr.  *  *  *  you  are  not  in  it; 
your  price  is  too  high;  but  I  will  keep  this  card,  and  some  day  you 
may  be/' 

1  am  meeting  the  same  sort  of  competition  every  day  with  whole- 
sale dealers  and  jobbers. 

While  connected  with  the  ♦  *  *  Company  great  quantities  of 
whisk  brooms  were  shipped  in  car  loads  from  their  Nebraska  prison 
contract  into  Boston  and  were  reshipped  to  all  the  eastern  cities  at 
very  low  prices;  lower  than  outside  manufacturers  could  compete 
with. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MAKXJFACTTXBEB. 

When  prison  brooms  were  made  in  the  prisons  of  the  State  of 
New  Yort  and  shipped  in  from  the  prisons  of  other  States,  I  was 
frequently  compelled  to  sell  at  a  very  low  margin  of  profit — only  10 
cents  per  dozen  over  cost — ^practically  no  profit  at  all.  Half  the 
output  of  6,000  dozen  annually  at  such  times  was  sold  at  a  loss. 
The  *  *  *  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  are  prison  contractors, 
and  also  have  a  free  factory  on  the  outside.  The  prison-made  brooms 
were  labeled  and  mixed  with  the  free-factory  brooms  and  shipped 
into  BuffsJo  and  other  points.  I  formerly  sold  to  city  school  depart- 
ment of  Buffalo  100  dozen  brooms  per  year,  but  for  many  years  the 
prison  products  have  cut  me  out  of  this. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YO&X  HAlHT^ACTTJBEIl'S  SALESMAN. 

I  called  this  morning  (April  25,  1906)  at  the  ♦  *  *  pharmacy 
to  sell  goods.  Had  sold  tne  buyer  occasionally.  He  looked  at  my 
samples,  and  I  quoted  prices.  On  two  kinds  I  made  a  sale,  but  on 
a  third  grade  he  said  ne  could  buy  by  the  dozen  cheaper  than  I 
asked  by  the  gross.  I  offered  him  the  grade  at  $2.25  per  aozen.  Ho 
told  me  he  could  buy  them  for  $1.90  and  $2  per  dozen,  at  the  highest, 
from  the  jobbers.  The  whisk  he  said  he  could  buy  was  the  product 
of  the  *  ♦  *  Company,  operating  the  convict  prison  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  and  the  freight  was  paid  from  Nebraska  to  Wew  York  on  the 
prison  goods,  and  still  we  could  not  meet  them,  although  we  made 
the  goods  not  five  blocks  away. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANTJFACTTJBEIl. 

I  used  to  sell  the  Buffalo  wholesale  trade,  but  I  lost  it  all  owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  undersold  25  cents  per  dozen  by  prison  goods. 
Since  then  I  had  to  canvass  the  retail  trade,  and  even  then  I  found 

Erison  competition  severe.  I  had  to  abandon  the  making  of  house 
rooms,  and  am  now  making  a  heavy  factory  broom.  I  formerly 
sold  to  the  schools  of  Buffalo  300  dozen  brooms  per  year;  now  the 
schools  are  supplied  by  the  prisons.  I  also  sola  to  both  county 
houses  150  dozen  per  year  ana  got  $3.25,  $3.50,  and  $6  per  dozen  for 
them.  These  institutions  afterwards  bought  from  the  prisons  $4 
brooms  for  $3. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  MANtJFACTXmEB. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  whisks.  The  prison  contractors  for  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  of  the  Nebraska  State  Penitentiary  make  and 
ship  whisks  in  large  quantities  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  etc.,  bemg  the  largest  producers  of  whisks  in  the  country. 
They  sell  to  large  buyers  and  to  tne  jobbing  trade  only,  so  that  inde- 
pendent factories  have  to  meet  their  competition  in  this  class  of  trade. 
A  whisk  that  retails  at  10  cents,  the  cheapest  that  we  make,  an  8-inch 
spiral  handle,  2-sewn,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  whisk  broomcom,  we 
offer  to  the  trade  at  $9.50  per  net  gross.  The  prison  contractors 
make  a  similar  whisk  (if  anything  aT)etter  broom)  which  they  sell 
for  $8.50  per  gross.  This  is  their  regular  price.  We  can  not  make 
this  broom  to  sell  at. less  than  $9.50  witnout  selling  below  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.     At  $8.50  there  is  no  profit  for  us. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  company  could  not  make  this  grade  of 
whisk  to  sell  at  $8.50  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  prison 
goods,  we  did  not  make  it  at  all  for  several  years,  but  finding  that 
we  could  not  secure  orders  for  our  other  gooas  unless  we  sold  these, 
we  were  forced  by  the  conditions  of  trade  to  begin  making  this  grade 
three  years  ago,  but  without  any  expectation  of  making  it  profitable. 
*  *  *,  of  Philadelphia,  are  large  jobbers  in  whisks,  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.,  and  are  buyers  of  the  products  of  prisons  as  well  as 
those  of  free  factories.  Our  firm  sells  goods  of  all  grades  to  them, 
and  have  been  selling  them  a  large  share  of  their  trade  this  past 
year,  but  for  the  previous  years  we  were  unable  to  sell  them  owing 
to  the  prison  competition.  To  get  his  trade,  we  had  to  scale  down 
our  prices  on  the  oetter  grades  5  per  cent,  and  we  had  to  sell  our 
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cheapest  grade  at  $8.50,  at  which  there  is  no  profit.  The  prison 
goods  at  $8.50  and  better  ^ades  were  shipped  nrom  Nebraska  and 
ireight  paid  on  them  to  Philadelphia  and  then  undersold  us. 

Before  July,  1905,  although  both  are  Philadelphia  firms,  and  in 
business  for  the  past  seven  years  together,  ana  old  friends,  and 
while  their  places  of  business  are  but  four  squares  apart,  yet  the 

Erison  goods  from  Nebraska  have  been  delivered  to  them  and  we 
ave  been  unable  to  sell  them  previous  to  this  date,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  lower  our  prices  to  do  so. 

STATBMEin^  OF  A  NEW  YORK  MANXTFACTUBEB. 

I   have   been    selling     ♦     *     *,   a  leading   department   store   of 

Boston,   Mass.,  a  superior    article  of  horsehair  velvet   whisks  for 

twelve  years  past — a  whisk  which  retails  at  about  $1.25  each — and 

for  four  years  past  having  been  selling  them  a  whisk  made  of  the 

very  best  grade  of  whisk  corn  with  an  ebony  handle.     The  firm 

retailed  the  three  numbers  or  sizes  of  this  whisk  at  49  cents  and  59 

cents  each  and  69  cents.     The  above  grades  of  goods  are  not  made 

in  prisons  at  all,  but  these  are  the  only  ^ades  1  have  been  able  to 

sell  this  firm  during  all  these  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 

make  all  grades  oi  whisks  from  $10  per  gross  upward.     The  firm 

was  buying  my  $10  grade  at  $8.50  from  prisons.     I  nave  been  making 

since  1893  a  number  of  grades  of  whisks  with  celluloid  handles.     The 

firm  has  been  selling  nght  along  during  the  same  period  similar 

grades  of  celluloid-handle  goods,  a  leader,  being  a  celluloid  handle, 

whisk  six  inches,  two-stitched,  with  celluloid  handle  and  ring,  which 

they  retailed  at  25  cents  each.     For  four  years  this  firm  has  been 

buying  these  goods  from  prisons,  and  while  their  buyer  has  been 

asking  me  for  quotations  on  them,  I  have  never  been  able  to  sell 

them  this  article.     My  prices  on  the  celluloid-handle  goods  have  been 

$2.38  per  dozen  or  $28.50  per  gross,  while  the  prison  price  was  $23. 

The  firm  wanted  my  goods,  but  could  not  use  tnem,  as  they  wanted 

to  sell  this  leader  at  25  cents  each  and  no  more,  and  they  would 

have  to  get  30  cents  each  for  mine. 

Up  to  twelve  years  a^o  I  had  a  large  share  of  the  wholesale  drug 
trade  of  New  York  City  in  whisk  brooms;  in  fact,  the  most  part  of  it. 
I  furnished  a  full  line  of  samples  to  each  house  for  them  to  sell  the  retail 
drug  trade.  In  one  case  I  rurnished  43  different  style  whisks  and  8 
kinds  of  horsehair  goods,  and  had  all  their  trade,  and  the  same 
with  another.  I  do  not  and  can  not  sell  these  firms  their  goods 
now,  excepting  some  fancy  goods  they  can  not  get  elsewhere,  and 
this  part  of  tne  trade  has  fallen  9,600  dozen  a  year  to  1,620  dozen  a 
year.  All  of  this  trade  is  buving  the  product  of  the  Nebraska  peni- 
tentiary and  other  prisons,  mj  trade  now  is  largely  with  the  principal 
department  stores  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn — prominent  and 
reputable  estabhshments  that  will  not  handle  prison-made  goods. 

I  also  sell  house  furnishing  stores  and  the  retail  drug  traae. 

In  1891  and  1892  I  was  in  partnership  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
and  whisks  with  *  *  *  ,  Yfe  were  getting  nice  prices  for  our 
goods  and  in  1892  made  30  per  cent  profit.  At  this  time  the  *  *  * 
Uompanv  began  operating  the  prison  contract  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
making  large  quantities  of  whisks  and  brooms,  and  shipping  into  New 
York  heavily.     We  reduced  our  prices  to  compete  with  the  prison 
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goods  from  $2  to  $6  per  gross,  but  even  with  these  prices  the  prison 
goods  undersold  us.  At  the  prices  offered  we  could  not  make  any 
money,  and  we  were  compelled  to  dissolve  partnership. 

After  taking  stock  in  tne  middle  of  1893,  we  found  that  we  had  a 
total  of  $106  profit  as  the  result  of  six  months  production,  drawing 
out  $10  per  week  each  for  living  expenses.  This  was  the  direct  result 
of  prison  competition.  I  staited  in  business  again  in  September, 
1893,  but  in  horsehair  ^oods  only,  not  attempting  to  make  brooms  or 
whisks,  but  later  went  mto  makmg  a  higher  grade  of  whisks  of  8U|>e- 
rior  quality  to  prison  goods. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  NEW  YOBK  liANUFACTTJBEB. 

*  *  *  ,  who  has  been  a  manufacturer  sixteen  years,  complains 
that  prison-made  brooms  are  doing  him  great  injury;  that  wherever 
prison-made  whisk  brooms  and  brooms  are  offered  for  sale  he  can  not 
compete  with  their  prices.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  on  April  16,  1906,  and  sent  in  by  one  of 
his  traveling  salesmen  with  regard  to  his  experience  with  the  trade  at 
Providence,  R.  I. 

At  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Providence  ^  whom  I  formerly  sold  in 
years  past,  *  *  *  of  the  house  furnishmg  department  said,  the 
*  *  *  people  [prison  contractors]  have  us  beat  a  mile  on  prices, 
and  he  would  not  ouy  at  our  prices. 

A  second  letter,  written  April  17,  from  Boston,  Mass.,  commenting 
on  conditions  in  the  Boston  trade,  says:  *'*  *  *  are  buying  at 
lower  figures  than  ours  from  the  *  *  *  prison  company."  This 
manufacturer  formerly  sold  all  the  large  department  and  other  stores. 
Five  years  ago  he  would  sell  $1,000  worth  of  whisk  brooms  in  a  week's 
trip  in  Boston  and  vicinity;  now  he  does  not  sell  $200  worth  in  the 
same  trip.  Used  to  go  there  five  and  six  times  a  year;  now  does  not 
make  but  tw^o  trips — practically  abandoned  the  trade  there — and  this 
on  account  of  being  undersold  by  the  prison  goods. 

Mr.  *  *  *  makes  a  specialty  of  a  fine  grade  of  goods  of  whisks, 
and  makes  100  different  styles  of  whisks,  having  the  largest  plant  in 
New  York  City.  Contrary  to  the  popular  idea  that  only  the  cheaper 
and  common  grades  of  whisks  are  made  in  prison,  Mr.  *  *  *  states 
that  the  *  *  *  Company,  at  the  Nebraska  State  penitentiary", 
makes  as  fine  a  line  and  as  varied  of  whisks  as  any  manufacturer  out- 
side makes.  If  an  outside  manufacturer  gets  up  a  new  style  of  whisk, 
it  is  immediately  duplicated  at  the  penitentiary  and  offered  to  the 
trade  and  sold  for  less  money.  Mr.  *  *  *  argument  to  New 
York  City  jobbers  and  dealers  is  that  he  can  fill  their  orders  at  once 
and  in  such  small  quantities  as  they  may  need  every  day  by  tele- 
phone, whereas  they  would  have  to  wait  for  many  weeks,  perhaps,  for 
the  penitentiary  goods.  Their  reply  is  that  there  is  such  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  price  that  they  can  afford  to  wait.  Mr.  *  *  *  used 
to  sell  the  jobbing  trade  of  New  York  City  largely,  but  now  sells 
scarcely  any. 
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*  *  *  are  large  buyers  of  a  middle  grade  of  whisk  broom, 
which  they  retail  at  5  and  10  cents. 

The  Nebraska  State  penitentiary  at  Lincoln  manufactures  large 
quantities  of  whisk  brooms  of  all  grades.  The  prison  contractors 
have  also  free  factories  where  they  make  brooms  and  whisks  in  Iowa 
and  Massachusetts,  and  from  these  depots  and  the  penitentiary  the 
prison  product  is  shipped. 

Messrs.  *  *  *  had  a  whisk  that  they  offered  to  the  buyer  of 
*  *  *  at  New  York  at  $10  per  gross  by  letter.  Before  this  the 
prison  people  sent  their  salesman  to  *  *  *  and  offered  a  similar 
whisk  for  $9.60.  At  $10  per  gross  there  was  barely  $1  per  gross  profit 
for  the  manufacturer. 

The  buyer  replied,  with  reference  to  the  offer  at  $10,  that  they  could 
buy  for  less.     The  manufacturer  then  sent  a  man  down.     The  result 
was  that  in  order  to  hold  their  trade  the  manufacturer  had  to  put  the 
order  in  at  the  prison  competition  price  of  $9.60  per  gross.     That 
order  amounted  to  600  dozen  per  week.     January  19,  1906,  when  the 
price  of  broom  com  increased,  the  manufacturer  advanced  the  price 
of  a  $10  grade  to  $10.25,  and     *     *     *     refused  to  give  an  order. 
On  three  grades  the  manufacturer's  prices  were  $10,  $10.50,  and  $10. 
Mr.     *     *     *     went  to  New  York  in  the  middle  of  February  and 
found  that  the  prison  people  were  offering  the  same  kinds  at  $9.60, 
SIO,  and  $9.50,  respectively,  and  he  had  to  reduce  his  prices  at  this 
prison  level.     If  the  manufacturer  had  been  obliged  to  go  on  the 
market  during  this  time  to  buy  stock  these  prices  would  have  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  $1.50  per  gross,  but  fortunately  he  had  bought  his 
broom  com  before  the  increase  in  price. 

We  can  not  sell  to  jobbers  of  Buffalo,  our  nearby  city,  in  the  cheap 
grade  of  house  brooms.  A  broom  that  we  quote  at  $2.1 2^  per  dozen 
they  get  from  prisons  at  $1.75  per  dozen.  There  would  be  no 
money  in  this  for  us  at  $2.  We  have  abandoned  the  manufacture  of 
cheap-grade  brooms  on  account  of  prison-made  goods.  One  quarter 
of  our  total  output  formerly,  now  we  make  as  few  as  possible,  not  to 
exceed  75  dozen  per  week,  necessary  for  a  certain  trade  with  other 
kinds. 

BINDING  TWINE. 

The  output  of  binding  twine,  as  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
was  in  1903-4  15,400,685  pounds  in  the  prisons  of  three  States, 
namely,  Kansas,  IVIinnesota,  and  North  Dakota.  Since  the  data 
were  taken,  however,  the  Missouri  prison  at  Jefferson  City  has  begun 
to  make  binding  twine  on  public  account,  and  March  1,  1906,  the 
Indiana  prison  at  Michigan  City  also  began.  The  Missouri  output 
was  approximately  300,000  pounds  its  first  year  and  will  be  1,000,000 
the  present  year.     The   estimated   output  of  Indiana  is  given  at 
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1,000,000  poiindB.  Bills  to  establish  prison  binding-twine  plants 
were  introduced  into  the  legislatures  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  within  the  last  year. 

The  estimated  output  for  the  various  prisons  during  the  coming 
season,  that  is,  the  estimates  upon  which  the  volume  of  outside  twine 
to  be  made  are  based,  are,  Minnesota,  13,000,000  pounds;  North 
Dakota,  3,000,000  pounds;  Kansas,  4,000,000  pounds;  Indiana, 
1,000,000  pounds;  Missouri,  1,000,000  pounds;  a  total  of  22,000,000 
pounds,  which  is  estimated  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
requirement  of  the  market. 

As  Minnesota  was  the  pioneer  State  in  the  industry  and  produces 
such  a  large  percentage  of  this  prison  twine  the  local  effect  was 
studied  only  in  that  State. 

The  prison-twine  plant  was  started  in  1891  at  the  instigation  of  the 
farmers,  who  were  enraged  at  what  they  considered  the  extortionate 
prices  of  twine.  It  is  true  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  had 
at  that  time  established  what  is  usually  called  a  ''trust,"  and  while 
hammering  the  price  of  raw  sisal  down  to  2J  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  City^  to  the  ruin  of  the  planters  in  Yucatan,  had  at  the 
same  time  run  the  price  of  standard  sisal  binding  twine  up  to  18 
cents  in  Minnesota,  while  pure  manila  twine  was  selling  there  for 
22  cents.  However,  the  prison  plant  started  in  to  make  twine  from 
soft  fiber,  flax,  etc.,  and  was  not  a  success  for  some  time.  During 
the  first  four  years,  1891-1894,  the  prison  produced  for  the  entire 
period  but  3,458,053  pounds  of  twine  and  lost  money  on  it  to  the 
amount  of  $6,996.20.  In  1894  it  began  manufacturing  from  hard 
fiber,  and  its  somewhat  phenomenal  success  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  prison  officials  appears  in  the  following  table.  The  output  shown 
in  tliis  table  is  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  twine  year,  and  does 
not  necessarily  agree  either  with  that  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  112, 
which  shows  pounds  sold,  or  with  the  general  tables  in  this  report 
which  are  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  prison: 

AMOUNT  OF  BINDING  TWINE  MANUFACTURED  AT  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 
PRISON  AT  STILLWATER,  MINN.,  NET  PROFIT,  AND  NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS 
EMPLOYED,  1891  TO  1906. 


Year. 


1891-1894... 

1895-96 

1897-98 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

ToUI 


Pounds 
manufac- 
tured. 


3,458,053 

4,630,000 

8, 4' 5, 459 

5, 570, 136 

6,l«9,«(i5 

5,0%,  385 

5, 467, 185 

7.056,380 

10.057,000 

11,175,815 

13,i52,t06 


80, 728, 482 


Credits. 


1200, 
2Wi, 
523, 
421, 
605, 
447, 
551, 
730, 
944, 
1,376, 
1,285, 


2''5.73 
546.97 
249.52 
739.70 
897.55 
764.85 
574  95 
773. 16 
052.37 
882.14 
127. 25 


Debits. 


1273, 
255. 
390, 
353. 
589, 
414, 
487, 
678, 
831, 
1,178, 
1,076, 


271.93 
198.78 
359.84 
586.75 
886.04 
968.72 
509.68 
813.98 
608.10 
0»7.89 
566.28 


7,419,884.24         6,520,867.99 


Profits. 


a|6,996.20 

111,348.19 

132,889.68 

68, 153. 01 

16,  on.  51 

32, 796. 13 

64,065.27 

51,969.17 

112,444.27 

198, 784. 25 

208,660.97 


890,016.25 


Number  of 

prisoners 

employed. 


74 
84 
117 
133 
121 
157 
125 
160 
190 
212 
219 


a  Loss. 
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The  prison  charges  itself  with  a  labor  cost  of  63  cents  per  day  per 
convict,  because  this  is  the  average  earnings  of  convicts  contracted 
at  piece-price  rates  in  the  boot  and  shoe  factory  of  this  prison. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  and  long  before  the  prison  plant 
became  a  success  or  its  output  a  factor  in  the  market;  in  fact,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1891,  the  'Hrust"  collapsed  completely.  Without 
going  into  any  discussion  of  its  affairs  or  the  causes  that  led  to  its 
disruption  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  the 
prison  binding  twine  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  collapse 
of  the  National  Cordage  Company. 

This  is  not  so  clear,  however,  as  to  the  Northwestern  Cordage  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Paul,  which  was  established  in  1892,  and  with  a  capital 
of  about  $200,000  started  to  manufacturing  hard  fiber  binding  twine. 
The  concern  went  out  of  business  in  1894.  The  stockholders  claimed 
that  the  company  had  been  forced  to  quit  by  the  menace  of  the 
prison  plant;  and  in  business  circles  that  position  seems  to  have  been 
generally  accepted.  The  prison  was  shifting  its  machinery  to  make 
hard-fiber  twine  before  the  collapse  of  the  Northwestern  Cordage 
Company.  One  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  Minneapolis  said  in 
an  interview  for  this  report:  "It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Northwestern  Cordage  Company  were  badly  managed, 
but  most  manufacturing  enterprises  lose  money  the  firit  two  years 
in  learning  how  to  make  money.  In  these  days  failure  of  manage- 
ment usually  means  reorganization  for  success;  but  in  this  case  the 
directors  were  so  depressed  over  the  prospect  of  prison  competition 
in  sisal  twine  that  they  had  not  the  heart  to  reorganize.  There  was 
no  trouble  there  from  bad  management  that  could  not  have  been 
remedied,  and  would  have  been  remedied  had  not  the  nerve  been 
taken  out  of  the  directors  by  the  menace  of  prison  competition.'^ 

It  was,  moreover,  asserted  that  the  failure  of  the  Northwestern 
Cordage  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  was  not  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
binding-twine  market  following  the  collapse  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company  and  its  series  of  unfortunate  successors.  The  United  States 
Cordage  Company  which  was  formed  to  reorganize  the  collapsed 
**  National,''  had  borrowed  extensively  of  Minneapolis  bankers,  on 
twine  as  collateral.  Upon  the  collapse  of  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company,  and  before  its  successor,  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company,  was  able  to  protect  itself,  the  Minneapolis  banks  "dumped" 
the  twine  on  the  market,  some  of  it  selling  as  low  as  4  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  stated  to  have  occurred  after  the  suspension  of  the  business  of 
the  Northwestern  Cordage  Company,  and  did  not  cause  that  failure. 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  indicate  a  general  shakiness  of  the 
industry. 

For  the  purpose  solely  of  completing  the  story  of  the  ''trust,"  the 
antagonism  to  which  prompted  the  inauguration  of  prison  twine  in 
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the  United  States,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  early  months  of  1906 
another  company,  the  New  Standard  Cordage  Company,  was  incorpo- 
rated to  take  over  the  constituent  plants  and  operate  or  dispose  of 
them.  The  Union  Selling  Company  which  was  the  selling  corpora- 
tion for  the  combined  output  of  the  ** trust"  plants  was  a  factor  in 
the  northwestern  market  up  to  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  is 
hardly  so  considered.  None  of  the  constitituent  plants  was  in  Minne- 
sota. The  largest  single  producer  of  binding  twine  at  present  is  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago; 
the  next  largest  is*  the  Plymouth  Company,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  plants,  notably  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Peoria,  111. 

The  estimates  differ  as  to  what  per  cent  of  the  Minnesota  demand 
for  twine  is  filled  by  the  prison  output.  The  warden  estimates  the 
demand  in  best  years  at  20,000,000  pounds,  in  average  years 
18,000,000.  From  this  the  estipiates  rim  as  high  as  30,000,000. 
From  the  best  obtainable  data  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  22,500,000 
pounds  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion in  that  State.  The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  close  estimate  is 
that  the  amount  used  in  binding  an  acre  of  grain  varies  so  much  with 
the  years,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  It  requires  3  pounds  of 
twine  to  bind  an  acre  of  oats  ordinarily,  but  if  the  field  be  weedy  or  the 
straw  especially  heavy,  it  takes  more.  A  case  is  reported  in  northern 
Illinois  where  it  took  5  pounds  per  acre.  Wheat  requires  from  2  J  to  2  J 
pounds;  barley  less;  flax  not  more  than  2  pounds,  etc.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  about  9,000,000  acres  of  small  grain  for 
the  State,  and  upon  this  one  must  apply  an  average  of  at  least  2  or 
2 J  pounds  of  twine  per  acre  to  get  the  requirements  of  the  State. 
The  warden  of  the  prison  applies  a  2-pound-per-acre  basis  and  asserts 
that  he  is  producing  from  67  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  twine  used  in  the 
State.  Others  apply  another  figure  and  assert  that  prison  tvrine  does 
not  furnish  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  required. 

All  manufacturers  agree  that  prison  twine  does  not  affect  the  price 
of  the  outside  twine ;  but  does  affect  its  volume  by  exactly  the  volume 
of  prison  production,  or  about  10  per  cent.  Stated  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  parties  interviewed: 

There  are  three  ways  to  overcome  objectionable  competition: 
Undersell  it  until  you  force  it  to  lose  all  its  reserves — in  other  words, 
kill  it.  Second,  buy  it  off  and  absorb  it  or  discontinue  its  activities. 
Third,  carefully  measure  its  output  in  relation  to  the  possible  market 
or  demand,  then  block  off  enough  of  the  market  to  absorb  the  objec- 
tionable competing  product,  and,  surrendering  to  it  a  demand  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  it,  thereafter  ignore  it  and  its  prices.  In  case  of 
prison  coods  manufactured  on  btate  account,  you  can  not  kill  it  by 
underselling,  because  the  State  has  through  the  taxing  power  no  limit 
to  its  ability  to  lose  money;  you  can  not  buy  the  State  and  dismantle 
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its  plant;  it  will  not  enter  into  any  combination  or  agreement  as  to 
fair  prices ;_  hence  there  is  but  one  thing  left,  measure  the  demand , 
give  the  prison  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  supply,  and  manufacture  for 
what  demand  there  is  left  at  prices  which  need  have  no  relation  to 
prison  prices  whatever. 

The  entire  year's  product  of  the  binding-twine  plants  must  be  mar- 
keted and  finally  consumed  in  from  30  to  90  days.     The  entire  harvest 
period  in  the  United  States,  from  first  to  last,  is  little  more  than  this. 
Beginning  in  southern  Texas  about  the  middle  of  May  the  last  fields 
in  northern  North  Dakota  are  cut  by  the  middle  of  September.     The 
necessity  of  closely  estimating  the  demand  when  it  shall  come  is 
imperative  in  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  made  doubly  so  by  the 
necessity  of  producing  only  what  will  be  required  when  the  prison 
twine  is  absorbed.     The  plan  is  to  take  the  total  grain  acreage  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Assume  that  10  per  cent 
of  this  acreage  will  be  cut  with  heading  machines ;  to  the  90  per  cent 
remaining  apply  the  average  of  2  J  pounds  of  twine  per  acre  and  the 
result  is  the  total  for  small  grain,  in  pounds.     If  to  this  be  added  1 ,500 
tons  used  in  com  cutting,  and  500  tons  in  rice  fields,  the  total  demand 
will  be  very  approximately  measured.     In  some  States  the  demand  for 
binding  twine  in  com  cutting  is  increasing,  in  others  decreasing.     As 
this  com  cutting  comes  after  the  small  grain  is  all  harvested,  there  is  a 
considerable  of  effort  to  unload  any  samples  or  *' hold-over*'  twine 
upon  this  corn  market.     In  some  instances  under  the  guise  of  a  regrad- 
ing  of  the  twine  as  "seconds *'  and  *'  thirds, ''  it  is  sold  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  for  com  cutting  at  prices  much  below  those  of  the  early  season. 
**Seconds"  and  *Hhirds"  do  not  appear,  so  far  as  could  be  learned, 
until  after  harvest. 

An  examination  of  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  prison  price 
and  the  outside  price  on  the  highest  class  of  twine  for  a  series  of  years 
will  show  that  there  has  been  no  apparent  attempt  to  meet  prison 
prices; 
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AMOUNT,  GRADE,  AND  PRICE  OF  BlNDlT^^  TWiNE  BOLD  BY  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 
PRISON.  IWl  TO  1906.  AND  PRICE  OF  BlSDlNO  TWINE  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR. 

[One-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  is  added  to  tho  xnanufacturprs'  prices  for  lOKl,  19t>4,  1905,  190A,  to 
equalize  freight  between  Chicago,  Stillwater,  and  Minneapolis.  A  credit  of  63  cents  per  day  per 
convict  is  allowed  for  the  convict  labor.] 


Year. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


Grade. 


Pure  manila. 

Mixed 

Standard . . . 
Sfsal 


Total. 


Pure  manila. 

Mixed 

Standard . . . 
Sisal 


Total. 


Pure  manila 

Manila  mixed . . . 
Standard  mixed. 

Standard 

Sisal 


Total 


Pure  manila 

Manila  mixed 

Standard  manila. 

Standard 

Sisal 


Total, 


Prison  product. 


Manufacturers'  product. 


Quantity 
(l>ounds). 


Price  to 
consumer. 


I 


Wholesale 

price  per 

pound. 


885.165 
2,633,600 
1,099,050 

952,850 


5.570,665 


10.0925 
.0850 
.0650 
.0650 


$0. 1175 
.1075 
.0875 
.0875 


Jobbers* 
price  per 
pound.  (6) 


10.1234 
.1129 
.0919 
.0919 


Retail 

price  per 

pouna  to 

consumer. 


10. 


1734 
1429 
1119 
1119 


68,540 

777,400 

3,076,720 

1,535,945 


.1275 
.1175 
.0975 
.0975 


.1550 
.1400 
.1150 
.1150 


5, 458, 005 


.1628 

.2128 

.1470 

.1770 

.1308 

,l4t» 

.1208 

.140S 

1,565,180 
1,731,375 
1.157.500 
1,710,150 
917, 110 


7.081,315 


,1150 
.1050 
,0950 
.0875 
,0875 


.1300 

.1365 

.1865 

.1200 

.1260 

.1560 

.1125 

.1181 

.1361 

.1050 

.1103 

.1,303 

.1050 

.1103 

.1303 

1,638. 5<0 
2,109,765 
2,310,080 
2,210.730 
1,768,7« 


10.037,865 


.1100  1 

.1275 

.1339 

.1859 

.1000 

.1200 

.i2ro 

.ISfiO 

.0900  , 

.1125 

.1181 

.1481 

.0825 

.1025 

.1076 

.1270 

.0625 

.1025 

.1076 

.1276 

I 

1 

Pun*  manila 194, 425 

eOO-foot  manila 3,506,200 

Standard  manila 2,040,365 

Standard  mixed '  3,253. 125 

Sisal '  879,005 

Standard '  1, 212, 095 


Total '  11.175,815 


Pure  manila :  1 . 7 1 8, 840 

600-foot  manila i  2,877,065 

Standard  manila ,  2,087,070 

Standard  mixed 1 ,  804. 5« 

Standard '  2, 422, 365 

Sisal '  2.242.725 


Total 13, 152, 605 


.1200 
.1075 
.0975 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 


.1400 

.1470 

.1250 

.1313 

.1150 

.1208 

.1050 

.1103 

.1050 

.1103 

.1050 

.1103 

.1200 
.1075 
.0975 
.0875 
.0^75 
.0875 


1325 
1225 
1125 
1025 
1025 
1025 


1391 
1286 
1181 
1076 
1076 
1076 


.1970 
.1613 
.1508 
.1303 
.1303 
.1303 


.1891 
.15%) 
.1481 
.1276 
.1276 
.1276 


o  F.  o.  b.  Stillwater.    Sold  diroetly  to  consumer. 


h  F.  o.  b.  St.  Paul. 


In  tliis  table  5  per  cent  has  been  added  to  manufacturers'  price 
to  show  jobbers'  price  to  retail  dealers.  As  a  rule,  jobbers  handle 
these  goods  for  5  per  cent.  Some,  however,  make  it  a  rule  to  add  a 
flat  1  cent  per  pound  to  manufacturers'  price.  This  seemed  to  be 
universal  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  at  some  other  points,  though  not  in 
St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis.  The  retailer  adds  2  cents  a  pound  to  the 
sisal  and  from  3  to  5  cents  to  the  manila  twines.  The  manufac- 
tui-ers'  price  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than 
at  St.  Paul. 

This  table  gives  prison  prices  for  Minnesota  only.  The  Kansas 
prison  makes  only  sisal  and  standard  and  its  1906  prices  are  9}  cents 
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in  less  than  5,000-pound  lots,  8J  cents  a  pound  for  5,000  pounds  or 
more.  Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  Kans.  No  orders  accepted  for 
points  outside  of  Kansas  or  Oklahoma. 

Missouri  prison  makes  sisal  only.  Price  is  8J  cents  f.  o.  b.  Jeffer- 
son City,  sold  only  in  Missouri,  and  while  the  law  does  not  restrict 
the  sale  to  farmers  only,  such  has  been  the  general  practice — possibly^ 
because  the  dealers  could  not  get  satisfactory  terms. 

North  Dakota  makes  sisal  and  standard.  The  price  is  9i  cents 
f.  o.  b.  Bismarck.     Sales  are  made  to  farmers  direct. 

Indiana  prison  makes  sisal  and  standard  only.  Prices  are  10 
cents  on  lots  of  from  50  to  1,000  pounds;  9 J  cents  on  lots  of  from 
1,000  to  10,000  pounds;  9i  cents  on  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan 
City.     Sales  are  made  either  to  dealers  or  to  farmers  direct. 

As  stated  above,  the  prices  shown  in  the  table  are  those  of  th©= 
reliable  manufacturers  of  first-class  twine.     The  product  of  the  Min-^ 
nesota  prison  is  also  admittedly  a  first-class,  high-grade  twine  of 
full  length.     This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  quality.     The  basic  twine^ 
upon  which  all  prices  are  computed,  is  a  smooth,  all  sisal  fiber,, 
measuring  500  feet  to  the  pound,  and  containing  from  8  to  10  pounds' 
of  oil  to  the  100  pounds  of  raw  fiber  used.     For  each  additional  50 
feet  length  to  the  pound,  1  cent  is  added  to  the  price.     For  instance,, 
the  sisal,  standard,  and  standard  mixed  twiues  quoted  in  the  table 
for  the  years  1905  and  1906  measure  500  feet  to  the  pound;  stand- 
ard manila  measures  550  feet,  600-foot  manila  measures  that  length,, 
and  pure  manila  is  not  a  pure  manila  in  fiber,  but  measures  650  feet- 
to  the  pound.     It  is,  however,  understood  that  no  legitimate  binding; 
twines,  prison   or  other,  shall   measure  less  than  500  feet  to   the- 
pound. 

The  effect  of  prison  competition  has  been,  however,  to  induce  some* 
of  the  outside  manufacturers  to  attempt  to  meet  prison  prices  by 
making  an  inferior  product;  first  by  putting  more  oil  into  the  fiber 
to  increase  its  weight,  and  by  making  a  twine  which  has  no  guaran- 
teed length  per  pound  and  which  measures  very  much  less  than  500- 
feet.  In  some  cases  these  twines  are  advertised  as  ''running  about 
450  feet  to  the  pound  "  and  sold,  freight  paid,  to  any  point  in  the  wheat 
fields,  for  less  than  the  lowest  prison  price — namely,  at  8 J  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  strongly  asserted  by  agents  handling  twine  manu- 
factured by  employers  of  free  labor  that  this  "about  450  feet*'^ 
seldom  meant  over  400,  and  that  by  actual  measurement  it  had 
been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  385  feet  to  the  pound.  However,  no 
measurements  were  taken  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau,  and  these 
statements  were  not,  therefore,  verified.  Of  course,  what  a  farmer 
wants  is  first  a  twine  that  will  hold  a  knot  and  work  in  the  machine; 
after  this  he  wants  length,  not  weight. 
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The  cost  of  manufacture  of  binding  twine  was  not  a  part  of  this 
investigation,  either  in  prison  or  out,  and  yet  some  idea  of  legitimate 
price  for  twine  may  be  had  from  such  information  as  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  was  incidentally  secured  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries. 
If  to  the  price  of  raw  sisal  in  the  market  1  cent  a  pound  be  added, 
the  ordinary  cost  of  production  of  binding  twine  will  be  the  result. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  simple — the  drawing  out  and  combing 
of  the  fiber  is  done  by  machines  that  require  little  or  no  attention, 
and  feed  themselves  practically.     In  the  outside  factories  this  woit 
is  done  almost  entirely  by  girls,  men  being  employed  only  on  the 
first  set  of  machines  that  take  the  raw  fiber.     It  is  while  passing 
through  these  first  machines  that  the  oil  is  added  to  the  raw  mate- 
rial.    Legitimately,  from  8  to  10  poimds  of  oil  may  be  added  to  a 
hundred  poimds  of  sisal,  whereas  it  is  said  that  from  13  to  15  pounds 
is  added  by  the  outside  manufacturers  attempting  to  sell  at  less  than 
prison  prices.     One  case  was  reported  where  a  smaller  manufacturer 
took  a  contract  to  make  a  quantity  of  binding  twine  for  one  of  the 
lai^er  concerns  whose  orders  were  temporarily  overtaxing  its  pro- 
ducing capacity.     The  arrangement  was  that  the  same  number  of 
pounds  of  twine  should  be  returned  as  there  were  pounds  of  raw 
material  delivered,  and  that  1  cent  a  pound  be  paid.     In  this  trans- 
action it  was  stated  that  the  1  cent  paid  all  expense,  and  that  the 
increased  weight  given  the  sisal  by  the  oil  furnished  an  8  per  cent 
profit  to  the  manufacturer.     Of  course,  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
prison  is  not  1  cent  a  pound. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  prices  on 
manila  and  sisal  fiber  for  a  series  of  years,  as  given  in  the  following 
table.     Fiber  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

PRICE  PER   POUND  OF  MANILA  AND   SISAL  FIBER  AS  QUOTED  IN  THE  CORDAGE 
TRADE  JOURNAL,  NEW  YORK,  JULY  6,  1905,  TO  MARCH  1,  1U06. 


Date  of  issue. 


July  0, 1905 

July  20, 1905 

August  3, 1905 

August  17,  ltt)5.-.. 
September  7, 1905. 
September  21, 1905 
October  5,  1905.... 
Octoljer  19,  1905... 
Novemljer  2, 1905. 
Novcmlxjr  16,  1905 
Decern l)er  7,  J905.. 
December  21,  1905. 

January  4, 1906 

January  18,  1906... 
February  1, 1906.. 
February  15, 1906. 
March  1,1906 

Average 


Manila  fiber.  («) 


1905-6. 


la 


iao84 

.08- 

osi-  .osj 

OSi-    .08i 


1904-5. 


1903-4. 


ia06| 
.08 


-iao8f'so.o7i-fao6 


0955 


.08i- 


.091 

.09j- 
.lOi- 


09 
.09 

.m 

.09 
,09 
.09 
,0» 

,m 

,09 
,10  I 


.081-    .OSi 
.08 
.08i 
.061-    .08^ 
.OhI-    .09 
.08j-    .09 
.085-    -09 
.08| 
.08?-    .0S| 
.08|-    .09 
.  OJ »  -    .091 
.081-    .08* 
.08i-    .08} 
.07j-    .07 
.073-    -07 


.091-    .09i     .08i-    .08] 


.0935i 


0845 


Sisal  fiber. 


1905-6. 


1904-5. 


1903-4. 


?0.07|- 
.07|- 


.072- 
.071- 


IO.OfiiSO. 
.07  I  . 
.07 
.07  J' 
.07ii 
.071 
.07-' 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07i 
.06 
.08 
.071 


)757| 


07  -la  07jl|0.  07|- 
07J-    .07' 

.07| 

.07i 

.07] 


07  - 


07i- 


07i- 


.07i' 

.07J 

.07i 

.084 

.07j, 

.08}l 

.08il, 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 


.0750. 


.07i 
.061 
.071 


.07] 
.071 
.071 
.O/i- 


.071- 
.071- 


I0.07J 
.07* 
.06} 

■    .07 
.07 
.07} 
.07 
.07 
.07i 
.08 
.07} 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07; 
.07 


.07i2 


o  Current  quality,  nearest  shipment  from  Manila. 
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It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  binding-twine  factories  employ- 
ing free  labor  are  deprived  of  trade  in  l^tinnesota  to  the  extent  of  the 
volume  of  prison  twine.  Naturally  the  twine  factories  most  unfa- 
vorably  situated  as  to  freight  rates  will  be  the  first  to  give  up  that 
trade.  A  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  was  the  first  to  quit  trying  to 
sell  twine  in  Minnesota.  One  of  the  officials  of  the  company  stated 
for  this  report  that  prior  to  the  large  increase  in  prison  production  in 
that  State  they  had  sold  as  high  as  500  tons  of  binding  twine  a  year 
in  Minnesota.  The  books  were  produced  and  they  showed  that  in 
1902  the  company  sold  475,000  pounds  in  Minnesota  at  prices  ranging 
from  10 J  to  llj  cents,  mostly  at  the  latter  rate.  In  1903  the  com- 
pany sold  55,000  pounds  at"  10  cents,  shipping  the  product  in  June. 
In  1904  it  sold  100,000  pounds  at  9i  cents.  In  1905  it  sold  20,000 
pounds  at  9J  cents,  and  then  had  to  cut  to  9  cents  to  prevent  loss 
to  their  jobber.     The  company  then  withdrew  from  the  State. 

As  Minnesota  consumes  from  12  J  to  15  per  cent  of  all  the  binding 
twine  used  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  manu- 
facturer abandons  its  trade  it  is  not  commercially  a  trifle  to  him. 
This  manufacturer  stated  tersely  the  position  that  all  feel  them- 
selves to  be  in:  *'If  the  prison  made  twine  enough  to  go  round,  no- 
body else  could  sell  anything  in  Minnesota.  It  is  about  to  expand 
its  twine  plant;  and  if  the  flax  twine  project  does  not  succeed,  the 
prison  will  soon  have  the  market  of  the  State." 

The  *  *  *  Company  stated  that  they  had  given  up  the  at- 
tempt to  sell  in  Minnesota;  but  was  met  with  a  growing  prison  out- 
put of  twine  in  their  own  State,  Missouri.  The  price  announced  by 
this  establishment  for  sisal  and  standard  is  10  cents  in  less  than  car- 
load lots  and  9f  cents  a  pound  in  carload  lots.  The  length,  how- 
ever, for  basic  twine  (500  feet  to  the  pound)  is  not  guaranteed.  The 
president  of  this  company  said:  *^ Prison  prices  do  not  follow  any 
business  basis  of  price,  ^hen  raw  sisal  fiber  is  selling  for  8}  cents, 
the  prison  sells  twine  for  8 J  cents;  and  when  raw  fiber  sells  for  7 J 
cents  the  prison  sells  for  8}  cents,  seemingly  paying  no  attention 
whatever  to  cost  of  production.  The  greatest  injury,  however,  is 
done  to  jobbers  and  retailers.  Prison  twine  is  sold  direct  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  jobl)er  and  dealer,  as  well  as  we  manufacturers,  are 
taxed  to  meet  the  losses  of  the  State  in  its  attempt  to  destroy  our 
business." 

The  greatest  commercial  disturbance  created  by  prison  binding 
twine  is  with  the  agricultural  implement  dealers,  both  jobbers  and 
retailers.  To  understand  this  more  fully,  the  system  of  selling  prison 
twine  must  be  explained.  The  present  law  governing  the  matter  is 
contained  in  the  Revised  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1905,  chapter  105, 
section  5448,  and  is  as  follows: 
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Sale  of  binding  twine — Regulation — Penalty. 

The  price  of  binding  twine  manufactured  at  the  State  prison  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  warden  and  board  of  control  not  later  than  March 
1  each  year,  and  until  May  1  thereafter  such  twine  shall  be  sold  only 
to  actual  consumers  in  quantities  needed  for  their  use,  for  cash  or 
security  approved  by  the  warden. 

Of  the  unsold  twine  on  hand  May  1,  live  hundred  thousand  pounds 
shall  be  reserved  to  fill  subsequent  orders  of  consumers.  Tne  bal- 
ance may  be  sold  to  dealers  within  the  State  who  enter  into  a  writ- 
ten agreement  to  sell  only  to  actual  consumers  therein  for  their  own 
use,  at  a  price  not  greater  than  1  cent  per  pound  above  the  purchase 
price  and  freight  from  the  prison.  The  State  shall  retain  a  contin- 
gent interest  m  twine  so  sold,  and  upon  violation  of  such  agreement 
may  declare  such  twine  forfeited  to  it  and  retake  possession  thereof. 

Every  dealer  purchasing  such  twine  shall  keep  it  separate  from 
other  twine,  and  also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  his  sales,  showing 
the  date,  amount,  price,  and  name  of  purchaser,  which  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  warden,  board  of  control,  and  the  proper 
county  attorney.  Sales  shall  be  distributed  among  the  agricultural 
counties  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  of 
grain  therein,  and  after  July  1  all  twine  on  hand  may  be  sold. 

Every  dealer  who  shall  violate  the  terms  of  said  written  agreement, 
and  every  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  gross  misdemeanor. 

This  law  of  1905  permits  twine  to  be  sold  to  local  dealers  after  May 
1,  but  does  not  permit  them  to  charge  more  than  1  cent  per  pound 
above  wholesale  prison  prices,  plus  freight.  Prior  to  1905  there  had 
been  a  special  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  prison  twine  to  dealers 
under  any  circumstances.  This  was  enacted  shortly  after  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  as  will  be  noted  further  on.  The  warden  has  the 
names  of  80,000  bona  fide  Minnesota  farmers  on  his  mailing  list. 
To  each  of  these  he  mails,  as  soon  as  the  price  for  the  following  harvest 
is  fixed,  a  letter  and  an  order  blank.  Any  farmer  may  get  up  a  club 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  if  the  total  of  such  club  order  equals  5,000 
pounds  of  twine,  a  joint  note  may  be  given  subject  to  the  warden's 
approval,  and  credit  is  extended  to  November  1,  without  interest — that 
is,  the  twine  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  harvest.  The  following 
is  the  form  of  letter  sent  to  a  pferson  proposing  to  get  up  such  a  club: 

Warden's  Office, 
Minnesota  SrATE  Prison, 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  December  7,  1905. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  we  are  sending  you  here- 
with circular  letters  and  club-order  blanks.  The  prices  were  fixed 
by  the  board  of  control  and  the  warden  on  Novemoer  22,  1005,  and 
are  the  same  as  last  season^ s  prices,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Cents. 

Standard,  500  feet  to  the  pound ^ 

Sisal  (white),  500  feet  to  tne  pound 8} 

Standard  mixed,  500  feet  to  tne  pound 8} 

Standard  manila,  550  feet  to  the  pound 9} 

Manila  600-feet,  600  feet  to  the  pound 10} 

Pure  manila,  650  feet  to  the  pound 12 

All  f .  o.  b.  Stillwater,  Minn. 
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We  can  sell  at  the  above  low  prices  because  we  contracted  early 
for  all  the  manila  and  sisal  that  will  be  needed  for  the  season  of  1906. 
Prices  for  raw  material  are  much  higher  now,  and  will  probably 
rule  still  higher  the  balance  of  the  season  of  1906. 

We  guarantee  the  price. 

We  guarantee  the  twine  to  be  strictly  first-class. 

Wc  ^arantee  the  quality  to  be  fully  up  to  grade. 

We  give  options  to  cancel  orders,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  any  time 
before  shipment  is  made,  in  case  of  total  or  partial  failure  of  crops. 

Please  let  us  know  by  return  mail  whether  you  will  get  up  a  club 
order  or  not. 

An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  Warden. 

The  person  getting  up  the  club  must  make  affidavit  that  each 
signer  is  a  farmer;  that  he,  the  affiant,  has  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  small  grain  each  signer  has,  and  that  the  twine  subscribed 
lor  by  each  will  be  used  by  such  signers,  and  that  no  one  is  subscrib- 
ing for  twine  to  resell  to  any  other  person. 

To  dealers  asking  for  prison  twine  a  stereotyped  form  of  letter  is 
sent  as  follows: 

No.  12.]  Warden's  Office, 

Minnesota  State  Prison, 
Stillwater,  Minn,,  December  1,  1905. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  inquiry  about  the  sale  of  binder 
twine  direct  to  dealers,  wish  to  state  that  under  the  law  we  are  not 
allowed  to  sell  twine  to  dealers  until  after  May  1 .  Up  to  that  time 
we  are  required  to  sell  small  cash  orders  direct  to  individual  farmers 
and  club  orders  in  carload  lots,  giving  time  on  joint  notes  until 
November  1,  without  interest. 

If  the  farmers  in  your  vicinity  wish  to  club  together  for  a  carload 
of  prison  twine  and  have  it  consigned  to  a  dealer  for  distribution  to 
them,  that  is  their  business  and  not  ours. 

The  prices  were  fixed  by  the  board  of  control  and  the  warden  on 
Nov.  22,  1905,  and  are  the  same  as  last  season^s  prices^  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

Cents. 

Standard,  500  feet  to  the  pound 8J 

Sisal  (white),  500  feet  to  the  pound 8J 

Standard  mixed,  500  feet  to  the  pound 8| 

Standard  manila,  550  feet  to  the  pound 9| 

Manila  600-foot ,  600  feet  to  the  pound 10| 

Pure  manila,  650  feet  to  the  pound 12 

All  f.  o.  b.  Stillwater.  Minn. 

We  can  sell  at  the  above  low  prices  because  we  contracted  early 
for  all  the  manila  and  sisal  that  we  will  need  for  the  season  of  1906. 
Prices  for  raw  material  are  much  higher  now,  and  will  probably  rule 
still  higher  the  balance  of  the  season  of  1906. 

We  inclose  club-order  blanks. 

We  guarantee  the  price. 

We  guarantee  the  twine  to  be  strictly  first-class. 

We  guarantee  the  quality  to  be  fully  up  to  grade. 
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We  give  option  to  cancel  orders,  wholly  or  in  part,  any  time  before 
sliipment  is  made,  in  case  of  total  or  partial  failure  of  crops. 

If  you  decide  to  get  up  a  club  order,  please  let  us  know  by  return 
mail. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

,  Warden, 

That  the  business  of  the  jobbers  in  binding  twine  has  been  prac- 
tically destroyed  was  made  very  apparent.  One  of  the  largest  agricul- 
tural-implement jobbers  in  Minnesota  said:  **  It  is  not  a  legitimate 
business  at  all.  Prisoners  ought  to  be  put  at  making  good  roads  for 
the  farmers,  not  competing  out  of  existence  the  business  men  of  the 
community.'' 

The  books  of  this  firm  show  that  in  1898  it  sold  $153,000  worth  of 
binding  twine  at  an  advance  of  1  cent  a  pound  over  the  price  paid; 
in  1899,  $100,000  worth,  still  at  1  cent  profit;  m  1903  but  $8,300 
worth,  at  5  per  cent  above  cost;  in  1904,  $17,000  worth;  and  in  1905, 
$27,000  worth,  85  per  cent  of  which  was  sold  in  the  Dakotas  and  only 
15  per  cent  in  Minnesota.  In  1905  the  firm  paid  9.69  cents  for  twine 
and  sold  it  at  10.  It  then  went  out  of  the  twine  business  entirely. 
**  With  North  Dakota  already  making  prison  twine,  and  South  Dakota 
threatening  to,  there  is  no  use  in  bothering  with  it.  We  sold  Phila- 
delphia twine.  Last  year  we  paid  9.25  cents  with  a  freight  rate  of 
44  cents  per  hundred,  which  made  our  twine  cost  us  9.69.  Suppose 
a  man  buys  St.  Louis  twine  at  9.25  with  a  freight  rate  of  18  cents, 
this  twine  costs  him  9.43.  Even  if  we  can  get  a  quarter  of  a  cent  off 
on  very  large  orders  placed  with  the  International  at  Chicago,  it  costs 
25  cents  a  hundred  to  ship  it  to  Minneapolis,  and  the  net  cost  is  10 
cents.  We  have  become  tired  of  trying  to  handle  twane  on  less  than 
a  cent  a  pound  margin." 

Another  large  implement  jobber  said:  ''  In  1888,  1889,  and  along 
in  there  we  jobbed  $150,000  worth  of  binding  twine  annually.  The 
prison  began  making  twine  from  hard  fiber  in  1894;  we  kept  up  a 
little  business  up  to  1901,  when  we  simply  quit.  There  is  an  advan- 
tage in  handling  twine,  because  one  can  fill  out  a  car  with  it  if  a  cus- 
tomer orders  less  than  a  carload  of  other  stuff,  and  for  this  reason  we 
held  on  to  the  business  long  after  it  ceased  to  have  any  profit  in  it." 
The  books  of  this  concern  showed  binder-twine  business  done  as  fol- 
lows: 1894,  $21,000;  1895,  $39,000;  1896,  $81,000;  1897,  $56,000; 
1898,  $72,000;  1899,  $65,000;  1900,  $55,000;  1901,  $59,000. 

One  jobber  reported  an  increase  in  business,  but  said  it  was  owing 
to  increased  activity  in  adjoining  States,  and  that  his  Minnesota 
business  had  fallen  off  50  per  cent. 

One  result  of  this  is  that  outside  manufacturers,  unable  to  sell  to 
jobbers  have  placed  *^  agents"  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
and  elsewhere  who  handle  their  business.     The  agent  for  a  company 
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whose  binding-twine  plant  is  in  Ohio  said  that  his  business  had 
dropped  off  in  Minnesota  **  75  per  cent,  or  to  the  extent  that  prison 
twine  supplies  the  trade.  We  are  fighting  for  the  Dakota  market, 
and  picking  up  what  we  can  in  Minnesota.  We  have  faced  the  burst- 
ing of  hot-air  trust  bubbles,  we  saw  the  banks  unload  their  twine  at 
4  cents  a  pound,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  but  this  prison  twine  is  the 
worst  menace  to  the  cordage  business  that  has  ever  confronted  it.'' 

The  retail  implement  dealers  throughout  the  State  are  organized 
and  of  course  are  bitter  antagonists  of  prison-made  twine;  but 
the  policy  of  the  prison  in  selling  to  farmers  direct  and  of  attempting 
to  control  the  profits  of  the  dealers  when  Uvine  is  sold  them  at  all  is 
especially  obnoxious. 

So  far  as  the  jobber  and  retailer  are  concerned  it  is  of  course  easy  to 
figure  theu"  losses  on  the  basis  of  the  prison  output.-    If  prior  to  prison 
regulation  of  price  to  the  consumer  the  jobber  made  1  cent  and  the 
retail  dealer  2  cents  on  a  pound  based  on  sisal  prices,  then  on  the 
13,000,000  pounds  of  prison  product,  considered  as  all  sisal,  the  jobbers 
of  the  State  lose  $130,000  annual  profit,  and  the  retailers  $260,000. 
It  is  natural  that  the  retailers,  who  on  the  average  would  sell  20,000 
pounds  of  twine  in  a  year,  making  $400  profit,  should  object  to  the  loss 
of  this  profit;  but  that  is  not  all.     The  retailers  complain  that  as  the 
State  does  not  make  enough  to  supply  the  whole  demand,  and  there- 
fore they  must  carry  some  twine,  they  are  made  to  suffer  additional 
loss  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  percentage  of  full  supply  the  prison 
fills  in  their  vicinity,  and  that  social  antagonisms,  and  loss  of  trade  in 
other  directions  arising  therefrom  increases  their  losses  and   their 
annoyances  far  beyond  that  which  is  apparent.     For  instance,  a 
retail  dealer  learns  how  many  farmers  have  formed  prison-twine  clubs 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  about  how  many  have  not,  and  the  acreage 
to  be  cared  for  outside  of  the  club  members.    He  orders  twine  in  accord- 
ance with  his  calculations;  after  he  has  ordered,  another  club  or 
several  clubs  are  organized  and  he  is  left  \^ith  a  lot  of  '*  hold-over 
twine"  upon  which  he  must  lose  the  use  of  his  money  for  a  year,  and 
probably  sustain  ultimate  loss;  or  he  may  under  order,  and  then  not 
having  sufficient  twine  to  supply  the  demand  not  only  loses  possible 
profits  but  gets  the  reputation  of  refusing  to  supply  the  farmers  with 
twine  in  order  to  spite  them  for  advocating  the  manufacture  of  prison 
twine.     Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  club  member  does  not  sub- 
scribe for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  twine  and  comes  in  the  midst  of  his 
harvest  to  the  dealer  for  enough  to  finish  binding  his  field;  even  if  the 
dealer  charges  him  no  more  than  the  regular  price,  which  would  of 
course  be  some  3  cents  a  pound  more   than  he  paid  for  prison 
twine,  the  farmer  often  gets  angry  and  accuses  the  dealer  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  condition  to  rob  him,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  not 
only  resolves,  himself,  but  gets  his  friends  to  unite  with  him  in  a  reso- 
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lution  to  buy  no  more  plows,  harrows,  nails,  or  anything  else  of  the 
''robber  dealer.'^  A  social  and  commercial  turmoil  and  uncertainty 
is  said  to  exist  in  many  cases  from  this  cause. 

A  dealer  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  says: 
''Every  cent  that  the  farmers  have  saved  in  the  purchase  of  prison- 
made  twine  in  Minnesota  has  been  filched  from  the  pockets  of  imple- 
ment dealers  of  Minnesota  who  are  also  taxpayers/' 

The  Farm  Implement  News,  published  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
"devoted  to  the  interests  of  dealers  in  and  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  vehicles, ''  said  editorially  in  its  issue  of 
February  2,  1905: 

The  movement  to  establish  a  prison-twine  plant  in  Nebraska  has 
reached  proportions  which  call  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  tne  implement  dealers  of  that  State.  Late  last  week  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  legislature  creating  a  committee  which  is 
authorizea  to  investigate  the  manufacture  or  binder  twine  in  prisons. 
The  committee  was  also  instructed  to  visit  the  Kansas  plant.  As 
previously  reported  in  this  paper,  a  bill  has  already  been  mtroduced 
mto  the  Nebraska  legislature  providing  for  an  appropriation  to  build 
and  maintain  a  twine  plant  at  the  State  prison. 

The  dealers  ot  Nebraska  should  not  permit  this  measure  to  be  passed 
without  opposition.  If  the  South  Platte  Implement  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation is  as  strong  as  has  been  claimed  in  membership  and  its  mem- 
bers will  show  that  they  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
retail  trade  by  urging  their  representatives  in  the  legislature  to  oppose 
the  bill,  we  think  the  desired  result  will  be  accomplished.  Then  tnere 
is  the  Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa  Association  which  has  also  a  large 
membership  in  Nebraska.  These  dealers  should  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing known  their  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  manufacture  of  twine 
in  prisons,  when  the  product  is  sold  as  it  is  to  farmers  at  a  lower  price 
'than  is  available  to  the  dealer,  strikes  first  at  the  retailer.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  officers  of  the  South  Platte  Association 
that  this  organization  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  retail  twine 
business  profitable  in  Nebraska.  If  the  condition  is  to  continue,  this 
bill  must  be  defeated. 

The  implement  dealers  of  South  Dakota  are  making  a  vigorous 
fight  against  the  prison-twine  scheme  in  that  State.  Two  years  ago 
they  defeated  a  bill  that  was  introduced  and  now  they  have  the  same 
fight  to  make  again.  It  appears  that  some  implement  dealers  regard 
the  prison-twine  movement  with  indifference  because  they  beneve 
that  sooner  or  later  the  product  of  State  mills  will  be  disposed  of 
through  the  dealers.  This  has  not,  however,  proved  true  of  the 
prison-twine  business,  for  back  of  it  all  is  the  desire  of  embryo  states- 
men to  build  up  little  political  machines  in  the  districts  they  represent. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  having  the  twine  sold  to  certain  rarmers, 
who  in  return  for  the  benefits  they  derive  from  the  lower  prices  will 
render  what  assistance  they  can  to  the  political  schemers.  Even  if  a 
bill  creating  a  State  plant  should  expressly  provide  that  the  twine 
must  be  sold  on  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder  there  would  be  a 
constant  pressure  from  the  politicians  to  amend  the  law  so  that  the 
product  could  bo  sold  to  farmers  direct.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
mterests  of  the  dealer  can  be  protected  permanently  is  by  defeating 
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every  attempt  to  establish  a  prison  mill.  When  the  manufacture  of 
twine  was  begun  in  Minnesota  the  dealers  ot  that  State  believed  that 
they  would  market  the  output  of  the  prison  mill.  There  were  a  few 
seasons  in  which  a  small  part  of  the  product  was  sold  to  the  dealers, 
but  now  the  plant  produces  nearly  half  the  twine  used  in  the  State 
and  this  immense  quantity  is  sold  to  farmers  only. 

The  reply  of  the  warden  of  the  Minnesota  prison  to  the  complaint 
of  the  dealers  is  that  they  brought  all  of  their  troubles  on  them- 
selves. He  states  that  prior  to  the  Spanish- American  war  the  prison 
sold  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  twine  through  dealers;  that 
when  war  blocked  the  Manila  port,  and  fiber  could  no  longer  be 
secured  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  price  of  Yucatan  and  New 
Zealand  fiber  advanced  and  that  the  outside  binding  twine  manu- 
facturers put  the  price  of  binding  twine  up  to  13  cents  a  pound.  The 
prison  was  well  stocked  with  fiber,  and  its  policy  had  always  been  to 
divide  every  advantage  with  its  customers  on  the  basis  of  retaining 
one-third  as  profit  to  the  prison  and  letting  two-thirds  go  to  the  con- 
sumer. He  consequently  made  a  price  based  on  his  cost  and  sold 
twine  for  6i  cents  a  pound.  He  states  that  the  dealers,  owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  outside  twine,  were  enabled  and  did  make  unreasonable 
profits  on  the  prison  twine;  adding  generally  5i  cents  a  pound  on 
twine  they  had  bought  for  6i — in  other  words,  charging  the  farmers 
13  cents  for  prison  twine.  As  soon  as  the  legislature  met  it  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  prison  binding  twine  to  dealers  under  any 
circumstances;  and  from  that  time  until  1905  he  sold  only  to  farmers. 
The  act  of  1905  empowers  him  to  sell  to  dealers  after  May  1,  each  year 
but  limits  the  profits  of  the  dealers  to  1  cent  a  pound.  He  stated 
that  even  under  that  act  he  had  to  secure  the  indictment  of  three  or 
four  dealers  and  that  the  courts  fined  them  $25  each,  before  he  could 
stop  the  dealers  from  adding  illegal  profits  to  their  price  of  prison 
binding  twine.  He  stated  that  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  would  be 
available  for  sale  to  dealers  after  May  1,  1906. 

Club  subscriptions  are,  however,  sometimes  turned  over  to  a  dealer 
who  becomes  consignee  and  distributes  the  twine;  but  here  too,  the 
limit  of  profit  is  fixed  by  law  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

One  argument  of  a  social  nature  which  the  retail  implement  dealers 
use  against  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine  in  the  prison  is  that  the 
convict  is  not  thereby  taught  any  trade  or  occupation  at  which  he  can 
get  work  when  his  term  expires.  This  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Bind- 
ing twine  factories  on  the  outside  employ  girls,  and  these  from  among 
the  newly-arrived  immigrants.  The  work  is  at  piece  rates  based  on  a 
hundred  pounds  of  finished  twine.  In  an  establishment  employing  at 
the  time  1,758  persons,  and  where  most  of  the  twine  spinning  is  done 
by  females,  the  earnings  of  the  females  ranged  from  $11.63  to  $16.78 
on  a  pay  roll  covering  13  working  days,  or  130  hours.  The  hourly 
earnings  will  not  exceed  10  cents,  save  for  the  exceptional  girl;  and  of 
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course  the  less  expert  ones  earn  less  than  this.  Whether  or  not  prison 
competition  has  had  anything  to  do  with  creating  this  industrial  con- 
dition in  free-labor  plants  was  not  investigated. 

It  is  fully  conceded  by  all,  however,  that  no  arguments  will  drive 
binding  twine  out  of  the  Minnesota  prison,  or  probably  out  of  the 
prisons  of  any  other  States  that  have  begun  its  manufacture.  Hence 
retail  dealers  now  seem  to  hope  for  the  time  when  the  prison  will  make 
enough  to  supply  the  entire  trade,  thus  relieving  them  from  carrying 
any^  twine  in  stock. 

Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  dealers  js  to  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
of  the  Minnesota  Retail  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  held  in 
Minneapolis,  March  7,  1905.  Before  producing  this  extract  it  must 
be  explained  that  early  in  1905  the  International  Harvester  Companj^, 
which  is  the  greatest  producer  of  binding  twine,  announced  that  it  had 
patented  a  process  for  making  binding  twine  from  flax  fiber  at  a  very 
low  cost,  and  that  it  would  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  twine  in  St.  Paul.  The  Minnesota  legislature  at  once  made  a 
move  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. •  It  will  be  remembered  that  threshing  machines  were  made  in 
that  prison  in  1885  under  the  contract  system.  It  was  ip  the  discis- 
sion of  this  resolution  then  pending  in  the  legislature  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Minnesota  Implement  Dealers'  Association  expressed 
themselves : 

Mr.  Pryor  :  Mr.  President,  a  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  calling  for  an  opinion  from  the  warden  of  the  State  prison 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  Stillwater  for  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  implements.  I  think  this  body  ought  to  go  on  record 
on  that  question.  The  resolution  was  introduced  on  Friday  last,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  It  will  probably  come  up  for 
consideration  sometime  this  week.  The  resolution  was  aimed  at  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  of  course.  But  the  State  prison  is 
making  binder  twine  to-day,  and  the  implement  dealers  of  Mmnesota 
are  footing  the  bills  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  prison.  You  can 
figure  it  out  as  well  as  I  can.  Before  that  plant  was  established  the 
implement  dealers  of  Minnesota  sold  all  the  twine  and  they  received 
all  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  twine.  To-day  the  State  prison  sells 
10,000,000  pounds  of  twine  a  year.  Last  year  it  sold  10,200,000 
]>ounds  of  twine,  and  it  is  claimed  it  made  a  profit  of  about  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  (I  haven^t  the  exact  figures  with  me). 
Out  of  whose  pockets  did  that  profit  come  ?  It  came  out  of  your  pock- 
ets; every  cent  of  it.  You  maintained  that  State  prison  and  you  paid 
every  dollar  of  the  profit  that  the  State  board  of  control  is  boasting  of 
to-da}'' — that  the  twine  factory  at  the  State  prison  has  made  the  prison 
self-sustaining  and  shows  a  profit  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  You 
men  are  paying  the  bill — every  dollar  of  it — out  of  the  profits  that  you 
lost  on  the  twine  you  didn't  sell  because  of  the  plant  over  there.  Now, 
you  don't  want  to  let  something  else  go  in  there  and  take  more  profits 
out  of  your  pockets.     You  ougnt  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  reso- 
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lution  that  has  been  mtroduced  in  the  legislature  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  machine  factory  in  the  State  prison.  I  will  say,  further, 
that  it  has  akeady  been  decided  to  take  $10,000  out  of  the  prison 
twine  fund  and  enlarge  the  twine  plant.  That  is  to  be  done  this  year; 
and  undoubtedly  if  is  the  first  step  toward  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant  until  every  pound  of  twine  m  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  be 
made  at  Stillwater — and  you  will  be  paying  the  bill,  too. 

Mr.  Caley.  Mr.  President,  I  woula  be  glad  to  see  the  day  come 
when  the  prison  wiU  make  enough  twine  to  handle  it  all.  The  worst 
feature,  from  my  standpoint,  is  not  the  amount  of  twine  they  sell;  but 
they  make  it  very  disagreeable  for  the  dealer  in  twine.  They  don't 
make  enough  twine  to  go  around,  and  the  dealer  has  to  buy  some- 
where else;  and  a  customer  comes  to  the  dealer  at  harvest  tune  and 
wants  twine,  and  thinks  he  is  being  robbed.  He  will  quote  you  what 
the  State  is  selling  twine  for  and  you  can't  make  him  believe  that  you 
paid  2  cents  a  pound  more  than  they  sold  it  for  and  bought  at  whole- 
sale. And  that  is  not  all.  Every  machine  dealer  has  to  carry  his  cus- 
tomers through  harvest — more  or  less  of  them — for  this  twine.  It 
Soes  on  to  your  books.  And  the  man  that  buys  the  twine  of  you  is 
isgruntled  from  the  time  he  comes  in  and  gets  his  twine  until  after 
you  force  him  to  pay  for  it.  He  is  disgruntled  to  think  that  you  have 
charged  him  more  for  the  twine  than  he  might  have  got  it  for,  or  that 
his  neighbor  did  get  it  for,  from  the  prison.  Now,  if  we  could  elimi- 
nate the  twine  business  altogether  and  not  touch  a  pound  of  twine  we 
would  be  happy.  But  we  can't  do  that.  We  still  nave  to  handle  it, 
even  though  the  customers  are  disgruntled  and  think  we  are  robbing 
them  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have  to  have  some  twine, 
because  they  depend  on  us  to  carry  them  through  harvest  for  their 
twine.  If  the  farmer  doesn't  get  enough  from  the  State  prison,  he 
comes  in  and  buys  from  us  half  a  dozen  balls  or  so  and  then  he  is  very 
loud  in  telling  how  we  have  robbed  him  on  twine  and  what  he  got  it 
for  from  the  State,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  will  be  glad  when 
the  time  comes  that  they  make  enough  so  that  we  needn't  carry  any, 
so  that  we  can  say :  **  Here,  we  can't  sell  you  twine  as  cheap  as  you  can 
get  it  from  the  State.     You  would  better  send  to  the  State  and  get  it." 

Mr.  Pryor.  Well,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
manufacture  of  prison  twine  in  Minnesota  has  reached  a  point — and 
reached  that  point  a  good  many  years  ago — where  the  action  of  this 
body  or  any  other  body — or  perhaj>s  action  by  the  entire  State  unless 
backed  by  the  farmers — would  be  ineffectual  to  eliminate  the  manu- 
facture of  twine  at  the  prison.  But  I  merely  called  attention  to  the 
matter  in  connection  with  the  other  suggestion  that  I  made,  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  factory  there  to  manufacture  harvesting 
machinery.  You  might  better  have  them  make  all  the  twine  that  is 
sold  in  the  State  than  to  have  them  make  half  the  twine  that  is  sold  in 
the  State  and  a  little  farm  machinery  as  well.  If  they  sell  twine  for  2 
cents  a  pound  less  than  you  can  buy  it  for,  if  they  go  to  making  farm 
machinery  you  might  have  some  other  competition  that  you  won't 
like  also. 

Mr.  Calet.  That  is  as  I  understood  it.  I  was  merely  saying  that 
we  are  ''up  against  it"  on  twine,  and  we  would  be  *'up  against  it"  in 
the  same  way  on  farming  implements.  They  wouldn't  make  enough, 
and  we  would  be  ''up  against  it"  in  the  same  way. 
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Mr.  Hatch.  I  suppose  even  in  case  the  Stillwater  factory  would 
make  enough  twine  to  supply  the  State  the  implement  dealer  would 
have  to  supply  those  people  that  haven't  got  tne  credit  to  buy  from 
the  State. 

Mr.  Pbyor.  What  Mr.  Hatch  has  just  suggested  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  Mr.  Jacobson,  the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  control, 
and  himself  a  retail  implement  dealer — that  is,  he  was.  I  don't  know 
that  he  gives  much  attention  to  his  implement  business  at  the  present 
time.  His  avowed  intention  was  to  enlarge  that  plant  until  it  could 
make  all  the  twine  required  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  then  sell 
to  the  dealers  so  that  they  could  sell  to  the  farmers  that  hadn't  credit 
to  buy  from  the  State.  He  gave  that  out  in  an  interview  that  was 
published  in  nearly  every  paper  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

On  motion  the  president  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  draft  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  resolution  pending  in  the 
house  of  representatives  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  farm  imple- 
ments at  the  State  prison. 

In  pursuance  of  tne  motion  last  stated,  the  president  appointed  as 
the  committee  of  three  the  following:  W.  W.  Sivright,  C.  F.  Miller, 
and  S.  E.  Stansberry. 

The  committee  last  referred  to  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  oppose  the  enlarging  of  the  output  of  the 
twine  plant,  but  do  oppose  tne  manufacture  of  farm  implements  by 
the  State  prison. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  » 

The  installation,  by  the  International  Harvester  Company,  of  a 
plant  to  make  binding  twine  from  flax,  in  St.  Paul,  has  greatly  com- 
plicated the  situation.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover a  substitute  for  sisal  and  other  hard-fiber  twines.  Wire  was 
used  at  one  time,  but  this  ruined  the  straw  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
the  farmer  could  not  afford  to  lose  his  straw.  Then  a  paper  twine 
was  made,  but  it  was  too  smooth  and  slick  and  would  not  hold  the 
knot  made  by  the  machine.  The  International  Harvester  Company 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  making  twine  from  flax  that  does  the  work 
and  does  it  satisfactorily.  The  farm  implement  journals  and  trade 
papers  are  endeavoring  to  win  the  farmers  over  to  the  plea  that  the 
new  industry  will  be  supplied  entirely  by  flax  straw  produced  by 
Minnesota  farmers,  instead  of  sisal  fiber  raised  in  Yucatan.  Just 
how  cheaply  flax  twine  can  be  produced  is  not  made  public.  The 
twine  is  being  sold  for  the  harvest  of  1906  at  7}  cents  to  dealers, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  price  to  farmers  must  not  exceed  8i 
cents  a  pound.  The  farmers  have  been  extensively  notified  that 
this  is  the  price  at  which  they  will  be  supplied  by  application  to  any 
Minnesota  retail  dealer  that  handles  the  International's  line  of  imple- 
ments. It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  lower  than 
the  prison  price,  and  exactly  the  price  at  which  the  inferior  short- 
length  twine  of  other  outside  companies  is  advertised. 

The  flax  twine  mill  at  St.  Paul  employs  girls  almost  exclusively. 
Perhaps  the  thing  most  condemned  in  the  prison  policy  has  been  fix- 
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ing  by  law  the  profits  of  the  dealers.  This  has  been  denounced  on 
all  sides  as  unbusinesslike  and  un-American.  Heretofore  the  manu- 
facturer has  sold  to  the  jobber,  who  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  sell  at 
any  price  he  pleased.  The  jobber  sold  to  the  dealer,  who  was  unin- 
fluenced by  either  jobber  or  manufacturer  in  fixing  his  selling  price 
to  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  competition  was  left  free  to  regu- 
late prices.  This  was  not  permitted  to  operate,  however,  in  the  case 
of  prison  twine,  as  the  legislature  required  the  prison  manufacturer, 
who  is  in  this  case  the  warden,  to  control  absolutely  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  now  that  the  International 
while  it  does  not  attempt  to  control  the  retail  price  of  hard-fiber 
twines,  does,  when  it  makes  a  directly  competing  soft-fiber  twine, 
exactly  what  the  prison  does;  namely,  fixes  the  profits  of  the  retailer, 
and  fixes  this  at  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  prison  allows 
to  retailers.  The  manufacturer  is  thus  forced  by  prison  competition 
to  fix  the  price  to  the  farmer,  and  limit  arbitrarily  the  margin  of 
profit  to  the  dealers.  Economically,  especially  in  the  matter  of  bind- 
ing twine,  Minnesota  is  to-day  the  battle  ground  of  giants. 

That  the  advent  of  flax  twine  may  force  a  change  in  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  prison,  especially  that  of  confining  its  market  to  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota  seems  probable.  Touching  upon  this  prospect 
the  Farm  Implement  News,  in  its  issue  of  March  22,  1906,  says: 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  St.  Paul  reports  Governor  John- 
son as  saying  that  he  will  recommend  to  the  next  legislature  an 
amendment  to  the  prison  twine  law  permitting  the  sale  of  prison 
twine  outside  the  State.  The  Minneapolis  Journal  states  that  this 
plan  will  probably  be  necessary  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
prison  twme  industry,  which  is  now  threatened  by  the  flax-twine 
enterprise  at  St.  Paul.     In  an  editorial  on  the  subject  the  Journal  says : 

*'Ii  next  year  the  flax  twine  should  break  into  prison  sales  as 
intended,  the  prison  would  be  left  with  millions  of  pounds  unsold. 
The  plan  conceived  by  the  board  of  ccntrol  and  the  warden,  and 
now  indorsed  by  governor,  is  to  amend  our  law  so  that  if  necessary 
prison  twine  may  be  sola  in  other  States.  The  prison  output  is 
practically  sold  for  this  season,  so  there  is  time  for  tnis  change  to  be 
made  by  the  legislature  next  winter.  It  will  mean  that  if  a  Minne- 
sota market  is  cut  off,  prison  twine  will  go  into  the  Dakotas,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  where  regular  trust  prices  are  maintained.  The 
trust  must  then  meet  prison  prices  in  all  this  territory  and  cut  its 
own  profits  to  almost  nothing,  or  Minnesota  will  dispose  of  its  entire 
surplus  and  the  plant  will  go  on  flourishing.'' 

It  the  foregoing  plan  is  carried  out.  dealers  in  the  States  adjoining 
Minnesota  will  prooably  be  benefitea,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  board  of  control  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  sell  direct  to  farmers 
outside  of  Minnesota. 
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STOVE  HOLLOW  WARE  AND  STOVES. 

Stove  hollow  ware  is  made  for  sale  in  7  State  penitentiaries.  The 
data  secured  are  not  uniform,  and  hence  no  specific  statement  of  the 
total  volume  can  be  made.     Such  details  as  were  secured  follow: 

Indiana:  2,358  tons  of  stove  hollow  ware  ground  and  unground; 
value,  $129,690;  convicts  employed,  255. 

Illinois:  1,392,000  pieces,  plain  and  enameled  hollow  ware;  value, 
$100,000;  convicts,  188. 

Ohio:  1,200  tons  of  pots,  kettles,  and  iron  cuspidors;  value, 
$100,000;  convicts,  140. 

Tennessee:  No  statement  of  volume  of  output;  value,  $48,300; 
convicts,  40. 

Maryland:  214,500  pieces  iron  castings  of  hollow  ware  for  stoves, 
ranges,  furnaces,  and  stove  furniture;  value,  $112,837.50;  convicts,  43. 

Alabama:  Stove  hollow  ware,  kettles,  pots,  pans,  etc.,  dog  irons, 
grate  frames;  value,  $75,000;  convicts,  56. 

Kentucky:  Pots,  pans,  kettles,  skillets,  etc.;  value,  $34,000;  con- 
victs, 47. 

Total  value,  $599,427.50;  convicts,  769. 

Of  stoves,  the  Tennessee  prison  makes  6,000  cook  stoves,  8,000 
heating  stoves;  value,  $88,000;  convicts  95. 

Oregon:  11,051  stoves  and  ranges;  value,  $138,000;  convicts,  119. 

Total  stoves,  25,051;  value,  $226,000;  convicts,  214. 

Thus  a  total  for  stoves  and  stove  hollow  ware  of  $825,427.50  in 
1904. 

The  data  for  former  years  is  more  vaguely  classified,  and  no  sepa- 
ration seems  possible  that  will  throw  much  light  on  the  matter. 
Taking  the  totals  for  such  classifications  as  are  available,  however, 
the  total  value  of  stoves  and  stove  hollow  ware  made  in  prisons  in 
1885  was  $633,988;  in  1895,  $743,512. 

Admittedly  the  production  of  staves  in  prisons  has  enormously 
decreased;  the  increase  being  entirely  in  hollow  ware.  It  is  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  consulted,  that 
the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  hollow  ware,  and  certain  grades 
of  a  much  larger  line,  has  been  entirely  absorbed  by  prisons.  For- 
merly stove  manufacturers  made  the  utensils  that  usually  went  with 
a  stove.  The  cast  iron  articles  that  went  to  make  up  the  *' trim- 
mings'' of  a  cook  stove  consisted  of  2  pots,  2  skillets,  2  gridles,  1 
heater,  1  gridiron,  1  teakettle,  a  total  of  9  pieces. 

There  was  some  differentiation  in  this  industry  thirty-five  years 
ago,  even  while  practically  all  stove  manufacturers  still  made  hol- 
low ware.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  a  few  plants  that  made  hollow 
ware  alone,  as  long  ago  as  1870.  This  differentiation  continued  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  many  stoves  were  sold  without  ^^  sets  " 
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or  "  trimmings  f'  that  hollow  ware  called  for  large  storage  room,  and 
that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  pots  and  kettles  entirely 
apart  from  the  sale  of  stoves. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  prison-made  hollow  ware  had 
appeared  in  considerable  quantities  that  stove  manufacturers  began 
generally  to  abandon  the  production  of  these  articles. 

The  introduction  of  stamped  enameled  ware  and  of  high-class 
enameled  kettles  came  in  to  share  this  market  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  increase  in  population,  and  the  total  absorption  of  the  business 
by  the  prisons  began. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MARYLAND  MAinJFACTXJKEKS. 

The  statement  of  a  Baltimore  manufacturer  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  continued  the  making  of  hollow  ware  until  the  prison  articles 
during  the  hard  times  sold  at  a  price  so  little  above  their  actual  labor 
cost  that  they  could  stand  it  no  longer.  They  abandoned  this  part 
of  their  business  and  buy  hollow  ware  of  the  prison  contractors  to 
supply  their  trade,  thus  being  forced  to  become  jobbers  of  the  lines 
of  goods  they  formerly  made. 

As  a  result  of  this,  they  try  as  far  as  possible  to  sell  stoves  without 
"sets  "  or  ''fixtures,'*  as  the  trimmings  are  called  by  this  firm.  When 
making  its  own  hollow  ware,  this  firm  had  certain  shapes  and  styles 
of  cooking  utensils  that  pleased  its  customers,  and,  as  the  trade  still 
demanded  these  shapes,  the  firm  was  obliged  to  send  its  patterns  or 
"flasks"  to  the  prison  and  then  buy  from  the  contractors  hollow 
ware  made  from  its  own  patterns.  All  its  other  patterns  to  the 
value  of  several  thousand  dollars  have  been  destroyed  within  the 
last  few  years,  as  the  firm  has  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  open 
up  a  hollow-ware  foundry.  It  buys  an  average  of  $7,000  worth  of 
prison  hollow  ware  of  its  own  patterns  annually.  Said  the  manager 
of  this  plant: 

Of  course  we  would  Uke  to  make  these  goods.  If  we  made  them 
and  employed  the  eight  or  ten  men  necessary  to  supply  these  articles, 
we  would  work  this  trade  with  pride,  as  we  used  to,  and  sell  $12,000 
worth  a  year  instead  of  $7,000,  as  now.  Now  we  only  sell  what  we 
have  to,  not  what  we  could. 

Another  firm  in  the  same  locality,  that  had  abandoned  the  manu- 
facture not  only  of  hollow  ware  but  of  the  grade  of  stoves  made  in 
prisons,  furnished  the  following  statement : 

Regarding  the  matter  of  convict  labor  interfering  with  our  busi- 
ness, wish  to  state  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  southern  stoves  and  stove  hollow  ware,  owing  to 
our  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  convict  concerns  manufacturing 
these  lines. 

We  averptge  the  loss  of  business  sustained  in  the  above  to  equal 
about  $60,000  to  $70,000  per  year. 
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Certain  articles  in  the  above  line  we  are  now  purchasing  from  the 
convict-labor  concerns,  owing  to  their  being  able  to  manuiacture  the 
goods  cheaper  than  we  can. 

This  letter,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  matter  of  stoves,  also  brings 
up  a  point  that  will  be  discussed  further  on  and  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here,  and  that  is  that  prison  stoves,  and  nearly  all  prison 
goods,  being  inferior,  either  in  fact  or  in  finish  and  appearance,  seek 
the  weakest  market;  the  South,  where  the  smaller  purchasing  power 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  compels  them  to  buy  the  cheapest  articles 
that  will  answer  their  immediate  purpose,  being  flooded.  The  last 
paragraph  of  this  letter  refers  to  stove  furnishings,  hollow  ware, 
which  this  firm  buys  of  the  prison  contractor. 

Another  firm  in  the  same  locality  has  persistently  refused  to 
"become  a  selling  agent  for  convict-made  goods,''  and  is  the  only 
stove  manufacturer  found  in  this  investigation  that  continues  to 
produce  hollow  ware.     The  manager  of  this  establishment  said: 

The  original  proprietor  of  this  plant  is  dead,  but  while  he  hved  he 
fought  the  encroachment  of  prison  labor  on  our  industry  in  season 
ana  out  of  season.  When  we  were  whipped  on  that  proposition  so 
far  as  stove  hollow  ware  is  concerned,  and  all  other  manufacturers 
gave  it  up  and  bought  their  stove  furnishings  of  the  penitentiary 
foundries,  he  said  that  was  one  step  he  would  never  take.  That 
while  he  might  have  to  give  up  making  his  own  trimmings  he  would 
never  buy  prison  goods  to  supply  the  trade.  We  do  not  make  oae- 
tenth  of  the  hollow  ware  we  ordinarily  would.  All  we  make  is  to 
supply  certain  customers,  to  whom  we  sell  our  stoves,  and  who 
want  our  goods  practically  regardless  of  price.  They  are  mostly 
old  customers  who  were  more  or  less  impressed  with  Mr.  *  *  * 
old  determination  not  to  buy  prison  goods.  Since  his  death  I  have 
kept  to  his  wishes  in  this  matter.  We  make  a  slightly  larger  pot, 
sell  for  a  very  much  higher  price,  but  even  at  this  price  we  manu- 
facture hollow  ware  more  as  a  matter  of  maintaining  his  principles 
than  as  a  commercial  proposition.  It  is  a  mere  fraction  of  our 
business,  and  a  fraction  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  following  shows  a  comparative  statement  of  prices  between  this 
firm  and  the  prison  contractor  on  a  few  selected  articles  which  were 
found  to  be  practically  identical.  The  discounts  from  the  firm's 
list  price  is  50  per  cent,  while  the  prison  discounts  are  70;  net  prices 
have  been  figured  at  these  discounts.  It  is  just  in  this  matter  of 
discounts,  however,  that  the  uncertainty  lies.  A  jobber  of  stoves 
and  stove  hollow  ware  stated  that  during  the  "hard  times"  from 
1894  to  1899  he  frequently  got  "80  and  10  off  the  list''  on  prison- 
made  plain  hollow  ware,  and  another  case  was  reported  of  a  discount 
of  80,  25,  and  10  off  the  list.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  manu- 
facturers to  take  advantage  of  the  flood  of  idle  men  and  the  low 
wages  to  attempt  to  regain  this  lost  industry. 
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PRICE  OF  HOLLOW  WARE  MADE  BY  FREE  LABOR  AND  BY  PRISONS. 


Name  of  article  (MI  size). 


6-lncli  bulge  pots 
7-inch  bulge  pots 
B-inch  bulge  pots 
B4n<di  bulge  pots 


Goods  made  by 
froe  labor. 

Prison-made 
.     goods. 

Manu- 
factur- 
er's list 

price. 

Net 
price. 

• 

Prison 
list  price. 

Net 
price,  (o) 

10.75 

.86 

1.00 

1.26 

to.  376 
.426 
.600 
.626 

to.  66 

.76 

.86 

1.00 

to. 196 
.226 
.265 

.aoo 

Differ- 
ence. 


tO.I80<^ 
.200 

.246 
.325> 


a  After  deducting  discount  of  December  17, 1904,  giving  prices  for  1906. 

The  founder  of  this  estabUshment  was  active  in  the  legislative- 
fight  that  finally  excluded  stove  making  from  the  Maryland  prison^ 
His  address  to  the  legislative  committee  is  made  a  part  of  this  report* 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  a  9-inch  pot  the  difference  in  favor  of  prison 
prices  is  greater  than  the  net  prison  price  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  The  subject  that 
has  brought  us  together  is  one  of  great  importance  and  far-reaching. 
in  its  influence,  and  is  entitled  to  grave  consideration.  We  approach 
it  with  diffidence,  and  are  not  unmindful  of  some  of  its  dimculties.. 
And  first  of  all,  we  desire  here  and  now  to  disclaim  having  personally 
any  other  than  kindly  feelings  toward  any  or  all  of  the  contractors- 
for  convict  labor  in  tne  penitentiary;  but  that  we  may  submit  our 
grievances  it  is  necessary  tor  us  to  speak  plainly,  and  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject as  an  evil  that  should  be  removed  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and 
of  the  honest  labor  of  her  citizens. 

That  society  must  be  protected  from  the  evil  doer  all  must  admits 
and  that  crime  ought  to  pe  punished,  and  the  criminal  placed  in  such 
custody  as  will  prevent  him  from  preying  upon  the  community.  We 
believe,  furthermore,  that,  in  the  mterest  of  fallen  humanity,  all  rea- 
sonable effort  should  be  made  to  reform  and  lift  up  the  fallen;  so  that 
if  possible,  when  the  offended  law  is  satisfied,  tne  offender  may  be 
restored  to  society  a  better  man  than  he  was  before  the  hand  of  justice^ 
was  laid  upon  him. 

We  understand  that  the  authorities  advocate  giving  employment 
to  the  convicts  for  the  reason  that  it  is  better  for  them  while  m  prison^ 
and  that  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  go  out  again  into  the  world  with 
a  knowledge  of  some  trade,  and  with  habits  of  industry.  Another 
motive  is  that  the  penitentiary  may  be  self-sustaining. 

These  motives  are  commendable,  but  we  respectmlly  submit  that 
however  commendable  the  motive,  the  result  of  furnisning  the  peni- 
tentiary contractor  with  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  at  40  cents  per  day^ 
and  of  allowing  him  to  throw  the  product  of  that  labor  unrestrictedly 
upon  the  market  in  competition  with  the  product  of  honest  labor,, 
can  not  fail  to  be  disastrous. 

By  this  system  the  State  enforces  idleness  upon  honest  workmen- 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  stove-founding  business  into  the  peni- 
tentiary, there  were,  in  the  various  foundries  of  the  State,  about  400 
?ersons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  hollow  ware, 
'hese  400  persons  had  depending  upon  them  for  support  from  1,800 
to  2,000  persons.     The  general  depression  in  trade  has,  to  a  greater  or 
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less  extent,  affected  all  branches  of  business;  and  in  our  particular 
branch  of  trade,  we  think  it  fair  to  estimate  a  falling  off  from  that 
cause  of  25  per  cent.  We  take  into  consideration  tne  fact  that  no 
person  buys  a  stove  or  a  piece  of  hollow  ware  as  an  ornament  or  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  but  that,  with  the  present  habits  and  requirements 
of  our  people,  tney  are  articles  of  prime  necessity.  We  assume,  then, 
that  the  *^hard  times''  have  thrown  out  of  employment  one-fourth  of 
the  workmen  formerly  employed  in  this  branch  of  business  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  quantity  of  eoods  now  in  demand  would  require 
the  labor  of  300  hands,  having  dependent  upon  them  from  1,500  to 
1,600  persons.  (What  becomes  of  the  other  300  or  400  persons  who 
formerly  drew  their  subsistence  from  this  branch  of  industry  we  know 
not.  rrobably  some  of  them,  after  having  exhausted  their  little  sav- 
ings, and  after  picking  up  a  job  here  and  there,  and  packing  two  or 
three  families  together,  their  resources  at  length  being  at  an  end,  have 
been  compelled  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work  or  food, 
and  are  stiraiatized  as  tramps.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  such 
a  state  of  things  should  exist  in  this  country  which  God  has  so  bounti- 
fully blessed.) 

But,  coming  more  directly  to  the  result  of  the  prison-contract 
system,  let  us  see  what  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  300  remaining 
employees.  I  can  give  clear  and  positive  data  in  regard  to  its  effects 
upon  one  foundry  in  the  State;  and  the  results  would  hold  good  pro- 
portionately as  to  the  other  foundries.  In  the  foundry  to  which  I 
allude  the  working  force  has  been  reduced  about  one-fourth  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  depression  of  business;  and  for  this  we  do  not 
hold  the  contract  system  responsible.  But  the  three-fourths  of  the 
former  force  that  were  retained  in  employ  were  only  employed  237 
days  during  1877,  having  been  deprived  of  at  least  60  days'  work 
during  the  year,  in  consequence  or  the  product  of  the  penitentiary 
foundry  being  thrown  upon  the  market  at  prices  with  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  employers  of  honest  labor  to  compete. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  130  persons  employed  at  that  foundry 
averaged  $190  per  day  for  each  day  the  foundry  was  in  blast;  and  the 
60  days  enforced  idleness  arising  from  the  cause  stated  occasioned  a 
loss  to  these  honest  workmen  of  $11,400,  and  if  the  same  relative 
results  have  been  reached  in  the  other  foundries,  the  same  number  of 
days  of  enforced  idleness  would  amount  to  $15,300  more,  making  in 
ail  a  loss  to  the  honest  laborers  engaged  in  the  production  of  stoves 
and  hollow  ware  of  $26,700  during  the  past  year;  or,  putting  it  in 
another  form,  practically  taxing  300  honest  workmen  engaged  m  this 
branch  of  industry  an  average  of  $89  each,  in  order  that  the  prisoners 
in  the  penitentiary  may  be  employed  in  producing  goods  to  compete 
with  goods  produced  by  honest  labor. 

How  long,  think  you,  gentlemen,  can  any  branch  of  industry  stand 
such  a  strain?  Wifl  not  such  a  policy  aid  greatly  to  increase  poverty 
and  crime?  How  long  will  it  be,  under  such  a  policy,  before  the  State 
will  be  obliged  to  build  another  penitentiary  or  to  enlarge  the  present 
one,  in  order  to  accommodate  those  who  have  by  this  policy  of  the 
State  been  driven  to  crime,  to  atone  for  which  society  demands  their 
confinement  within  prison  walls? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  another  standpoint. 
What  is  it  that  builds  up  the  wealth  of  the  State  ?  We  contena  that 
the  State,  by  the  prison-contract  system,  discourages  within  her  limits 
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the  erection  or  extension  of  industries  which  increase  her  wealth,  pop- 
uiation,  and  prosperity.  She  gives  to  prison  contractors  the  means 
whereby  they  can  conduct  business  witnout  incurring  the  expense  of 
erecting  or  purchasing  buildings,  or  of  being  subjected  to  taxation 
thereon,  ana  furnishes  them  their  most  skillful  labor  for  40  cents  per 
day  for  each  man.  The  prison  contractor  is  thus  furnished  with  the 
appliances  for  conducting  business  without  investment  for  foundrv 
or  workshops,  or  (I  believe)  storage,  and  free  from  taxes,  all  of  which 
cost  the  employers  of  honest  labor  many  thousands  of  dollars.  I 
state  what  can  be  proven  by  the  record,  that  one  stove  foundry  in 
Baltimore  was  last  year  assessed  for  taxes  for  city  and  State  purposes 
as  much  per  day  for  every  day  the  foundry  was  in  blast  (237  days) 
as  the  State  received  from  the  prison  contractor  for  fifteen  of  nis 
skilled  workmen.  If  the  same  ratio  should  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
the  other  foundries  (and  the  taxes  are  supposed  to  be  equal  upon  all 
save  the  prison  contractor),  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  business 
of  stove  manufacturing  outside  of  the  prison  walls  has  extraordinary 
difficulties  to  encounter;  and  we  who  are  engaged  in  it  must  do  one 
of  three  things — either  compete  with  the  prison  contractor  and  his 
40-cents-per-day  workmen,  or  seek  new  markets  for  our  goods,  or  go 
out  of  business. 

The  gentlemen  here  representing  the  shoe  trade  will  tell  you  of  the 
deception  practiced  in  tneir  branch  of  prison  manufacture;  and  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  state  that  many  of  the  stoves  made  in  the  peniten- 
tiary have  cast  upon  them  conspicuously  the  name  of  **The  Ainerican 
Stove  and  Hollow  Ware  Company  of  Philadelphia."  There  is  no  such 
company  in  existence;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  parties  having  the 
prison  contract  purchased  some  of  the  patterns  from  that  company 
in  the  closing  out  of  its  eflFects,  so  also  did  the  firm  which  I  represent, 
and  some  h^f  a  dozen  or  more  other  firms,  purchase  patterns  from 
that  defunct  company;  but  what  right  the  penitentiary  contractors 
have  to  manufacture  stoves  in  the  penitentiary  of  Maryland  and  have 
them  marked  ' 'American  Stove  and  Hollow  Ware  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia," I  can  not  see ;  nor  can  I  see  in  what  sense  they  are  successors 
of  that  compaiay.  The  patterns,  flasks,  and  effects  or  that  company 
were  sold  to  different  parties,  and  the  foundrj''  and  workshops  are  in 
Philadelphia  standing  idle  to  this  day. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  by  the  use  of  that  name  the  penitentiary 
contractors  have  been  enabled  to  damage  the  business  of  those 
employing  honest  labor.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  you  to  pass  a  law 
requinng  all  goods  manufactured  in  the  penitentiary,  whether  made 
under  contract  or  by  the  State  without  contract,  to  be  plainly  and 
boldly  marked  as  being  ''Manufactured  in  the  penitentiary  of  Mary- 
land?" It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  just  measure  to  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  goods 
therein  manufactured. 

We  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  to  do  justice 
in  the  premises,  and  not  allow  your  sympathies  for  the  contractors  or 
for  those  who  nave  broken  your  laws,  and  whom  society  demands 
shall  be  placed  in  confinement,  to  bias  your  judgment,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate a  wrong  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  honest,  faithful,  industrious 
men,  struggling  for  means  to  feed  and  clothe  those  whom  they  love 
that  are  (fependent  upon  them. 
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If  no  relief  is  granted,  what  will  be  the  result?  Will  not  many  be 
driven  to  poverty  and  crime?  Will  not  numbers  become  vicious  and 
exasperated  because  the  only  trade  they  know  is  unable  to  pay  them 
living  wages?  For  the  benefit  of  contractors  and  of  a  few  criminals, 
are  you  not  sowing  seed  which  will  produce  a  greater  crop  of  criminals  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  bv  another,  '^A  State  or  a  nation  can  well 
afford  to  lose  a  few  paltry  dollars  in  maintaining  places  of  confinement 
for  those  whom  the  courts  decide  to  be  unsafe  to  associate  with  their 
fellow-men.  A  State  or  a  nation  can  not  afford  to  sell  the  labor  of 
convicts  at  a  price  so  far  below  what  can  be  honestly  earned  in  the 
same  trade  elsewhere." 

If,  after  mature  deliberation,  you  should  decide  that  honest  labor 
must  compete  with  the  convict,  let  the  State,  and  not  the  contractor, 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  for  most  assuredly  the  State  will  have  the  pen- 
alty to  pay  in  the  end. 

STATEMENT  OF  ▲  HISSOUEI  STOVE  MANU7ACTXJBEE. 

We  have  been  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of  stove  hollow  ware, 
though  we  did  not  surrender  entirely  until  about  1894.  We  buy  all 
our  hollow  ware  from  the  penitentiary  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  This 
trade  is  largely  with  the  South,  thougn  not  entirely  so.  Practically 
all  our  stoves  are  sold  without  trimmings,  and  in  the  North  and 
West  the  ordinary  cast-iron  cooking  utensils  have  been  displaced 
by  stamped  enameled  ware.  However,  the  ordinary  enamelea  cast- 
iron  kettle  is  still  a  good  seller  and  is  a  prison  product.  We  have 
a.  large  trade  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  on  sugar  kettles.  These  we 
buy  of  prison  contractors  exclusively.  Yes;  exclusively!  Don't 
you  see  tne  business  absurdity  your  question  implies?  If  we  could 
afford  to  buy  of  outside  manufacturers  we  could  afford  to  make 
them  ourselves.  If  a  manufacturer  offered  me  a  thing  I  was  mak- 
ing or  could  make  at  less  than  my  factory  cost  there  would  be  some- 
thmg  doing  with  my  factory  cost  at  once.  But  when  this  offer 
comes  from  a  man  employing  convict  labor  there  is  no  use  to  try  to 
bring  my  costs  to  a  level  with  his.  I  will  bring  my  cost  of  produc- 
tion ana  selling  price  down  as  low  as  any  outsiae  manufacturer, 
making  the  same  grade  of  goods,  or  I  will  go  out  of  business;  but 
when  it  comes  to  convict-labor  goods  I  simply  quit  and  buy  their 
product  exclusively.  Of  course  we  make  no  great  effort  to  sell  this 
stuff,  simply  fill  orders  that  come  in  as  a  part  of  orders  for  our  stoves. 
We  paid  the  prison  contractors  $12,500  last  j-ear.  Yes;  we  have 
our  old  patterns,  I  think,  and  I  would  like  to  see  our  men  back  at 
work  on  noUow  ware  again.  We  had  12  men,  I  think,  on  that  work 
alone. 

STATEMENT  OF  ▲  MISSOTJBI  STOVE  MANTJFACTTJBEB. 

Formerly  we  made  our  own  stove  hollow  ware.  Now  we  buy  of 
prisons,  as  everybody  else  does.  Prisons  make  90  per  cent  or  all 
cast-iron  stove  noUow  ware,  whether  plain,  ground,  or  enameled. 
Do  not  let  anybody  steer  you  away  from  this  fact.  Yes;  I  know 
there  are  some  outside  concerns.  You  mention  the  Erie.  Have 
you  ever  seen  any  of  their  ware?  Why,  it  is  simply  beautiful,  high-r 
class  ware  that  has  no  more  to  do  with  this  discussion  than  Kook-r 
-vood  pottery  has  to  with  tableware. 
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The  Erie  sells  a  lot  of  output,  but  sells  it  practically  all  in  the 
East;  and  only  to  those  who  will  buy  only  the  finest  of  everything. 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  piece  of  Erie  ware  in  my  house.  It  is  so 
with  all  the  nonprison-made  hollow  ware.  All  jobbing  stove  hol- 
lov7  ware  is  prison  made.  We  are  jobbers  of  the  prison  goods  and 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  buy  only  prison-made  goods. 
Some  manufacturers  will  not  handle  prison  goods,  and  hence  do  not 
handle  anvthing.  It  is  prison-made  goods  or  nothing,  and  has  been 
for  several  years.  The  fact  that  stoves  are  no  longer  sold  ^  ^trimmed  " 
enables  some  stove  founders  to  refuse  to  handle  hollow  ware.  Stoves 
are  sold  '* trimmed"  now  only  to  general  stores  and  department 
stores,  never  tcf  the  regular  trade,  except  in  the  South,  and  not 
always  then.  There  is  an  advantage  in  handling  it,  in  that  one  can 
fill  out  a  car  sometimes  and  get  carload  freight  rates  on  an  order 
when  otherwise  the  stoves  alone  would  have  to  be  shipped  at  higher 
rates. 

STATEMENT  OF  ▲  MISSOTTBI  STOVE  MANTJFACTT7BEE. 

We  have  not  made  a  piece  of  stove  hollow  ware  in  fifteen  years. 
Prison  goods  simply  closed  us  out  as  it  did  everv  other  stove  manu- 
facturer. Up  to  fifteen  years  ago  we  made  all  of  our  own  hollow 
ware.  We  have  and  shall  continue  to  refuse  to  be  made  distrib- 
uting agents  for  prison-made  goods;  so  we  neither  buy  nor  handle 
a  dollar's  worth  of  hollow  ware.  Prison  prices  to  jobbers  keep  so 
close  to  cost  of  production  that  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  manufac- 
ture. Take  the  nine  pieces  which  go  to  make  a'  set  of  cast  hollow- 
ware  trimming.  The  foundry  cost  to  us  to-day  would  be  $1.50,  and 
the  prison  price  to  jobbers  to-day  is  $1.54.  The  prison  contractor 
keeps  iust  close  enourfi  to  our  cost  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce tnese  articles.  What  does  that  mean  to  us  in  dollars  and  cents? 
Well,  we  made  and  sold  40^947  cook  stoves  in  1905  requiring  such 
**sets."  We  are  thus  depnved  of  $50,000  worth  of  business  on  a 
cost  basis,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit  we  would  expect  to  make  on  it, 
in  one  year  alone,  and  this  would  mean  35  men  more  in  our  foun- 
dry making  hollow  ware  only.  There  are  225  legitimate  stove 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States;  the  loss  to  these  from  prison- 
made  hollow  ware  is  at  least  $2,500,000  a  year.  Doubtless  you 
will  say  that  far  exceeds  the  total  ^output  or  prison  hollow  ware; 
but  even  admitting  that  you  get  a  correct  report  of  values  from 
prison  contractors,  your  figures  do  not  show  the  power  of  $600,000 
worth  of  goods  to  break  prices,  nor  the  profits  of  legitimate  founders 
on  the  volume  of  goods  consumed.  Again,  citizen  manufacturers 
would  have  improved  the  quality  of  the  goods  as  the  demand  arose, 
and  would  not  have  lost  so  much  of  the  business  to  the  stamped 
enameled  ware  makers.     It  is  a  business,  however,  that  is  gone,  and 

Erobably  forever  gone  to  the  penitentiaries.     There  are  not  many 
•ee  molders  of  stove  hollow  ware.     I  do  not  know  of  any.     Even 
the  trade  has  been  lost  by  our  workmen. 

It  seems  useless  to  quote  further  from  stove  founders  on  this  sub- 
ject. Below  will  be  found  the  statements  of  some  of  the  firms  who 
were  never  stove  makers,  but  during  the  early  period  of  differentia- 
tion in  the  East  became  producers  of  stove  hollow  ware  as  a  separate 
industry: 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  MANUFACTXJBEE. 

From  the  organization  of  the  *  *  *  Company  in  the  severi- 
ties the  main  portion  of  their  production  up  to  about  1890-1893 
consisted  of  cast-iron  enameled  hollow  ware  and  cast-iron  enameled 
pump  cylinders.  This  business  had  been,  up  to  some  time  before 
the  above  dates,  a  fairly  profitable  business,  out  after  this  time  the 
competition  of  prison  labor  gravely  threatened  the  business  of  the 
companv,  and  the  matter  of  relief  from  unprofitable  conditions, 
due  to  airect  competition  of  this  labor,  was  the  frequent  subject  of 
serious  consideration  by  the  directory  of  the  company. 

At  the  beginning  of  1894  the  question  of  an  attempt  to  further 
reduce  cost  of  production  received  careful,  serious,  and  final  con- 
sideration. The  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor  was  the  only  remain- 
ing possible  way,  every  other  economy  having  been  utilized,  and 
many  previous  reductions  of  wages  having  been  resorted  to  on 
wages  already  too  meager  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees  in  efforts 
to  meet  this  competition.  After  a  full  exhibit  by  the  management 
of  the  wages  earned  by  its  employees  it  was  decided  by  the  company 
that  rather  than  attempt  to  further  reduce  the  wages  of  its  employees 
it  would  abandon  the  business  and  seek  other  fields  of  effort,  and 
after  January  1,  1894,  no  more  hollow  ware  was  made  by  this  com- 
pany. The  compulsory  adoption  of  this  action  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging, but  there  was  no  alternative. 

A  year  later,  or  in  1895,  the  pump  cylinder  business  of  the  com- 
pany was  in  practically  the  same  condition,  and  was  also  with  much 
reluctance  and  many  misgivings  abandoned  for  the  same  reasons 
as  the  hollow  ware  business  had  been.  These  two  items  of  produc- 
tion constituted  upwards  of  80  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, and  was  therefore  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
company  and  vital  to  its  welfare. 

Since  that  time  the  company  has  developed  business  along  the 
lines  of  cast-iron  enameled  sanitary  goods — bath  tubs,  lavatories, 
sinks,  urinals,  closets,  etc.,  and  brass  and  sanitary  woodwork  con- 
nected with  that  business.  A  part  of  its  present  business,  in  the 
less  elaborate  lines,  such  as  kitchen  sinks,  common  closet  hoppers, 
small  lavatories,  etc.,  are,  on  account  of  prison  competition,  unprofit- 
able products  of  the  company,  but  upon  account  of  superior  (][uality 
produced  by  this  company,  in  order  to  placate  our  customers,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  furnisn  these  products  to  them  either  at  a  loss 
or  at  an  unsatisfactory  profit  in  order  to  hold  our  trade  with  them. 

I  believe  I  voice  the  experience  of  this  company  when  I  advise 
you  that  prison-labor  competition  in  the  products  of  this  company 
has  been  very  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  this  company,  ana  had 
it  not  been  able  to  develop  other  lines  and  abandon  these  it  could 
not  have  survived.  That  the  labor  it  employed  would  have  been 
pauperized,  so  far  as  the  ability  of  this  company  would  have  enabled 
it  to  pay  living  wages,  under  prison-labor  competition. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  MANTJFACTTJBEB. 

In  obedience  to  promise,  we  reduce  to  writing  the  substance  of 
information  obtained  in  interview.  At  the  outeet  we  would  fain 
contradict  the  conunon  belief  that  the  products  of  convict  labor 
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forming  such  an  infinitesimally  small  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
country  reduces  the  objection  to  it  to  the  minimum. 

On  the  principle  that  '^you  can  not  touch  pitch  without  being 
defiled"  you  can  no  more  escape  the  evil  influence  of  this  octopus 
commercially  by  contact  in  a  remote  degree  than  you  can  stop  the 
lost  from  gomg  to  Hades. 

To  illustrate :  A  few  years  since  a  serious  consultation  was  had  on 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  articles  which  convict-labor  competition 
formed  a  competing  factor  (maslin  kettles).  The  undersigned  argued 
that  as  convict  labor  could  not  supply  the  entire  demand,  why  not  put 
a  fair  profit  on  the  goods  and  get  what  trade  could  be  extracted  from 
the  surplus  demand.  The  argument  seemed  to  portend  that  in  this 
case  the  prison-made  goods  would  multiply  enormously,  only  to  make 
one  more  article  for  future  monopoly  by  the  prison  contractors. 

Now,  this  same  article,  yielding  but  a  fair  profit  at  60  and  10  per 
cent  off  list,  went  to  80,  25,  and  10  off  list,  or  an  enormous  loss  based  on 
cost;  so  that  where  under  ordinary  conditions  sales  would  be  made  at 
36  cents,  this  awful  destroyer  of  profits  caused  a  contraction  to  13  J 
cents,  or  nearly  one-third.  Does  it  need  any  argument  to  show  that 
starvation  wages  was  the  result?  Does  it  need  any  more  potent 
reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the  curbing  of  this  twin  brother  to  pauper 
labor  than  to  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  you  have  a  list  from  us  of  a 
number  of  manufacturers  driven  out  of  this  business  because  of  this 
awful  menace  to  free  labor? 

We  would  now  emphasize  more  strongly  the  effects  of  the  convict- 
labor  competition  as  an  offset  and  complete  refutation  of  some  of  the 
claims  of  small  damage  to  this  unfair  labor  competition,  and  to  show 
that  the  effect  is  widespread  in  its  effect  on  prices  and  beyond  the 
mere  matter  of  direct  market  competition. 

Some  years  since  a  Philadelphia  plumbing  house  induced  us  to  get 
up  patterns  for  an  order  of  one  thousand  porcelain-lined  hoppers  to 
start  with,  promising  heavy  orders.  In  fond  hope  of  an  avenue  to 
greater  trade  we  did  get  up  the  patterns  and  commenced  making  hop- 
pers. Before  completion  of  contract  we  were  ordered  to  stop  making 
the  balance  and  to  deliver  no  more  until  matter  of  a  competing  price 
from  a  certain  Maryland  prison  could  be  looked  into'.  We  were  thus, 
at  almost  the  inception  of  the  matter,  but  not  until  we  had  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense,  balked,  and  declining  to  sell  the  product  at  a  price 
of  goods  made  by  jail-bird  labor  at  ruinous  prices,  we  annullea  the 
matter.  To  have  sued  would  only  have  been  to  affect  the  one  thou- 
sand, whereas  we  expected  continued  business.  From  that  day  to 
this  these  goods  have  not  been  made  by  us,  but  boat  loads  and  car- 
loads are  and  have  been  unloaded  from  Maryland  prisons  on  sister 
States,  to  the  distress  of  honest,  law-abiding  labor,  and  thus  the  con- 
vict is  made  the  preferred  over  the  mechanic  who  obeys  the  laws. 
Now  this  may  be  somewhat  out  of  line.  What  you  need  is  directness, 
but  above  may  not  come  amiss. 

We  refer  to  the  fact  that  when  goods  in  our  line  were  made  in  the 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  prison  same  were  sent  in  carloads  to  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
finished  there,  and  sent  to  market  as  goods  made  by  honest  labor. 

In  Philadelphia  a  friend  had  a  patented  article  we  were  to  bid  on, 
but  refused  because  it  would  have  been  a  bid  against  convict  labor. 

We  were  sent  for  to  come  to  New  York  to  bid  on  an  article  (plumb- 
ing), being  promised  large  orders  and  steady  work  for  our  men.     As 
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soon  as  we  saw  the  goods  and  found  that  they  were  being  made  in  a 
penitentiary  we  simply  *' threw  up  our  hands.  Is  not  this  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  selUng  claim  of  little  effect  on  the  market? 

As  to  convict  labor  being  a  destructive  agent  in  the  market  value  of 
goods,  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  must  have  overtaken  those  who 
attempt  to  deny  this.  The  maslin-kettle  story  herein  is  a  direct 
refutation  of  this  claim. 

We  beg  to  say  that  hardly  a  week  passes  but  what  we  are  compelled 
to  decline  orders  because  of  convict-labor  competition.  Why,  one 
article  alone  would  give  employment  to  many  men,  now  hoboes,  but 
for  this  great  octopus  of  convict  labor — that  of  sinks. 

In  conclusion,  snould  you  desire  us  to  go  further  into  detail  and 
will  further  suggest  any  points,  we  will  be  glad  to  go  into  same. 

P.  S. — We  omitted  to  note  that  we  found  that  in  the  South  prisons 
had  obtained  samples  of  our  portable  furnaces,  dressed  them  up,  and 
using  for  their  patterns,  forced  our  prices  down  imtil  now  the  trade  is 
a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

The  ability  to  still  further  imdersell  us  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  shrinkage  off  our  castings  which  enabled  them,  on  account  of  less 
weight,  to  still  further  undersell  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  ▲  FOEMEE  MANT7FACTT7EEE. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  member  of  one  of  the  firms  named  in 
the  list  above  referred  to  as  firms  driven  out  of  the  business. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  convict  labor  and  its  influence  upon  the 
business  in  which  I  was  engaged  prior  to  1889,  would  say  tnat  my 
business  prior  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  competition  was  a 
prosperous  one. 

As  the  employment  of  such  labor  in  this  line  was  found  to  be  profit- 
able, a  number  of  States  contracted  their  labor,  and  finally  we  nad  in 
competition  Elmira  and  Auburn,  in  New  York;  Columbus,  in  Ohio; 
Jeffersonville,  in  Indiana;  and  Cnester,  in  Illinois. 

As  our  business  was  principally  Soutn,  we  did  not  feel  the  competi- 
tion so  keenly  until  the  State  of  Maryland  contracted  for  Baltimore 
prison  and  started  the  majority  of  the  convicts  at  our  line  of  business. 
About  then,  you  will  remember,  we  formed  a  committee,  went  to 
Washington,  and  had  a  bill  introduced  to  prevent  the  transportation 
of  prison-made  goods  from  one  State  to  another.  This,  I  think,  was 
in  1887  or  1888.     You  know  the  result. 

♦  4c  4:  :|c  ♦  ♦  3|c 

In  1889  I  got  out  of  a  business  established  in  1838  by  my  father  and 
in  which  I  had  been  engaged  since  1868,  and  I  think  that  all  those 
engaged  in  this  same  line  would  have  done  the  same  thing  at  that 
time,  if  they  could  have  gotten  out  whole.  There  were  few  forms  of 
legislative  injustice  against  honest  citizens  that  was  as  disastrous  in 
its  operation  as  the  convict-labor  custom.  The  prison  contractor 
paid  from  25  to  75  cents  per  day  for  his  labor.  It  was  under  strict 
discipline;  the  prisoners  had  to  perform  a  given  task.  The  estab- 
lishment (except  the  mere  machmery)  was  furnished  by  the  State 
free  of  rent  or  taxes,  and  to  undertake  to  compete  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs  was  simply  ridiculous.  Customer  after  customer  was  taken 
from  the  outside  manufacturer,  the  scope  of  the  prison  manufacture 
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was  extended,  the  goods  improved  as  the  prisoners  became  expert, 
our  taxes  were  used  to  establish  competition,  and  you  know  the  rest. 

Prison-made  stoves  are  not  now  the  menace  to  manufacturers 
employing  free  labor  that  they  were  several  years  ago.  Convict- 
made  stoves  were  driven  out  of  the  Maryland  prison  by  act  of  the 
legislature.  Perry  &  Co.,  the  great  prison  stove  manufacturers  of 
New  York,  have  been  out  of  business  for  several  years,  and  stoves  are 
now  made  in  but  two  prisons — Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Salem,  Oreg. 
Unlike  stove  hollow  ware,  stoves  do  not  prove  a  success  as  a  prison 
industry.  It  may  be  said  that  any  article  which  a  single  convict  can 
make  and  complete  will  prove  more  profitable  than  articles  made  in 
parts  by  a  number  of  convicts.  When  these  parts  are  assembled 
they  do  not  fit  so  closely  nor  so  well  as  when  made  by  outside  labor. 
The  skill  required  to  mold  and  cast  to  a  nicety  the  various  parts  of  a 
cook  stove  or  a  heater  is  rarely  acquired  by  a  convict  in  a  prison. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  wagon  industry  in  prisons;  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  any  article  that  must  be  made  in  parts  by  different  men, 
these  parts  when  assembled  being  required  to  fit  together  closely  and 
smoothly,  will  not  prove  a  successful  prison  industry  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  Poorly  made  stoves  or  wagons  can  be  sold  for  a  time  on 
their  cheapness,  but  when  their  lack  of  durability  becomes  a  well- 
known  fact  the  market  ceases.  Prison  stoves  for  this  reason  soon 
lose  all  markets  except  that  of  a  certain  trade,  principally  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  cheapness  is  the  one  requisite  and  immediate 
utility  the  only  necessity  that  can  be  provided  for  by  the  purchaser. 
For  this  reason  most  prison-made  goods  seek  a  southern  market,  for 
it  is  there  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  total  population  must  ''buy 
anything  that  will  answer  the  purpose  even  temporarily,  provided  it 
is  cheap."  It  is  this  fact  that  prompted  a  manufacturer  to  say  for 
this  report:  **If  the  South  keeps  on  buying  a  better  and  better  class 
of  goods,  as  it  has  for  the  last  five  years,  convict-made  goods  will  lose 
their  only  market,  and  the  question  will  settle  itself."  This,  however, 
only  applies  to  articles  not  made  by  machinery,  such  as  stoves  and 
hollow  ware.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  lines  where  machinery  can 
be  used  the  prison  product  is  rapidly  improving,  and  is  even  now  as 
good  as  the  standard  free-made  products. 

The  history  of  the  prison  stove  industry  is  too  well  known  to  require 
extended  notice  here.  As  a  means  of  defeating  the  demands  of 
organized  labor  in  its  stove  foundry.  Perry  &  Co.  contracted  to 
employ  convicts  to  make  stoves.  The  Perry  stoves  were  at  that 
time  among  the  best  on  the  market.  For  some  time  the  firm  con- 
ducted both  a  free  and  prison  foundry.  The  goods  sold  on  the  former 
reputation  of  the  firm.  Then  began  a  joint  attack  by  the  trade  unions 
and  the  commercial  salesmen  of  the  foundries  employing  free  labor 
upon  the  market  of  the  goods  made  by  this  firm.     In  proportion  as 
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these  efforts  succeeded  the  firm  depended  less  on  the  product  of  free 
labor  and  more  and  more  on  the  prison  product,  with  the  result  that 
they  became  finally  prison  contractors  and  their  goods  could  no 
longer  sell  on  their  original  reputation,  ultimately  could  not  sell  at 
all,  and  the  firm  went  out  of  business  after  the  loss  of  practically  all 
it  had  made  by  a  long  business  career.  So  far  as  known,  this  has 
been  practically  the  history  of  prison  stove  contracts.  Entered  into 
to  defeat  some  demand  or  escape  making  certain  agreements  with 
union  labor,  they  end  disastrously  through  inability  to  market  the 
product,  partly  because  of  union  boycotts,  partly  because  of  a  gen- 
eral feeling  in  all  classes  of  society  against  convict-made  goods,  but 
principally  because  a  really  good  stove  that  will  sell  on  its  merits 
rather  than  by  virtue  of  its  cheapness  has  not  as  yet  been  produced 
in  prisons.  The  Nashville  prison  stove  contract  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  an  outside  manufacturer  of  enterprise  and  business 
ability,  and  its  result  is  already  being  felt  in  the  southern  market. 
How  long  it  will  take  ^'history  to  repeat  itself  in  this  case  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Relative  to  competition  in  prison  stoves,  two  interviews  are  here 
given. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MI8SOTTBI  STOVE  MANITFAOTtJREB. 

In  stoves  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  prison  hurts  us  worse  than  that  at 
Salem,  Oreg.,  as  the  Nashville  contractor  makes  better  goods  and  is 
nearer  the  southern  market,  which  is  the  great  dumping  ground  for 
prison-made  commodities.  I  sometimes  **take  the  road"  in  the 
interest  of  our  selling  department,  in  fact  have  just  returned  from  a 
two  months'  trip  in  the  South.  Of  course,  I  can  not  say,  because  I 
do  not  know  just  what  price  the  Nashville  prison  goods  are  selling 
for,  but  to  show  how  near  I  can  come  to  it  let  me  relate  that  I  vis- 
ited a  large  jobber  in  the  South  only  a  few  weelcs  ago  to  get  his  busi- 
ness on  a  certain  line  of  eoods,  mostly  our  cheaper  and  smaller  cook 
stoves.  He  stated  frankly  at  the  beginning  that  from  what  he  knew 
of  our  prices  he  did  not  believe  I  coiud  offer  him  any  inducements  in 
the  matter  of  price,  and  as  for  quality,  while  that  was  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  of  an  object,  yet  for  this  particular  trade  it  was 

{)rice  that  sold  the  goods.  To  **get  a  lino  on  him'*  I  offered  him  a 
ot  of  stoves  at  5  per  cent  above  our  foundry  cost.  This  was,  of 
course  a  feeler,  and  I  would  not  have  sold  him  these  stoves  except  of 
course  on  condition  that  he  took  a  supply  of  better  stoves,  or  gave 
us  his  entire  business.  The  offer  was  made  solely  to  draw  him  out. 
His  reply  was  that  my  price  was  a  trifle  more  tnan  he  paid  for  his 

§oods  m  Nashville,  and  the  freight  rates  were  against  me.     You  can 
raw  jrour  own  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  prison  competition  on 
prices  in  that  case. 

This  gentleman  also  showed  a  telegram  dated  April  5,  1906,  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  from  an  agent  of  this  firm  who  had  been  sent  there 
especially  to  secure  a  four-car-lot  order  for  cook  stoves,  and  was  told  to 
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shave  prices  to  the  last  possible  cent.     The  telegram  said :  '^     *     *    * 
[prison  contractors]  get  contract." 

The  secretary  of  this  company  concluded  his  interview  with  the 
statement:  ''Convict  labor,  whether  contract  or  State-account,  is 
very  detrimental  to  manufacturers  who  have  to  pay  living  wages  to 
regular  workmen." 

STATEMENT  OF  A  KISSOXJBI  STOVE  MANT77ACTTJBEB. 

We  find  most  trouble  with  the  Salem,  Oreg.,  prison-made  stove, 
which  undersells  us  from  $4  to  S5  on  medium-grade  stoves  in  Port- 
land. We  sell  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  basis  of  a  bettor-made, 
better-finished  article.  Of  course,  the  prison-made  stove  is  not  a 
well-finished  stove,  and  as  the  mass  or  people  on  the  Coast  are 
neither  poor  nor  looking  for  the  cheapest  thing  they  can  get,  we 
sell  some  stoves  there.  We  do  not  attempt  to  meet  prison  prices. 
If  we  met  their  prices  we  would  only  be  in  business  so  long  as  our 
money  lasted. 

HARNESS,   INCLUDING  SADDLES  AND  HORSE   COLLARS. 

The  value  of  the  total  product  in  the  harness  and  saddlery  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  in  1905  was  approximately  $63,000,000. 
This  includes  harness,  saddles,  and  horse  collars  produced  in  facto- 
ries employing  free  labor  and  sold  m  a  finished  condition.  Some  of 
the  material  used  in  these  factories,  such  as  saddletrees,  hames,  and 
harness  hardware  like  bits,  buckl^,  rings,  etc.,  are  prison  made,  but 
the  finished  product  is  the  output  of  factories  employing  free  labor. 

The  prison  output  in  this  industry  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
for  years;  and  with  the  suspension  of  the  industry  by  the  Illinois 
penitentiary  at  Joliet,  the  story  of  which  will  be  told  later  on,  the 
competition  from  the  prisons  has  been  reduced  practically  to  two 
centers,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  although  the  industry'  is  still  found 
in  the  prisons  of  seven  States. 

The  principal  active  competition  at  this  time  is  as  stated  above 
from  the  Tennessee  State's  prison  at  Nashville,  -and  the  branch 
prison  of  Kentucky  at  Eddyville.  The  industry  in  both  these  pris-^ 
ons  has  recently  passed  under  the  control,  it  is  said,  of  one  firm,  and 
that  a  very  strong  and  active  one. 

A  Chicago  manufacturer  said: 

We  have  given  up  our  Alabama  trade  since  the  beginning  of  1906, 
and  taken  our  traveling  men  out  of  there.  It  looks  as  if  we  would 
have  to  abandon  the  entire  South.  The  Nashville  and  Eddyville 
prison  ^oods  take  the  market.  These  prisons  have  both  recently 
(Xovenaber,  1905)  passed  under  the  control  of  a  powerful  firm  and 
thev  cover  the  soutnern  field  pretty  thoroughly.  With  prison  goods 
ana  prison  prices  they  can  take  the  market  in  any  field  they  select. 
Prison  goods  (aside  from  those  formerly  made  in  Illinois)  bemg  poor 
in  worlunanship  and  finish,  they  naturaliy^  seek  the  southern  market; 
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and  in  this  field  they  have  the  market^  or  will  have  it  absolutely. 
*  *  *  One  of  the  beauties  (from  our  point  of  view)  of  the  prison 
contract  system  has  been  that  prison  contracts  have  gone  to  political 
pets  who  neither  knew  how  to  make  or  sell  goods.  The  contractor 
that  has  just  gone  out  of  the  Nashville  prison  was  not  a  strong  com- 
petitor because  he  was  not  a  business  man.  Graduall^r  the  politi- 
cians are  learning  to  let  prison  contracts  alone,  and  the  thing  becomes 
more  serious  every  day  as  strong  men  take  hold  of  it. 

*  *  *  has  a  monopoly  of  the  saddletree  business;  he  is  one  of 
the  brightest  business  men  m  the  country;  we  buy  only  prison-made 
saddletrees,  and  buy  of  him.  We  never  attempt  to  meet  prison 
prices  on  harness,  saddles,  or  collars;  we  simply  step  aside  and  let  the 
trade  go ;  we  are  stepping  aside  now  in  the  South. 

Wages,  in  the  harness  business  in  the  North,  are  not  affected  much 
if  any,  by  reason  of  convict-made  harness,  but  in  the  southern 
factories  nearer  the  direct  point  of  competition  the  effect  on  the 
wage  rate  is  more  severe. 

Another  firm,  manufacturing  collars  only,  in  a  southern  city, 
reported  as  follows: 

Prison-made  horse  collars  are  poorly  made  and  cheap;  we  make 
collars  for  a  better  trade;  when  we  come  up  against  prison  prices 
in  competition  we  simply  step  aside,  we  do  not  attempt  to  meet 
their  prices;  to  do  so  would  be  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  general  statement  made  by  those  interviewed  was  that  no 
matter  what  price  an  outside  manufacturer  made  the  prison  price 
would  go  from  5  to  10  per  cent  under  it,  hence  to  attempt  to  meet 
prison  prices  would  be  to  cut  tke  outside  price  down  10  per  cent 
every  few  months  until  an  utterly  ruinous  price  was  reached,  only 
to  find  the  prison  ready  to  cut  under  even  this  enough  to  get  the 
trade.  Hence,  most  legitimate  manufacturers  have  let  the  prison 
goods  select  their  field  and  occupy  it. 

The  best  concrete  example  of  the  commercial  effect  of  convict- 
made  goods,  and  the  attitude  of  manufacturers  toward  this  com- 
petition found  in  the  harness  industry,  was  that  of  the  Illinois 
prison  at  Joliet  while  operated  under  State-account.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  in 
•  Illinois,  in  1886,  abolishing  contract  convict  labor,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it  until  about  1894. 

Under  the  contract  system,  in  1885,  the  Illinois  prison  produced 
$149,000  worth  of  harness  and  saddlery;  under  the  State-account, 
in  1895,  $158,643  worth.  Unfortimately  no  statement  of  quantities 
can  be  made;  but  as  the  State  sold  the  articles  practically  at  prison 
cost,  indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  manufacturers,  at  less  than  prison 
cost,  the  quantity  in  1895  must  have  been  considerably  more  than 
in  1885. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced  in 
Joliet  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  goods  of  a  Uke  grade  produced 
on  the  outside.     It  is  also  asserted  by  the  man  who  was  superin- 
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tendent  for  the  contractor  under  the  old  contract  system,  and 
afterward  superintendent  of  the  harness  department  for  the  State 
under  public-accoimt  system  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
industry  on  the  outside,  that  owing  to  the  minute  division  of  labor 
and  close  supervision  the  volume  of  output  per  man  per  day  in 
the  prison  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  output  per  man  in  the 
outside  shops.  It  was  also  affirmed  by  another  man,  who  was 
formerly  a  prison  contractor  in  Missouri,  now  president  of  a  large 
harness  factory  in  St.  Louis,  that  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  labor 
and  union  rules  the  output  was  greater,  man  for  man,  in  the  prison 
than  in  the  outside  factories,  and  that  this  is  brought  about  by 
fixing  a  task  on  single  operations  in  the  prison.  On  the  outside  a 
harness  maker  insists  on  making  a  harness;  the  only  subdivision  of 
labor  practically  being  that  of  cutters.  In  prison  one  man  per- 
forms one  operation  only  and  has  a  task  on  that  one  part  of  the 
work  to  perform  each  day.  In  this  way  convicts  become  more 
proficient  and  more  efficient,  and  in  the  aggregate  when  the  work  is 
assembled  more  has  been  accomplished  than  would  be  true  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  imder  the  regulations  obtaining  on  the  outside. 

Harness  has  been  made  in  Joliet  for  more  than  a  generation;  the 
old  contractor  was  a  practical  man;  long-time  prisoners  were 
assigned  to  him,  and  a  system  of  working  convicts  was  developed 
in  this  industry  in  Joliet  which  gave  astonishing  results  not  only  in 
quality  but  in  quantity  of  output. 

Prior  to  1894,  when  A.  T.  Risser  &  Co.  still  had  the  contract 
which  they  had  had  for  years,  the  competition  was  felt  to  be  severe 
and  imjust  by  all  the  manufacturers.  It  was  the  old  story  of  prices 
10  per  cent  under  the  market  that  is  so  general  in  all  lines  of  goods. 
But  the  contractor  knew  the  value  of  harness  and  sold  only  enough 
cheaper  to  sell,  making  all  the  profit  he  could  for  himself. 

Under  public-accoimt  from  1894  to  1898  there  was  no  price, 
apparently,  for  anything.  Saddles  that  the  St.  Louis  manufac- 
turers seeking  the  Texas  trade  must  sell  for  $10  or  lose  money,  were 
sold  in  Texas  by  agents  of  the  Illinois  prison  for  $7.50,  and  the 
prison  saddles,  according  to  testimony  of  the  St.  Louis  manufac- 
turers themselves,  were  the  equal  in  finish  and  in  every  respect  of  the 
St.  Louis  goods. 

Most  of  the  harness  and  saddles  were  sent  south;  the  horse  collars 
were  sold  wherever  a  market  could  be  foimd  at  first,  many  of  them 
in  Chicago.  Upon  this  phase  of  the  subject,  a  Chicago  manufacturer 
said: 

In  1895-6-7  when  the  collars  made  in  Joliet  imder  State-accoxmt 
met  us  in  Chicago  and  other  northern  markets,  we  found  ourselves 
xmdersold  everywhere.  In  some  cases  the  prices  would  be  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  below  our  selling  price,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent 
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below  our  cost  price.  We  never  knew  where  to  find  them.  On 
better  grades  of  saddles  they  undersold  us  20  per  cent,  and  on  harness 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Fortunately,  however,  for  us,  nearly  all 
saddles  and  harness  went  to  the  Southern  States,  and  we  could  simply 
let  that  market  alone. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  a  manufacturer  of  harness  in  Springfield, 
111.,  that  there  were  times  when  he  bought  farm  harness,  and  parts 
of  harness,  such  as  pole  straps,  breast  straps,  etc.,  of  the  agents  of 
the  State's  prison  for  less  money  than  he  could  buy  the  raw  material  for 
in  the  open  market.  That  he  sold  as  raw  material  the  thinner  cut- 
tings from  the  hides,  which  he  formerly  had  worked  up  into  cheaper 
harness  or  parts  of  harness,  because  the  market  price  for  such  cuttings 
exceeded  the  prison  price  ior  the  finished  goods. 

One  company,  formerly  manufacturing  in  Texas,  stated  that  they 
had  bought  buggy  collare  from  the  agents  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary 
traveling  in  Texas  for  $18  a  dozen,  which  would  cost  from  $24  to  $26 
a  dozen  from  any  outside  factory,  and  the  collars  were  just  as  good 
in  every  respect.  This  firm  was  manufacturing  collars  at  the  time 
and  bought  the  prison  collars  to  resell. 

An  interview  was  sought  with  the  man  who  had  been  State  super- 
intendent of  the  harness  department  at  Joliet.  He  stated  that  his 
instructions  were  to  make  an  average  of  50  cents  per  day  for  the 
convicts  in  his  department.  He  had  construed  this  to  mean  the 
department  as  a  whole.  He  was  enabled  to  make  an  average  of 
$1.03  per  day  per  convict  at  times  in  the  collar  department  because 
he  sold  quite  a  percentage  of  his  collars  in  northern  markets.  He 
said  that  he  always  sold  outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois  so  far  as  he 
could,  and  most  of  the  time  all  the  products  were  sold  outside  the 
State.  This  he  had  always  done  whether  as  superintendent  for  the 
contractor  or  later  as  agent  for  the  State.  It  was  a  settled  policy 
of  all  prison  men  and  was  absolutely  necessary  in  Illinois  for  political 
reasons.  It  enabled  the  politician  to  say  to  his  constituents,  "con- 
vict labor  does  not  hurt  you  in  this  State,  for  none  of  the  convict- 
made  goods  are  sold  in  the  State.*'  The  harness  he  said  was  sent 
to  the  South  exclusively,  to  get  them  out  of  the  State.  The  price 
was  fixed  on  a  basis  of  paying  for  cost  of  selling  and  having  an 
average  of  50  cents  per  day  per  convict.  Harness  and,  for  the  most 
part,  saddles  were  sold  absolutely  for  cost,  based  upon  this  require- 
ment. The  cheapest  harness  he  made  was  a  breast  harness,  which 
he  sold  under  State-accoimt  in  Memphis  for  $3.13.  Free-made 
goods  of  practically  identical  character  sold  for  $4.00. 

A  transcript  of  the  prison  records  of  the  harness  department  for 
three  months  ending  March  31,  1898,  shows  the  following  condition 
of  things: 
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STATElOBirr   OF  THE  HaRNE0S  BUSINESS  Of  THE  JOUET,   IlL.,   PrISON  FOR  3  MONTHS 

ENDING  March  31,  1898. 

HARNESS  DEPARTMENT. 

InTentoiy,  January  1,1898 $14,758.79 

Supplies  from  stock  room  for  threo  months  ending  March  31 .     27, 308.  83 

Merchandise  sales  for  three  months  ending  March  31 127, 460. 04 

Inventory,  April  1,  1898 16,371.91 

Balance 1,764.33 

43,831.95  43,831.95 

This  balance  represents  5,061  days'  oonyict  labor,  or  an  average  earning  per  day  of  35 
cents  per  man. 

SADDLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Inventory,  January  1, 1898 $4,843.42 

Supplies  from  stock  room 14, 212. 56 

Merchandise  sales $15, 587. 37 

Inventory,  April  1,1898 5,472.09 

Balanco 2,003.48 

21,059.46  21,059.46 

This  balance  represents  3,181  days'  convict  labor,  or  an  average  earning  per  day  of  63 
cents  per  man. 

COLLAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Inventory,  January  1,  1898 $3,415.05 

Suppbes  from  stodc  room 8, 042. 41 

Merchandise  sales $10, 875. 99 

Inventory,  April  1,  1898 2,508.82 

Balance 1,927.35 

13, 384. 81  13, 384. 81 

This  balance  represents  1,766  days'  convict  labor,  or  an  average  of  $1.03  earned  by  each 
man  per  daj. 

Average  m  all  departments  per  man  per  day,  56.9  cents. 

It  seems  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  to  get  a  south- 
em  viewpoint — to  find  how  all  this  was  affecting  the  southern  harness 
manufacturer. 

The  following  interview  occurred  April  9,  1906,  with  a  Tennessee 
manufacturer,  who  stated  in  substance: 

We  made  a  general  line  of  harness,  saddles,  etc.,  employing  an 
average  of  50  men  the  year  around.     About  the  first  of  1895,  or 

Eossibly  in  1894,  the  Illinois  penitentiary  at  Joliet  began  selling 
amess  and  saddles  in  our  territory  through  traveling  agents.  We 
very  soon  found  this  a  competition  which  no  manufacturer  by  any 
sort  of  economy  could  meet,  and  finally  I  began  buying  these  goods 
of  the  prison  agents.  I  gradually  decreased  the  force  of  free  men 
employed,  until  finally,  as  the  prison  prices  kept  falling,  and  finding 
the  prices  offered  by  the  agents  of  tne  prison  to  be  far  below  my 
cost  of  production,  I  closea  my  factory,  sold  all  my  machinery  for 
what  it  would  bring,  sold  everything  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  harness,  retaining  only  such  quarters  as  could  be  utilized  for 
warehouse  and  sales-room  purposes.  I  then  went  to  Joliet  and 
bought  the  entire  product  of  tne  prison  in  harness  goods;  I  then 
put  up  the  price;  1  will  not  say  that  I  put  them  up  to  the  highest 
notch,  for  I  still  sold  the  goods,  but  I  never  sold  below  a  decent 
price,  based  on  the  actual  value  of  the  goods.     In  this  I  felt  that  I 
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was  not  only  saving  myself,  but  being  a  great  benefit  to  all  free- 
citizen  manufacturers.  Many  of  them  looked  at  it  this  way,  and  are 
my  best  friends,  but  some  disliked  me  for  handling  prison  goods. 
The  commercial  effect  of  prison  competition  is  always  ruinous;  but 
more  so  under  State-account  than  under  the  contract  system,  as  the 
contractor  usually  knows  what  the  goods  are  worth  and  gets  all  he 
can  for  them,  wmle  the  State  agent  offers  them  in  the  first  instance 
at  a  price  which  will  simply  give  a  return  of  50  or  60  cents  a  d^ 
for  the  labor,  utterly  regardless  of  the  market  price  of  the  goods.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  struck  upon  the  only  way  to  face  this  new 
prison  terror,  the  State-account  system,  by  buying  the  entire  prod- 
uct and  controlling  its  selling  price.  I  believe  I  saved  many  a  firm 
from  ruin,  and,  as  I  said  before,  some  of  them  agree  with  me  in  this. 
You  understand  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  convicts,  no  super- 
vision, no  control;  the  prison  goods  were  manufactured  by  and  for 
the  State,  then  sold  in  bulk  immediately  by  the  State  agent  to  me. 
Matters  went  on  in  this  way  until  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
when  the  State  of  Illinois  suddenly  refused  to  sell  me  the  goods.  It 
seems  that  the  Atkinson  Saddlery  Companj  and  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co. 
had  offered  a  higher  price  than  1  was  paying  for  the  entire  output, 
and,  without  asking  me  if  I  would  pay  more,  the  State  agent  can- 
celed my  agreement  and  entered  into  one  with  them.  Before  the 
State  had  delivered  any  goods  to  them,  however,  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co., 
of  Memphis,  got  out  a  flaming  advertisement  in  which  they  said  that 
owing  to  prison  labor  at  50  cents  a  day,  free  machinery,  tree  every- 
thing, they  proposed  to  sell  harness  and  saddles  cheaper  than  any- 
body else  *'on  trie  globe."  On  another  pace  of  their  catalogue  they 
used  the  expression,  ^*  we  will  undersell  anyoody  on  the  green  earth. 
This  circular  was  issued  just  about  the  time  of  a  political  campaign  in 
Illinois,  and  the  Illinois  harness  manufacturers  took  the  alarm  from 
the  circular,  threatened  to  make  a  political  issue  of  it,  and  finally  got 
the  prison  authorities  to  cancel  the  agreement  with  Bruce. 

The  total  output  was  then  sold  to  me  again  for  awhile,  but  the 
Atkinson-Bruce  circular  had  so  aroused  the  manufacturers  that,  as 
they  had  gotten  together  on  the  subject,  they  decided  to  end  the 
whole  business  by  buying  the  State  plant,  and  tnus  ended  the  matter. 

^fj.^  *  *  *  jg  very  much  opposed  to  prison  labor  (except  on 
public  roads)  and  says  the  prospect  of  the  southern  harness  manufac- 
turers has  been  very  much  darkened  by  the  recent  combination  of 
two  or  three  prison  harness  contracts  into  the  strong  hands  of  an 
ambitious  and  wide-awake  firm. 

After  this  interview  with  *  *  *,  which  seemed  sufficiently  con- 
clusive as  to  the  effect  on  the  southern  market,  a  search  was  begun 
for  the  Bruce  circular. 

The  following  correspondence,  wliich  shows  the  interest  taken  in 
the  subject  by  manufacturers  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
them,  tells  its  own  story.  The  first  letter,  dated  June  1,  1898,  con- 
tains the  first  mention  of  the  Bruce  matter. 

Deab  Sib:  You  no  doubt  have  seen  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Bruce  people  and  the  Atkinson  Saddlery  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
in  relation  to  the  Joliet  prison. 
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Would  say  since  this  circular  was  issued  the  penitentiary  people 
have  been  induced  to  cancel  the  contract  with  tnem.  The  Cnicago 
wholesale  saddlery  people  held  a  meeting  last  evening  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  and  had  a  representative  from  the  prison,  from 
vrhom  we  learned  that  the  commissioners  would  be  willing  to  stop 
making  harness  at  present,  but  was  to  continue  to  make  collars  and 
saddles.  We  will  try  here  to  wipe  it  all  out,  and  have  told  their 
representative  that  the  thin^  would  be  forced  into  politics;  that  we 
could  do  so  from  the  way  this  circular  reads,  and  make  it  very  effect- 
ive. We  do  not  know  what  their  answer  will  be,  as  we  more  than 
likely  will  have  an  interview  with  the  commissioners  in  a  few  days- 

I  write  to  ask  if  there  is  anyone  here,  in  the  shape  of  a  committee, 
in  this  State,  on  prisons,  to  aid  us  in  closing  this  thing  up,  if  possible* 
In  the  interview  so  far  I  have  only  represented  *  *  *  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  and  did  not  think  it  policy  to  tell  them  that  I  am 
State  vice-president  for  IlUnois  for  the  Wholesale  Saddlery  Associa- 
tion, as  I  aid  not  wish  to  antagonize  any  work  the  association  may 
be  doing  in  this  direction. 

I  write  you  thinking  perhaps  something  can  be  brought  to  bear 
from  the  association,  and  would  ask  if  you  wish  it  represented  at  the 
next  meeting.  Please  advise  me  at  once  in  relation  to  this,  and 
obUge. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Starr,  of  Decatur,  111.,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  prison  committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Starr  wrote  for  a  copy  of  the  circular.  In  reply  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received : 

June  6,  1898. 
^Ir.  W.  H.  Stabk, 

Decatur,  lU. 

Dear  Sm:  Your  communication  of  Jxme  3  to  hand,  and  in  reply 
would  say  that  I  do  not  have  one  of  the  circulars  to  spare,  but  have 
had  a  copy  of  the  first  page  and  last  page  typewritten  and  inclose 
same.  The  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.  is  on  tne  first  page  of  their  list  and 
then  follows  a  lot  of  advertisement  of  harness,  etc.  On  page  16,  or 
last  page,  is  the  card  of  the  Atkinson  Saddlery  Company,  and  you. 
will  notice  they  state  they  have  leased  the  labor  of  the  convicts  at 
50  cents  per  day  with  a  great  many  other  concessions  in  the  way  of 
free  rent,  free  light,  free  machinery,  etc.,  which  will  enable  them  to 
manufacture  harness  cheaper,  etc. 

Now  you  will  notice  they  do  not  state  in  this  circular  that  they  will 
only  enaploy  135  men,  but  anyone  reading  it  would  be  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  to  employ  1,300  skilled  laborers  on  sad- 
dlery goods. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  work 
the  men  on  what  they  call  **  State  account,''  which  they  have  been 
doin^,  but  they  have  no  right,  under  the  law,  to  lease  men  to  an 
outside  party;  and  if  I  am  posted  aright,  the  commissioners  have 
exceeded  their  authority  in  this  matter.  I  have  been  informed  that 
they  have  canceled  this  lease  and  have  ordered  the  work  to  continue 
on  the  State-account  plan;  if  this  is  a  fact,  of  course  we  have  no 
redress  in  stopping  this,  and  the  only  redress  we  have  is,  to  make  a 
political  fight.  I  am  also  creditably  informed  that  the  other  branches 
of  labor  m  the  prison  are  not  worked  on  the  State-account  plan. 
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(which  is  the  law),  but  the  labor  is  leased;  if  this  is  a  fact,  it  may  be 
a  leverage  to  help  us.  The  commissioners  sent  the  superintendent 
of  the  prison  up  nere  last  week  trying  to  straighten  out  this  matter 
with  the  Chicago  saddlery  people  and  ne  asked  us  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion of  what  we  wanted,  to  ao  in  the  matter,  and  intimated  that 
the^r  were  willing  to  throw  out  the  harness  part  of  the  business  and 
retain  the  saddles  and  collars. 

I  also  tele^aphed  to  the  warden  asking  when  we  could  have  an 
interview  with  the  commissioners  and  received  an  answer  this  morn- 
ing that  the  commissioners  would  be  in  session  the  evening  of  the 
17  th  and  we  could  see  them,  more  than  likely,  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  a  week  from  next  Saturday-. 

I  also  understand  the  commissioners  were  in  Chicago  on  Saturday 
and  held  a  session  at  the  Great  Northern;  also  understand  this  was 
for  netting  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  in  relation 
to  tnia  contract  which  they  have  canceled  with  Bruce  &  Co.  for 
labor.     Bruce  &  Co.  I  imderstand  have  threatened  suit. 

They  may  possibly  accept  a  proposition  to  buy  the  machinery  and 
stock.  The  machinery  was  inventoried,  I  understand,  at  $3,100  the 
first  of  the  year;  and  there  is  $6,000  to  $7,000  wortn  of  hardware 
there,  and  they  may  accept  a  proposition  to  purchase  this  to  close 
the  business  out;  providing  we  can  get  enougn  people  to  go  in.  I 
am  positive  the  Cmcago  people  will  take  their  share. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  L.  Smith. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  evidently  deceived,  by  the  terms  used 
in  the  Bruce  circular,  into  thinking  there  was  to  be  a  lease  of  the 
convicts.  There  was  to  be  simply  a  kiming  over  of  the  entire  harness 
product  of  the  prison,  and  under  State  account  there  was  nothing 
either  illegal  or  impossible  in  the  State  putting  1,300  or  1,600  convicts 
to  making  harness  if  it  wanted  to  and  found  it  profitable.  True 
there  had  been  an  ultra-legislative  theory  and  practice  of  diversifying 
the  industries  and  putting  a  not  too  great  percentage  at  work  at  any 
one  thing,  but  while  this  is  the  law  in  some  States  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  law  in  Illinois.  The  sensational  pages  from  the 
W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.  catalogue  were  as  follows: 

[Wholesale  harness.— W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.,  wholesale  harness  and  saddlery  goods,  Memphis,  Tenn.] 

To  the  Buyer: 

As  shown  by  the  card  on  page  16,  we  are  interested  with  the 
Atkinson  Sadalery  Company,  and  together  we  make  harness  in 
Memphis  and  in  Joliet,  111. 

By  this  favorable  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  manufacture  and 
sell  saddlery  and  harness  cheaper  than  they  arc  sold  anywhere  else 
on  the  globe,  quality  considered.  Styles  herein  represented  form  a 
line  of  harness  unexcelled  in  quality  or  appearance.  We  will  send 
you  a  sample  set  of  one  or  more  of  these  styles,  or  a  sample  set  of 
each  one  or  them  to  any  dealer,  entirely  subject  to  approval  for  the 
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purpose  of  comparison.     If,   after   the   comparison  is  made,   the 
customer  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  quality,  the  appearance,  or 
price,  the  sample  may  be  returned  by  freight  at  our  expense;  cer- 
tainly a  fair  proposition,  and  no  risk  to  buyer. 
Mail  orders  wul  have  our  best  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co. 

[Atkinson  Saddlery  Company,  lesiioe^  of  labor,  harness  and  saddlery  department,  Illinois  State  prison ) 
manulacturers  ot  hameaa,  saddles,  collars,  bridles,  etc.  Factory  in  prison  walls,  Joliet,  111.,  also  303 
Third  stn?et,  Memphis,  Tenn.] 

A    CARD. 

As  above  card  shows,  we  have  leased  the  labor  in  the  harness  and 
saddlery  department  or  the  Illinois  State  prison,  in  which  there  are 
1,300  workmen.  We  obtained  this  skilled  labor  at  the  rate  of  only 
50  cents  per  day,  beside  a  great  many  other  concessions  in  the  way 
of  free  rent,  free  lights,  free  machinery  power,  etc.,  thus  enabling  us 
to  manufacture  harness  cheaper  than  any  factory  on  top  side  of  the 
green  earth. 

W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.  are  interested  with  us,  and  we  manufacture 
saddlery  goods  together.  They  constantly  carry  in  stock  for  distri- 
bution m  the  South  a  large  stock  of  these  goods.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, they  are  enabled  to  manufacture  goods  in  Joliet,  and  distribute 
them  from  Memphis,  and  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  goods  can 
possibly  be  made  for  outside  of  prison  walls. 

Shipments  will  be  made  direct  from  Joliet  factory  or  from  Memphis 
factory,  both  in  full  operation.     A  customer  may  have  choice  of  the 
products  of  either  factory,  or  either  shipping  point. 
Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  Atkinson  Saddlery  Company. 

As  stated  above,  this  arrangement  with  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.  was 
defeated  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Illinois  interests.  But,  having 
gotten  together,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  this  temporary  measure. 
July  2,  1898,  a  circular  letter  issued  to  the  entire  trade  laid  the 
groundwork  for  further  and,  as  it  proved,  final  action  so  far  as  the 
Illinois  prison  was  concerned : 

Chicago,  July  2,  1898. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  generally  known  to  the  trade  that  the  Chicago 
saddlery  houses  have  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  ^et  the 
manufacture  of  saddlery  goods  stopped  in  the  Illinois  penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  111.  We  have  met  with  the  authorities  who  have  this  matter 
in  charge  freauently  and  tried  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  the  manu- 
facture of  saadles,  harness,  and  collars  by  the  State  was  a  losing  busi- 
ness for  the  State  and  a  great  detriment  to  those  dependent  on  this 
industry  outside  the  prison.  The  prison  management  after  investi- 
gating this  matter  practically  for  the  past  year  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  labor  there  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in 
other  directions  than  manufacturing  saddlery  ^oods  and  think  it 
desirable  that  a  change  take  place.  Having  this  m  view,  they  offered 
to  the  manufacturers  of  saddlery  goods  outside  of  the  prison  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  them  with  a  view  of  disposing  of  this  industry 
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in  the  penitentiary.     They  are  willing  to  sell  the  machinery  and 
materials  which  belong  to  the  State  at  a  very  reasonable  price  to  the 
trade,  if  they  will  meet  them  on  such  a  proposition  promptly.     Inas- 
much as  the  manufacturers  of  saddlery  goods  throughout  the  United 
States  are  menaced  by  this  competition,  for  that  reason  they  want  to 
do  away  with  the  same  if  in  their  power  to  accomplish  it,  and,  further- 
more, as  they  are  generally  opposed  to  prison  labor,  we  think  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  generally  accepted  as  a  favorable  one  to  accom- 
plish the  result  desired.     If  the  leading  houses  in  the  trade  join  in  the 
purchase  of  the  plant  and  material  at  Joliet  it  will  divide  the  amount 
that  each  house  will  be  required  to  take  to  a  very  small  extent.      If 
the  prison  authorities  carry  out  their  promise,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  be  the  case,  the  goods  should  be  purchased  at  a 
price  so  there  would  not  be  any  loss  to  the  purchaser.     While  we  are 
as  much  interested  as  many  other  houses  who  have  been  troubled 
with  this  competition,  we  do  not  think  that  we  should  take  the  liabil- 
ity of  buying  the  plant  and  material  ourselves,  but  think  it  only  fair 
that  all  concerns  who  would  be  benefited  by  the  doing  away  with 
this  competition  should  do  their  fair  share  in  disposing  of  same.     In 
order  to  give  them  all  a  chance,  we  have  concluded  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  interested  parties  in  Parlor  L  No.  38,  Great  Northern  Hotel^ 
Chicago,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Thursday,  July  7,  when  the  directors  of 
the  Illinois  State  penitentiary  will  be  there  to  meet  with  us  and  at 
that  time  we  think  there  will  dc  no  trouble  to  make  disposition  of  the 
matter  in  question.     You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend,  and  we 
hope  you  will  be  there.     Should  you  for  any  reason  be  unable  to  be 
represented,  we  kindly  request  that  you  write  or  wire,  stating  to  what 
extent  you  will  cooperate  with  us  in  this  noble  effort  to  benefit  the 
saddlery  business.     The  Illinois  penitentiary  harness  and  saddle  shop 
has  been  a  very  distasteful  institution  to  those  parties  who  come  in 
contact  with  that  competition.     Aside  from  the  direct  disadvantages 
in  the  past,  it  has  always  been  a  menace  for  the  future  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  could  tell  to  what  extent  it  would  grow  and  in  what  direc- 
tion it  would  be  harmful.     The  members  of  the  Chicago  firms  have 
had  frequent  conversations  with  parties  in  the  trade  tm*oughout  the 
different  sections  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  years  regarding 
this  competition  and  invariably  the  expression  came  rroiii  all  parties 
that  they  were  very  anxious  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  aispose 
of  the  same.     Now  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  something,  ana  we 
hope  that  every  interested  party  will  come  forward  and  assist  and  not 
depend  upon  some  one  else  to  get  this  matter  in  shape  for  them. 
Hoping  to  hear  favorably  from  you,  we  remain,  • 

Yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed)  L.  Kiper  &  Sons, 

MoRLEY  Bros.  Sadly.  Co. 

A.  Ortmayer  &  Son. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  from  the  State  by  the 
outside  manufacturers  dragged  along  until  August  31,  1898,  when 
another  circular  was  sent  out  as  follows: 

Dear  Sirs:  After  quite  an  effort,  we  have  finally  concluded 
arrangements  with  the  Illinois  penitentiary  commissioners  to  discon- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  harness,  saddles,  collars,  and  all  saddlery 
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goods  at  Joliet.  On  account  of  some  of  the  saddlery  firms,  whom  we 
expected  to  assist  us  in  doing  away  with  the  prison  shops,  not  respond- 
ing promptly,  and  some  not  at  all,  we  came  very  near  losing  our 
opportunity  to  do  anything  with  the  officials,  as  they  got  tired  of  the 
delay  and  started  the  shops  again.  They  had  placea  many  orders  for 
materials.  On  Saturday,  the  27th  instant,  tne  committee  went  to 
Joliet  to  investigate  and  round  it  was  true  that  the  saddlery  industry 
had  been  opened  again  and  the  prospects  were  that  it  would  be  a 
ruinous  competition.  In  the  saddle  department  alone  we  found 
sixty-five  (66)  hands  working  on  riding  saddles,  and  benches  being 
erected  for  thirty-five  (35)  more,  which  would  make  one  hundred  (100) 
hands  on  riding  saddles  alone;  other  departments  were  to  be  opened 
up  as  fast  as  they  could  be  gotten  ready. 

**The  authorities  claimed  that,  inasmuch  as  the  saddlery  trade  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  their  offer,  thev  felt  at  liberty  to  make  sad- 
dlery goods  suitable  for  all  sections,  ana  we  know  they  intended  to  do 
so.  Ci  order  not  to  delay  matters  any  further  and  take  any  more 
chances,  we  bought  the  stock  and  took  contract  on  which  we  paid  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  down,  and  assumed  payment  of  balance  of 
the  purchase,  amounting  to  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
($17,000)  in  all,  by  September  15th,  and  at  that  time  we  expect  to 
make  such  payment.  In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  we  intend  to 
bring  the  stock  to  Chicago,  put  it  in  good  shape,  and  offer  it  at  auction 
in  lots  to  fiuit  purchasers.  You  will  be  notified  of  sale  and  invited 
to  attend  same. 

We  want  you  to  write  A.  J.  Morley,  secretary,  Chicago,  promptly  and 
inform  him  that  you  ratify  our  action  and  will  stand  your  pro  rata  of 
loss,  if  there  is  any  in  this  transaction.  Should  you  not  want  to  do 
this,  we  hope  you  will  send  draft  for  some  contribution  toward  this 
cause,  whicn  helps  you  more  than  you  perhaps  fully  realize.  We  ex- 
pect so  many  to  jom  in  the  pro  rata  arrangement  that  the  cost  to 
each  contributor  will  be  small. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  P,  Bxirns, 

J.  KiPER, 

A.  KUHLMEY, 

A.  L.  Smith, 
W.  H.  Stark, 

Committee. 

The  association  paid  the  State  of  Illinois  on  final  invoice  $17,324.07, 
put  the  goods  up  at  auction  in  Chicago,  and  divided  a  loss  between 
them  which  reached  $142  for  each  member.  In  1904,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  southern  members  of  the  association,  whose  business 
was  suffering  therefrom,  the  Wholesale  Saddlers'  Association  finally 
secured  the  abandonment  of  harness  and  saddlery  manufacture  in 
the  reformatory  at  Pontiac,  111.,  thus  entirely  eliminating  it  from  the 
prison  industries  of  that  State. 

But  one  further  point  was  covered  by  this  investigation,  and  that 
was  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  prisons  operate  under  public  account. 

In  Massachusetts  the  legislature  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that 
prison-made  goods,  manufactured  under  State  account,  must  not  be 
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sold  at  less  than  the  market  price.  Here  was  an  evident  attempt  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  by  legislation.  The  superintendent  of 
prisons  discussing  this  law  as  it  affected  the  sale  of  harness  said:  '* Of 
course  the  question  always  turns  on  what  is  the  market  price,  and 
the  final  answer  likewise  always  is  'whatever  you  can  get  for  a  com- 
modity,' We  have  to  sell  prison  harness  a  little  lower  in  order  to  sell 
at  all,  and  we  do  sell  for  about  $2  less  per  set,  I  think,  as  a  rule.'' 

LEATHER  WHIPS  AND  WHIPLASHES. 

In  all  leather  and  team  whips  and  handmade  whip  lashes,convict- 
made  goods  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  With  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  former  manufacturers  of  this  line  of  goods  have  turned 
their  attention  to  other  branches  of  the  general  industry,  and  are  now 
buying  whips  and  whiplashes  from  prison  contractors  as  jobbers  to 
supply  their  own  trade. 

Whips  and  whiplashes  are  made  in  the  following  prisons :  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  Eddyville,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

One  firm  located  in  the  Middle  West  said : 

« 

*  *  *  prison  contractors,  are  about  all  there  is  to  the  leather- 
whip  industry;  90  per  cent  of  all  leather  whips  are  made  in  peniten- 
tiaries. Of  blacksnake  team  whips  and  whiplashes,  fully  99  per  cent 
are  produced  in  prisons.  We  used  to  employ  15  hands  on  blacksnake 
whips;  we  now  buy  these  whips  of  the  prison  contractors.  On  other 
lines  which  we  have  not  entirely  abanaoned  the  competition  is  such 
that  we  can  only  sell  to  the  retail  trade  direct — that  is  to  say,  we  seek 
a  trade  for  our  goods  which  the  prison  contractors  do  not  visit. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  solid  leather  team  whip  5  feet  long:  *     *     * 

Sthe  prison  contractor]  price  is  $4.88  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.,  5  per  cent  off 
or  cash  in  ten  days.  To  us  and  us  alone  he  gives  an  additional  6 
per  cent  off  to  keep  us  from  manufacturing  this  whip.  We  could  not 
produce  that  whip  to-day,  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost  of  production,  at 
the  price  the  prison  contractors  furnish  it  to  us. 

During  the  hard  times  *  *  *  [the  prison  contractor]  discount 
was  50  per  cent  oflF  the  list.  This  prevented  us  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  surplus  in  the  leather  market  to  reenter  the  business.  It 
remained  50  per  cent  off  until  Januarj'-  1,  1906;  he  then  increased  his 

Erice  to  35  per  cent  off;  now,  since  April  10,  1906,  it  is  30  per  cent  off, 
ut  the  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material  practically  absorbs  all  of 
this  increase  in  price  so  that  we  would  not  care  to  take  up  that  branch 
of  the  business  again. 

In  quirts  the  business  has  gone  to  the  prison  contractors^  except  for 
such  trade  as  desires  finish  and  appearance  rather  than  price.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  12-plait  shot-loaded  quirt,  which  is  one  of  the  low- 
priced  staples  of  the  market;  in  1904  and  1905  ♦  *  ♦  [t^e 
prison  contractor]  price  on  this  was  $3;  March  1^  1906,  $3.90;  the 
price  April  10,  1906,  is  $4.20,  5  per  cent  off  for  cash  m  ten  days,  f.  o.  b. 
We  could  not  make  and  sell  a  12-plait  quirt  as  good  as  this  for  less 
than  $7.50.  We  beat  this  game  in  a  way  by  making  an  8-plait  quirt 
with  a  much  better  finish,  which  w^e  sell  in  competition  at  $4.50.  As 
stated  above,  this  is  sold  to  the  retail  trade  which  is  not  sought  by  the 
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prison  contractors,  and  is  sold  purely  on  its  better  appearance  and 
finish. 

On  handmade  whiplashes  we  have  not  for  some  time  made  or  sold 
any  lashes  which  come  into  competition  with  the  prison-made  goods. 
Our  handmade  lashes  are  all  purely  buckskin  and  are  of  a  grade  that 

Euts  them  out  of  competition  with  convict-made  lashes.  We  do, 
owever,  make  a  split-leather  cheap  lash  by  machinery  which  we  can 
sell  in  competition  with  the  prison  contractor's  handmade  goods. 
These  machines  are  run  by  boys,  1  boy  to  each  machine.  A  ma- 
chine will  braid  as  many  yards  per  hour  as  3  men  could  do  by  hand. 

The  attitude  of  the  prison  contractors  toward  this  machine-made 
lash  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  somewhat  threatening  letter, 
under  date  of  March  30,  1906.  The  letter  is  further  offered  in  evi- 
dence to  show  that  there  is  practical  unanimity  between  the  firm 
controlling  the  output  of  two  out  of  the  three  prisons  producing  these 
goods,  and  the  firm  controlling  the  other  one.  It  certainly  shows 
that  they  act  in  imison  on  all  matters,  which  means  the  same  thing  in  a 
commercial  way  as  identity  of  control, 

*     *     *     ,     March  SO,  1903,] 
«     ♦     « 

Dear  Sibs:  After  having  a  talk  with  the"  *  *  *  Company 
we  have  decided  to  make  the  trade  discount  on  whips  at  30  per  cent 
on  and  after  April  10,  5  per  cent  for  cash.  We  trust  you  will  fall  in 
line  at  once,  as  we  ought  to  get  onto  a  base  where  we  would  have  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  Other  manufactures  are  paying  heavy  divi- 
dends and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  be  doing 
the  same. 

Let  us  hear  form  you  at  once  what  you  will  do  in  the  matter.  We 
are  having  considerable  complaints  on  the  matter  of  your  split-leather 
lashes  and  whips.  Now,  while  we  believe  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
sell  at  less  than  the  grain-leather  prices,  the  difference  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  1  cent^  and  we  find  no  objection  to  this,  but  any  greater 
difference  it  is  gomgto  force  us  all  into  the  making  the  split-Teather 
whips  and  lashes.  We  do  not  want  to  do  this,  and  will  not  unless 
we  are  forced  to,  but  of  bourse  you  know  when  the  .trade  demands  the 
cheaper  lash  and  they  are  to  be  had,  if  we  do  make  them  to  our  trade 
and  exhibit  the  cheaper  lash,  as  a  matter  of  course  they  come  after  us 
for  a  lash  at  the  same  price  and  if  we  will  not  furnish  it  they  will  get 
it  elsewhere,  and  naturally  we  will  have  to  make  it  for  them. 

Let  us  know  what  you  think  about  this  and  also  what  you  will  do  in 

order  to  prevent  this  state  of  affairs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Another  letter,  giving  notice  of  the  advance  in  price  of  leather 
whips,  is  as  follows: 

NOTICE    OF    ADVANCE. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  figuring  the  cost  on  leather  whips  we  feel,  not- 
withstanding the  advance  last  winter,  that  we  are  still  selling  at  too 
low  a  price,  as  the  goods  are  costing  about  all  we  get  out  of  them. 
Hence  we  hereby  withdraw  all  former  quotations  on  leather  whips. 
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and  quote  joxx  instead  30  per  cent  trade  discount  from  list  with  5  per 

cent  additional  for  cash  in  10  days.     This  new  quotation  will  take 

effect  April  10,  1906.     All  orders  received  prior  to  that  date  will  be 

taken  care  of  at  present  prices,  provided  however,  the  shipment  on 

same  is  ordered  for  not  later  than  August  1,  1906. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  favors  in  the  past,  and  trusting  we  have 

merited  a  continuance  of  the  same,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

«     ♦     ♦ 

• 

The  firm  above  referred  to  has  a  further  advantage  in  that  it  tans 
its  own  leather,  and  hence  has  a  better  opportunity  to  compete  with 
prison  goods  than  most  outside  firms.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  has 
been  shifting  to  other  lines  of  business,  such  as  drum  heads,  banjo 
heads,  and  other  lines  of  leather  goods,  and  even  with  these  it  employs 
fewer  men  now  than  it  did  five  years  ago.  Since  the  Nashville  and 
Eddyville  prisons  came  under  the  present  control  this  firm  finds  the 
relation  between  the  various  prison  contractors  very  close. 

In  the  matter  of  coil-leather  axle  washers,  which  is  a  new  article, 
and  consists  of  a  spiral  coil  of  sole  leather,  20  coils  in  a  cylinder,  the 
prison  has  practically  absorbed  the  business  since  they  have  taken  it 
up.  The  original  idea  of  coiled  washers  was  started  by  the  outside 
factories,  and  for  some  time  furnished  a  very  good  business,  in  con- 
nection, of  course,  with  other  products  of  whip  factories.  The  idea  is 
that  of  an  adjustable  washer.  One  coil  of  the  spiral  can  be  cut  off  at 
any  point,  and  the  ends  brought  together  to  make  almost  any  size  of 
leather  washer.  As  stated  before,  these  spirals  contain  20  washers. 
They  are  put  up  for  the  market  in  boxes  of  5  coils  of  20  washers  each, 
or  100  washers  in  a  box.  During  1903  and  1904  the  firm  above 
named  made  1,000  boxes  per  day  of  these  washers.  At  that  time 
they  were  not  made  in  prison.  The  price  to  the  wholesale  trade  was 
10  cents  per  box  for  the  1-inch  size,  then  the  prisons  began  to  make 
them,  reducing  the  price  to  9  cents  a  box,  or  §l  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 

Now  we  do  not  average  100  boxes  a  day.  The  entire  business  has 
gone  to  *  *  *  [the  prison  contractor].  He  comes  right  into  the 
Chicago  market  and  delivers  washers  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  at  1  cent  less 
than  free-goods  price.     Ten  vears  ago — 1896 — when  ne  was  selling  30 

Eer  cent  off  the  list,  we  had  a  factory  employing  75  men  whom  we 
ad  trained  up  to  be  whip  makers.  Leather  was  cheaper  then  than 
now  and  we  made  some  money.  The  prison  contractor  tried  twice  to 
buy  us  out  and  then  he  began  to  cut ;  ran  his  discounts  up  to  50  per 
cent  off  the  list,  and  we  had  to  stop  the  lines  of  business  that  we  were 
in,  although  we  have  never  entirefy  gone  out  of  business.  Now  that 
the  prison  combine  has  run  the  price  up  to  30  per  cent  off  the  list  we 
hope  we  can  make  whips  again. 

This  firm  further  stated  that  at  one  time  they  had  had  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  blacksnake  and  team  lashes  and  that  they  bought 
prison-made  whips  to  fill  their  Government  contract.  They  also 
stated  that,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  the  present 
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Qovemment  contractor  on  blacksnakes  and  team  whips  also  got 
them,  as  jobbers,  from  the  prison  contractor. 

Another  firm  in  an  eastern  State  reported  that  they  made  whips, 
selling  them  solely  on  the  strength  of  finish  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  prison*made  goods  at  prices  25  per  cent  higher  than  prison  prices. 
They  were  enabled  to  do  this  because  of  a  sentiment  in  certain  quar- 
ters against  the  piu^chase  and  use  of  any  prison-made  goods. 

Another  firm  made  blacksnake  whips,  lashes,  and  quirts  twenty 
years  ago.  It  had  20  men  on  these  goods.  ''The  first  attack  upon 
the  market  by  the  prison  product  was  upon  blacksnakes,  when  the 
prisons  began  to  ^11  for  $7.50  a  dozen  a  6-foot  blacksnake  whip  that 
we  were  obliged  to  get  $9  for  to  realize  any  profit  whatever.  Now  we 
buy  from  the  prison  contractors  for  $5  a  dozen  this  same  whip  which 
would  cost  us  to-day  $6.50  to  make." 

Another  illustration  was  given  as  follows : 

On  an  Australian  shot-loaded  cattle  whip,  which  is  a  patented 
article,  for  which  the  largest  prison  contractor  has  a  shop  right  and 
pays  a  royalty,  the  outside  price  is  $10  a  dozen,  and  manufacturers 
agree  in  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  $15  a  dozen,  but  the  prison  price  is 
$9.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  prison  contractors  in  this 
industry  to  always  keep  10  per  cent  below  in  their  prices  on  all 
articles.  The  workmen  employed  on  this  whip  work  only  at  piece 
rates,  and  a  man  with  ten  years'  experience,  and  one  of  the  most 
expert  men  in  the  business,  could  not  earn  <5ver  $2  a  day. 

This  firm  has  also  quit  making  lashes  and  everything  else  that  is 
made  in  prisons,  except  when  they  can  sell  to  a  retail  dealer.  In 
other  words,  the  entire  jobbing  trade  in  these  goods  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  prison  contractors. 

Another  interesting  statement  showing  the  power  of  the  prison 
contractor  to  interfere  with  even  the  job  work  of  these  outside  facto- 
ries was  made  by  this  firm.  A  Pennsylvania  establishment  sent  a 
dozen  leather  express  bow-top  whips  to  be  finished.  This  involves 
putting  a  lash  finish  to  a  whip  stock.  The  firm  finished  the  dozen  as 
samples  and  sent  them  to  the  eastern  concern  with  statement  of  price. 
In  due  course  of  time  they  received  a  letter  that  the  firm  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  work,  which  indeed  was  the  best  they  had 
ever  seen,  but  that  the  price  of  $2.50  per  dozen  was  impossible  while 
*  *  *  the  largest  prison  contractor  would  do  it  for  $1.45  a  dozen. 
The  finn  states  that  the  piece  price  that  they  paid  for  braiding  the 
above  whip  was  75  cents  a  dozen;  work  was  done  by  boys  who  could 
not  do  over  15  in  a  day;  that  the  cutting  cost  them  25  cents  a  dozen, 
and  that  the  stock  used  was  worth,  at  market  prices,  $1  for  each  dozen. 
In  other  words,  even  with  child  labor  the  actual  cost  price  of  the 
work  proposed  to  be  done  was  55  cents  per  dozen  more  than  the  price 
quoted  by  the  prison  contractor. 
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Another  establishment  said : 

We  still  make  a  few  4>foot  lashes  which  we  sell  to  retail  dealers  at 
88  cents  per  dozen,  the  same  article,  convict-made,  selling  to  the 
jobbers  for  80  cents  per  dozen.  However,  we  have  but  one  girl  on 
this  class  of  goods  and  have  practically  abandoned  everything  that  is 
made  in  prison.  Up  to  recently  we  had  an  excellent  trade  on  a 
patented  unbreakable,  revolving,  iron  handle,  latigo,  leather  team 
whip,  8  plaits.  We  own  the  patent  and  had  large  orders  from  *  *  * 
catalf^ue  or  mail-order  house.  Later,  under  pressure,  we  sold 
*  *  *  the  largest  prison  contractor  the  shop  right  of  this  patent 
and  lost  this  trade  within  six  months,  the  entire  volimie  of  trade  now 
being  supplied  by  prison  contractors.  In  1900  we  got  an  order  from 
one  of  our  salesmen  traveling  in  Texas  for  600  dezen  certain  grade 
whip  if  we  could  meet  the  prison  contractor's  prices.  Now  600 
dozen  orders  are  not  so  plentiful  as  to  be  passed  ov^r  lightly.  We 
figured  on  this  matter  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  m  the  hope 
of  effecting  economies  which  would  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  order;  we  had  to  let  the  order  go  to  the  prison  contractor. 

In  this  factory,  which  employs  principally  boys  and  girls,  a  negro 
girl  was  stitching  blacksnake  whips  to  supply  a  sxnsll  order  and  was 
working  at  the  rate  of  200  running  feet  per  day  of  nine  and  one-half 
hours;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  stitching  forty  5-foot  whips,  or  3§  dozen, 
for  which  she  was  paid  30  cents  per  dozen^  thus  earning  $1  per  day. 
The  prison  task  for  the  same  wo  A;  is  140  feet  per  day.  This  negro 
girl  was  working  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  so  intently  that  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  stop  her  work  to  answer  any  questions  whatever. 
A  white  girl  was  braiding  lashes  in  competition  with  convicts;  she 
gets  6  cents  per  foot  dozen — that  is  to  say,  24  cents  for  a  dozen  4-foot 
lashes;  she  makes  $4.50  a  week. 

This  firm  stated  that  their  only  chance  to  live  was  in  seeking  the 
small  retail  dealers  that  the  prison  contractors  did  not  reach.  One 
of  the  whip  manufacturers,  whose  factory  was  full  of  boys,  admitted 
that  it  was  a  doleful  business,  teaching  boys  a  trade  at  which  they 
could  get  no  work  outside  of  the  penitentiary,  but  said  that  the  out- 
side manufacturers  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  condition  to 
which  the  whip  business  had  been  brought,  and  that  they  suffered  no 
less  than  the  workmen. 

A  manufacturer  in  St.  Louis  reported  as  follows: 

We  employ  15  men,  paying  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day  wages.  We 
have  given  up  the  blaclranake  business,  except  for  our  private  trade, 
because  we  could  not  compete  with  prison-made  goods.  We  began 
the  whip  business  in  1856,  since  then  have  spent  money  to  stop 
convict-made  whips  in  Jefferson ville;  raised  a  fund  to  help  fight  it  in 
Congress.  Prison  competition  be^an  twenty  years  ago.  Our  business 
has  really  become  that  of  supplying  personal  customers,  and  we  pay 
no  attention  to  the  trade  that  is  sougnt  after  or  visits  by  the  makers 
of  convict-labor  goods. 
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The  manager  of  the  *  *  ♦  Company,  office  in  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  buck  whips  and  other  article^  that  do  not  come  in 
competition  with  prison-made  goods,  but  jobbers  of  all  kinds  of 
whips,  said: 

I  have  been  in  the  whip  business  for  thirty-five  years.  The  West 
Virginia  contractor,  and  the  largest  prison  contractor,  is  considered 
the  only  house  on  leather  whips.  Tney  have  the  market  and  they 
keep  it.  Prison  goods  are  less  in  price  than  other  goods  and  must  be 
to  get  the  trade,  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  prison  goods.  This 
prejudice,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  sale, 
especially  when  handled  through  jobbers,  where  the  goods  lose  their 
identity,  and  enter  the  general  market  without  identification  as  being 
convict-made.  Outside  firms  attempting  to  meet  this  competition 
at  its  price  fail  and  leave  the  entire  field  to  the  contractor.  This  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  whip  business.  When  contractors 
for  pnson-made  goods  ouote  a  price,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  all  the 
goods  to  that  figure.  The  vicious  and  ruinous  character  or  prison 
competition  has  certainly  shown  itself  in  the  leather  and  team  whip 
business.  For  instance,  while  we  do  not  manufacture  anything 
that  is  made  in  prison,  yet  as  jobbers  we  are  compelled  to  buy 
exclusively  prison-made  goods. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  but  one  man  was  found  working 
in  a  free  factory  who  had  learned  his  trade  in  prison;  that  the  entire 
industry,  so  far  as  observation  went,  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  this  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the 
articles  that  have  been  practically  entirely  absorbed  by  the  prison 
contractors,  such  as  blacksnakes  and  cheap  lashes,  but  to  kindred 
products  where  the  whip  factories  employing  free  labor  are  still 
struggling  to  maintain  an  existence  against  prison-made  goods. 

COOPERAGE  IN  THE  CHICAGO  MARKET. 

No  better  introduction  can  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
convict-made  cooperage  on  the  Chicago  market  than  to  reproduce 
at  the  outset  the  elaborate  and  painstaking  study  of  that  subject 
made  by  Col.  John  S.  Lord,  as  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  published  in  its  fourth  biennial  report  in  1886, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  prosperous  shops  in  the  Joliet 
penitentiary  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cooperage,  chiefly  for 
the  packing  of  meats  and  lard,  and  chieflv  for  the  Chicago  market. 
The  firm  engaged  in  this  business  has  haa  contracts  for  convicts  at 
Joliet  for  many  years,  and  now  employs  there  in  all  204  men.  In 
addition  to  this  establishment  the  same  firm  has  contracts  and  cooper 
shops  in  the  northern  penitentiary  of  Indiana  at  Michigan  City, 
where  they  employ  169  men.  The  product  of  these  two  shops  flows 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Chicago  market,  though  some  portion  of  it 
reaches  the  neighboring  cities — Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
and  even  EirUsas  City. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  this  firm  this  bureau  is  placed  in  poasession 
of  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  their  business  in  Chicago  for  a  term 
of  eleven  years — 18?5-1885,  both  inclusive.  This  shows  the  number 
of  each  or  four  kinds  of  packages  manufactured  and  sold  in  Chicago 
for  each  year,  as  follows : 


Year. 


1875. 
187C. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
18S5. 


Total !    2,645,267 


Pork 

Lard 

Laid 

Beef 

barrels. 

tierces. 

kegs. 

tierces. 
1,167 

107,320 

90,227 

8,752 

116,236 

89,552 

6,956 

1,393 

119,213 

86,881 

5,976 

1,249 

127,046 

107,416 

9,246 

1,592 

213,595 

188,320 

7,120 

1,909 

297,367 

257,567 

12,560 

2,706 

301,034 

259,648 

6,144 

8,944 

304,138 

294,088 

3,310 

10,219 

316,751 

312,099 

5,387 

16,311 

363,255 

293,655 

3,917 

19,160 

379,312 

342,159 

2,311 

21,479 

!    2,645,267 

1 

2,321,612 

71,670 

86,129 

Total. 


207,466 
214, 137 
213,310 
245,300 
410,944 
570,200 
575,770 
611,755 
650,548 
679,987 
745,261 

5,124,687 


This  shows  a  total  of  5,124,687  packages  sold  in  Chicago  in  eleven 
years  and  745,261  sold  last  year. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  facts  upon  which  to  institute  a  compari- 
son, an  inquiry  has  also  been  made  as  to  the  status,  past  and  present, 
of  the  manufacture  of  cooperage  by  private  parties  in  Chicago.  A 
canvass  has  accordingly  been  made  among  the  principal  shops,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  exact  figures  for  a  corresponding  numoer  of  years  have 
been  procured  from  the  books  of  the  various  firms  visited.  The  rec- 
ords of  26  establishments  variously  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
both  so-called  'Hight^'  and  *' slack''  work  were  thus  obtained.  Of 
these,  however,  15  only  are  and  have  been  for  a  series  of  years  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  provision  cooperage  of  the  specific  kinds  turned 
out  by  the  prison  shops,  and  upon  their  statements  the  following 
summaries  are  made. 

First,  a  tabulation  of  their  annual  output  for  a  series  of  years  gives 
the  following  results: 


Year. 


1875. 
187G. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Total. 


Pork 
barrels. 


Lard 
tierces. 


31,000 
36,870 
39,200 
32,530 
49,010 
42,741 
36,160 
32,650 
35,900 
26,750 
34,600 


86,045 

86,881 

95,600 

98,900 

133,130 

121,780 

121,253 

133,005 

122,400 

120,735 

122,562 


Lard 

Beef 

kegs. 

tierces. 

2,600 

819 

2,600 

1,700 

2,600 

6,324 

800 

5,591 

700 

5,400 

700 

4,900 

700 

4,600 

600 

4,000 

600 
400 
400 

397,411 


1,242,301 


12,700  t   33,334 


Total. 


120,464 
128,061 
143,724 
137,821 
188,240 
170, 121 
162,713 
170,255 
158,000 
147,885 
157,562 

1,685,746 


Here  are  1,685,746  packages  given  as  the  aggregate  product  of  15 
cooper  shops  in  Chicago  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  and  157,562  as 
the  total  product  for  1885. 

The  census  returns  for  1880  show  that  the  total  number  of  cooper 
shops  in  Chicago  at  that  date  was  65  and  that  the  number  of  coopers 
employed  in  them  was  686.  In  the  spring  of  1885,  however,  an  enu- 
meration was  made  by  the  Coopers'  Assembly  of  Chicago,  which 
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developed  the  fact  that  16  establishments  had  closed  out  their  busi- 
ness smce  1880,  and  that  they  had  given  employment  to  235  men. 
This  would  leave  as  the  present  force  451  men  engaged  in  49  shops, 
provided  the  discharged  men  did  not  obtain  work  m  the  survivmg 
shops.  A  more  recent  canvass  by  this  bureau,  however,  has  devel- 
oped a  total  of  56  shops  of  every  kmd,  employing  from  2  men  upward, 
and  an  average  of  12  employees  to  each,  which  would  give  672  aa 
the  total  of  working  coopers  in  the  busy  season,  which  is  from 
November  to  April. 

Accepting,  then^  56  shops  and  672  men  as  a  fair  approximation  to 
the  present  totals  m  this  industry,  the  question  is  what  proportion  of 
them  are  engaged  in  making  the  four  specific  packages  used  in  the 
meat-packing  trade.  Of  the  26  returns  received,  15,  or  60  per  cent, 
are  so  engaged ;  while  an  estimate  made  by  our  canvasser  is  that  not 
more  than  40  per  cent  are  so  engaged.  Assuming  that  60  per  cent 
is  the  i)roper  proportion,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  34  shops 
employing  403  men  are  the  surviving  competitors  in  Chicago  of  tne 
prison  shops.  Of  these,  we  have  the  records  of  15,  employing  182 
men,  and  producing  last  year  157,562  provision  packages.  This 
would  make  the  entire  product  of  34  private  cooperage  establishments 
in  Chicago,  employing  403  men  on  provision  work,  354,515  packages. 
Upon  this  basis  the  Following  comparative  table  is  presented  of  the 
relative  product  of  prison  and  private  shops,  showing  the  columns  in 
juxtaposition,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  them: 


Year. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Number  of  packages. 


Made  In 
prison 
shops. 


207,460 
214,137 
213,319 
245,300 
410,944 
670,200 
675,770 
611,755 
650,548 
679,987 
745,261 


Total 5,124,08; 


Made  in  15 
private 
shops. 


120,464 
128,061 
143,724 
137,821 
188,240 
170, 121 
162,713 
170,255 
158,900 
147,885 
157,562 


1,685,746 


Estimated 
total  prod- 
uct of  all 
private 
shops  in 
Chicago. 


271,044 
288,137 
323,379 
310,097 
423,540 
382,773 
366,054 
383,074 
357,525 
332,792 
354,515 


3,792,930 


Last  year's  product  of  the  prison  shops  was  745,261  packages,  while 
that  of  all  private  shops,  upon  a  liberal  and  legitimate  oasis  of  compu- 
tation, was  354,515.  In  other  words,  out  of  a  total  sale  and  consump- 
tion or  1,099,776  packages  in  Chicago,  67.8  per  cent  was  manufactured 
in  prisons. 

Another  marked  feature  of  this  table  is  the  ^reat  and  continued 
gjowth  of  the  prison  industry  throughout  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. This  is  not  more  noticeable,  however,  than  the  entire  absence  of 
any  material  increase  for  the  same  series  or  years  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  outside  the  prison  walls,  in  brief,  the  contractors' 
business  has  increased  in  volume  360  per  cent  during  the  eleven  years, 
while  the  increase  in  private  establishments  was  only  31  per  cent  in 
the  same  time.  The  prison  output  shows  a  regular  progressive  growth 
from  year  to  year  for  the  whole  period ;  but  the  private  shops  feebly 
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fluctuate  in  volume  of  product  throughout  the  term,  and  at  the  end 
are  practically  no  stronger  than  at  the  beginning. 

Tne  manufacture  of  cooperage,  stimulated  as  it  has  been  by  the 
enormous  meat-packing  trade  in  Chicago,  should  have  itself  increased 
four  or  five  fold  during  the  last  decade,  and  would  have  done  so 
beyond  a  doubt  if  such  opportunities  for  free  development  had  been 
open  as  were  enjoyed  by  otner  branches  of  manufacture.  Instead  of 
that  it  is  now  a  feebler  industry  relatively  than  it  was  eleven  years 
ago,  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  healthy  and  prosperous  growth  for 
which  a  notable  opportunity  was  presented,  it  nas  oarely  maintained 
its  existence  by  a  constant  and  unequal  struggle. 

But  the  proprietor  has  not  been  the  onljr  nor  the  greater  sufferer  in 
tliis  struggle.  Under  the  natural  and  inevitable  operation  of  the  con- 
tract system,  prices  have  continually  declined,  and  the  citizen,  in  his 
fruitless  effort  to  compete  with  the  contractor,  has  visited  every  reduc- 
tion in  price  upon  the  journeyman  cooper  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  conseauence  has  been,  as  is  frequently  stated,  that  Chi- 
cago coopers  have  orten  been  able  to  earn  morQ  upon  the  sta*eets  at  any 
kind  of  unskilled  labor  than  at  the  trade  they  have  spent  years  to 
acquire. 

Some  facts  in  regard  to  the  average  annual  earnings  of  coopers  for 
the  term  of  years  imder  consideration  have  been  procured  from  the 
books  of  employers  who  have  been  continually  in  ousiness  for  eleven 
or  more  years.  From  nine  of  these  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  an 
average  of  the  yearly  payments  made  to  their  operatives  for  each  of 
eleven  years,  and  the  results  of  the  inquiry  as  to  wages  are  presented 
in  the  following  tabulation  of  averages: 


Year. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  provision  coopers  in  Chi- 
cago, for  eleven  consecutive  years,  in  nine  eatab- 
lisnments. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.     1    6.         7. 

8. 

9. 

• 

1875 

S624 
624 
593 
672 
672 
535 
519 
515 
513 
488 
469 

$700 
700 
675 
675 
675 
640 
490 
490 
460 
400 
400 

«643 
624 
607 
604 
679 
572 
572 
564 
546 
473 
468 

S640 
625 
600 
590 
590 
575 
575 
575 
575 
540 
500 

1625     1600  1  1650 

1634 
501 
640 
500 
482 
475 
475 
462 
450 
400 
400 

1511 

1876 

600 
600 
540 
500 

689 
680 
670 
680 

624 
598 
508 
603 
572 
572 
572 
546 
481 
4fi7 

501 

1877 

500 

Ig78 

450 

1879 

tfO 

1880 

500       600 
500       560 
450       550 

4S0 

1881 

441 

1J«2 

411 

1<«? 

450 
420 
395 

400 
400 
4oa 

410 

1884 

400 

1885 

390 

Percesitage  of  decline 

25 

43 

27 

22 

37  '       42  '       28  1       37 

24 

V9 

These  nine  establishments  are  selected  from  the  whole  number 
reporting  wages  because  the  data  in  these  instances  are  full  for  the 
eleven  years  in  each  case,  making  a  complete  serial  table  for  the  term. 
The  returns  from  other  shops  are  more  or  less  fragmentary,  although 
the  downward  tendency  is  equally  marked  in  every  case. 

The  decline  is  seen  to  be  painfully  uniform  from  year  to  year  in 
every  establishment,  the  percentage  of  reduction  varying  in  different 
shops  from  22  to  43  per  cent.  Another  arrangement  of  the  figures 
w^illgive  the  annual  average  for  the  same  shops,  by  years,  and  the  gen- 
eral average  for  the  term: 
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Establlsbment. 

Annual  aTeragie 

of  AAniinip  in  nine  eatabliahmenta  for  each  of 
eleven  yeara. 

187S. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 1  1884. 

1886. 

1 

9624 
700 
643 
640 
625 
090 
650 
634 
611 

9624 
700 
624 
625 
000 
680 
624 
691 
501 

9603 
675 
607 
600 
600 
680 
598 
640 
500 

9672 
675 
604 
690 
640 
670 
598 
500 
450 

S572 
675 
679 
500 
500 
680 
603 
482 
450 

9525 
640 
572 
675 
500 
600 
5T2 
476 
450 

S519 
490 
672 
675 
500 
560 
572 
475 
441 

9616 
490 
564 
575 
450 
650 
672 
462 
411 

9613 
460 
646 
676 
460 
400 
640 
450 
410 

9488 

400 
473 
640 
420 
400 
481 
400 
400 

9460 

3 

400 

g 

468 

4 

500 

5 

305 

6 

400 

7 

467 

8 

400 

9 

390 

Avenge. 

613 

611 

699 

677 

670 

£45 

623 

610 

481 

446 

432 

This  shows  that  a  general  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  earnings 
of  coopers  in  the  provision  cooperage  shops  of  Chicago  from  $613  per 
annum  in  1875  to  $432  per  annum  in  1885,  or  an  average  decline  of  30 
per  cent.  Some  part  ox  this  may  certainly  be  due  to  other  causes  than 
the  competition  arising  from  the  prison  sliops,  but  the  uniform  belief 
among  tnose  interested  is  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  directly  charge- 
able to  that  influence.  As  confirmatory  of  their  statements  we  cite 
£rom  the  pay  rolls  of  three  shops  in  which  beer  barrels  alone  are  made 
the  average  earnings  paid  that  class  of  coopers  for  a  number  of  years 
past: 


Year. 

Average  annual  earn- 
ings   of    beer^barrel 
coopers   in   tfaiee 
shops  for  a  series  of 
years. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Ig76 

9682 
675 
670 
662 
647 
650 
650 
620 
624 
622 

1877 

1878 

1879...... 

9660 
661 
645 
640 
640 
626 
626 

18S0 

1881 

1882 

9675 

1883 

650 

1884 

625 

1885 

623 

PefwntMm  of  dwlf ne 

8.9 

&2 

7.7 

Here  the  decline  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  general 
causes,  ranging  from  5  to  9  per  cent. 

Presented  in  averages  by  years  the  earnings  of  this  class  of  coop- 
ers, not  affected  by  convict  labor,  appears  as  follows : 


Establishment. 

Earnings  of  beer-barrel  malcers  In  Chicago  for  a  scries  of 

years. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878.  1  1879.  1  1880. 

1881. 

9650 
645 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1 

9682  1  9675 

1 

9670     9662  '  9647 
660      651 

9650 

640 
675 

655 

9620 
640 
660 

636 

9624 

626 
625 

9622 

2 

626 

3 - 

1 

823 

Average 

682 

675 

670       661       649 

1 

647 

626 

623 

Thus  at  the  present  date  the  earnings  of  coopers  not  injured  by 
prison  competition  is  foimd  to  be  $623  per  annum,  while  the  earnings 
of  those  who  are  is  only  $432,  though  ten  years  ago  they  were  sub- 
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stantially  tho  same.  But  another  line  of  inquiry  has  brought  out 
some  facts  as  to  the  earnings  of  provision  coopers  in  other  cities 
where  the  influence  of  the  prison  manufacturers  is  not  felt,  or  only 
felt  in  small  degree.  Among  the  latter  places  are  Milwaukee,  Indian- 
apolis, St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  and  of  the  former  Louisville, 
Denver,  and  eastern  cities  are  examples.  From  each  has  been 
obtained  the  ruling  price  paid  for  making  pork  barrels,  and  an  average 
week's  work  is  considered  thirty  barrels;  thus  the  table  presents 
the  prices  paid  and  the  possible  earnings  at  different  points: 


Locality. 

Price  per 
piece  paid 
for  mak- 
ing pork 
barrels  or 
lard 
tierces. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings  of 

coopers. 

Chicago 

10.25 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.33i 
.35 
.35 
.40 
.40 
.40 

$7.50 

Mil wiiiik«fl , I , . .   .......   .   , 

9.00 

St.  Louifi 

9.00 

Kansas  Cltv 

9.00 

lodianajpolls 

10.00 

LoulsviUo 

10.50 

Denver 

10.50 

Buffalo 

12.00 

Rochester 

12.00 

Baltimore 

12.00 

No  comment  can  add  to  the  suggestiveness  of  these  figures,  and  it 
only  remains  to  refer  to  the  movement  in  prices  in  the  Chicago  market 
since  the  establishment  of  the  penitentiary  shops  to  complete  the  out-^ 
line  of  the  case  against  convict  labor  in  cooperage. 

The  following  table  of  prices  for  barrels  of  the  specified  kinds,  for 
a  series  of  years,  is  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  manufacturers 
wl^o  have  been  in  the  market  for  the  period  named : 


Market  prices  for  eleven  years  for— 

Year. 

Pork 
barrels. 

Lard 
tierces. 

Lard 
kegs. 

Beef 
tierces. 

1875 

$1.80 
1.54 
1.31 
1.30 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.21 
1.19 
1.18 
1.15 

$1.55 
1.50 
1.40 
1.38 
1.34 
1.30 
1.30 
1.26 
1.25 
1.22 
1.20 

$1.10 
.97 
.85 
.80 
.75 
.72 
.72 
.67 
.65 
.65 
.60 

$2.00 
1.88 

1876 

1877 

1.80 

1878 

1.72 

1879 

1.65 

1880 

1.52 

1881 

1.52 

1882 

1.48 

1883 

1.45 

1884 

1.45 

1885 

1.40 

Peroentaire  of  decline. 

.36  '            .23 

.46                -30 

1 

The  noticeable  feature  in  this  table  of  prices  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  decline  in  prices  and  the  reduction  in  wages.  Tnis  shows 
a  varying  percentage  of  decline  in  the  different  kinds  of  packages 
equivalent  to  an  average  falling  off  of  33.7  per  cent,  while  the  com- 
puted reduction  of  wages  for  the  same  period  was  30  per  cent.  Mean- 
while the  demand  for  this  fclass  of  gooas  has  increased,  as  shown  by  a 
former  table,  from  a  total  consumption  in  1875  of  478,510  packages 
to  1,099,776  packages  in  1885. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  significance  of  these  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  cooperage. 
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The  simple  fact  that  67.8  per  cent  of  the  provision  cooperage  used 
in  Chicago  is  manufactured  in  prisons,  by  contractors  who  pay  no 
rent,  no  insurance  on  buildings,  and  no  taxes  on  realty,  and  lure  men 
at  from  45  to  62 i  cents  a  day,  renders  every  other  fact  here  shown 
as  to  the  decline  of  the  business  in  Chicago,  the  falling  off  in  the  mar- 
ket price,  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
skilled  coopers  to  the  rank  of  day  laborers  inevitable  without  other 
demonstration. 

From  the  date  of  endiQg  of  this  Illinois  bureau  report  matters 
grew  worse  and  worse.     It  must  be  understood  that  only  wood-bound 
cooperage  is  made  in  the  prisons  competing  for  the  Chicago  market, 
and  that  the  demand  for  this  class  of  cooperage — lard  tierces  and 
pork  barrels — ^is  a  diminishing  one.     Refrigerator  cars,  iron-bound 
cooperage,  lard  tubs,  and  lard  pails  of  all  sizes,  both  wooden  and  tin, 
have  made  serious  inroads  on  the  demand  for  wood-bound  packages. 
The  struggle  for  this  Chicago  market  in  wood-bound  cooperage  is 
the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  the  great  meat  packers;  there  is  so  little 
market  outside  of  the  meat-slaughtering  business  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  considering.     It  is  stated  that  while  the  demand  for  wood- 
bound  cooperage  represents  70  per  cent  of  the  business  in  other  pack- 
ing centers,  such  as  Omaha,  it  represents  but  50  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Chicago.     That  is,  there  is  but  half  the  demand  there  used 
to  be. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  a  rule  which  assesses  a  fine  of  5 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  seller  when  contract  lard  is  put  up  in  other 
than  wood-bound  cooperage.  Speculative  pork  and  contract  lard 
are,  therefore,  always  so  put  up.  Lard,  pork,  or  beef  intended  for 
immediate  sale  and  use  is  put  up  in  iron-bound  cooperage,  and  in 
smaller  packages,  ranging  from  3-pound  tin  pails  to  50-poimd 
wooden  pails  and  tubs.  There  has  of  recent  years  been  an  enor- 
mous increase  m  this  small-package  busmess. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  prices  went  as  low  as  85  cents  per 
barrel  in  1888,  and  that,  rather  than  be  entirely  without  work,  coop- 
ers made  barrels  as  low  as  12}  cents  apiece,  at  which  rate  the  earnings 
of  an  average  cooper  would  not  exceed  $1  a  day.  Shortly  after  this 
most  of  the  cooperage  plants  in  Chicago  closed.  In  1890  there  were 
22  plants  making  some  wood-bound  work,  though  but  10  made 
exclusively  the  kind  of  packages  made  in  prisons.  These  22  employ- 
ing coopers  petitioned  the  governor  of  Illinois  in  1890  as  follows: 

COOPERS'  APPEAL  TO  GOVERNOR  TANNER. 

We,  the  imdersigned,  manufacturers  of  cooperage  at  Chicago, 
urgently  request  that  you  investigate  the  condition  of  our  industry 
and  give  us  prompt  reUef  from  the  ruinous  competition  of  convict 
labor  as  carried  on  at  the  Illinois  State  penitentiary  at  Joliet. 

Our  shops  have  been  absolutely  closed  down  five  months  of  this 
year,  while  the  shop  at  Joliet  runs  steadily  and  supplies  the  demand 
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and  keeps  us  from  working.  We  each  of  us  employ,  when  running,  the 
number  of  men  placed  opposite  our  signature,  and  these  men  are  idle 
on  account  of  our  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  prison-made 
packages. 

WiUism  Siegler  and  Sod,  employing  25  men. 
Charles  Riekert,  employing  46  men. 
C.  See%,  employing  40  men. 
James  Ralph,  employing  20  men. 
Richard  Coll,  employing  20  men. 
John  Eiszner,  empl^ing  75  men. 

C.  G.  Washburn  &  Cio. 

E.  Homing. 

H.  C.  Farwell  &  Co. 

F.  &  C.  Bodga,  emplo}ring  35  men. 
Mcrtens  Bros.,  employing  30  men. 
Maxwell  Bros.,  employing  140  men. 
F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  employing  50  men. 

Pioneer  Cooperage  Company,  employing  250  men. 
F.  Geisler,  employing  lo  men. 
William  League,  employing  50  men. 
A.  &  H.  Gates. 

D.  W.  Ryan  Cooperage  Company,  employing  130  men. 
Geoi^e  Kounsvell,  employing  70  men. 

George  Obermayer,  employing  24  men. 
Tliec^ore  C.  Bogda,  employing  30  men. 
John  Ilellmuth,  employmg  21  men. 

The  prison  at  Joliet,  111.,  went  on  public  account  in  1894,  but  the 
contractor  still  held,  and  now  holds,  the  Indiana  prison  at  Michigan 
City.  Under  public  account,  the  cooperage  output  at  Joliet  was 
greatly  reduced.  There  was  no  relief  as  to  price ;  indeed  it  is  believed 
the  State  sold  at  prices  even  lower  than  the  contractor  had  received, 
but  the  production  was  reduced  by  agreement  to  300  barrels  per  day, 
whereas  the  contractor  had  made  as  many  as  1,500.  With  this  reduc- 
tion of  volume  of  prison  output,  citizen  cooper  shops  in  Chicago  took 
on  new  life,  at  least  new  hope.  Iron-bound  cooperage  also  began  to 
have  a  ready  market  and  the  shops  started  in  again  to  make  both 
kinds.  The  Joliet  prison  cooperage  plant  was,  however,  let  to  the 
contractor  again  a  few  years  later  and  conditions  became  worse. 
While  the  production  of  cooperage  has  again  been  stopped  at  Joliet, 
the  situation  has  not  been  improved  much  because  the  former  con- 
tractor, still  holding  the  Indiana  prison  contract,  has  started  an  out- 
side plant  nearer  the  stock  yards  and  can  use  his  prison-made  coop- 
erage to  carry  the  output  of  his  free-labor  factory  into  the  stock- 
yards market.     This  will  be  referred  to  again. 

During  the  period  of  hope  in  the  business,  a  few  new  plants  started 
up  to  make  only  wood-bound  cooperage.  The  record  of  the  last  of 
these  to  close  is  given  below:  Started  in  business  in  1902,  plant  costing 
$10,000.  During  1902,  made  750  to  800  packages  per  week.  Prices 
for  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  $1  per  barrel.  For  September, 
October,  November,  and  December,  $1.20  per  barrel.  In  1903,  made 
800  to  900  packages  per  week,  average  price  for  the  year  $1.30.  In 
1904,  made  1,000  to  1,200  per  week,  average  price  $1.50.     In  1905, 
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made  1,200  per  week,  average  price  $1.20.  In  1906,  made  400  to  500 
per  week,  price  $1.17^.  Sold  out  in  April,  1906,  for  half  what  the 
plant  cost.  It  is  to  be  changed  from  a  wood-bound  package  shop, 
to  an  iron-bound  barrel  factory  to  make  oil  barrels  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

As  stated  above,  this  was  the  last  of  the  newer  plants.  There 
remain  but  two  exclusively  wood-bound  cooperage  shops  in  Chicago, 
and  they  are  both  closed,  at  least  temporarily.  Four  other  plants 
make  a  few  wood-bound  packages  in  connection  with  a  general 
cooperage  business  or  special  lines  outside  of  the  packing  industry. 
For  instance,  the  pickle-barrel  business  is  comparatively  good,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  while  operating  an  immense  cooperage 
plant  of  its  own  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  strong  buyer  of  oil  barrels 
on  the  Chicago  market  for  its  works  at  Whiting. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  ILUNOIS  HANXTPACTUBEE. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  still  making  a  Uttle  wood-bound  cooper- 
age said : 

I  have  two  plants,  one  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Indiana;  am  getting 
into  the  pickle-barrel  business  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  have  fought 
prison-made  cooperage  here  for  thirty-three  years,  in  common  with 
all  other  employing  coopers.  I  have  put  up  money  and  spent  my 
time  to  fight  for  a  fair  chance  to  do  business  fairly,  like  other  manu- 
facturers have.  The  convicts  of  two  States,  ana  for  a  while  three 
States,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  one  rich  and  powerful  firm  to  concentrate  their  entire  product  into 
one  market,  practically  to  supply  the  demands  of  one  composite 
purchaser,  the  slaughter  houses  of  Cliicago.  I  still  make  some 
wood-bound  packages  but  can  not  sell  them,  even  at  a  loss.  The 
prison  contractor  not  only  controls  the  price,  but  for  some  reason 
the  packers  won't  buy  any  other  goods  at  all,  apparently.  I  had 
some  barrels  that  cost  me  $1.16,  and  I  had  to  sell  them  for  $1.12}, 
and  beg  them  to  take  the  barrels  at  that.  Staves  were  then  $31  per 
M;  staves  are  now  down  to  $30.  One  dollar  off  on  a  thousand 
staves  means  2  cents  apiece  on  the  cost  of  a  barrel,  so  that  my  wood- 
bound  are  costing  me  $1.14  now.  This  is  a  6-hooped  lara  tierce, 
52-gallon  capacity,  6  hoops  at  each  end.  Why  do  i  make  any  at 
all?  The  answer  is  to  give  my  men  work  and  keep  the  force  together 
when  orders  are  slack  or  storeroom  all  taken  up  with  pickle  barrels. 
Another  thing,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  am  an  old  man  ana  have  been  in 
the  business  since  I  was  a  boy.  The  prison  contractor  manipulates 
the  market  not  only  on  barrels,  but  on  staves,  controlling  not  only 
what  we  shall  get  for  our  barrels,  but  what  we  shall  pay  for  our  raw 
material.  He  is  the  largest  consumer  of  staves  ana  the  largest 
producer  of  barrels.  When  he  buys,  staves  go  up;  when  he  sells, 
oarrels  go  down.  He  controls  cooperage  in  tne  stock  yards,  abso- 
lutely. Two  years  ago  the  coopers'  union  told  us  that  the  other 
unions  had  agreed  not  to  handle  prison-made  barrels  and  that  at 
last  we  had  a  chance  to  drive  convict-made  cooperage  from  the 
stock  yards.     We  bit,  and  unionized  our  plants  and  put  the  union 
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label  on  our  barrels;  but  when  it  came  to  the  test  the  other  unions 
would  not  stand  by  the  coopers*  union,  and  we  were  worse  off  than 
ever.  Then  I  said  no  more  wood-bound  for  me,  and  I  got  into  the 
pickle  trade.  Employing  coopers  have  not  been  able  to  give  their 
men  half-pay,  nor  work  half  the  time  in  Chicago,  since  somewhere  in 
the  seventies — say,  1876  or  1877.  Prison  goods  are  not  legitimate 
competition  in  any  line,  and  when  three  prisons  turn  400  or  450 
convicts  over  to  one  man,  to  make  barrels  to  dump  into  one  market 
and  that  market  as  close  as  the  stock  ^ards  are  to  Joliet.and  Michi6;an 
City,  Ind.,  the  commercial  effect  of  prison-made  goods,  as  you  call  it, 
is  annihilation,  that's  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  ILLINOIS  HANOFACTX7BEE. 

I  make  very  few  wood-bound  packages  now.  What  is  the  usel 
The  labor  cost  of  a  wood-bound  barrel  to-day  is  25  cents;  10  cents 
for  assembling  and  15  cents  for  hooping  off.  This  is  piecework,  and 
a  good  man  will  make  8  in  a  day;  very  fast  men  make  9.  Convicts 
in  Michigan  City  prison  make  5  a  day,  and  the  contractor  pays  53 
cents  for  the  labor,  and  gets  shop,  storage  room,  and  everything 
else  free.  Ten  years  ago  I  sold  100,000  wood-bound  packages  a 
year  to  Chicago  packing  houses;  now  I  do  not  make  2,000  a  year. 
Whatever  market  there  is  left  for  wood-bound  work,  *  *  * 
[the  prison  contractor]  gets  it.  I  sold  the  packers  some  iron-bound, 
but  not  since  the  prison  contractor  started  to  make  iron-bound  in 
his  outside  plant.  Iron-bound  cooperage  has  not  been  used  so 
extensively  in  Chicago  as  in  the  West.  Western  packing  houses 
began  to  use  iron-bound  five  years  ago,  Chicago  houses  about  eigh- 
teen months  ago.  I  suppose  the  western  slaughterhouses  have  a 
more  direct  trade.  The  contract  lard  and  pork  handled  on  the 
board  of  trade  is  mostly  put  up  in  Chicago.  Iron-bound  cooperage 
is  made  by  machinery,  and  a  large,  well-equipped  plant  will  assemble 
and  hoop  for  10  or  12  cents  a  oarrel.  The  stocK  or  material  cost 
about  the  same.  The  larger  output  per  day  also  reduces  fixed 
charges  per  barrel,  so  that  iron-bound  is  probably  20  cents  cheaper 
for  the  same  sized  package.  Coopers  do  not  get  steady  work.  For 
instance,  when  I  tell  you  the  price  is  25  cents  a  barrel  and  that  a 
good  fast  man  can  make  9  a  day,  I  do  not  mean  that  coopers  make 
$2.25  a  day  in  Chicago.  Thev  can  seldom  work  a  whole  week.  I 
think  $1.75  a  day  is  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  average  earnings  of  a 
cooper  even  when  the  shop  is  running,  which  in  wood-bound  shops 
might  be  five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  We  run  pretty  steady,  but 
we  are  out  of  the  wood-bound  business  practically. 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  ILLINOIS  HANOFACTX7BEE. 

Another  firm  stated  that  they  made  but  few  wood-bound  lard  or 
pork  packages,  having  gone  almost  entirely  into  the  flour-barrel 
business.  A  few  years  ago  when  they  were  still  trying  to  hold  on  to 
some  of  the  wood-bound  business  they  used  to  close  the  factory 
from  June  to  September.  Then  they  tried  letting  the  men  work  at 
12 J  cents  a  package  for  hooping  off;  just  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
earn  their  board.     They  found  their  men  becoming  immoral  and 
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debauched.  ''One  dollar  a  day  at  piecework  makes  criminals  of 
men  in  Chicago.  So  we  made  a  rule  that  when  we  could  not  pay  15 
cents  for  hooping  off  we  would  shut  down.  We  foimd  that  under 
this  rule  we  were  shut  down  most  of  the  time^  so  we  got  out  of  the 
business.  The  trouble  with  flour  and  apple  barrels  is  that  they 
require  too  much  storage  room  in  a  city  where  rents  are  so  high,  and 
a  firm  as  large  as  ours  has  to  make  such  immense  quantities  to  cover 
fixed  charges." 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  ILUNOIS  MANX77ACTX7BEB. 

The  packing  business,  so  far  as  the  use  of  cooperage  is  concerned, 
began  in  earnest  in  Chicago  in  1869.     The  demand  for  wood-bouna 
cooperage  became  almost  unlimited  and  was  increasing  bj  leaps  and 
bounds.     The  cooperage  plants  were  not  only  increasing  m  numbers, 
but  expanding  theu"  plants  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
I  went  to  work  in  1869  in  Chicago,  not  having  quite  completed  my 
trade,  which  I  had  learned  from  my  father  in  Europe.     It  was  piece- 
work then,  as  now.     We  got  50  cents  for  making  a  pork  barrel  in  sum- 
mer and  $  1 . 1 0  in  winter.     You  see,  in  those  days,  before  artificial  refrig- 
eration, the  pork  and  lard  business  was  seasonal.     Nearly  all  of  the 
packing  in  barrels  was  done  in  the  fall  and  winter.     Barrels  made  in 
the  summer  had  to  be  stored  and  held  for  a  long  time.     It  takes  lots 
of  room  to  store  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  barrels,  and  room  costs 
money,  so  the  summer  piece  price  was  less.     At  that  time  a  cooper 
had  to  make  the  barrel  complete  from  the  rough  untrimmed  stave. 
Trimming,  beveling,  and  fittmg  the  staves  was  all  done  by  hand.     A 
lard  tierce  must  be  so  tight  that  it  will  hold  a  high  pressure  of  live 
steam  forced  into  it  without  leaking  the  steam  at  any  point.     A  cooper 
would  make  5  barrels  a  dav  in  those  years.     That  is,  he  was  sure  of 
steady  work  the  year  roimd  at  $2.50  a  day  in  summer  and  $5  a  day  in 
winter.     Then  prison  cooperage  began  to  appear — ^first  in  the  old 
prison  at  Alton,  111.;  then,  in  1873,     *     *     *-  got  into  the  Indiana 
prison  and  into  the  Joliet  prison.     In  1875  came  tne  *'  bucker ; ''  at  least 
it  came  in  general  use  in  1875.     The  *'bucker"  is  a  crude  machine  for 
trimming  and  beveling  the  staves,  and  does  away  with  much  of  the 
need  for  mechanical  skill  in  cooperage  and  saves  considerable  more 
time.     The  "bucker"  was  run  by  horsepower.     It  operated  to  reduce 
the  piece  rate  only  5  cents  a  barrel,  however,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  men.     It  proved,  however,  the  tning  that  was  to  enable  cooperage 
to  be  successfully  conducted  in  prisons.     I  went  into  business  for 
myself  in  1877,  hiring  only  two  men.  but,  of  coiu«e,  working  on  the 
floor  myself.     During  the  first  part  or  1877  I  sold  my  barrels  for  $1 .50 
each,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  prison  goods  had  increased  until  the 
price  fell  to  $1.15.     The  prison  contractor  began  getting  control  of 
the  market  that  year.     His  sales  in  the  stock  yaras  in  1877  totaled 
something  like  213,000  packages,  while  the  combined  sales  of  all  out- 
side firms  did  not  exceed  325,000.     I  closed  my  little  shop  and  went 
to  work  for  a  wholesale  ^ocer  who  wanted  a  cooper.     I  got  only  $50 
a  month.     In  1879  I  tned  it  ajgain,  opening  a  little  shop  with  two 
*  men  again.     I  tried  to  sell  my  barrels  and  found  it  much  more  diflS- 
cult  than  it  had  been  two  years  before.     The  big  packers  would  not 
tsdk  to  me  and  the  smaller  houses  seemed  tied  up  by  some  kind  of  a  deal. 
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One  day  in  1879  when  70,000  hogs  had  arrived  in  the  yards,  I  went 
to  one  of  the  most  friendly  packers  and  asked  him  to  buy  my  barrels. 
They  had  cost  me  $1.40  apiece,  counting  all  my  own  time  at  no  more 
than  cooper's  wa^es.  He  said  the  price  that  day  was  $1.10.  Finally 
I  told  him  I  would  tal^e  that  as  I  must  have  money  and  must  get  rid 
of  my  barrels.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  could  not  buy  my  barrels. 
I  left  with  the  impression  that  there  was  some  sort  of  an  agreement 
to  buy  only  *  *  *  barrels,  and  that  even  my  personal  friends 
dare  not  break  this  rule.  I  started  home  to  close  my  little  shop  for- 
ever and  let  my  creditors  have  my  barrels  to  do  what  they  could 
with  them.  On  my  way  I  happened  to  think  of  a  friend  who  was 
employed  at  a  distdlery.     I  went  to  see  him  and  he  took  me  to  the 

Proprietor,  who  told  me  I  might  make  some  barrels  for  him.  I  told 
im  my  money  was  all  tied  up  in  my  lard  barrels  and  I  was  afraid  my 
credit  was  all  tied  up  in  them,  too.  He  said  he  would  help  me  by 
advancing  enough  to  buy  staves,  and  that  he  would  see  some  vinegar 
and  pickle  men  for  me.  So  I  went  to  making  whisky  barrels  and  did 
not  dose  my  little  shop.  But  I  was  a  wood-bound  pork-barrel  cooper 
by  trade  and  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  it  entirely.  Besiaes, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  me  that  with  that  enormous  market  for  coop- 
erage in  the  stock  yards  that  I  could  not  get  some  trade  in  lard  pack- 
ages, so  I  held  on  to  this  hope.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  most 
improved  machinery  was  put  in  the  prisons^  not  only  for  perfectly 
fitting  and  trimming  the  staves,  but  a  machine  to  press  the  hoop  on 
the  barrel.  It  does  not,  of  course,  complete  the  barrel,  but  it  is  a  great 
time  saver,  and  does  away  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  skill.  Now,  of 
course,  the  change  from  all  hand  to  part  machine  and  later  to  all 
machine  labor,  as  is  now  true  of  iron-boimd  cooperage  and  flour  bar- 
rels, would  have  taken  place  anyhow.  But  if  the  citizen  manufac- 
turers had  introduced  tne  macmnery  in  the  outside  shops  first,  and 
had  had  a  fair  chance  at  the  market  when  the  machinery  came,  the 
machines  would  not  have  decreased  wages  in  the  long  run ;  of  course, 
there  might  have  been  some  temporary  displacement,  but  the  coopers 
would  still  have  had  work  on  the  machines,  just  like  the  linotype 
machine;  printers  are  working  the  machines,  and  making  more  money 
in  wages  than  they  ever  did.  But  the  cooperage  macninery  got  its 
first  start  in  prisons,  where  wages  could  not  rise,  and  the  outside  shops 
had  no  market  to  expand,  so  the  whole  weight  fell  on  the  workmen, 
and  the  employers  were  unable  to  help  them  or  help  themselves. 
Finally,  in  1888,  1889,  and  up  to  1890  the  situation  got  so  bad  that 
wages  for  making  a  complete  oarrel,  assembling  and  hooping  off,  got 
as  low  as  18  cents,  and  prices  as  low  as  85  cents  a  package.  I  sold 
pork  barrels  and  lard  tierces  for  85  cents  myself.  In  1890  we  all  shut 
down  for  five  or  six  months. 

In  1891  and  1892  my  men  were  going  to  the  soup  houses  for  food. 
I  do  not  mean  in  the  winter  of  1893-94,  when  everybody  was  going  to 
the  soup  houses;  I  mean  in  1892,  the  most  prosperous  year  this  coun- 
try had  ever  known  up  to  that  time. 

In  1893  the  wages  of  coopers  again  went  to  18  cents,  and  we  all  closed 
down.  There  were  then  twenty-eight  shops  trying  to  make  cooperage 
for  the  stock  yards.  In  April,  1896,  I  bought  out  the  last  or  these 
(but  two  that  are  closed  aown),  and  turned  this  plant  into  an  oil, 
barrel  shop.  I  stayed  in  the  business  partly  (I  have  made  whisky 
and  pickle  barrels  as  a  principal  product  since  1879)  until  1896.     In 
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1896  wood-bound  lard  tierces  sold  for  85  and  90  cents,  or  10  cents 
below  my  actual  cost  of  production,  and  I  quit  the  business  forever; 
I  will  never  offer  a  man  18  cents  to  make  a  completed  pork  barrel 
again. 

I  have  watched  this  thing  as  workman  for  four  years,  as  an  employer 
for  thirty-three  years,  and  my  conviction  is  that  this  prison-made 
cooperate  business  has  put  more  coopers  in  the  poorhouse.  made  more 
criminal,  sent  more  coopers  to  prison,  than  anything  ana  everything 
else  that  has  happened  to  the  trade.  If  cooperate  had  never  been 
made  in  prisons,  no  hand-made  wood-bound  barrel  would  have  been 
hooped  on  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  25  cents,  which  means  40 
cents  for  making  the  barrel  complete.  Coopers  are  the  poorest  paid 
skilled  workmen  in  the  country  to-day,  and  thev  ought  to  be  among 
the  best  paid.  As  to  the  employers'  side  of  it:  Had  prison  cooperage 
been  stopped  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  are  twenty-six  of  my  own 
personal  acquaintances  who  would  have  been  in  good  business  to-day, 
possibly  rich  men,  who  are  now  poor,  out  of  business,  and  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  I  have  staved  in  tne  business  because  I  have  no 
other  trade;  was  bom  and  bredi  to  it;  my  father  was  a  cooper  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  a  fair  chance  to  live,  either 
as  employer  or  workman,  at  the  honest  business  I  learned.  I  make 
now  only  oil  barrels;  have  not  made  a  wood-boimd  package  in  ten 
years.  These  oil  barrels  are  iron-bound,  largely  machine  made. 
Any  common  laborer  can  run  the  machine,  and  coopers  have  a  poor 
show.  Since  getting  out  of  the  Joliet  prison,  July  1, 1905,  *  *  * 
has  established  a  large  cooperage  plant  at  *  *  *  111.  •  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  inside  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  or  not,  but  it  is  in 
Cook  County.  Here  he  makes  not  only  wood-bound  pork  and  lard 
packages,  but  is  making  iron-boimd  packages  by  machinery  in  large 
quantities. 

He  told  me  not  long  since  that  he  was  thinking  of  putting  iron- 
bound  cooperage  in  the  Indiana  prison^  where  his  contract  has  vet 
some  time  to  run;  when  he  does,  we  will  all  have  to  go  out  of  that 
business,  too. 

It  is  stated  that  the  prison  output  is  being  used  to  sell  the  output  of 
this  large  free  factory.  That  is,  iron-bound  cooperage  made  by  free 
labor  is  sold  at  a  low  price  by  the  contractor,  who  is  able  to  recoup 
himself  from  profits  on  his  prison  cooperage. 

Not  only  is  this  alleged,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  one  of  the 
very  large  packers  said  to  a  manufacturer  of  iron-bound  cooperage, 
on  about  the  26th  of  May,  1906: 

I  would  like  to  give  you  my  order  for  iron-bound  cooperage,  but 
you  know  that  for  each  iron-bound  package  I  use  I  must  have  five 
wood-bound  packages.  Now,  unless  1  buy  my  iron-bound  cooperage 
of  *  *  *  (made  in  his  outside  shop)  he  will  not  sell  me  any 
wood-bound,  and  I  can  not  get  enough  anywhere  else. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  output  of  the  Indiana  prison  is  to 
be  used  as  a  leverage  to  force  a  trade  in  free-made  goods,  and  to  force 
a  closing  of  the  market  to  all  competitors  in  nonprison-made  barrels. 
In  other  words,  a  practical  monopoly  of  wood-boimd  cooperage  in 
the  stock  yards  having  been  secured  by  means  of  prison  contracts, 
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this  monopoly  is  to  be  used  to  force  another  monopoly  of  iron-bound 
cooperage  in  the  stock  yards.  It  must  be  apparent  that  if  the  Indiana 
prison  contract  is  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  iron-bound 
cooperage  is  to  be  made  in  that  prison,  the  contractor  if  he  so  desires 
can  extend  his  monopoly  to  oil,  whisky,  and  pickle  barrels  by 
simply  expanding  his  outside  factory  sufficiently  to  supply  the  goods, 
and  using  his  prison  goods  to  compel  a  market. 

SADDLETREES. 

Pnson  competition  with  free-labor  products  began  in  the  saddle- 
tree business  in  the  early  seventies.  In  1862  there  were  three  saddle- 
tree factories  in  St.  Louis,  one  employing,  it  is  said,  as  many  as  200 
men.  There  were  niunerous  saddletree  manufacturers  in  Louis- 
ville between  1860  and  1875.  It  will  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
the  markets  for  saddles  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  farmers  through 
the  more  prosperous  agricultural  belts  have  substituted  the  horse 
and  carriage  for  the  old  horseback  method  of  transportation. 
For  instance,  a  large  dealer  in  central  Illinois  stated  that  whereas 
twenty  years  ago  he  handled  2,000  saddles  a  year,  now  his  annual 
sales  would  not  exceed  200.  But  it  is  this  very  fact  of  a  decreasing 
demand  that  enables  prison  output  to  supply  almost  the  entire  demand 
and  absorb  the  market.  Saddletrees  are  now  produced  in  three 
prisons — Eddyville,  Ky.;  JeflFerson  City,  Mo.;  and  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.  Aside  from  the  distinctive  saddletree  factories  of  former 
years  there  were  a  great  many  small  producers  all  through  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States,  particularly  Texas.  These  men 
would  make  peculiarly  shaped  trees  branded  with  their  own  names 
and  sell  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  saddles  at  prices  that  made 
the  business  very  profitable.  It  was  not  unusual  for  manufacturers 
to  pay  S3  or  $4  apiece  for  these  special  makes  of  saddletrees.  At 
present  a  hard-wood  machine-made  saddletree  produced  in  prison 
sells  for  $9  a  dozen.  The  small  manufacturers  were  first  driven 
out  of  Texas  when  the  penitentiary  authorities  of  that  State  let  a 
contract  for  saddletree  making.  The  saddletree  output  of  that 
prison  in  1885  was  valued  at  $30,000.  In  the  same  manner  the  out- 
side saddletree  manufacturers,  whether  large  or  small,  were  driven 
out  of  business  one  by  one,  until  now  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  saddle- 
trees used  in  the  United  States  are  convict  made.  As  one  large 
manufacturer  stated  for  this  report:  "Large  concerns  manufactur- 
ing saddles  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  saddletrees  anywhere  except 
at  Jefferson  City.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  saddletrees  made 
outside  of  prisons,  but  these  are  special  shapes,  patented,  and  any- 
how constitute  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  output  that  little  or  no 
attention  is  paid  to  them  by  the  trade." 
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Another  saddle  manufacturer  states  that  ''  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  ordinary  saddletrees  are  made  outside  of  prison  walls.  In  the 
Far  West  there  are  still  a  few  small  shops,  but  these  men  make  only 
a  peculiarly  shaped  saddletree  that  has  a  reputation  there  among 
the  cowboys  and  runners  on  the  plains,  and  in  that  way  they  get 
up  a  small  regular  market.  There  is  nothing  manufactured  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  volume  of  the 
output.     We  buy  all  of  our  saddletrees  from  the  penitentiary.'' 

STONEWORK. 

• 

The  investigation  into  the  commercial  eflFect  of  prison  labor  on 
marble  and  stone  industries  was  not  made  very  complete,  and  it 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  one  Southern  city,  and  that  a 
city  in  which  the  State  penitentiary  was  located.  The  first  firm 
investigated  stated : 

Some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  the  Maryland  prison  had  300 
or  400  men  working  on  marble  work.  The  prison  contractor  at  that 
time  had  no  outside  yard.  After  making  a  vigorous  fight  in  the 
State  legislature  to  compel  the  prison  to  employ  fewer  men  in  one 
industry  this  firm  changed  its  line  of  business  entirely  and  went  out 
of  the  business  which  was  being  conducted  in  the  prisons. 

Another  manufacturer  said: 

Formerly  our  business  was  almost  exclusively  that  of  marble 

I>olishing — that  is  to  say,  furniture  work,  bureau  tops,  marble  tops 
or  washstands,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  same  class  of  work 
was  done  in  the  Baltimore  prison  in  large  quantities,  but  there  was 
apparently  work  enough  for  all  of  us,  ana  while  we  joined  in  the 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  prison  in  putting  such  large  numbers 
of  convicts  upon  one  class  of  work,  I  can  not  say  that  we  specially 
suffered  in  the  matter  of  prices  until  the  beginning  of  the  hard  times 
in  1893.  At  that  tmie  tne  prison  was  putting  out  $150,000  worth 
of  furniture  marble  per  year.  In  1890  bureau-top  marble  was  sell- 
ing for  $1.10  per  square  foot,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore.  The  prison  con- 
tractor's first  cut  was  to  90  cents,  which  price  was  met.  I  don't 
remember  what  their  next  cut  was,  but  there  was  continuous  reduc- 
tion in  price,  the  prison  firm  always  taking  the  lead  in  cutting  imtil 
they  run  it  down  as  low  as  35  cents  a  foot.  We  followea  them 
down  to  35  cents.  There  we  had  to  stop.  How  much  lower  they 
went  I  do  not  know.  We  stopped  busmess  and  went  into  other 
lines  of  stonework.  Take  anotner  instance  that  occurred  during 
the  hard  times.  We  were  making  a  marble  stationary  washstand 
upon  which  our  actual  cost  of  production  was  50  cents  per  square 
foot.     We  lost  the  contract  or  order  for  a  lot  of  these  because  the 

{orison  contractor  had  agreed  to  sell  them  for  45  cents  per  square 
oot,  f .  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  You  understand  this  was  in  the  nineties. 
Furniture  marble  is  not  very  much  in  demand  now  owing  to  change 
in  tastes  and  styles,  and  we  are  running  almost  exclusively  on  inte- 
rior finish  for  large  buildings.  On  special  furniture  marole  prices 
have  advanced  so  that  we  are  to-day  getting  65  cents  per  square  foot, 
2  per  cent  off  for  cash;  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore.    Trade  is,  however,  hardly 
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worth  having,  owing  to  its  small  volume.  We  employ  200  men, 
whose  wages  wUl  average  $11  per  week  of  54  hours,  and,  as  I  said, 
they  are  almost  exclusively  employed  upon  interior  finish.  The 
prison  contractor  is  likewise  sbiftuig  to  interior  finish,  marble, 
granite,  etc.,  but  at  present  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  to  absorb 
all  the  output,  in  fact  we  are  all  overcrowded  with  orders  both  out- 
side and  inside  the  prisons.  Under  such  conditions,  of  course,  the 
prison  contractor  does  not  cut  prices,  and  as  I  understand  you  the 
mere  volume  of  output,  so  long  as  it  Lb  not  a  price-reducing  leverage, 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  vour  investigation. 

If  prison  goods  were  always  plainly  stamped  ''prison made"  it 
woula  render  the  competition  much  more  fair.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  in  these  particular  goods  such  a  proposition  would 
end  prison  industry,  as  the  vast  majority  of  "stone  setters"  would 
refuse  to  place  interior  marble  work  tnat  had  the  stamp  "con- 
vict made  on  it.  In  fact,  in  many  instances,  their  agreements 
with  their  employers  are  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not  be  required 
to  place  such  stones. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  ''Stone  and  marble  work  in  prisons" 
could  not  be  carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
time.  It  may  be  well  to  refer  here,  however,  to  the  question  of  stone 
crushing,  which  is  being  carried  on  in  some  places  and  is  being  con- 
templated in  many  States.  A  letter  from  the  warden  of  the  Califor- 
nia penitentiary  to  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons,  Boston, 

Mass.,  is  interesting  in  this  connection: 

December  13,  1897. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  a  rock-crushing  plant  at  this  prison;  it  has  been  in 
operation  now  about  eighteen  months,  crusning  a  blue  rock  into 
macadam  for  road  purposes.  The  original  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  two  years  ago,  contemplated  that  we  should  deUver  this  rock 
lor  road  purposes  at  cost.  The  idea  was  to  secure  good  roads  at  the 
minimum  price,  and  also  give  employment  to  the  convicts.  The  last 
legislature  amended  the  law,  and  fixed  the  minimum  price  at  30  cents 
per  ton,  loaded  on  the  cars  at  the  prison.  This  leaves  a  profit  of  about 
10  cents  per  ton  to  the  prison,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  Our  plant  is  a 
large  one,  operated  by  water  power  from  our  power  house.  We  em- 
ploy 300  convicts,  and  turn  out  about  500  tons  of  macadam  daily.  It 
is  the  best  appointed  plant  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  has  had  the 
effect  of  cheapening  the  building  of  roads  very  materially — i.  e.,  at 
Sacramento  and  Stockton,  our  nearest  distributing  points,  macaaam 
formerly  cost  $1.70  per  ton;  under  the  present  arrangement  we 
deliver  the  macadam  at  Sacramento  at  55  cents  and  Stockton  at  70 
cents  per  ton;  this  is  a  clear  saving  to  these  municipalities  of  $1  per 
ton.  We  find  this  class  of  work  better  adapted  to  convict  labor,  as  it 
reouires  no  great  amoimt  of  skill,  and  is  healthful,  outdoor  work. 

While  this  does  not  make  much  money  for  the  prison  proper  it 
saves  a  large  amount  to  the  taxpayers,  and  it  encourages  the  building 
of  goodl-oads  in  every  direction.  This  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  State, 
as  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  is  a  benefit  and  profit  to  the  State. 
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The  interesting  point  in  this  letter  is  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
felt  called  upon  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  prison  authorities  from 
selling  their  product  below  a  certain  price.  It  might  have  been 
interesting  had  there  been  time  to  secure  the  opinions  of  outside 
producers  of  crushed  stone,  the  price  of  whose  product  had  fallen  from 
$1.70  per  ton  to  30  cents  per  ton  as  a  result  of  prison  competition,  and 
only  stopped  there  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

FARM  WAGONS. 

The  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  competition  of  prison-made  wagons 
was  not  so  thorough  as  could  be  wished,  for  want  of  time.  Admit- 
tedly, the  production  of  farm  wagons  as  a  prison  industry  has  very 
greatly  decreased  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  nil.  Any 
investigation,  therefore,  into  this  product  of  the  prisons  would  be 
based  upon  its  commercial  effect  in  former  years. 

A  large  dealer  in  agricultural  implements  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
said: 

From  ten  to  twenty  years  a^o  a  prison-made  wagon  coming,  I 
beUeve,  from  Michigan,  was  an  unportant  factor  in  the  trade  in  this 
northwestern  territory.  The  field  was  worked  a^ressively  and  its 
ajgents  did  a  large  business.  The  wagon  was  sola  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  other  wagons  of  the  same  grade,  the  price  being  from  $2, 
$3,  $4,  and  in  some  cases  $5  less  than  other  similar  wagons;  in  fact, 
the  price  was  whatever  it  required  to  sell  it;  it  was  always  a  price 
cutter.  For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
attempt  to  sell  the  wagon  in  this  territory,  or  to  regain  the  lost 
Tound.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  firm  got  hold  of  some  poor  material,  a 
uiing  which  is  liable  to  happen  to  any  wagon  manuiacturer,  and  as 
&  result  got  out  a  lot  of  bad  work.  Ine  agents  of  other  wagons  took 
advantage  of  the  trouble  people  were  having  with  this  wf^on  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "prison-made  goods/*  and  this,  together  with  the 
poor  stock,  nas  practically  elimmated  the  wagon  from  this  market. 

An  official  of  the  largest  wagon  manufacturing  firm  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world,  stated  that  the  principal  prison  wagon, 
that  produced  in  a  northern  State,  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
seeking  a  southern  market.  It  is  ranked  as  a  third,  or  probably 
fourth,  grade  farm  wagon  and  sells  for  from  $4.50  to  S5  less  to  the 
dealers  than  the  lowest  priced  wagon  made  by  this  firm.  A  case  was 
cited  where,  during  the  hatd  times,  that  is  to  say,  in  1896,  a  prison 
wagon  was  sold  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  job  lots,  for  S33.33§  apiece  f .  o.  b. 
Springfield,  111.,  the  price  of  free-made  wagons  of  practically  the  same 
grade  being  $55  f.  o.  b.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  5  per  cent  off  for  cash, 
the  freight  rate  from  South  Bend  to  Springfield,  111.,  being  $2  per 
wagon  in  carload  lots. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  a  hurried  study  of  a  matter  of  this  char- 
acter, because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  five  grades  of  farm  wagons 
and  an  exact  classification  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
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none  could  be  made  that  all  wagoiCi  manufactiirers  and  experts  in 
wagon  matters  would  agree  to.  There  are  some  12,000  wagon 
makers,  taking  in  establishments  making  annually  from  25  wagons  up; 
there  are  approximately  2,000  firms  making  from  1,000  to  2,500 
wagons  per  year,  and  4  firms  making  from  25,000  to  50,000  wagons  per 
year.  For  this  reason  the  general  conviction  of  outside  manufactur- 
ers that  prison  competition  in  wagons  is  a  pernicious  one  is  perhaps 
as  valuable  information  as  any  of  the  specific  facts  which  were  some- 
what hurriedly  secured. 

In  this  industry,  as  in  others,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  tendency  of 
outside  manufacturers  to  leave  the  prison  product  to  its  field  or 
chosen  market  and  then  to  ignore  it,  both  in  price  and  volume. 

Said  one  large  manufacturer: 

If  we  permitted  their  prices  to  affect  ours  we  would  have  been 
broken  up  long  ago;  every  first-class  firm  would  have  gone  to  the 
wall.  Take,  jot  mstance,  the  Tennessee  wagon,  which,  though  a 
legitimate  wagon  now,  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  made  in 
the  Tennessee  prison  at  Nashville.  This  wagon,  while  always  a 
second  grade,  undersold  other  second-grade  wagons  from  $2  to  $5. 
Of  late  ;^ears  prison  wagons  have  been  leaving  the  northern  market 
and  seelung  an  outlet  in  the  South. 

Another  manufacturer  of  high-grade  wagons,  who  said  he  had  never 
attempted  to  compete  with  anything  but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
farm  wagons,  when  asked  as  to  what  he  knew  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
prison  wagon  made  in  close  proximity  to  his  own  plant,  said: 

I  never  was  aware  that  this  wagon  had  any  price,  at  least,  more  than 
for  the  moment.  It  was  always  sold  for  anything  they  could  get  for 
it,  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  the  matter  of  agricultural  implements  it  was  found  that  the 
industry  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  garden  tools,  such  as 
hoeSy  rakes, 'spading  forks,  in  some  cases  pitchforks,  scythes,  scythe 
snaths,  etc.  The  output  here  is  quite  considerable  and  amounts, 
accepting  the  figures  given  by  the  contractors,  to  $502,682.90  a  year. 
The  industry  is  carried  on  in  three  States.  The  contractors  in  this 
case  are  a  part  of  what  appears  to  be  a  general  selling  combination  or 
selling  pool,  and  the  prison-made  goods  are  not  sold  at  lower  prices 
than  those  of  the  outside  factories.  For  this  reason  they  have  no 
commercial  effect,  beyond  the  mere  question  of  volume,  and  hence 
were  not  studied  for  this  report. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES. 

'  The  statistical  portion  of  this  report  is  presented  in  a  series  of 
tables,  the  titles  of  which  are  shown  below : 

Table  I. — ^Institutions,  employees,  and  oontraotobs  and  lessees: 
A. — Name,  location,  class,  and  control  of  each  institution,  and  number  of  employees 
and  contractors  and  lessees. 
B. — Summary  of  employees  and  contractors  and  lessees,  for  each  State,  by  classes. 
C. — Summary  of  employees  and  contractors  and  lessees,  for  each  class,  by  States. 
Table  II. — Numbeb  and  employment  of  €X>nyiots: 
A. — Number  and  employment,  by  institutions. 
B. — Summary  of  number  and  employment,  for  each  State,  by  classes. 
0. — Summary  of  number  and  employment,  for  each  class,  by  States. 
Table  III. — Systems  of  wobk,  inddstbies,  value  of  goods  and  labob,  €X>nyigts 

EMPLOYED,  ETO.: 

A. — Systems,  industries,  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  by  institu- 
tions. 

B. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  for  each  State,  by 
industries. 

C. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  for  each  industry,  by 
States. 

D. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  for  each  State,  by 
systems. 

E. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  for  each  system,  by 
States. 

F. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 
for  each  industry,  by  systems. 

O. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  for  each  State,  by 
classes. 

H. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  eipployed,  etc.,  for  each  class,  by 
States. 

I. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.,  in  juvenile  reforma- 
tories in  the  United  States,  by  industries. 

J. — Summary  of  number  and  wages  of  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  work  done  by 
convicts,  for  each  State,  by  industries. 

K. — Summary  of  number  and  wages  of  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  work  done  by 
convicts,  for  each  industry,  by  States. 

L. — Summary  of  hours  of  work  at  productive  labor  in  penal  institutions,  by  States. 

M. — Summary  of  hours  of  work  at  productive  labor  in  juvenile  reformatories,  by  States. 

Table  IV. — Descbiption  and  quantity  of  goods  made  ob  wobk  done,  and  com- 

PABISON   WITH  GOODS  PBODUCED  BY   FBEE   LABOB*. 

A. — Description  and  quantity  of  goods  made  or  work  done,  etc.,  by  institutions. 
B. — Summary  of  comparisons  of  convict-made  goods  with  goods  produced  by  free  labor, 
by  industries. 
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Table  V. — Disposition  of  goods  made: 

A. — Disposition  of  goods  made,  by  institutions. 

B. — Summary  of  disposition  of  goods  made,  for  each  State,  by  industries. 

C. — Summary  of  disposition  of  goods  made,  for  each  industry,  by  States. 

D. — Summary  of  disposition  of  goods  made,  for  each  State,  by  classes. 

E. — Summary  of  disposition  of  goods  made,  for  each  class,  by  States. 

Table  VI. — Receiptb: 

A. — Receipts,  by  institutions. 

B. — Summary  of  receipts,  for  each  State,  by  classes. 

C. — Summary  of  receipts,  for  each  class,  by  States. 

Table  VII. — ExFENnrruREs: 

A.— rExpenditures,  by  institutions. 

B. — Summary  of  expenditures,  for  each  State,  by  classes. 

C. — SuBamary  of  expenditures,  for  each  class,  by  States. 

Table  VIII. — ^Value  of  prison  propertt: 

A. — ^Value  of  prison  property,  by  institutions. 

B. — Summary  of  value  of  prison  property,  for  each  State,  by  classes. 

C. — Summary  of  value  of  prison  property,  for  each  class,  by  States. 

Table  IX. — Cost  of  maintenance: 

A. — Cost  of  maintenance  per  convict,  by  institutions. 

B. — Summary  of  cost  of  maintenance  per  convict,  for  each  State,  by  classes. 

C. — Summary  of  cost  of  maintenance  per  convict,  for  each  class,  by  States. 

The  salient  features  of  the  investigation  have  been  noted  and  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  I  of  this  report.  The  present  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  simple  explanation  of  the  various  tables,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  understood  and  used.  In  these  tables  the  data  secured  from 
each  institution  investigated  are  presented  separately  and  after- 
wards freely  summarized. 

An  institution,  as  the  word  is  used  in  this  report,  is  a  prison,  a 
reformatory,  a  convict  camp,  or  a  combination  of  prisons  or  camps 
under  one  management  which  are  so  closely  related  that  data  can  not 
be  shown  for  each  separately.  For  example,  the  18  camps  embraced 
by  the  Alabama  State  prison  system  were  so  closely  related  in  their 
management  that  the  data  could  not  be  shown  for  each  separately, 
hence  they  are  shown  collectively  as  one  institution. 

TABLE   I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND   CONTBACTOBS  AND 

LESSEES. 

Table  I, — A. — Name,  location,  doss,  and  control  of  each  institution^ 
and  number  of  employees  and  contractors  and  lessees  (pp.  19S-200), 

This  table,  as  well  as  succeeding  tables  that  present  the  data  in 
detail  for  each  institution,  shows  the  name  of  each  institution  inves^ 
tigated  and  the  State  in  which  it  is  located.  In  the  column  following 
the  name  of  the  institution  is  given  the  location  of  the  institution 
within  the  State.  When  a  number  of  camps  are  covered  by  one 
institution,  the  number  of  camps  embraced  by  the  institution  is  given, 
but  the  exact  location  of  each  is  not  specified. 
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The  two  United  States  prisons  shown  at  the  end  of  this  and  suc- 
ceeding tables  are  not  given  under  the  States  in  which  they  are^ 
located,  as  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  prison  systems  of  those  States, 
and  their  location  is  sunply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  third  column  of  the  table  indicates  whether  the  institution 
under  consideration  is  a  penal  institution  or  a  juvenile  reformatory^ 
The  explanation  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  classes- 
of  institutions  is  given  on  page  13. 

In  the  next  column  is  shown  the  control  of  the  institution — that- 
is,  whether  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  State,  a  county,  a  city,, 
the  United  States,  or  a  lessee. 

The  next  three  columns  show  the  average  number  of  employees 
connected  with  each  institution.  These  employees  consist  of  twa 
classes — nonindustrial  employees,  comprising  wardens,  guards,  etc.^ 
necessary  to  maintain  the  penal  side  of  the  institution,  and  industrial 
employees,  as  foremen,  engineers,  etc.,  who  are  employed  to  assist 
in  conducting  the  industries  maintained  in  the  institution.  The 
number  of  employecsi  varies  during  the  year,  and  the  average  is  com- 
puted to  one  decimal  place  for  greater  accuracy  in  the  figures  for 
each  of  the  several  institutions. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  the  number  of  contractors  and 
lessees  employing  convict  labor  in  each  institution. 

In  each  of  the  succeeding  tables  presenting  data  in  detail  the  name 
of  the  institution  is  given,  so  that  the  reader  may  readily  obtain 
all  of  the  data  from  the  several  tables  for  any  institution  that  he  ma^ 
especially  desire  to  study. 

Tabu  I — B. — Summary  of  employees  and  contractors  and  lessees,  for 
each  State,  hy  classes  (pp.  200-204)^ 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  Table  I.-A,  and  shows  for  each.  State 
the  number  of  employees  and  contractors  and  lessees  connected  with 
each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions.  For  example:  Data  were 
received  from  only  one  institution  in  each  of  the  States  of  Alabama^ 
Arizona,  and  Arkansas,  each  of  which  was  a  penal  institution.  In 
California  data  were  secured  from  five  penal  institutions  employing- 
an  average  of  165.2  nonindustrial  employees  and  70.9  industrial 
employees,  making  a  total  of  236.1  employees.  No  contractors  or 
lessees  employed  convict  labor  in  these  institutions.  In  the  same 
State  data  were  secured  from  two  juvenile  reformatories,  making  a. 
total  of  seven  institutions  from  which  data  were  secured  for  this 
report.  The  total  number  of  nonindustrial  employees  in  these  seven 
institutions  was  244.0,  the  number  of  industrial  employees  was  91. 9^ 
making  a  grand  total  of  335.9  employees  necessary  to  care  for  the 
convicts  in  these  seven  institutions  and  direct  their  work. 
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At  the  close  of  the  table  a  summary  jg  given  for  each  of  the  two 
classes  of  institutions  and  for  the  two  classes  combined. 

Table  I. — C. — Summary  of  employees  and  contractors  and  lessees,  for 
each  class,  hy  States  (pp.  204,  ^05) . 

The  facts  presented  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the 
preceding  tabic,  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  figures  for  the  two  classes 
of  institutions  separately. 

TABLE  n.— NXTMBEB  AND  EMPLOYKENT  OF  CONVICTS. 

Tahle  IL — A . — Nuraber  and  employment,  by  institutions  (pp.  206-219) . 

This  table  repeats  the  name,  location,  class,  and  control  of  each 
institution,  and  shows  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  each  of  four 
classes,  viz,  those  that  were  engaged  in  the  productive  industries  of  the 
institution,  those  engaged  in  domestic  prison  duties  (such  as  cleaning, 
cooking,  etc.),  the  number  sick,  and  the  number  idle.  The  number 
idle  includes  persons  for  whom  no  work  was  provided,  persons  in  con- 
finement without  labor,  and  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories  who 
were  in  school  and  performed  no  labor. 

The  average  shown  is  the  average  for  the  year.  The  average  is 
computed  to  one  decimal  place  for  the  purpose  of  showing  small  num- 
bers with  greater  exactness. 

The  last  two  columns  show  the  number  of  convicts  in  each  institu- 
tion that  were  there  by  commitment  from  other  States,  and  the  num- 
ber committed  there  by  United  States  courts.  These  latter-named 
convicts  may  have  come  from  the  same  State  or  from  other  States. 
The  number  of  convicts  committed  to  any  institution  from  another 
State  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  a  study  of  the 
number  of  convicts  of  the  State.  The  two  United  States  prisons  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  large  and  not  to  the 
States  m  which  they  are  situated. 

Table  II. — B. — Summary  of  number  and  employment,  for  each  State, 
hy' dosses  (pp.  220-227). 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  Table  II.~A  and  needs  no  explanation. 

Table  II, — C. — Summary  of  numher  and  employment,  for  ea>ch  class, 
hy  States  (pp.  228'-2Sl). 

This  table  is  likewise  a  summary  of  Table  II.-A.  The  facts  pre- 
sented are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Table  II.-B,  arranged  by 
classes  of  institutions  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

TABLE  m.— SYSTEMS   OF  WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALX7E   OF   GOODS 

AND  LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC. 

Table  III. — A. — Systems,  industries,  value  of  goods  and  labor,  cortr 
victs  employed,  etc.,  by  institutions  (pp.  230-271). 

From  an  industrial  point  of  view  this  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant table  of  the  report.     It  gives  the  name  of  each  institution  and 
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the  State  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  location  and  class  can  not  be 
given  for  lack  of  space.  This  table  shows  the  different  systems  under 
which  convicts  are  employed  in  each  institution.  A  full  explanation 
of  these  systems  is  given  on  pages  15  and  16.  Abbreviations  are  used 
to  designate  the  systems  as  follows:  Cont.  denotes  contract,  P.  P. 
denotes  piece  price,  P.  A.  denotes  pubUc-account,  S.  U.  denotes  State- 
use,  and  P.  W.  denotes  public  works  and  ways. 

Following  the  system  are  given  the  industries  in  which  the  convicts 
are  employed,  which  may  be  one  or  more  under  each  of  the  several 
systems  of  work. 

Next  is  given  the  market  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  each  indus- 
try imder  each  system  of  work.  The  column  immediately  following 
shows  the  value  of  the  labor  performed  by  the  convicts  on  the  goods 
produced  as  distinguished  from  the  value  of  the  goods.  ^  The  method 
of  determining  this  value  of  convict  labor  is  fully  explained  on  pages 
31,  32. 

Next  is  given  the  average  number  of  male  and  female  convicts  em- 
ployed during  the  year  in  the  industry  named,  which  is  followed  by 
the  number  of  hours  they  worked  per  day. 

As  fully  explained  on  page  31,  in  order  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  convict  labor  as  compared  with  free  labor,  and  also  to  determine 
the  displacement  of  free  labor,  an  estimate  was  secured  of  the  num- 
ber of  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  the  work  done  by  convicts. 
This  estimated  number  is  next  shown  in  this  table.  The  term  ''  free 
laborers''  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  adults  only,  as  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  juvenile  reformatories,  the  inmates  are  performing  work 
done  by  young  persons  or  children. 

In  the  columns  following  are  shown  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
free  laborers  performing  like  work  in  the  same  locality  or  the  nearest 
locality  in  which  hke  labor  was  performed  by  free  laborers.  The 
wages  shown  in  the  different  subtables  of  Table  III  in  some  instances 
include  the  wages  of  children,  for  the  reason  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

The  last  three  columns  of  the'  table  show  who  furnished  the  power, 
the  machinery  and  tools,  and  the  foremen  and  instructors  for  con- 
ducting the  industries  named. 

In  order  that  Table  III.-A  may  be  readily  understood,  an  explana- 
tion is  given  for  one  institution.  The  first  institution  shown  in  tins 
table,  on  page  230,  is  the  State  prison  system  for  Alabama.  Eighteen 
different  camps  were  embraced  within  this  system  or  composite  insti- 
tution. The  accounts  relating  to  the  several  camps  were  so  closely 
related,  however,  that  the  figures  could  not  be  shown  for  each  camp 
separately.  Hence  a  combination  of  all  of  these  camps  was  made 
and  presented  imder  the  title  ''State  prison  system."  So  far  as  this 
table  is  concerned,  this  system  or  combination  of  camps  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  institution.     The  institution  or  system  belongs  in  the 
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penal  class.  The  work  was  performed  under  four  different  systems — 
the  lease  system,  the  public-account  system,  piece-price  system,  and 
State-use  system.  Although  some  of  the  convicts  were  working  for 
lessees,  the  institution  or  system  as  a  whole  was  under  the  control  of 
the  State.  Six  different  industries  were  engaged  in  by  the  convicts. 
Those  working  under  the  lease  system  were  engaged  in  four  indus- 
tries, namely,  farming,  stove  hollow  ware,  lumber,  and  turpentine  and 
rosin.  Some  of  the  convicts  were  engaged  in  fanning  under  the  pub- 
lic-account system,  others  were  engaged  in  mining  coal  under  the 
piece-price  system,  and  still  others  were  making  clothing  or  were  work- 
ing at  farming  under  the  State-use  system.^  The  columns  that  follow 
in  the  table  show  the  value  of  goods  produced  and  the  value  of  the 
labor  performed  on  the  goods  produced  in  each  industry  under  each 
system,  and  also  the  average  number  of  convicts  employed,  both  male 
and  female,  in  each  of  the  several  industries  shown.  Other  columns 
of  the  table  show  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  for  the  convicts  employed, 
the  number  of  free  laborers  that  were  estimated  to  be  necessary  to 
perform  the  same  work  as  that  done  by  the  convicts,  and  the  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  of  such  free  laborers  performing  like  work.  Thus, 
in  the  industry  of  farming  under  the  lease  system,  121.8  convicts  were 
employed.  They  worked  10  hours  per  day,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated  by  prison  officials  and  the  lessees,  121.8  free  laborers  would 
be  required  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work.  In  other  words, 
the  convicts  were  considered  exactly  equal  to  free  laborers  in  effi- 
ciency. For  like  work  in  the  sajne  locality,  male  laborers  received 
$0.75  per  day  and  worked  10  hours,  and  female  laborers  received 
$0.37i  per  day,  likewise  working  10  hours  per  day.  In  this  industry 
of  farming  under  the  lease  system  the  lessee  furnished  the  power, 
machinery  and  tools,  and  the  foremen  and  instructors  who  superin- 
tended the  work.  With  this  illustration  it  is  believed  the  table  will 
be  readily  understood. 

Table  III, — B. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  em- 
ploy ed,  etc,  for  each  State,  by  industries  (pp.  272-284), 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  a  part  of  the  data  shown  in  Table  III. -A. 
All  of  the  data  pertaining  to  each  industry  in  each  State  are  here  com- 
bined so  as  to  show  the  total  therefor.  A  total  is  then  made  for  all 
industries  within  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  table  a  further  summary  is  made,  bringing 
together  all  of  the  data  for  each  industry  in  which  convicts  were 
engaged  in  the  United  States. 

Table  III. — (7. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labar,  convicts  em- 
ployed, etc,  for  each  industry,  by  States  {pp.  285-296), 

The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  in  Table 
III.-B,  rearranged  so  as  to  bring  together  the  data  for  each  industry 
as  found  in  each  of  the  several  States.     Thus,  on  page  285,  it  is  seen 
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that  agricultural  hand  tools  were  manufactured  by  convicts  in  three 
States,  viz,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  The  data  are  given  for  this 
industry  in  each  State,  followed  by  a  total  for  the  industry.  At  the 
close  of  the  table  totals  for  all  industries  are  presented  for  each  State. 

Table  III, — D. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  em- 
ployed, etc.  J  for  each  State,  by  systems  (pp.  297S02). 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  a  part  of  the  data  given  in  Table  III.-A. 
The  data  are  summarized  for  each  State  according  to  the  systems 
under  which  the  work  was  performed.  At  the  close  of  the  table  a 
further  summary  is  made  showing  the  figures  for  each  of  the  six  sys- 
tems of  work  under  which  convicts  were  employed  in  the  United 
States. 

Table  III. — E. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts 
employed,  etc.,  for  each  system,  by  States  (pp.  S0S-S05). 

The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in 
the  preceding  table,  rearranged  so  as  to  bring  together  the  figures  for 
each  State  under  each  of  the  several  systems  of  work. 

Table  III. — F. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts 
employed,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  for  each  induMry,  by  systems  (pp. 
S06-S12) . 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  Table  III.-A,  in  which  the  figures  were 
brought  together  so  as  to  show  the  total  for  each  system  of  work  under 
each  of  the  several  industries  in  which  convicts  were  employed. 

Table  III. — G. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts 
employed,  etc.,  for  each  State,  by  classes  (pp.  S 12-316). 
^  This  table  is  a  summary  of  Table  III.-A,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  separately  the  total  for  each  class  of  institutions  in  each  of  the 
several  States,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  study  of  penal  institu- 
tions apart  from  juvenile  reformatories. 

Table  III. — //. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts 
employed,  etc.,  for  each  class,  by  States  (pp.  316,  317). 

The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in 
the  preceding  table,  arranged  by  States,  under  each  of  the  two  classes 
of  institutions. 

Table  III. — /. — Summary  of  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts 
employed,  etc.,  in  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United  States,  by  indus- 
tries (p.  318). 

This  table  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  each  of  the  industries 
conducted  in  juvenile  reformatories.  A  like  table  has  not  been  pre- 
pared for  penal  institutions,  as  it  is  believed  that  such  a  table  is  not 
necessary.  ^ 

Table  III. — J. — Summary  of  number  and  wages  of  free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  perform  work  done  by  convicts,  for  each  State,  by  industries 
(pp.  318-329). 

Tiable  III  is  so  large  that  summaries  therefor  of  necessity  were  made 
in  sections.     Table  III.-B  to  III.-I,  inclusive,  all  relate  to  the  same 
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subjects,  viz,  value  of  goods  produced,  value  of  labor  on  goods  pro- 
duced, number  of  convicts  employed,  and  the  estimated  number  of 
free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  the  work  done  by  the  convicts. 
Table  III.-J  is  a  summary  prepared  expressly  to  show  the  average 
wages  per  day  of  the  free  laborers  employed  in  work  like  that  performed 
by  convicts.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  it  shows  in  addition 
the  number  of  convicts  employed  and  the  number  of  free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  work  done  by  convicts.  The  figures  are  presented 
for  each  industry  conducted  in  each  of  the  several  States.  At  the 
close  of  the  table  a  summary  is  given  showing  the  figures  for  each 
industry  for  the  United  States. 

This  table  shows  approximately  the  number  of  free  laborers  dis- 
placed by  convict  labor,  and  the  wages  of  such  free  labor  displaced. 
For  a  further  explanation  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  31. 

Table  III. — K. — Summary  of  number  and  VMgea  of  free  lahorers  nec- 
essary to  perform  worJc  done  by  convicts^  for  each  industry,  by  Staies 
(pp,  SSO-S4I). 

This  table  repeats  the  figures  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  rear- 
ranged so  that  the  data  for  each  State  are  brought  together  for  each 
industry.  At  the  end  of  the  table  a  further  grouping  is  made  showing 
a  summary  of  the  data  for  each  of  the  several  States. 

Table  III. — L. — Summary  of  hours  of  work  at  productive  lahor  in 
penal  institutions,  by  States  (pp.  SJ^l-SJ^). 

This  table  summarizes  the  hours  of  labor  in  penal  institutions  shown 
in  Table  III.-A.  It  gives  the  number  of  convicts  of  each  sex  in  each 
of  the  several  States  and  the  number  of  hours  worked.  For  exam- 
ple: On  page  341  it  is  seen  that  in  California  an  average  of  21.4  males 
worked  six  hours  per  day,  980.4  males  worked  seven  and  one-half 
hours  per  day,  and  561.1  males  worked  eight  hours  per  day,  making 
a  total  of  1,562.9  male  convicts  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State 
working  an  average  of  7.7  hours  per  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  table  a  summary  is  given  for  all  of  the  convicts 
employed  at  productive  labor  in  all  penal  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

Table  III. —  M. — Summary  of  hours  of  worl*  at  productive  labor  in 
juvenile  reformatories,  by  States  (pp,  3^4,  S^S). 

This  table  summarizes  the  hours  in  which  inmates  of  juvenile 
reformatories  were  engaged  in  productive  labor.  As  nearly  all  of 
these  inmates  were  in  school  a  part  of  each  day,  it  was  deemed  quite 
necessary  to  report  their  hours  of  labor  separate  from  the  hours  of 
labor  of  convicts  in  the  penal  institutions. 
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TABLE  lY.—BESCBIPTIOl^  AND  aUAKTITT  OF  GOODS  MADE  OB 
WOBK  DONE,  AND  COMPABISON  WITH  GOODS  PBODUCED  BY 
FBEE  LABOB. 

TahU  IV. — A, — Description  and  quantity  of  goods  made  or  work 
done,  etc.,  by  instUviions  (pp.  346-415). 

Preceding  tables  name  only  the  general  industries  in  which  convicts 
were  engaged.  This  table  shows  for  each  industry  under  each  system 
of  work  in  each  of  the  several  institutions  the  various  articles  pro- 
duced; and  in  many  instances  the  quantities  thereof,  method  of  pro- 
duction, whether  by  hand  or  machine  work,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
goods  made  with  similar  goods  produced  by  free  labor  with  which 
they  came  into  competition. 

This  table  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  reader  to  see  the  grade  and 
kind  of  article  produced  by  convict  labor,  and  gives  a  much  clearer 
idea  of  the  work  of  convicts  than  can  be  shown  when  their  work  is 
described  by  general  industry  names  only.  For  example :  On  pages  346 
and  347  it  is  seen  that  under  the  State-prison  system  for  Alabama 
farming  was  engaged  in  by  convicts  employed  under  the  lease  system. 
Their  work  was  performed  by  hand  labor.  They  produced  583  bales 
of  cotton,  8,870  bushels  of  com,  700  bushels  of  oats,  and  garden 
truck,  the  amount  of  which  was  not  stated.  When  compared  with  the  « 
product  of  free  labor  it  is  seen  that  the  goods  produced  by  convict 
labor  wore  equally  as  good. 

Convicts  were  also  employed  in  the  stove  hollow  ware  industry 
under  the  lease  system.  Their  work  .was  done  by  hand ;  they  produced 
kettles,  pots,  pans,  and  also  dog  irons  and  grate  frames.  These  goods 
were  slightly  inferior  to  such  goods  produced  by  free  labor. 

Table  IV, — B. — Summary  of  comparisons  of  convict-made  goods  wiih 
goods  produced  by  free  Ic^or,  by  industries  (pp.  ^iff,  4^7). 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  that  part  of  the  preceding  table  relating 
to  the  comparison  of  convict  and  free  labor.  It  shows  the  several 
industries  in  which  convicts  were  engaged  in  the  United  States  and  the 
comparison  of  the  convict  product  with  the  free  labor  product  in  each  of 
the  several  industries.  For  example,  on  page  416  it  is  seen  that  agri- 
cultural hand  tools  were  produced  in  three  institutions — in  one  institu- 
tion the  product  was  considered  equal  to  the  product  of  free  labor;  in 
two  institutions  the  product  was  considered  slightly  inferior. 

m 

TABLE  v.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE. 

TaMe  V. — A. — Disposition  of  goods  madej  by  institutions  (pp.  41^" 
461). 

This  table  shows  whether  there  was  any  limitation  on  the  place  or 
manner  of  sale  of  convict  goods,  and  whether  such  goods  were  marked 
so  that  the  purchaser  might  know  their  origin.  It  next  shows  for 
each  industry  the  value  of  all  goods  sold  that  were  produced  under 
the  lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and  public-account  systems,  and  the 
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amount  sold  within  the  State  and  outside  of  the  State.  These  figures 
refer  only  to  the  place  of  first  sale.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
figures  concerning  the  place  of  final  consumption.  All  goods  pro- 
duced under  the  systems  just  named  are,  from  the  character  of  the 
systems  under  which  produced,  designed  for  and  placed  on  the  gen- 
eral market.  Goods  produced  imder  the  State-use  and  public  works 
and  ways  systems,  because  of  the  character  of  the  systems,  must  be 
used  in  the  institutions  in  which  produced  or  be  disposed  of  only  to 
other  State  institutions.  The  table  shows  the  amount  of  goods 
produced  under  these  systems  that  were  used  in  the  institutions  in 
which  produced  and  the  goods  disposed  of  to  other  institutions. 

Table  V, — B, — Summary  of  disposition  of  goods  mxvde,  for  each 
State,  hy  industries  (pp.  4^2-475). 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  Table  V.-A,  and  shows  the  disposition 
of  the  goods  produced  in  each  industry  in  each  of  the  several  States. 
A  further  summary  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  table,  bringing  to- 
gether for  each  industry  the  figures  for  all  States. 

Table  V. — C, — Summury  of  disposition  of  goods  mxide,  for  eOrch 
industry  J  by  States  (pp.  474-4^7) . 

The  detail  figures  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the 
•  table  just  preceding,  rearranged  so  as  to  present  them  for  each  State 
under  each  of  the  several  industries.  The  table  closes  with  a  further 
summary  giving  the  total  for  each  of  the  several  States. 

Table  V. — D. — Summary  of  disposition  of  goods  m>ade,  for  each 
State,  by  classes  (pp.  498-605).     • 

This  table  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  reader  to  see  the  dis- 
position of  goods  made  in  each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions — 
penal  institutions  and  juvenile  reformatories.  The  table  shows  the 
disposition  of  goods  produced  in  each  clasa  of  institution  in  each 
State,  and  at  the  close  of  the  table  the  disposition  of  goods  in  each 
class  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Table  V. — E. — Summary  of  disposition  of  goods  made,  for  each 
class,  by  Stoics  (pp.  506-509). 

The  figures  of  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the  table 
just  preceding,  rearranged  so  as  to  present  the  facts  for  each  State 
under  each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions. 

TABLE  VI.— BJBCEIPTS. 

A. — Receipts,  by  institutions  (pp.  508-523). 

This  table  shows  the  receipts  during  the  year  covered,  for  each 
institution  investigated.  The  table  is  designed  to  apply  to  all  public 
institutions  investigated,  whether  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
county,  or  city,  but  not  to  institutions  conducted  by  lessees.  A 
State  institution  which  derives  its  support  mainly  from  the  State 
may  also  have  receipts  from  counties,  from  other  States,  or  from  the 
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United  States,  and  a  like  diversity  of  receipts  may  be  found  in  insti- 
tutions under  other  control.  The  heading  of  each  column  shows 
the  source  of  receipt. 

^  The  table  first  shows  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  then  the  appropriation  or  receipts  from  the  State,  the  county, 
or  the  city  in  w^hich  situated,  the  receipts  from  other  States,  and  the 
receipts  from  the  United  States.  Next  follows  the  receipts  of  the 
institution  from  contractors  who  employ  convicts  under  the  con- 
tract and  piece-price  systems.  The  next  column  shows  the  receipts  of 
the  institution  from  the  sale  of  goods  produced  in  the  institution 
in  the  industries  which  were  directly  carried  on  by  the  institution 
itself.  This  applies  only  to  the  public-account  and  State-use  sys- 
tems. The  next  column  shows  the  amount  paid  to  the  institution  by 
the  State  for  work  done  for  the  State — in  other  words,  it  is  a  special 
appropriation  to  the  institution  from  the  State  for  the  services  only 
of  convicts,  for  work  in  which  the  State  supplies  such  material  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  work.  It  is  simply  a  distinction  drawn 
between  an  appropriation  for  which  there  is  no  return  and  an  appro- 
priation for  services  rendered.  The  column  following  shows  the 
receipts  of  the  institutions  from  the  sale  of  old  machinery  and  other 
discarded  appliances.  The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  the  amount 
paid  by  lessees  for  the  services  of  convicts  employed.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  inquire  into  the  receipts  or  expenditures  of  lessees  other 
than  to  determine  the  amount  paid  by  them  for  the  services  of  con- 
victs employed  by  them  imder  the  lease  system,  hence  when  the 
institution  named  was  conducted  by  lessees  no, figures  are  given 
under  receipts  except  the  amount  paid  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
leased. 

Table  VL — B. — Summary  of  receipts ^  for  each  SUUe,  by  classes  (pp. 
522-531). 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  Table  VI.-A,  and  shows  the  receipts  for 
each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions  in  each  of  the  several  States. 
The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  receipts  shown  are  only  those 
of  the  institutions  covered  by  this  report — that  is,  those  in  which 
productive  labor  was  performed  by  convicts  to  the  value  of  $1,000 
or  more  during  the  year.  No  information  has  been  gathered  con- 
cerning receipts  of  other  institutions  in  the  United  States  in  which 
little  or  no  productive  labor  was  performed  by  the  convicts. 

Table  VI . — C. — Summary  of  receipts  for  each  class,  by  States  (pp. 

632-635). 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  table  just 
preceding,  rearranged  to  show  the  totals  for  each  State,  in  each  of 
the  two  classes  of  institutions. 
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TABLE  Vn.— EXPENDITURES. 

Tahle  VII . — A. — Expenditures j  hy  institutions  (pp,  536-551), 
This  table  shows  the  expenditures  by  the  several  public  institu- 
tions canvassed;  classified  under  the  principal  items  of  expenditure. 
The  expenditures  shovra  in  this  table  are  for  one  year.  The  expend- 
iture for  land  shows  the  amount  paid  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
addition  to  that  already  occupied  by  the  several  institutions,  as  all 
are  established  institutions,  many  of  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  years.  Nonindustrial  buildings  are  those  erected  for  the  con- 
finement of  convicts,  and  are  necessary  whether  the  convicts  are 
engaged  in  productive  industries  or  are  maintained  in  idleness. 
The  amount  given  under  this  item  is  the  expenditure  for  additions, 
repairs,  and  construction  of  new  buildings  necessary  for  the  care  of 
the  convicts.  Industrial  buildings  are  buildings  erected  to  carry  on 
the  productive  industries  of  the  institution.  The  line  can  not  always 
be  clearly  drawn  between  nonindustrial  and  industrial  buildings,  as 
some  buildings  primarily  erected  as  prison  buildings  are  also  used 
for  industrial  purposes. 

The  expenditures  shown  for  food  and  clothing  represent  the  actual 
cash  paid  out  for  these  two  items.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that 
the  figures  shown  here  represent  the  value  of  the  food  and  clothing 
consumed,  as  much  food  is  raised  by  the  several  institutions  and  a 
large  amount  of  clothing  is  manufactured  by  convicts  for  their 
own  use.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  discussion  of  Table  I,  nonindus* 
trial  employees  are  those  necessary  to  guard  and  care  for  the  con- 
victs, whether  or  not  they  are  engaged  in  industrial  labor.  Indus- 
trial employees  are  those  employed  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
industries  of  the  institutions.  The  industrial  machinery  and  tools 
are  the  appliances  necessary  to  carry  on  the  industries  of  the  insti- 
tutions. The  figures  given  under  raw  material  for  manufacture 
show  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
that  was  worked  up  under  public-account,  State-use,  and  public 
works  and  ways  systems.  Many  institutions  were  able  to  refund  to 
the  State  considerable  sums — in  a  few  instances  equaling  or  exceed- 
ing the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for'  the  support  of  the 
institutions.  Refunds  were  also  made  by  county  and  city  institu- 
tions to  their  respective  counties  and  cities.  Various  miscellaneous 
expenditures  are  included  in  the  title  '*A11  other  expenditures." 
The  table  shows,  in  addition,  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  year  for  which  the  report  was  made.  This  table  shows  the 
amounts  expended  by  public  institutions  only,  and  does  not  purport 
to  cover  expenditures  by  the  institutions  maintained  by  lessees. 
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Table  VI L — B. — Summary  of  expenditures,  far  each  State,  by  classes 
(pp.  560-559). 

This  table  is  a  summaiy  of  Table  VII.-A,  and  shows  total  expend- 
itures in  each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions  in  each  of  the  several 
States.  The  reader  should  remember  that  th^  expenditures  here 
shown  are  only  those  of  public  institutions  in  which  productive 
labor  was  performed.  No  investigation  was  made  of  expenditures 
of  those  institutions  in  the  United  States  in  which  little^  if  any, 
productive  labor  was  performed  by  convicts. 

Tahle  VIL — C. — Summxiry  of  expenditures,  for  eorch  class,  by  States 
(pp,  660-563). 

The  figures  of  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the  table 
immediately  preceding,  rearranged  so  as  to  show  the  total  for  each 
State  under  each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions. 

TABLE  Vin.— VAI^UB  OF  PRISON  PBOPERTY. 

Table  VIII. — A. —  Value  of  prison  property,  by  institutions  (pp. 
664-577). 

This  table  was  designed  to  show  the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  which  productive  labor  was 
performed.  The  first  items  considered  are  the  area  and  value  of  the 
land  directly  owned  or  controlled  by  the  public  institutions,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  State  or  its  civic  subdivisions.  Next  is  shown 
the  area  and  the  value  of  the  land  owned  and  controlled  by  con- 
tractors and  lessees  which  was  used  in  connection  with  the  work 
performed  by  the  convicts. 

The  next  subject  considered  is  the  value  of  the  buildings.  First 
is  given  separately  the  value  of  the  nonindustrial  and  industrial  build- 
ings owned  or  controlled  by  the  public  institutions — that  is,  those 
imder  the  management  of  the  State  or  its  civic  subdivisions.  In  the 
two  columns  following  are  given  the  value  of  nonindustrial  and  indus- 
trial buildings  owned  or  controlled  by  the  contractors  and  lessees 
employing  convicts  which  were  used  for  prison  purposes.  Here  it 
should  be  repeated  that  often  parts  of  nonindustrial  buildings  are 
used  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  next  subject  presented  in  the  table  is  that  of  the  value  of 
machinery  and  tools,  under  which  heading  is  given  the  value  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  owned  or  controlled  by  the  institutions,  and  such 
appliances  owned  or  controlled  by  contractors  or  lessees.  The  table 
then  gives  the  total  value  of  all  prison  property  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  institution,  and  owned  or  controlled  by  contractors  or  lessees. 

So  far  as  ascertained  practically  all  property  classed  as  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  public  institutions  is  in  reality  owned  outright 
by  these  institutions.  So  far  as  the  purposes  of  this  table  are  con- 
cerned it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  property  controlled  by 
contractors  or  lessees  was  owned  by  them,  the  only  purpose  being  to 
show  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  property  used  for  nonindus- 
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trial  and  industrial  purposes  Ux  the  penal  and  reformatory  institu* 
tions  in  which  productive  labor  was  performed. 

Table  VIIL — B, — Summary  of  value  of  prison  property,  for  each 
State,  by  classes  (pp,  678-685) . 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  Table  VIII.-A,  and  presents  the  figures 
for  each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions  in  each  of  the  several  States. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  in  this  table  cover  only 
those  institutions  in  which  productive  labor  was  performed  by  the 
convicts. 

Table  VIIL — C, — Summary  of  value  of  prison  property ,  for  each,  class , 
by  States  (pp,  686-689), 

The  facts  shown  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the 
table  just  preceding,  rearranged  so  as  to  give  the  figures  for  each 
State  in  each  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions. 

TABLE  IX.— COST   OF  MAINTENANCE. 

Table  IX, — A, — Cost  of  maintenance  per  convict,  by  institutions 
{pp.  690-r599). 

The  figures  of  this  table  are  derived  by  computation  from  figures 
shown  in  preceding  tables.  The  total  number  of  convicts  in  each 
institution  is  first  given.  The  column  following  that  giving  the  aver- 
age number  of  convicts  shows  the  average  appropriation  per  convict 
by  the  State,  county,  or  city  maintaining  the  institution,  less  the 
refund,  if  any,  made  to  the  State,  county,  or  city  during  the  year. 

When  convicts  work  under  the  public  works  and  ways  system  the 
product  of  their  labor  is  generally  of  a  permanent  character  and  con- 
sists of  something  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  State  for  years  to 
come,  the  product  thus  becoming  in  efi'ect  a  refund  to  the  State. 
The  next  column  of  the  table  shows  the  net  cash  expenditure  per 
convict  for  the  support  of  the  institutions,  less  the  value  of  the  con- 
vict labor  performed  under  the  public  works  and  ways  system  in 
making  pei^nanent  improvements. 

A  preceding  table  shows  the  actual  cash  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  food  and  clothing  in  each  of  the  several  institutions.  Such  figures, 
however,  do  not  show  the  actual  value  of  food  and  clothing  consumed, 
as  convicts  working  under  the  State-use  system  provide  a  large 
part  of  the  food  and  clothing  used  by  them.  The  purpose  of  the 
figures  given  in  this  table  is  to  show,  not  the  direct  cash  expenditure 
per  convict  for  food  and  clothing,  but  rather  the  actual  value  of  food 
and  clothing  consumed  per  convict.  The  figures  give  the  cash  expend- 
iture for  food  and  clothing,  plus  the  value  per  convict  of  food  and 
clothing  produced  in  the  institution. 

The  next  column  shows  the  cost  per  convict  in  each  public  insti- 
tution of  maintaining  the  warden,  guards,  and  other  employees 
necessary  in  conducting  the  penal  side  of  the  institution.  The  last 
*«^o  columns  of  the  table  show  the  investment  per  convict  in  the 
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land  occupied  and  in  nonindustrial  prison  buildings — that  is,  those 
buildings  that  are  necessary  for  confining  and  safeguarding  the  con- 
victs. It  was  not  practicable  to  attempt  to  divide  the  value  of  the 
land  used  for  nonindustrial  and  industrial  purposes,  hence  the  value 
of  all  land  occupied  is  given  in  this  table.  A  separation  would,  of 
course,  be  desirable,  as  the  purpose  of  these  last  two  columns  is  to 
show  the  necessary  investment  per  convict  for  housing. 

Of  the  appropriation  shown  in  this  table  a  part  in  some  institu- 
tions is  expended  for  repairs  on  buildings  and  for  the  enlargement  of 
grounds  and  buildings.  A  discussion  of  the  facts  presented  in  this 
table  is  given  on  pages  44-46. 

To  aid  in  an  understanding  of  the  table  an  example  will  be  cited. 
Referring  to  the  first  page  of  the  table  (page  590)  it  is  seen  that  in 
the  State  prison  system  of  Alabama  there  were  1,860.0  convicts. 
The  State  was  not  required  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  this  institution.  So  far  from  being  an  expense  to  the  State,  the 
institution  was  enabled  to  pay  to  the  State  $144.54  per  convict.  No 
work  was  done  in  this  institution  under  the  public  works  and  ways 
system,  hence  the  same  figures  are  shown  in  the  column  following. 
A  part  of  the  food  consumed  was  raised  on  the  land  connected  with 
the  institution  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  The  value  per  convict 
for  the  year  of  all  food  consumed  in  this  institution,  both  purchased 
and  raised,  was  $50.84.  The  value  of  clothing  per  convict  used  in 
the  institution,  including  what  was  made  in  the  institution,  was 
$19.64.  The  average  expenditure  per  convict  for  the  year  for  non- 
industrial  employees  was  $32.34.  The  averages  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, just  quoted,  apply  only  to  the  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  the 
State,  and  do  not  cover  the  convicts  that  are  under  lease.  The  total 
value  per  convict  of  the  land  used  for  prison  purposes  was  $776.91. 
This  total  includes  the  land  occupied  by  lessees  as  well  as  by  the  State. 
The  average  value  of  the  nonindustrial  prison  buildings  occupied 
for  prison  purposes  was  $83.63  per  convict.  With  this  explanation 
it  is  believed  that  the  table  will  be  readily  understood. 

Tabh  IX, — B, — Summary  of  cost  of  maintenance  per  convict,  for  each 
State,  by  classes  (pp,  600-607) . 

This  table  combines  the  figures  shown  in  the  preceding  table  and 
presents  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  convict  in  each  of  the 
two  classes  of  institutions  in  each  State.  This  table,  like  the  one 
preceding,  is  cumbered  by  many  notes,  which,  however,  are  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 

Table  IX. — C, — Summary  of  cost  of  maintenance  per  convict,  for  each, 
class,  by  States  (pp.  608-611). 

The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  rearranged  in  order  to  show  the  figures  for  each  State 
under  each  class  of  institution. 
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Table  I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES. 

A.— HAU,  LOOATION,  CLA88,  AHD  OONTBOL  OF  EAOH  INSTITITTION,  AND  ITUK- 
BEB  OF  E1CPL0TEE8  AND  C0KTBACT0B8  AND  LESSEES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  176, 177.] 


In- 

«ti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 


] 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


1 
2 
3 


Stato  and  Institution. 


ALABAMA. 

State  Prison  System. 

ARIZONA. 

Territorial  Prison. . . 

ARKANSAS. 

state  Penitentiary... 

CAUrORNIA. 


State  Prison 

8Ute  Prison 

San  Bernardino  Co.  Jail 

San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2. 

Los  Angeles  Dty  Jail 

Preston  School  of  industry. 
Wmttier  State  School 


COLORADO. 

State  Penilbntiarv 

State  Industrial  School. 
State  Reformatory 


CONNECTICUT. 


State  Prison 

Fairfield  Co.  Jail 

Hartford  Co.  Jail... 
Middlesex  Co.  Jail.. 
New  Haven  Co.  Jail. 
Windham  Co  Jail.. 
School  for  Boys 


DELAWARE. 

Newcastle  Co.  Workhouse . 
Ferris  industrial  School . . . 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asylum  Work- 
house 
Reform  School 


FLORIDA. 

State  Prison  System 

Duval  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Escambia  Co  Jail 

HilisboroCo  Jail 

Suwaoeo  Co.  Jail 


GEORGIA. 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camps  (3). 


State  Convict  Camp. 


Location. 


18  camps. 


Yuma. 


Little  Rock. 


Folsom 

San  Quentin 

San  Bernardino 
San  Francisco.. 


1^0  AB^^les  i 
Waterman  . 
Whittier.... 


Canyon  City 

Golden , 

Buena  Vista. 


Wethersfleld. 
Bridgeport.. 

Hartford 

Haddam 

New  Haven.. 

Brooklyn 

Meriden 


Wilmington. 
Marshall  ton 


Washington. 
Washington. 


33  camps 

Jacksonville. 
Pensacola... 

Tampa 

Live  Oak... 


Albany 

Chattahoochee  . . . 
Rising  Fawn, Cole 

City,  and  Sugar 

Hill. 
Durham 


Penal, 


Penal 


Penal, 


Penal , 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
J.Ref. 
J.Ref. 


Penal 
J.Ref 
J.Ref 


Penal 

Penal , 

Penal 

Penal. 

Penal 

Penal 

J.Ref, 


Penal , 
J.Ref 


Penal , 
J.Ref 


Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal . 
Penal . 


Penal 
Penal, 
Penal . 


Penal . 


Average  number  of 
employees. 


Con- 

trol. 

Non- 

indus- 

trial. 

SUte. 

60.0 

Ter... 

23.0 

SUte. 


State 
State 
Co... 
Co.  and 
city. 
City. 
State 
State, 


SUte. 
SUte. 
Sute. 


SUte 

Co... 

Co... 

Co ... . 

Co.... 

Co . . . . 

Sute. 


Co . . . . 


City.. 
City  ^. 


Lessee 
Ijcsaee 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 


Lessee 
Lessee 
Lessee 


i.<e8see 


62.0 


68.0 

69.2 

LO 

20.0 

7.0 
28.8 
50.0 


55.6 
15.0 
14.0 


46.0 
10.0 
12.0 

4.0 
13.0 

3.0 
46.0 


0.0 
7.0 


25.0 
34.0 


300.0 

3.0 

12.0 

8.0 

6.0 


10.0 

ao.o 

30.0 


35.0 


Indus- 
trial 


13.0 


2.0 


12.0 


5.0 

42.9 

4.0 

4.0 

15.0 

9.0 

12.0 


10.0 

15.4 

3.0 


11.0 


3.0 
3.0 


11.0 
5.0 


6.0 
6.0 


(O 

1.0 

3.0 

4.0 

1.0 


LO 

5.0 

14.0 


2.0 


82.0 


25.0 


74.0 


Con- 
tract- 
ors and 
lessees. 


a  Private,  with  assisUnce  by  county. 

bClty  institution,  under  the  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

c  Duties  performed  by  convicts  under  direction  of  the  guards. 


18 


73.0 

112.1 

5.0 

24.0 

22.0 
37.8 
62.0 

65.6 
30.4 
17.0 

57.0 
10.0 
12.0 

4.0 
13.0 

6.0 
49.0 

2 

20.0 
12.0 

1 

31.0 

40.0 

300.0 

4.0 

15.0 

12.0 

6.0 

1 

11.0 
25.0 
44.0 

1 
1 
1 

37.0 

I 

9061—06- 


13 
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Table  I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued. 

A.— KAU,  LOCATIOK,  CLAB8,  AHB  COHTROL  OF  BACH  DTSTITUTIOK,  AND  HTTIC- 
BEB  OF  E1CPL0TBE8  AND  OONTBACTTOBS  AHB  LE8BEB8— Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


2 
3 
4 

5 


1 
2 
3 


2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


State  and  Inatittitlon. 


OEORQiA— concluded . 


State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camps  (2)  ... 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camps  (2)  ... 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Farm 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Camp . 

Bibb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Burke  Co.  Convict  Camps (3) 
Chatham  Co.  Convict  Camps 

(3). 
Chatham  Co.  Convict  Farm. 
Decatur  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
DelEalb  Co.  Convict  Camp  .. 
Dougherty     Co.     Convict 

Camp. 

Early  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Floyd  Co.  Convict  Camp  . . . 
Fulton  Co.  Convict  Camp  . . 
Olynn  Co.  Convict  Camp  . . . 
Lowndes  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Muscogee  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Richmond  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Atlanta  City  Stockade 


IDAHO. 

State  Penitentiary. 

ILLINOIS. 


Southern  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

Chicago  House  of  Correction 
Peoria  House  of  Correction. 
Quincy  House  of  Correction. 
State  Reformatory 


INDIANA. 

Industrial  School  for  Qirls 
and  Women's  Prison. 

Reformatory , 

State  Prison , 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse 

Reform  School  for  Boys 

IOWA. 


Penitentiary , 

Penitentiary , 

State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

KANSAS. 

State   Industrial    Reform- 
atory. 

State  Penitentiary 

Boys'  Industrial  School .... 

KENTUCKY. 

B  ranch  Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

House  of  Reform 


Location. 


Egypt 

I-argo 

Heartsease 

JakinandBlakely 

Lela 

Lookou  t  Mou  n  tain 
Pitts  and  Worth 

Savannah 

Worth 

State  Farm 

Milledgoville 

Macon 

Waynesboro 

Savannah 

Savannah 

Cyreno 

Decatur 

Albany 


Balnbridge. 

Rome , 

Atlanta.... 
Brunswick. 
Valdosta... 
Columbus.. 
Augusta... 
Atlanta 


Boise  City. 


Menard. 
JoNet... 
Chicago. 
Peoria.. 
Quincy . 
Pontiac. 


Indianapolis 


JefTersonville.. 
Michigan  City, 
[ndlanapolis  . 
Plainfield 


Anamosa 

Fort  Madison 
Eldora 


Hutchinson 

Lansing 

Topcka 

Eddyville. . 
Frankfort.. 
Oreendale.. 


Average  number  of 

Con- 
trol. 

employees. 

Class. 

Non- 
indus- 
trial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Total. 

Penal. 

Lessee 

9.0 

2.0 

11.0 

Penal. 

Lessee 

56.0 

1.0 

57.0 

Penal. 

Lessee 

ILO 

2.0 

13.0 

Penal . 

Lessee 

16.0 

5.0 

21.0 

Penal . 

Lessee 

6.0 

3.0 

9.0 

Penal . 

Lessee 

10.0 

10.0 

20.0 

Penal. 

Lessee 

17.0 

6.0 

23.0 

Penal. 

Lessee 

8.0 

2.0 

10.0 

Penal. 

Lessee 

9.0 

5.0 

14.0 

Penal . 

State. 

18.0 

18.0 

Penal. 

Co.... 

3.0 

1.0 

4.0 

Penal . 

Co 

16.0 

LO 

17.0 

Penal. 

Co.... 

9.0 

9.0 

Penal . 

Co 

21.0 

4.0 

25.0 

Penal. 

Co 

7.0 

1.0 

8.0 

Penal. 

Lessee 

4.0 

1.0 

5.0 

Penal. 

Co.... 

4.0 

7.0 

11.0 

Penal. 

Co 

4.0 

1.0 

5.0 

Penal. 

Lessee 

3.0 

1.0 

4.0 

Penal. 

Co...- 

5.0 

LO 

6.0 

Penal . 

Co 

35.0 

68.0 

103.0 

Penal. 

Co 

4.0 

4.0 

Penal. 

Co.... 

3.0 

1.0 

4.0 

Penal. 

Co 

3.0 

\i 

4.0 

Penal . 

Co 

8.0 

9.0 

Penal. 

City.. 

12.0 

8.0 

20.0 

Penal. 

State. 

17.0 

4.0 

21.0 

Penal. 

State. 

74.0 

6.0 

80.0 

Penal. 

State. 

101.0 

101.0 

Penal. 

City.. 

56.0 

11.0 

67.0 

Penal . 

City  . . 

5.0 

4.0 

9.0 

Penal . 

City.. 

2.0 

3.0 

5.0 

J.Ref. 

State. 

104.0 

9.0 

113.0 

Penal . 

State. 

18.0 

10.8 

28.8 

Penal. 

State. 

59.0 

8.0 

67.0 

Penal. 

SUte. 

34.0 

20.0 

54.0 

Penal. 

Co.... 

11.0 

4.0 

15.0 

J.Ref. 

SUte. 

28.4 

18.2 

46.6 

Penal. 

State. 

62.7 

8.7 

71.4 

Penal. 

State. 

57.8 

7.1 

64.9 

J.  Ref . 

State. 

36.0 

9.0 

45.0 

Penal. 

State. 

33.4 

11.0 

44.4 

Penal. 

State. 

74.4 

21.2 

95.6 

J.Ref. 

SUte. 

27.0 

10.0 

37.0 

Penal. 

SUte. 

30.0 

30.0 

Penal. 

SUte. 

109.0 

109.0 

J.Ref. 

SUte. 

29.0 

4.6 

33.0 

Con- 
tract- 
ors and 
lessee  1. 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
5 
5 


3 
5 


1 
3 


4 
4 
1 
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Table  I ^INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued. 

A.— HAXE,  LOOATIOK,  CLASS,  AHD  COHTBOL  OF  EACH  IKSTITUTIOK,  AKB  KITK- 
BSB  OF  SMFL0TBE8  AFB  GOHTRAOTOBS  AKB  LESSEES— Continued. 


In- 

8tl- 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

10 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 


State  and  institution. 


LOUISIANA. 


State  Penitentiary. 

MAINE. 


State  Prison 

Androscoggin  Co.  Jail 

Cumberland  Co.  Jail 

Penobscot  Co.  Jail 

York  Co.  Jail 

Industrial  School  for  Girls.. 
State  School  for  Boys 

MARTLAND. 

House  of  Correction 

Penitentiary 

Baltimore  City  Jail 

House  of  Refonnation  for 

Colored  Boys. 

House  of  Refuge 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored 

Girls. 
St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 

for  Boys. 

MAS8ACHUSKTTS. 

Reformatory 

Reformatory     Prison    for 

Women. 

State  Farm 

State  Prison 

Berkshire    Co.     Jail     and 

House  of  Correction. 
Bristol  Co.  Jail  and  House 

of  Correction. 
Essex  Co.  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 
Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 

Correction. 
Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 

Correction. 
Franklin  Co.  Jail  and  House 

of  Correction. 
Hampden    Co.    Jail 

House  of  Correction. 
Hampshire    Co.    Jail 

House  of  CorrecticMi. 
Middlesex    Co.    Jail 

House  of  Correction. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail 

Norfolk  Co.  Jail  and  House 

of  Correction. 
Plymouth    Co.    Jail    and 

House  of  Correction. 
Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 
Worcester    Co.    Jail    and 

House  of  Correction. 
Worcester    Co.    Jail    and 

House  of  Correction. 

MICHIGAN. 


and 
and 
and 


Reformatory 

State  House  of  Correction 
and  Branch  Prison. 

State  Prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correction. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. . 


Location. 


Baton  Rouge 

Penal. 

Thomas  ton 

Auburn 

Penal . 
Penal . 

Portland 

Penal . 

Bangor 

Penal. 

Alfred.. ........!- 

Penal . 

Halloweli 

J.Ref. 

South  Portland  .. 

J.Ref. 

Jessups 

Penal. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Cheltenham 

Penal . 
Penal. 
J.Ref. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

J.Ref. 
J.Ref. 

Baltimore 

J.Ref. 

Concord 

Penal . 

Sherbom 

Penal. 

Bridcre  water 

Charles  town 

PitUfleld 

Penal . 
Penal . 
Penal. 

New  Bedford 

Penal . 

Ipswich 

Penal. 

Lawrence 

Penal. 

Salem 

Penal . 

Grnenfleld 

Penal. 

Springfield 

Penal . 

Northampton 

Penal. 

Cambridge 

Penal. 

Lowell 

Penal . 

Dedham 

Penal . 

Plymouth 

Penal . 

Deer  Island 

Penal . 

Fitchburg 

Penal. 

Worcester 

Penal . 

Ionia 

Penal . 

Marquette 

Penal. 

Jackson 

Penal . 

Detroit 

Penal . 

Lansinff 

J.Ref. 

CI 


Con- 
trol. 


SUte 


Stote 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
SUte 
Stete 


State 

State 

City. 

(•) 

(») 
(«) 

(«) 


Stote 
SUte 

Stote 
Stote 
Co... 

Co.. . 

Co... 

Co... 

Co. . . 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co. . . 

Co... 
Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 


State 
State 

State 
City. 
Stoto 


Average  number  of 
employees. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial. 


171.0 


10.0 
6.0 
0.0 
4.0 
6.0 
8.0 

1S.0 


25.0 
53.0 
31.0 
23.0 

90.0 
5.0 

27.0 


103.0 
37.0 

100.0 

68.0 
11.0 

30.0 
7.0 

12.0 
0.0 
5.0 

11.0 
4.0 

48.0 

12.0 
9.0 

6.0 

135.0 

7.0 

11.0 


40.5 
27.0 

54.0 
29.0 
56.0 


Indus- 
trial. 


40.0 

7.0 
"3.0 


3.0 

9.0 


1.0 


5.0 

3.0 
LO 

17.0 


23.0 
16.0 

2.0 

22.0 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

1.0 


2.0 

3.0 

I.O 

8.0 

1.0 
2.0 

1.0 

7.0 

1.0 

3.0 


1.5 
1.0 

2.0 

18.0 

4.0 


Total. 


211.0 


26.0 
5.0 

12.0 
4.0 
5.0 

11.0 

27.0 


26.0 
53.0 
31.0 
28.0 


Con- 
tract- 
ore  and 
lessees. 


1 
1 
2 
1 


33.0 
6.0 

1 
1 

44.0 

2 

126.0 
53.0 

1 

102.0 
90.0 
12.0 

1 

24.0 

8.0 

13.0 

1 

9.0 

1 

7.0 

1 

14.0 

1 

5.0 

1 

56.0 

13.0 
11.0 

7.0 

1 

142.0 

8.0 

1 

14.0 

1 

42.0 
28.0 

2 

1 

56.0 
47.0 
60.0 

6 

a  Stote,  and  city  of  Baltimore. 
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Table  I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPIiOYBES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Ck>ntmued. 

A.— HAKE,  LOGATIOK,  CLASS,  AHD  COKTBOL  OF  BACH  DTSTITirTION,  AKD  BmC- 
BSB  OF  EMPLOTBSS  AHD  C0HTBA0T0B8  AHD  LBS8EES— Continued. 


In- 
bU- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 

4 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 

4 


1 
2 
3 

4 
fi 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


State  and  institution. 


MINNESOTA. 

State  Prison 

State  Reformatory 

St. Paul  Workhouse 

State  Training  School 

MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Prison  System 

MIBBOUXI. 

State  Penitentiary 

St.  Louis  City  Workhouse. 
St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge. 
Training  School  for  Boys . . 

MONTANA. 

State  Reform  School 


NKBRASKA. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industilal  School  for 


Boys. 

NKYAOA. 

State  Prison 

NKW  HAMP8HIBK. 

State  Prison 

Hillsboro  Go.  Almshouse 

and  House  of  Correction. 

HiUsboro  Co.  Jail 

Manchester  City  Farm  and 

House  of  Correction. 
Industrial  School 

NKW  JERSEY. 

Reformatory 

State  Prison 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary 

Hudson  Co.  Penitentiary. . 

Mercer  Co.  Workhouse 

State  Home  for  Boys 

State  Home  for  Qirls 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Penitentiary 

NEW  YORK. 

Auburn  Prison 

Clinton  Prison 

Eastern  New  York  Reform- 
atory. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

State  Reformatory 

State  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men. 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary , 

Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary . . . 

Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary, 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary 

New  York  Co.  Penitentiary. 


Location. 


Stillwater 
St.  Cloud. 
St.  Paul.. 
Redwing 

19  camps. 


Jefferson  City 
St.  Louis...., 

St.  Louis 

Boonville...., 

Miles  City.... 

Lancaster 

Kearney 


Carson  City 

Concord 

Qrasmere... 

Manchester. 
Manchester , 

Manchester. 

Rah  way 

Trenton 

Caldwell..., 
Secaucus . . . 
TitusviUe.., 
Jamesburg. 
Trenton.... 

Santa  Fo... 

Auburn 

Dannemora 
Napanoch . . 

Hudson 

O  seining 

Elmira 

Bedford 

Buffalo 

Rochester. . 
Jamesvllle.. 
Brooklyn... 
New  York.. 


Class. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
J.  Ref . 


Penal , 


Penal. 
Penal. 
J.  Ref. 
J.  Ref. 


J.  Ref. 


Penal. 
J.  Ref. 


Penal . 


Penal 
Penal, 

Penal , 
Penal. 

J.  Ref 


Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal , 
Penal, 
J.  Ref. 
J.  Ref. 


Penal. 


Penal , 
Penal , 
Penal 

Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal , 

Penal 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 


Con- 
trol. 


State. 
SUte, 
City. 
State 


State 


Stete 
City. 
City. 
State 


State. 


Stete 
Stete 


Stete. 


Stete. 
Co.... 

Co 

City . . 

Stete. 


Stete 
Stete 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Stete 
Stete 


Ter. 


Stete. 
Stete. 
Stete. 

Stete. 
Stete. 
Stete. 
Stete. 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

City.. 
City . . 


Average  number  of 
employees. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial. 


60.3 
35.8 
12.3 
37.3 


89.2 


117.0 
36.0 
34.0 
17.0 


10.0 


33.1 
21.0 


20.0 


21.0 
10.0 

7.0 
2.0 

7.0 


22.0 
68.0 
16.0 
17.0 
8.0 
49.0 
12.0 


18.0 


95.0 
86.0 
29.0 

54.0 

66.0 

101.0 

37.0 

35.0 
13.0 
28.0 
45.0 
66.0 


Indus- 
trial. 


7.0 
6.2 


14.7 


38.6 


3.0 


13.0 
13.0 


4.3 


2.0 
7.2 


2.0 


4.0 
10.0 


17.0 

20.0 

7.0 

11.0 

11.0 

8.0 

9.0 


11.3 


24.0 

12.0 

2.0 

2.0 
20.0 
28.0 

3.0 

1.0 
2.0 
4.0 
2.0 
8.0 


Total, 


67.3 
42.0 
12.3 
52.0 


127.8 


120.0 
36.0 
47.0 
30.0 


14.3 


35.1 
28.2 


22.0 


21.0 
10.0 

7.0 
6.0 

17.0 


39.0 
88.0 
23.0 
28.0 
19.0 
57.0 
21.0 


29.3 


119.0 
98.0 
31.0 

56.0 

86.0 

129.0 

40.0 

36.0 
15.0 
32.0 
47.0 
74.0 


Con- 
tract- 
ors and 
lessees. 


8 


1 
1 
1 


1 

7 
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Table  I — INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued. 

A.— KAXE,  LOCATION,  GLA88,  AND  COHTBOL  OF  EACH  IKSTITUTIOK,  AHD  NTTX- 
BSB  OF  EMPL0TBE8  AHD  C0HTBA0T0B8  AHD  LESBSSS—Continued. 


In- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


13 


14 


1 
2 
3 


5 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


State  and  institution. 


1 
2 
3 

4 


6 
7 

8 

9 

10 


NEW  TOXK^ooncIuded. 

Workhouse,  Black  wells 
Island,  and  Branch  Work- 
houses, Harts  and  Rikers 
islands. 

State  Industrial  School 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


State  Prison 

Alamance  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Anson  Co .  ( Wadesboro  Tp .} 

Convict  Camp. 
Buncombe  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Cabarrus  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Columbus  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Edgecombe  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Forsyth  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Franklin  Co.  and  Louisburg 
Tp.  Jail. 

Gaston  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Granville  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Greene  Co.  Jail 

Guilford  Co.  Convict  Camps 

(2). 
Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Henderson  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Mecklenburg    Co.    Convict 

Camp. 
New  Hanover  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Person  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Randolph  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Rockingham  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 

Swain  Co.  Jail 

Wake  Co.  Workhouse  Camp. 
Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Monroe    Tp.    (Union  Co.) 

Convict  Camp. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

State  Penitentiary 

OHIO. 

Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory 

Stark  Co.  Workhouse 

Xenia  City  Workhouse 

ZanesviUe  City  and  Co. 
Workhouse. 

Cincinnati  City  Workhouse. 

Cleveland  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Davton  City  Workhouse . . . 

Toledo  Workhouse 


Location. 


New  York , 

Rochester 

Ralei^ 

Graham 

Wadesboro 

AsheviUe 

Concord 

Whlteville 

Durham , 

Tarboro 

Winston  Salem... 
Louisburg 

Dallas 

Oxford 

Snow  Hill 

Greensboro  and 
Guilford  College 

Waynesville 

Hendersonville . . . 

StetesviUe 

Kinston 

Charlotte 

Wilmington , 

Roxboro , 

Ashboro , 

Lumberton 

Reidsville 

Salisbuxy 

Bryson  City 

Raleigh 

Goldsboro 

Wilson 

Monroe , 


Bismarck. 

Columbus . 
Mansfield . 
Canton . . . 
Xenia 

Zanesville. 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland. 

Columbus. 
Dayton... 
Toledo 


Class. 


Penal. 


J.Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal . 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal 

Penal. 

Penal 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 


Penal 


Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal . 
Penal . 
Penal. 


Con- 
trol. 


City 


State 


State 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 

Co. . . 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co. . . 

Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Tp.. 


State 


State. 
State. 

Co 

Co.and 

city. 
Co.and 

city. 
City . . 
City.. 

City . . 
City . . 
City . . 


Average  number  of 
employees. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial. 


87.0 


111.0 


148.0 
3.0 
6.0 

7.0 

3.5 
3.0 
6.1 
5.8 

10.0 
6.0 

3.6 

2.4 

3.0 

10.0 

3.0 
3.3 

3.8 

5.0 

11.0 

6.0 

3.0 
6.0 
3.0 
4.0 

6.7 
2.0 
15.0 
3.0 
7.0 
4.5 


24.5 


110.0 

49.0 

9.0 

3.0 

4.0 

33.0 
27.0 

14.0 

8.0 

12.0 


Indus- 
trial. 


21.0 


19.0 


7.0 
5.3 
1.0 

2.0 

2.0 
L2 
8.3 
3.0 

13.0 
2.0 

2.2 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 

17.0 


1.1 
1.0 
2.3 

4.0 

3.8 
.6 


3.4 

1.1 

'2.0 


1.0 


5.3 


12.0 
12.0 


2.0 

4.0 
8.0 


3.0 


Total 


106.0 


130.0 


156.0 
8.3 
6.0 

9.0 

5.5 
4.2  I 
14.4 
8.8 

23.0 
8.0 

5.8 

3.4 

4.0 

12.0 

20.0 
3.3 

4.9 

6.0 

13.3 

10.0 

6.8 
6.6 
3.0 
7.4 

6.8 
2.0 
17.0 
3.0 
7.0 


Con- 
tract- 
ors and 
lessees. 


5.5 

29.8 

122.0 

61.0 

9.0 

3.0 

7 
2 
1 

1 

6.0 

37.0 
35.0 

2 

14.0 

8.0 

15.0 

2 
1 
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Table  I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  OONTRACTOBS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued. 

A.— HAMB,  LOGATIOK,  CLA88,  AHD  OOHTBOL  OF  BACH  DrBTITITTIOH,  AHD  inTX- 
BS&  OF  EMPL0TBB8  ABB  C0BTBACT0B8  ABB  LESSEES— Continued. 


In- 
ati- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


State  and  institution. 


OREGON. 

State  Fonitentiary 

Multnomah  Co.  Jail : . . 

State  Reform  School 

PENirSTLVAKXA. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Western  Penitentiary 

Allegheny  Co.  Worknouse.. 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Co .  Prison 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Northampton  Co.  Prison. . . 

Northumberland  Co. 
Prison. 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 

Schuylkill  Co.  Prison 

Philadelphia  Co.  House  of 
Correction. 

House  of  Refuge,  Boys'  De- 
partment. 

House  of  Refuge,  Oirls'  De- 
partment. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

state  Prison  and  Provi- 
dence Co.  Jail. 

State  Work  house  and 
House  of  Correction. 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys 

SOUTH  CAROLniA. 


Penitentiary 

State  Convict  Camp 

Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Aiken  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anderson  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Bamberg  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Barnwell  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Charleston  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Cherokee  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Chesterfield  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Clarendon  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Colleton  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Darlington  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Georgetown  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
O  reenville  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Greenwood  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Hampton  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Horry  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Kenhaw  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Lee  Co.  Convict  Camp . » 


Location. 


Salem 

Portland 

Salem 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny 

Claremont... 

Reading 

West  Chester 

Media 

Lancaster... 
Allen  town . . . 

Easton 

Sunbury 

Ilolmesburg. 

Pottsville 

Holmesburg. 

GlenMiUs... 

Philadelphia. 


Howard . 
Howard . 
Howard . 


Columbia 

Clemson  College . 

AbbevUle 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bamberg 

Bamweu 

Beaufort 

Monks  Comer.. 
Charleston , 


Gaflney 

Chester 

Chesterfield . 

Manning... 


Waltcrboro . 
Darlington . 


Edgefield... 
Winnsboro. 

Florence 

Georgetown, 


Greenville., 
Greenwood. 


Hampton . . 

Conway 

Camden . . . . 
Laurens ... 
Bishopville. 


Class. 


Penal. 
Penal . 
J.Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

J.Ref. 

J.Ref. 


Penal 
Penal 
J.Ref 


Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal, 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal, 
Penal, 
Penal 
Penal 

Penal 
Penal , 
Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal . 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 

Penal . 
Penal. 

Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 


Con- 
trol. 


State 
Co... 
State 


State 
State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
City(ft) 

State. 

State. 


SUte 
State 
Stote 


State 
State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 

Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 


Average  number  of 
employees. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial. 


29.0 

2.1 

10.0 


70.0 

83.0 

55.0 

17.0 

6.0 

6.0 

15.0 

8.0 

9.0 

6.0 

39.0 

9.0 

89.0 

77.0 

29.0 


30.0 
34.0 
34.0 


44.0 
5.0 


Indus- 
trUl. 


4. 

4. 
2. 
1. 
2. 


1.0 
1.0 
4.0 

2.0 
3.0 
LO 

1.0 

1.0 
2.0 

5.0 
4.0 
1.0 
2.0 

3.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 


2.7 
3.0 
8.0 


8.0 
3.0 
2.0 

"*i.*5* 

1.0 

"i.'o' 

1.0 
11.0 

10.0 

2.0 


Total. 


4.0 


3.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
6.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

LO 
1.0 

L5 


1.0 
LO 

2.0 
LO 

LO 


3.0 
LO 


3L7 

5.1 

18.0 


70.0 

91.0 

58.0 

19.0 

6.0 

6.0 

16.5 

9.0 

9.0 

7.0 

39.0 

10.0 

100.0 

87.0 

3L0 


30.0 
34.0 
38.0 


47.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 

10.0 

3.0 
4.0 
2.0 

2.0 

2.0 
3.0 

6.5 

4.0 
2.0 
3.0 

5.0 
2.0 

2.0 
LO 
3.0 
5.0 
2.0 


Con- 
tract- 
ors and 
lessees. 


(•) 


oFarmers,  number  not  reported. 


b  Phlhidelphia. 
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TilBLB  I. 


A.—: 


.INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued.  * 

,  LOGATIOir,  CLASS,  AHD  COHTBOIcOF  EACH  IVSTITITTIOir,  AND  NITK- 
07  SXPLOTESS  AHD  COHTBACTOSS  AHB  LES8ESS— Oontinned. 


In- 

8ti- 

State  and  instltation. 

Location. 

Class. 

Con- 
trol. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Con- 
tract- 
ors and 
lessees. 

tn- 

tlon 

No. 

Non- 
indus- 
trial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Totol. 

28 

29 

SOUTH  CABOUNA— "COnc'd. 

Lexington  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Marlon  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Orangeburg  Co.  Con  vie*" 

Camp. 
Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp.. 
Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 
Spartanburg  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 

Union  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Charleston  City  Jail 

Columbia  City  Jail 

Lexington 

Marlon 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 

Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
J.Ref. 

Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
J.Ref. 

Penal. 
J.Ref. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
J.Ref. 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
J.Ref. 

Co .... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

City.. 
City.. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
Stote. 

Stote. 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Stoto. 

Stote. 
Stote. 

State. 
State. 
Stote. 

Stote. 

Stote. 
City . . 
State. 

2.0 

1.0 
2.0 
3.0 

2.0 
6.0 
2.0 
9.0 

3.0 
1.0 
LO 

4.0 
6.0 
2.0 

19.0 
11.0^ 

42.0 
43.0 

527.6 
6.0 

18.4 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.5 
4.0 
8.0 

15.0 
2.0 

12.0 

24.0 
10.0 

9.0 
19.0 
20.0 

7a  0 

33.4 

5.0 
9.0 

1.0 

"i.o" 

"'2.6* 

"3.0 

1-0 
1.0 
1.0 

LO 
1.0 
1.0 

7.0 

5.0 

26.0 
5.0 

34.8 
5.5 
4.0 
2.0 
5.0 
1.0 
3.0 
1.5 
3.0 
3.0 
5.6 

"'ii.*6' 

2.0 
4.0 

4.0 

i  0' 

13.6 

2.0 

10.0 

2.0 

2.0 
2.0 
4.0 

2.0 

8.0 

2.0 

12.0 

4.0 
2.0 
2.0 

5.0 
7.0 
3.0 

26.0 
16.0 

68.0 
48.0 

562.4 

n.5 

22.4 
6.0 
&0 
4.0 
7.0 
6.0 
7.0 

11.0 

20.6 
2.0 

23.0 

26.0 
14.0 

13.0 
19.0 
22.0 

7&0 

47.0 

7.0 

19.0 

30 
31 

32 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

33 

Columbia 

34 

Saluda 

35 
36 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

37 

Union 

38 
39 

Kingstree 

York 

40 

41 

Charleston 

Columbia 

1 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PenitentiaTy 

Sioux  Falls 

PlanUnton 

Petros 

2 

Reform  School 

1 

TENNEB8SS. 

2 

state  PxiBon 

Nashville 

6 

1 
2 

TEXAB. 

State  Penitentiaries 

Bexar  Co.  Jail 

San  Antonio 

Dallas 

34 

3 

Dallas  Co.  Jail 

4 

Fannin  Co.  Jail 

5 

Harris  Co.  Jail 

Houston 

6 

Hunt  Co.  Jail 

Greenville 

Beaumont 

Cleburne 

7 

Jefferson  Co.  Jail 

8 

Johnson  Co.  Jail 

9 

Lamar  Co.  Jail 

Paris 

10 

McLennan  Co.  Jail 

Waco 

11 

Tarrant  Co.  Jail 

Fort  Worth 

Huntsville 

Oatesville 

Salt  Lake  City.... 
Ogden... 

12 

Walker  Co.  Jail 

13 
1 

House  of  Correction  and  Re- 
formatory. 

UTAH. 

State  Prison 

2 

State  Industrial  School 

VRRlfONT. 

House  of  Correction 

State  Prison 

1 

Rutland 

2 

Windsor 

1 

3 

Industrial  School 

Vergennes 

Richmond 

Walla  WaUa 

Seattle 

1 

1 

VIBQINIA. 

penitentiary  t  , ....  r ..  r ..... , 

4 

1 

WABHnrOTON. 

State  Prison 

2 

Seattle  City  Jail 

3 

State  Reform  School 

Chehalis 

a  HuntoviUe  and  Rusk,  also  4  farms  and  33  camps. 
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REPOBT   OF   THIS   ^^^Hl88IOKEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  I,— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  OONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued. 


A.— HAIKE,  LOGATIOK,  0LA88»  AHD  COHTBOL  OF  EACH  DrSTrnTTION,   AHD  HinC- 
BEB  OF  E1IPL0TBE8  AHD  CONTBACTTOBS  AHD  LESSEES— Concluded. 


In- 
Bti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


State  and  Inatitutlon. 


WK8T  VIAOINIA. 


Penitentiary... 
Reform  School . 


WI8CON8IK. 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

WYOMING. 

State  Penitentiary 

X7NITED  STATES  PKISOKS. 


Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary. 


Location. 


MoundBville. 
Pruntytown. 


Waupun... 
Qreen  Bay. 
Waukesha. 


Rawlins . 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 


Class. 


Penal. 
J.Ref. 


Penal, 
Penal , 
J.Ref. 


Penal. 


Penal 
Penal. 


Con- 
trol. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Non- 
indus- 
trial. 

Indus- 
ttial. 

Total. 

State. 
State. 

SUte. 
State. 
State. 

Lessee 

U.S.. 
U.S... 

48.4 
28.0 

3a  6 
14.8 
42.2 

14.0 

44.0 
77.8 

2.0 
9.0 

4.4 

9.2 

10.8 

4.0 

10.0 
19.0 

50.4 
37.0 

43.0 
24.0 
53.0 

l&O 

54.0 
90.3 

Con- 
tract- 
ors and 
lessees. 


.^STTKICABT  OF   ElIPLOTBES   AHD   C0HTBAGT0B8   AHD   LE8SEE8,  FOB   EACH 

STATE,  BT  CLASSES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  177, 178.] 


State  and  class. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Contract- 
ors and 
lessees. 

Nonln- 
dustrial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Total. 

ALABAMA. 

TtKJll^l  _  , 

«1 

1 

1 

5 
2 

60.0 

23.0 

62.0 

165.2 

7a  8 

13.0 

2.0 

12.0 

70.9 
21.0 

82.0 

25.0 

74.0 

236.1 
99.8 

18 

ARIZONA. 

Penal 

ARKANSAS. 

Penal 

2 

CALIFORNIA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

244.0 

91.9 

335.9 

COLORADO. 

Penal 

1 
2 

55.6 
29.0 

10.0 
18.4 

65.6 
47.4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

84.6 

28.4 

113.0 

CONNECTICUT. 

Penal 

6 

1 

88.0 
46.0 

'  14.0 
3.0 

102.0 
49.0 

7 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

Total 

7 

134.0 

17.0 

151.0 

fi 

DELAWARE. 

Penal 

1 
1 

9.0 
7.0 

11.0 
5.0 

20.0 
12.0 

1 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 1 

2 

16.0 

l&O 

32.0 

1 

a  Representing  18  camps. 
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Table  I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  C50NTRACT0RS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued. 

B.— SUICXABT  OF   E1IPL0TSE8   AHS   C0NT&ACT0B8   AND   LS88BE8,  FOB   BACH 

8TATB,  BT  CLA88E8— Continued. 


State  and  class. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Contract- 
ors and 
lessees. 

Nonin- 
dust  rial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Total. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHBIA. 

Penal 

1 

1 

25.0 
34.0 

6.0 
6.0 

31.0 
40.0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

59.0 

12.0 

71.0 

FLORIDA. 

PnnM -,,..,,.,,., 

a5 

frao 

1 

5 

1 

328.0 

390.0 

17.0 

238.0 
104.0 

0.0 

155.0 

4.0 

24.0 
0.0 

337.0 

551.0 

21.0 

262.0 
113.0 

4 

• 

GEORGIA. 

Penal 

15 

IDAHO. 

P*»TT||1                                                                      , 

II.UN018. 

Penal 

12 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

4 

« 

Total 

6 

342.0 

33.0 

375.0 

16 

Un)IANA. 

Penal 

4 
1 

122.0 
28.4 

42.8 
18.2 

164.8 
46.6 

n 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total ». 

5 

150.4 

61.0 

211.4 

11 

Penal 

2 

1 

120.5 
36.0 

15.8 
9.0 

136l3 
45.0 

4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

156.5 

24.8 

181.3 

4 

P^knal _-,---.-,, , , 

2 

1 

107.8 
27.0 

32.2 
10.0 

140.0 
37.0 

1 

Juvenile  Ref'^rmatoTy ....... 

Total 

3 

134.8 

42.2 

177.0 

1 

Penal  -, .  .  -  .  -  r - T      . . 

2 

1 

139.0 
29.0 

139.0 
33.0 

8 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

4.0 

1 

Total 

3 

168.0 

4.0 

172.0 

g 

LOUI8IAHA. 

PflTlRl --r. . ,    r  -             

1 

5 
2 

171.0 

42.0 
26.0 

40.0 

10.0 
12.0 

211.0 
52.0 

3ao 

MAINE. 

Penal 

5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

7 

68.0 

29  n 

90.0 

6 

MARYLAND. 

Penal 

3 

4 

109.0 
85.0 

1.0 

110.0 
111.0 

10 

JllVPnile  HftfoiTnAtoT  . ...,.,.    , 

5 

Total 

7 

194.0 

27.0 

221.0 

15 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Penal 

19 
»Flve 

615. 0 

M  n 

714.0 
ated  13  cai 

10 

a  One  institution  represented  33  camps. 

institutions  represei 

nps. 
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Table  I.— INOTrTUTIONS,  EMPIXlYliBS,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Contiiraed. 

B«— SnXXABT  OF  EMPL0YSB8  AVB  GOimtACTOBS  AWD   LS8BBS8,   FOB   BACH 

STATE,  BT  GLASBB8— OoDtinued. 


State  and  cUss. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Contract- 
ors and 
lessees. 

Nonin- 
dustrlal. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Total. 

MICHIGAN. 

Poniil ,  

4 

1 

150.5 
56^0 

22.5 
4.0 

173.0 
60.0 

9 

JnvAntLn  1l.Afnrmfa.t.orv                 .         __ 

Total 

5 

20&5 

2&5 

233.0 

0 

MINNESOTA. 

Penal 

3 

1 

9&4 
37.3 

13.2 
14:7 

111.6 
52.0 

1 

J  u venile  Reformatorv      

Total 

4 

135.7 

27.9 

163.  G 

1 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Penal 

al 

2 
2 

89.2 

153.0 
61.0 

38.6 

3.0 
26.0 

127.8 

15a  0 
77.0 

1 

MISSOURI. 

Penal 

8 

Juvenile  Raformatorv .   ... 

Total 

4 

204.0 

29.0 

233.0 

8 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatorv 

1 

1 

1 

lao 

33.1 
21.0 

4.3 

2.0 
7.2 

14.3 

35.1 
28.2 

NEBRASKA. 

Penal .  .... 

1 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

2 

54.1 

9.2 

63.3 

1 

NrVAI>A. 

Penal r 

1 

4 
1 

20.0 

40.0 
7.0 

2.0 

4.0 
10.0 

22.0 

44.0 
17.0 

Penal 

2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

Total 

6 

47.0 

14.0 

61.0 

3 

NSW  JEBSKY. 

Penal 

5 
2 

131.0 
61.0 

66.0 
17.0 

197.0 
78.0 

8 

JiivAnilA  RAfnrmiitnrv          

Total 

7 

192.0 

83.0 

275.0 

8 

Penal , -  - 

1 

13 

1 

18.0 

742.0 
lil.O 

11.3 

120.0 
19.0 

29.3 

871.0 
130.0 

NKW  YORK. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

14 

853.0 

148.0 

1,001.0 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Penal 

(30 

1 
10 

301.7 

24.5 

260.0 

88.3 

5.3 

41.0 

390.0 

29.8 

3iao 

8 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

OHIO. 

Penal 

16 

a  Representing  19  camps. 


fr  One  institution  represented  2  camps. 
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Table  I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

Continued. 

B.— SUmCABT   07   E1CPL0TEE8   AHS   COHTSACTOIM  AND   LESSEES,    FOB  ^ACH 

STATE,  BT  CLASSES— Continned. 


State  and  class. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Contract- 
ors and 
lessees. 

Nonin- 
dustrial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Total. 

ORKOON. 

Penal 

2 

1 

31.1 
10.0 

5.7 
8.0 

36.8 
18.0 

1 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

41.1 

13.7 

54.8 

1 

PRNNSTLYANTA. 

Penal 

13 

2 

412.0 
106.0 

28.5 
12.0 

440.5 
118.0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

15 

51&0 

40.5 

558.5 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Penal , 

2 
1 

64.0 
34.0 

64.0 
38.0 

2 

Juvenile  Refoimatonr 

4.0 

Total 

3 

98.0 

4.0 

102.0 

i 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Penal 

41 

1 
1 

146.0 

19.0 
11.0 

50.5 

7.0 
&0 

196.5 

26.0 
16.0 

1 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

Juvenilis  Reformatory , . . . , 

Total 

2 

30.0 

12.0 

42.0 

TENNESSEE. 

Penal 

2 

a  12 
1 

85.0 

599.5 
12.0 

31.0 

68.  4 
11.0 

116.0 

667.9 
23.0 

6 

TEXAS. 

34 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

a  13 

611.5 

79.4 

690.9 

34 

XTTAH. 

Penal 

1 
1 

24.0 
10.0 

2.0 
4.0 

26.0 
14.0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

34.0 

6.0 

40.0 

VKEMONT. 

Penal 

2 

1 

28.0 
20.0 

4.0 
2.0 

32.0 
22.0 

1 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

ToUl 

3 

48.0 

6.0 

54.0 

2 

VIRGINIA. 

Penal 

1 

2 
1 

78.0 

38.4 
9.0 

78.0 

54.0 
19.0 

4 

Penal 

15.6 
10.0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

47.4 

25.6 

73.0 

Penal 

1 

1 

48.4 
28.0 

2.0 
9.0 

50.4 
37.0 

4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

76.4 

11.0 

87.4 

4 

a  One  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps. 
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Table  I.— INSTTTUTIO^S.  E.^SPlO^'^^,  AND  OONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES— 

v>^iMinued. 

B.— SUKMABT  07   EMFL0TBS8   AND  GONTBACrrOBS    AHS   LS88BB8,    FOB  EACH 

8TATX,  BY  CLA88S8— Concluded. 


State  and  class. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Contract- 
ors and 

Nonin- 
duB  trial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Total. 

WISCONSIN. 

Penal 

2 
1 

53.4 
42.2 

13.6 
10.8 

67.0 
53.0 

2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

95.6 

24.4 

120.0 

2 

WTOMINO. 

Penal 

1 
2 

a  257 

30 

14.0 

121.3 

6,734.6 
1, 166. 7 

4.0 

29.0 

1,250.2 
319.6 

18.0 

150.3 

7,993.8 
1,486.3 

1 

UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Penal 

ALL  STATES. 

Penal 

218 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

14 

•         Grand  total 

a296 

7,001.3 

1,578.8 

9,480.1 

232 

€.— 8inaCABT  OF  B1IPL0TBE8   AND   00KTBACT0B8   ABB   LES8EB8,    FOB  EACH 

CLA88,  BT  8TATE8. 

[For  explanation  of  this  tabic,  see  p.  178.] 


Class  and  State. 


PENAL. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 


Institu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of 
employees. 

Contract- 
ors and 
lessees. 

Nonin- 
dustrial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

ToUl. 

M 
1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 
e5 

'30 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
3 
19 
4 
3 
«1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
13 

/30 
1 

60.0 

23.0 

62.0 

165.2 

56.6 

88.0 

9.0 

25  0 

328.0 

396.0 

17.0 

238.0 

122.0 

120.5 

107.8 

139.0 

171.0 

42.0 

109.0 

615  0 

150.5 

98.4 

89.2 

153.0 

33.1 

20.0 

40.0 

131.0 

18.0 

742.0 

301.7 

24.5 

13.0 

2.0 

12.0 

70.9 

10.0 

14.0 

11.0 

6.0 

9.0 

155.0 

4.0 

24.0 

42.8 

15.8 

32.2 

82.0 

25.0 

74.0 

236.1 

65.6 

102.0 

20.0 

31.0 

337.0 

551.0 

21.0 

262.0 

164.8 

136.3 

140.0 

139.0 

211.0 

52.0 

110.0 

714.0 

173.0 

111.6 

127.8 

156.0 

35.1 

22.0 

44.0 

197.0 

29.3 

871.0 

390.0 

29.8 

18 

2 

7 

1 

4 
15 

12 

11 

4 

1 
8 

40.0 

10.0 

1.0 

99.0 

22.5 

13.2 

38.6 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

66.0 

11.3 

129.0 

88.3 

5.3 

5 
10 
10 

9 

1 
1 
8 
1 

2 
8 

8 

a  Ten  institutions  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 

b  Representing  18  camps. 

cOtik  institution  represented  33  camps. 

<*  Five  institutions  represented  13  camps. 

«  Representing  19  camps. 

/  One  institution  represented  2  camps. 
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Table  I.— INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  CONTRACTORS  AND  LESSEES- 

Concluded. 

C— SinnCABT   OF   EHPL07EE8   AlTD    COITT&ACTOBS  AlTD    LE88SE8,    FOB   EACH 

CLA88,  BT  8TATE8— Concluded. 


Claas  and  State. 

InsUtu- 
tions. 

Average  nimibcr  of 
employees. 

Contract- 
ors and 
lessees. 

Nonin- 
dustrial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Total. 

PENAL— concluded. 
Ohio 

10 
2 

13 
2 

41 
1 
2 
a  12 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

260.0 
31.1 

412.0 
64.0 

146.0 

lao 

85.0 
£99.5 
24.0 
28.0 
78.0 
38.4 
48.4 
63.4 
14.0 
121.3 

41.0 

5.7 

28.5 

310.0 
36.8 

440.5 
64  0 

196.5 
26  0 

116.0 

667.9 
26.0 
32.0 
78.0 
54.0 
50.4 
67.0 
18.0 

150.3 

16 

Oregon 

1 

Pennsylyania i 

Rhode  Island '. 

2 

Soath  Carolina 

50.5 

7.0 

31.0 

68.4 

2.0 

4.0 

1 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

6 

Texas 

34 

Utah 

Vermont 

1 

ViiglnJa 

4 

Wi^jihingt'^n 

15.6 
2.0 

13.6 
4.0 

29.0 

Wttiit  VTrginia .    ., 

4 

Wisconsin 

2 

Wyoming 

1 

United  States  Prisons 

Total : 

»257 

6,734.6 

1,250.2 

7,903.8 

218 

JTTVENILI  RSrOBM ATORY. 

California 

2 
2 

78.8 
29.0 
46.0 
7.0 
34.0 

104.0 
•  28.4 
36.0 
27.0 
29.0 
26.0 
85.0 
56.0 
37.3 
51.0 
10.0 
2L0 
7.0 
61.0 

111.0 
10.0 

106.0 
34.0 
11.0 
12.0 
10.0 
20.0 
9.0 
28.0 
42.2 

21.0 

18.4 

3.0 

5.0 

6.0 

9.0 

18.2 

9.0 

10.0 

4.0 

12.0 

26.0 

4.0 

14.7 

26.0 

4.3 

7.2 

10.0 

17.0 

19.0 

&0 

12.0 

4.0 

5.0 

11.0 

4.0 

2.0 

10.0 

9.0 

10.8 

99.8 
47.4 
49.0 
12.0 
40.0 

113.0 
46.6 
45.0 
37.0 
33.0 
38.0 

111.0 
GOO 
52.0 
77.0 
14.3 
28.2 
17.0 
78.0 

130.0 
18.0 

118.0 
38.0 

lao 

23.0 
14.0 
22.0 
19.0 
37.0 
53.0 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

1 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

4 

I  ndiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

1 

Maine 

1 

Maryland 

6 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

1 

New  York '.. 

PflnnaylviLnla , , 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utoh 

1 

Wftuhfngton 

Wisconsin 

Total 

39 

1,166.7 

319.6 

1,486.3 

14 

Penal 

6  257 
39 

6,734.6 
1,166.7 

1,250.2 
319.6 

7,993.8 
1,486.3 

218 

14 

&296 

7,901.3 

1,578.8 

9,480.1 

232 

a  One  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps. 
b  Ten  inaUtutiona  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 
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Table  H.— NUMBEK  ANP  EMPLOYMENT  OF  (X)NVICrrS. 

A.— KIIMBEE  AHB  EHPLOYXSHT,  BY  IHSTITTTTIOHB. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  178.] 


Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 

State  and  institution. 

Location. 

Class. 

Con- 
trol. 

Average  number 
of  convicts. 

Employed  In  pro- 
ductive labor. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

46.5 

20.0 



*6.'8 

12.0 

18.0 
5.0 

Total. 

1 

ALABAMA. 

State  orison  system 

IScamiw 

P^nal . 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
J.Ref. 
J.  Ref. 

Penal. 
J.  Ref. 
J.  Ref. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
J.  Ref. 

Penal. 
J.  Ret. 

Penal. 
J.  Ref. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 

Penal . 

'  State . 

Ter... 

State. 

State . 
State . 
Co.... 
Co.aD4 
city. 
City... 
State . 
State. 

SUte. 
Siato. 
SUte. 

State. 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
SUte. 

Co.... 
(•) 

City  .. 
City  (6) 

Lessee 
Lessee 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co 

Lessee 
Ixissee 
Lessee 

Lessee 

1,508.7 

m.o 

59L0 

493.8 

980.4 

21.4 

27.0 

40.3 
33.0 
48.5 

275.4 
49.4 
47.9 

279.0 

47.0 

78.0 

8.0 

105.0 
25.0 

214.0 

153.9 
45.0 

115.0 
156.0 

931.7 
19.5 
33.5 
36.0 
14.0 

56.0 
182.0 
212.0 

401.0 
46.0 

326.0' 
52.0 
93.0 
45.0 

1,550.2 

lU.O 

617.0 

403.8 

980.4 

21.4 

27.0 

40.3 
33.0 
56.3 

275.4 
49.4 

47.9 

291.0 

47.0 

78.0 

8.0 

106.0 
25.0 

214.0 

m.o 

45.0 

120.0 
156.0 

931.7 
19.5 
33.5 
36.0 
14.0 

56.0 
182.0 
212.0 

40L0 
46.0 

326.0 
52.0 
93.0 
45.0 

1 

AKnONA. 

Territorial  Prison 

Yuma 

1 

ARKANSAS. 

State  Pt'nitentiary    .     ....     , 

Little  Rock. 

Folsom 

1 

CAUFOBNIA. 

State  Prison 

2 

State  Prison 

San  Quentin 

San  Bernardino  .. 
San  Francisco.... 

Los  Angeles 

Waterman. 

Whittier 

3 

San  Bernardino  Co.  Jail 

4 

San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2 

5 

Los  Angeles  Cit v  Jaii 

6 

Prestoo  School  of  Industry 

7 

Wlilttier  State  School 

1 

COLORADO. 

state  Penitentiary 

Canyon  City 

Gol<)en 

2 

State  Industrial  School 

3 

State  Reformatory 

Buena  Vista. 

Wotbersflcld. 

Bridgeport 

Uartiord 

1 

CONNECTICUT. 

State  Prison 

2 

Fairfield  Co.  Jsil 

3 

Hartford  Co.  Jail 

4 

IflddlesexCa  Jail 

lladdam 

New  Haven. 

Brooklyn 

5 

New  Ilaven  Co.  Jail 

6 

Windham  Co.  Jail 

7 

School  for  Boys 

Menden 

1 

DELAWARE. 

Newcastle  Co.  Workhoase 

VVilmin|rton 

MarsbaUton 

Washington 

Washington 

33  camps 

2 

Ferris  Industrial  School 

1 
2 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asylum  Worlthousc 

Reform  School 

1 

FLORIDA. 

State  Prison  System 

2 
3 

Duval  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Escambia  Co.  Jail 

Jacksonville 

Pensacola 

Tampa 

4 

Hillsboro  Co.  Jail 

5 

Suwanee  Co.  Jati 

Live  Oak 

1 

OEOBOIA. 

State  Convict  Camp 

Albany 

2 

State  Convict  Camp 

Chattahoochee . . . 
Rising  Fawn,  Cole 

City,  and  Sugar 

Uiil. 
Durham 

3 
4 

State  Convict  Camps  (3) 

State  Convict  Camp 

5 

State  Convict  Camp 

Esrypt 

Penal .   T^.s^aa  I 

6 

State  Convict  Camp 

Fareo 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal , 

Lessee 
Lessee 
Lessee 

7 

State  Convict  Camp 

Jloartsease 

Jakin  and  Blakely 
Lela 

8 

■.  State  Convict  Camps  (2) 

0 

State  Convict  Camp 

Penal. i  Lessee 

a  Private,  with  assistance  by  county. 
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Table  II — NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS. 
A.— HTFHBSB  AHD  SHPLaTKEHT,  BT  ISBmxmOIIB, 

[For  oxplanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  178.] 


Average  number  of  oonvlcts. 

Instl- 
ta- 

tion 
No 

Emplojred  in 
priaon  dcitie&. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

.States 

From 

U.S. 

courts 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Ff^. 
male. 

ToUi. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

161.0 

115.5 

9a  0 

274.2 

371.0 

5.0 

75.0 

27.0 

81.5 

17a  4 

255.1 

152.6 

62.2 

7ao 

15.0 
31.0 

ao 

15.0 
11.0 

loao 

11.3 
25.0 

30.0 
115.0 

GO.O 

ao 

4.0 
4.0 
1.0 

ao 
lao 

14.0 
17.0 

ao 

19.0 
4.0 
6.0 
40 

2ae 

ao 

"ZLQ 

"29.5 

16.3 

14.0 
15.0 
38.0 

"is.'o 
ao 

62.0 
30.0 

"i.o 

.5 
1.0 

184.0 

U5.5 

96.0 

274.2 

39ao 

5.0 
75.0 

27.0 

«L5 

202.9 

271.4 

152.6 

62.2 

84.0 
30. 0 
09.0 

ao 

30  0 

14.0 

103.0 

11.3 
25.0 

101.0 
115.0 

90.0 

ao 
ao 

4.5 
2.0 

ao 
lao 

14.0 
~17.0 

ao 

19.0 
4.0 
6.0 
4.0 

39.1 
16.0 
45.0 

9.4 

19.0 
1.0 

16.7 

1.0 
1 

55.8 

16.0 

4&0 

9.4 

19.0 

1.0 

lao 

6.0 

.4 

7.1 

11.1 
5.0 
1.2 

40 

ao 

8.0 

66.0 
36.0 

40 
2.0 

70.0 

3ao 

1,769.8 

27a5 

729.0 

7940 

1,457.0 

51.8 

163.0 

150.0 
114  9 
229.1 

620.8 
207.0 

iiao 

437.0 
108.0 
171.0 

17.0 
186.0 

67.0 
410.0 

176.0 
7a  4 

245.0 
275.0 

1,023.0 
22.8 
71.0 
48.0 
22:0 

60.0 
198.0 
239.0 

430.0 
50.0 

350.0 
57.0 

90.2 

ao 

30.O 

*"22."0 

.7 

2B.4 
""38.7 

ia3 

2ao 
lao 
3ao 

"iao 
ao 

lao 

78.0 

33.0 

**'8*3 

.5 

1.0 

1,86010 

280l5 

759.0 

7940 

1, 479. 0 

52.5 

163.0 

17a  4 
U4  9 
267.8 

637.1 
207. 0 
115.9 

463.0 
123.0 
209.0 

17.0 
201.0 

700 
410.0 

1940 
7a4 

323.0 
275.0 

l,a56.0 
22.8 
79.3 
48.5 
23.0 

1 

14 

1 
1 

16.6 
86.6 
244 
51.0 

76.7 

.....^ 
26.4 

lae 

80.0 
25.1 
51.0 

loai 

42 

59.0 

1 
2 
3 

10.0 

6.01 

I.O 

4 
5 

.4 

4.7 

11.1 
5.0 
1.2 

4.0 

ao 

8.0 

"%'4 

6 

2L5 
71^.2 

a5 

79.2 

7 

■*4.'3 

a  6 
ai 

1 
2 

4  6 

840 
43.  a 
540 
6.0 
60.0 
31.0 
93.0 

8.2 
6.4 

86.0 

...... 

...... 

8.0 

46 
840 

4ao 

54  0 

0.0 

CO.O 

31.0 

9ao 

a2 

a4 

940 

3 

ao 

ao 

1.0 

ao 

1 
2 
3 
4 

6.0 



6.0 

11.0 

5 
6 

7 

2.6 

2l6 

ao 

1 
2 

5.0 
4.0 

31.3 

.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 
6.0 

lao 

To 

5.0 
1.0 

1:3 

ao 
ao 

"*"*.*3 

ao 

40 

34  3 

.3 

1.3 

2.0 

LO 

1.0 
6.0 

lao 

12l0 
1.0 

ao 

1.0 
1.0 
LO* 

1 

122.0 

2 

1 

2 

3i*5 

ao 

6.0 

7.0 

39.5 
6.0 

ao 

a5 

.5 

3 
4 

5 

60.0 

1 

19&0 
239.0 

2 

3 

430.  U 

4 

1 

50.0 
350.0 

57.0 
100.0 

50.0 

5 

6 

7 

1 

100.0 
50,0' 

8 

1 

9 

^Ctty  iBBtitation,  under  the  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  /ostioew 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS— Continued. 
A.— HmCBEB  AlTD  EHPLOTKZVT,  BT  IHSTITTrnOHS— Continued. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


2 
3 
4 

5 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


State  and  institution. 


QKOSGIA— concluded . 


State  Convict  Camp 


State  Convict  Camps  (2) 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Camp 

State  Convict  Farm 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Bibb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Burke  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3). 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Farm 

Decatur  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Dekalb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Dougherty  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . . 

Early  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Floyd  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Fulton  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Qlynn  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lowndes  Co.  Convict  Camp 

MuHcc^ee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richmond  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Atlanta  City  Stockade 


IDAHO. 

State  Penitentiary 

ILUNOIS. 

Southern  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

Chicago  House  of  Correction. 
Peoria  House  of  Correction . . 
Quincy  House  of  Correction.. 
State  Reformatory 


INDIANA. 

Industrial    School    for   Girls     and 
Women's  Prison. 

Reformatory 

State  Prison , 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse 

Reform  School  for  Boys 


IOWA. 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


KANSAS. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory. 

State  l*cnltentiary , 

Boys'  Industrial  School , 


KENTUCKY. 


Branch  Penitentiary. 

Penitentiary 

House  of  Reform 


LOUISIANA. 

State  Penitentiary 

MAINE. 

State  Prison 

Androscoggin  Co.  Jail. 


Location. 


Lookout    Koun- 

tain. 
Pitts  and  Worth . 

Savannah 

Worth 

State  Farm. 

MUledgeville 

Kacon 

Waynesboro 

Savannah 

Savannah 

Cyrene 

Decatur. 

Albany 

Balnbridge 

Rome 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Valdosta. 

Columbus 

Augusta 

Atlanta. 


Boise  City. 


Menard. 
Joliet... 
Chicago. 
Peoria.. 
Quincy.. 
Pontiac. 


Indianapolis^ 


Jeffersonville . 
Michigan  City, 
Indianapolis. . 
Plalntteld 


Anamosa 

Fort  Madison. 
Eldora. 


Hutchinson. , 
Lansing...... 

Topeka 


Eddyvllle. 
Frankfort. 
Oreendale. 


Baton  Rouge. 


Thomaston . 
Auburn., 


Cumberland  Co.  Jail i  Portland. 


Class. 


Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal , 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal, 

Penal , 

Penal 

Penal , 

Penal. 


Penal, 


Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal 

Penal . 

Penal. 

J.Ref 


Penal. 

Penal 
Penal . 
Penal . 
J.Ref. 


Penal . 
Penal . 
J.  Rcf . 


Penal. 
Penal . 
J.  Ref . 


Penal. 
Penal . 
J.Ref. 


Penal. 


Penal 
Penal . 
Penal 


Con- 
trol. 


Lessee 

Lessee 

Lessee 

i.^ssee 

State 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Lessee 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Lessee 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

City.. 


State. 


State 
State 
City.. 
City.. 
City.. 
State 


State 

State 
State 
Co. . . 

State 


State 
State 
State 


State 
State 
State 


State 
State 
State 


State 


State . 

Co 

Co 


Average  number 
of  convicts. 


Employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


62.0 

140.  o; 

90.0' 
7L0 

115.0, 
16. 5I 

136.0, 
40.0 

223.0: 
62.0 
24.  Oi 
16.0 
25.0 
18.0 
47.5 

272.0 
40.0 
21.0 
38.0 
70.0 

155.0 


28.0 


618.9 
916.7 
465.8 
29.6 
7.4 
36^5 


460.0 
1,010.0 
90.0 


946.7 


144.0 
39.0 

9ao 


55.0 


Total. 


35.0 


40.5 


18.0 
31.0 


37.1 


62.0 

140.0 
90.0 
71.0 

17a  0 
16.5 

136.0 
40.0 

223.0 
97.0 
24.0 
16.0 
25.0 
18.0 
47.5 

272.0 
40.0 
21.0 
38.0 
70.0 

195.5 


28.0 


618.9 
934.7: 
496.8 
29.6 
7.4. 
36a  5 


37.1 

641.2 

440.2 

5a  0 

192.7 


239.3 
357.1 
19a  5 


150.3 

8iao 

40.2 


460.0 

51.01,061.0 

90.0 


26.0 


5.0 


972.7 


149.0 
39.0 
ao>     9a  0 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS— Continued. 
A.— HITMBEB  AVD  SHPLOYXEVT,  BT  IHSTmrnOHS— -Continued. 


Avenge  numlwr  of  conyicts. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
Mo. 

Employed  in 
pTiaon  aotiea. 

sick. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

States 

From 

U.S. 

courts 

Mftle. 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ao 

ao 
ao 
ao 

20lO 
1.0 

ao 

2.0 
15.0 

'""ao 
ao 
ao 

1.0 
4.0 

""*2."5 

ao 

4.0 

4ao 

240.7 
32a3 
434.8 
4.0 
1.0 
346.2 

279.4 

216.1 

31.0 

166.7 

84.0 

iia3 

13a  5 

47.3 
2ia3 

loai 
loao 

110.0 
45.0 

9ao 

ao 
*'"i"6 

"iao 

ao 

lao 

1.0 

'*i5."6 
ao 

"a  6 

1.0 

ao 
"*"a6 

"'2d.*6 

1.5 

"iai 

40.5 

a4 
a4 

115.0 
*   "9*5 

ia2 

'2a"6 

"*ii"6 
5ao 

ao 

"*"a6 
aol 

ao 

ao 
ao 
ao 
3ao 
ao 

25.0 

ao 

15.0 
15.0 

ao 
ao 

4.0 

ao 
ao 

4.0 

afl 
a  5 
ao 

4.0 
20.0 

41.5 

24a7 

34a4 

475.3 

6.4 

a4 

346.2 

115.0 
279.4 

2iai 

40.5 
166.7 

97.2 

iia3 

13a  5 

47.3 
236.3 

loai 
loao 

122.0 
95.0 

104.0 

ao 

ao 

laoi 

1.0 

ao 
ao 
ao 

55.0 
.5 

ao 

LO 

lao 

7.0 

1.0 

.6 

1.0 

.5 

.6 

5.0 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

1.5 

ao 

32.9 
11.2 

loao 

.7 

20.0 

'*'i.'6 
'  "a"6 

'"*i.6 

.5 

1.0 

ao 
ao 
ao 

75.0 

.6 

4.0 

1.0 

lao 
lao 

1.0 
.5 

1.0 
.5 
.5 

5.0 

1.0 
.5 
.5 

1.0 

a5 
ao 

32.9 

11.8 

104.3 

1.2 

6ao 

15a  0 

loao 

75.0 

19a  0 
lao 

145.0 

4ao 

260.0 
69.0 
25.0 

las 
2ao 
2a5 

49.0 

281.0 

41.0 

24.0 

4a5 

75.0 
156.5 

iia5 

929.4 
1,257.5 

i,05ao 

39.0 

a4 
i,oia9 

975.6 
774.7 
13a  2 
569.1 

309.8 
494.1 
509.5 

281.01 

i,ooa2 

201.4 

587.0 

1,165.0 

260.0 

"*85.'6 

ao 

20.0 
1.0 

"'56.'6 

ao 
""ao 

1.0 

ao 
'a  6 

"oL's 

1.5 

"sao 

79.6 

a4 
a4 

26ai 

"25.'6 

2ao 

'  '32.'8 

'*66."6 
52.0 

35.0 

ao 
ao 

6ao 

150.0 
100.0 

75.0 
275.0 

20.0 
165.0 

44.0 
250. 0 
125.0 

27.0 

ia5 

30.0 

21.5 

51.0 

281.0 

4ao 

24.0 
40.5 
7a  0 

2iao 

1140 

929.4 

l,29a5 

1,136.6 

4a4 

ia8 
i,oia9 

25ai 

97a  6 
774.7 

15a  2 

569.1 

395.8 
494.1 
609.5 

281.0 

i,i2ao 

201.4 

587.0 

1,231.0 

312.0 

1,25L0 

16a  0 
45.0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

4a5 
36.9 

a3 
5a4 

4.7 

"o.'s 
a8 

.5 

4a5 

sao 
a6 

59.2 
5.2 

1 

2ao 

29.9 

a6 

.6 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

14.3 

ia4 

25.9 
a  5 
7.4 

7.0 
4.2 
4.5 

ai 

14.7 

ao 
lao 

45.0 
15.0 

55.0 

5.0 

a7 
"*"i.'6 

.2 

"a  6 

*a"6 
ao 

ao 

14.3 

a? 
ia4 

26.9 

a5 

7.4 

7.2 
4.2 
4.5 

ai 

ia7 

ao 

lao 
4ao 

17.0 

5ao 

5.0 

29a9 

41.6 

92.5 

54.7 

2Qa3 

5ai 

ia5 

17a  0 

77.3 

5ao 

50.1 

• 

97.3 

'""as 
""i."6 

29a9 

97.3 

41.6 

9a5 

61.2 

202.3 

5a  1 

ia5 

17a  0 

77.3 
57.0 
50.1 

4.0 

ao 

6 

1 
2 

....... 

1.0 
1.6 

.1 

IS 

3 
4 

5 

1 
2 
3 

1 

37a  3 

ao 

2 
3 

1 

2 

110.0 

iia3 

ao 
aol 

"a  6 

iiao 

3 

iia3 
ao 

4.0 

lao 

i,2iao 

16a  0 
4ao 

125.51 

1 

....... 

ao 

1 
2 

'■29."6l 

'"'aol 

'"si.'dl 

21.01     146.0 

iiol 

3 

9061—06 14 
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Table  II.— NUMBBR  AND  EMPIiOYMENT  OF  OONVICTS^-Continued. 
A.— OTKBBB  AVD  SHPLOTMEVT,  BT  IBSTITUTIOHft— Continued. 


Instl- 

to- 

tfon 

No. 


4 

6 
0 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


1 
2 

3 
4 

6 


1 
2 
3 
4 


State  and  initltiitlon. 


MAINK— OODChutod. 


Penobaoot  Co.  Jafl 

YorkCo.JaU 

Indastrial  School  for  Olria.. 
State  School  for  Boja. 


MABTIiAMD. 


House  of  Comction 

Penitentlarr 

Baltimore  City  Jail 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored 
BoyB. 

House  of  Refuge 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Oiris. . . 
St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

MASaACHUSKTTB. 


Reformatory , 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women. 

State  Farm 

State  Prison , 

Berkshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Bristol  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Essex  Co.  House  of  Correction. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Franklin  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Hampden  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Hampshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Middlesex  Co.  JaU 

Norfolk  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Plymouth  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Correction 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor^ 
rection. 

MicmQAN. 


Reformatory 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Branch 
Prison. 

State  Prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 


MINNESOTA. 


State  Prison 

State  Reformatory . . . 
St.  Paul  Workhouse.. 
State  Training  School. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Prison  system 


Location. 


Bangor 

Alfred 

HaUowell 

South  Portlsnd.. 


Jessups 

Baltimore.. 
Baltimore.. 
Cheltenham, 


Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 


Concord 

Sherbom 

Bridffewater. 
Chanestown. 
Pittsfleld... 


New  Bedford. 

Ipswich 

I^wrence 


Salem 

Qreenfleld.... 

Springfield 

Northampton. 
Cambridge 


Lowell.. 
Dedham. 


Plymouth. 


Deer  Island. 
Fitchburg.. 


Worcester. 


Ionia 

Marquette. 


Jackson. 
Detroit. 
Lansing. 


Stillwater. 
St.  Cloud. 
St.  Paul.. 
Red  V,  Ing. 


Class. 


Penal 
Penal 
J.Ref 
J.Ref 


Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
J.  Ref 

J.Ref 
J.  Ref 
J.Ref 


Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 

Penal 

Penal 
Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 
Penal 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 


Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
J.  Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
J.  Ref. 


19  camps. 


Penal, 


Con- 
trol. 


Co... 
Co... 

State 
State 


State 
State 
City. 

^ 

(•) 


state. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Co.... 

Co 

Co . . . . 
Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 


State 
State 

State 
City. 
State 


State 
State 
City. 
State 


State 


Average  number 
of  conyicts. 


Employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 


41.0 
33.0 


08.0 


356. 2 

ooao 

201.0 
142.0 

IILO 


329.0 


463.0 


Fe- 
male. 


284.0 

529.0 

37.0 

152.0 

6.0 
36.0 

35.0 

19.0 

84.0 

20.0 

6ao 

24.0 
42.0 

23.0 

409.0 

6ao 

45.0 


29a8 
164.4 

452.5 
292.0 
172.1 


469.5 

176.2 

38.8 

98.0 


802.5 


57.0 


17.0 
69. 
& 


27.0 


94.0 


12.0 


34.0 


20.0 


Total. 


41.0 

sao 

57.0 

9ao 


373.2 
752.0 
200.0 
142.0 

111.0 

27.0 

329.0 


463.0 

94.0 

284.0 

629.0 

37.0 

152.0 

6.0 
36.0 

36.0 

19.0 

84.0 

20.0 

60.0 

24.0 
42.0 

23.0 

481.0 
60.0 

45.0 


290.8 
164.4 

452.5 
326.0 
172.1 


409.5 

176.2 

38.8 

118.0 


14.01    816.5 


a  State,  and  city  of  Baltimore. 
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Tabub  II.— NUMBEB  and  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONVICTS-Oontinued. 
A.— HITMBBB  ABD  BKPLOTKEHT,  BT  IH8TITTmOHS>-Oontmued. 


Average  number  of  oonvictB. 

Tnflti- 
ta- 
tlon 
No. 

Employed  in 
prUon  datles. 

Siok. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

States 

From 

U.S. 

courts 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

'""30.6 

44.0 
46.0 
27.0 
42.0 

64.0 

"""70.0 

381.0 

"si&o 
25ao 

15.0 

01.0 

10  0 
31.0 

25.0 
&0 

60.0 
7.0 

2ao 
sao 

15.0 

16.5 

565.0 
25.0 

20.0 

101.0 
72.6 

182.0 

56.0 

501.9 

112.8 
40.1 
245 
58.8 

136.0 

2.0 

ao 

21.0 
16.0 

ao 

12.0 
"'27.0 

iiao 
47.0 

"i.o 

41.0 

4.0 

23.0 

11.0 

1.0 

2ao 

2.0 

26.0 

19.0 
5.0 

ao 

200.0 
20.0 

"27.0 

a7 

"5.0 
2a5 

ao 

2.0 

ao 

21.0 

3ao 

60.0 
49.0 
30.0 
42.0 

64.0 
27.0 
7a  0 

381.0 

uao 

362.0 

250.0 

16.0 

102.0 

54.0 
36.0 

ao 

sao 

ao 

45l0 

52.0 
20.0 

ia5 

765l0 
25l0 

40.0 

101.0 
72.5 

182.0 

83.0 

501.9 

121.5 

4ai 

29.5 
82.3 

139.0 

4.0 
1.0 

"5.6 
&0 

ao 

12.0 

ao 

4.0 

"*"a6 

1.0 

'""i.'o 

4.0 
1.0 

ao 

5.0 

ao 

ao 

lao 

ao 

4.0 

IS 

**i.'6 

ao 

sao 
3ao 

2.0 
81.0 

44.0 
62.0 
42.0 

"si  6 
'mo 

47.0 

''i.6 

44.0 

4.0 
25.0 

lao 

1.0 
21.0 

ao 

32.0 

lao 

&0 

ao 

264.0 

55.0 

40.0 

81.0 

145.0 

47a  2 

92ao 

639.0 

19a  0 
21a  0 

4 

6 

6 

12.0 
21.0 

iiao 

357.0 

lao 
'"21. '6 

12.0 

31.0 

11a  0 
37ao 

145.0 

42a2 
861.0 
597.0 

19a  0 

21a  0 

"'siao 

85ao 

*786.'6 
811.0 

6ao 

23&0 

37.0 
109.0 

122.0 

24.0 

172.0 

3ao 

284.0 
87.0 

6ao 
4ao 

1,141.0 

7 

1 

lao 

ao 

3ao 

2 
3 
4 

34.0 

"36.6 

34.0 
30.0 

uao 

5 

84.0 

6 

1.0 
14.0 

6a6 

12.0 
1.0 

2.0 

4.0 

ao 
ao 

"a  6 

ao 

.2 

1.0 

14.0 

ao 
oao 
12.0 

1.0 

6.0 

4.0 
8.0 

a2 

iiao 

siao 

ssao 
21a  0 

833.0 

7 

ao 

1 

'i24.'6 

2ao 

7.0 

2ao 

17.0 
30.0 

59.0 

ao 

"2.6 
1.8 

ao 

124.0 

2ao 
7.0 

2ao 

17.0 
41.0 

6a8 

2 

3 

811.0 
61.0 

....... 

7.0 

4 

s 

279. 0 

41.0 
134.0 

13a  0 

2ao 
loao 

32.0 

3iao 

10a  0 
7a  0 

51.0 



1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

0 

7 
8 

9 

10 

ao 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 
5.0 

.5 

62.0 
2.0 

lao 

ia2 
7.0 

20.3 
ao 
ao 

11.5 

4.6 

.5 

1.5 

11a  0 

1.0 
.5 

34.0 
"i.o 

""**."3 

11.5 

4.0 

1.0 

2.5 

1.0 
6.0 

.5 

96.0 
2.0 

lao 

ia2 
7.0 

20.3 
7.0 
ao 

11.6 

4.6 

.5 

1.8 

127.5 

25.0 

2.0 

202.0 

29.0 

ao 
ao 

4&0 
1.0 

180.0 

ao 
ao 

52.9 

as 
ao 

2ao 
ao 

20a5 

20.0 
ao 

ao 

5ao 
1.0 

180.0 

ao 
ao 

52.9 

11 

12 

ao 

ao 

1.3 
ao 

13 

14 
15 

16 

1,39&0 
88.0 

27&0 

17 

sao 

18 

255.0 

4iao 

246.9 

707.7 
354.0 
677.0 

600.3 

271.6 

67.3 

286.0 

1,074.5 

20.0 

'oio 

a7 

"a  6 

74.3 

30.5 

19 

4iao 

246.9 
707.7 

4iao 

677.0 

609.0 

271.6 

72.3 

36a3 

1,105.0 

1 

2 

3 

2ao 

7a  1 

4 

5 

as 

5a7 

a  5 

127.7 
20.0 

"30.6 
ao 

as 

50.7 

as 
i5a2 

22.0 

32.2 

a2 

1 
2 
3 

4 

>••■••• 

1 
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Table  II.— NUMBEB  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS— Continued. 
A.— HTJlfBEB  AVD  EKFLOTXEVT,  BT  DTSTITUTIOHft— Continued. 


tu- 
tlon 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 
4 


1 
3 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 


14 


i 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 

7 


State  and  instltotion. 


MI880UKI. 


State  Penitentiary 

St.  Louis  City  Workhotiae. 
St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge. 
Training  School  for  Boys. . 


MONTANA. 

State  Reform  School. . . 

NEBBASKA. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


NIVAOA. 


State  Prison. 


NEW  HAMPSHIXS. 


State  Prison , 

Hillsboro  Co.  Almshouse  and  House 

of  Correction. 

Hillsboro  Co.  JaU 

Manchester  City  Farm  and  House  of 

Correction. 
Industrial  School 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Reformatory 

State  Prison 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary . . 
Hudson  Co.  Penitentiary 
Mercer  Co.  Workhouse. . . 

State  Home  for  Boys 

State  Home  for  Oins 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Penitentiary. 


NSW  TOBK. 


Auburn  Prison 

Clinton  Prison 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

State  Reformatory 

State  Reformatory  for  Women. . . 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary 

Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary. 
Onondaga  Co.  Penitentia] 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary , 

New  York  Co.  Penitentiary 

Workhouse,  Blackwelis  Island,  and 

Branch   Workhouses,  Harts  and 

Rikers  islands. 
State  Industrial  School 


try. 


NORTn  CABOLINA. 


State  Prison 

Alamance  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Anson  Co.  (Wadesboro  Tp.)  Convict 
Camp. 

Buncombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Cabarrus  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Columbus  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Looation. 


Jefferson  City 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Boonville 


.MOesCity. 


Lancaster. 
Kearney.. 


Carson  City , 


Concord . . 
Qrasmero. 


Manchester. 
Manchester. 

Manchester. 


Rah  way . . . 
Trenton . . . 
Caldweli... 
SecaucuB  . . 
TitUBville. . 
Jamesburg. 
Trenton . . . 


Santa  Fe. 


Auburn 

Dannemora. 
Napanoch . . 

Hudson 

Ossining 

Elmira 

Bedford 

Buffalo 

Rochester. . 
Jamesville.. 
Brooklyn... 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 


Rochester. 


Raleigh 

Graham..., 
Wadesboro. 


AshevlUe. . 
Concord . , . 
White  ville. 
Durham... 


Claas. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
J.  Ref 
J.Ref 


J.  Ref. 


Penal. 
J.Ref. 


Penal. 


Penal. 
Penal . 

Penal. 
Penal. 

J.  Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
J.  Ref 
J.Ref 


Penal 


Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal , 

Penal 

Penal, 

Penal 

Penal 

Penal, 

Penal 

Penal. 


J.Ref 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 


Con- 
trol. 


State. 
City.. 
City.. 
State. 


Bute 


SUte 
State 


State . 


State 
Co... 

Co... 
City. 

State 


State 
State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
State 
State 


Ter. 


State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
City. 
City. 
City. 


State 


SUte. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.. 
Co.. 


Avenge  number 
of  convicts. 


Emploved  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 


Male. 


1,511.0 

144.0 

79.0 

132.0 


33.0 


19a  3 
46.2 


15.4 


122.0 
15.0 

32.0 
27.0 

75.0 


161.5 
603.0 

90.0 
100.0 

5a  0 
227.3 


: 


109.5 


79&0 

5oao 

96.0 


696.0 
312.0 


67.5 
33.0 
102.0 
432.51 
338.0 
244.0 


307.0 


532.7 

9.8 

17.2 

61.8 

13.3 

6.5 

30.7 


Fe- 
male. 


67.0 
25.0 
26.0 


Total. 


8.0 


1.0 


4.0 


20.0 
2.0< 
2.0, 
2.0 


76.0 


26.0 


32.7 
30.0 


9L0 


30.5 


1,568.0 
169.0 
104.0 
132.0 


4L0 


191.3 
45.2 


15.4 


122.0 
15.0 

32.0 
27.0 

79.0 


16L5 
62a  0 

92.0 
102.0 

55.0 
227.3 

75.0 


109.5 


79a  0 

5oao 

96.0 
26.0 
696.0 
312.0 
32.7 
97.5 

3ao 

102.0 
432.0 
338.0 
335.0 


307.0 


563.2 

9.8 

17.2 


61. 

la 

6.5 
30.7 


aJncluding  912  attending  trades  schools. 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS— Continued. 
A.— HinCBBB  AlTD  BHPLOTMEinr,  BT  DrSTXTUnOKft— Continued. 


Average  number  of  convicts 

. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 

Employed  in 
prison  doties. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

States 

From 

U.S. 

ooarts 

Mftle. 

Fe- 
mftle. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

2,01&0 
321.0 
227.0 
32&0 

7a  0 

27a5 
137.5 

7a  2 
135.0 

3ao 
4ao 

61.0 
108.0 

22a5 

1,054.0 

144.0 

12a  0 

67.0 
397.8 

22a4 

1,11a  0 

i,02ao 

3aao 

i,'i87.6 

l,40a8 
"  277.0 

21a  0 
2oao 

531.0 
561.0 
94&0 

761.0 

664.0 
12.0 
20.0 

7a  0 
15.0 

ao 

35.0 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

322.0 
73.0 
52.0 
2&0 

37.0 

77.2 
69.4 

44.6 

lao 
lao 

8.0 
2.0 

IZO 

64.0 

264.0 

45.0 

19.0 

9.0 

118.8 

79.4 
215.0 

3iao 

113.0 

"437.0 
174.8 

'idi.o 

71.0 
96.0 
81.0 

21a  0 

667.0 
41&0 

58.0 

.8 

1.0 

3.0 
.8 
.3 
.7 

6.0 
4&0 

2ao 

2.3 
4.3 

2.0 
9.0 

4.0 
1.0 

13.0 

"ii'6 

6.0 

lao 

"2i*9 
106.0 

'ime 

'i42.'6 
13.0 
26.0 
l&O 
73.0 
36.0 

29&0 

120.0 
20.0 

328.0 

121.0 

72.0 

26.0 

30.3 

81.5 
60.4 

44.6 

IZO 
19.0 

12.0 
3.0 

25.0 

64.0 
254.0 
58.0 
26.0 
19.0 
118.8 
22.9 

79.4 

32ao 
3iao 

113.0 
17a  6 
437.0 
174.8 
142.0 
114.0 
07.0 
111.0 
154.0 
246.0 
962.0 

538.0 

78.0 

.8 

1.0 

3.0 
.8 
.3 
.7 

66.0 

17.0 

3.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 
.2 

1.0 
3.0 

3.0 
2.0 
1.0 

60.0 

19.0 

4.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 
.2 

1.0 
3.0 

116.0 
87.0 
03.0 

167.0 

1.0 

ao 

26.0 

117.0 

90.0 

119.0 

167.0 

67.0 
7a  0 

7ao 

ia3 
a3 

ao 
9.0 

4.0 
1.0 

17.0 

"33.6 

l&O 

ao 
lao 

iii'o 

6.0 

11a  0 
'200.6 

"i86.*7 
47.0 

2ao 
lao 

7&0 
30.0 

43ao 

120.0 
65.0 

2,08a  0 
399.0 
299.0 

32ao 

813 

28a8 
137.5 

7a  2 

137.0 
39.0 

44.0 

5ao 

125.0 

• 

22a5 
1,087.0 
160.0 
136.0 
79.0 
307.8 
12a9 

231.4 

1,224.0 

i,02ao 

302.0 
200.6 
1,187.0 
l,49a8 
186.7 
324.0 
239.0 

21a  0 
6oao 

600.0 

1,37a  0 

881.0 
710.0 

lao 

20.0 

70.0 

15.0 

8.0 

35.0 

92.0 

1 
2 

3 

6ao 

4 

1 

4.0 
22.7 

9.2 

4.0 
22.7 

9.2 

1 

2 

....... 

4.2 
2.0 

1 
1 

5.0 

ao 

2 

3 

2ao 
lao 

22.0 

lao 

4 

6.0 

3.0 
22.0 
3.0 
3.0 
&0 

lao 

6.0 

22.0 

177.0 

3.0 

"20.6 
36.0 

"a  6 

1.0 

2.0 

l&O 

13.0 

22.0 

36.0 

28.0 
.3 
.3 

.7 
.2 
.2 
.2 

"4.0 

"i&o 

3.0 

"io 
"io 

1.0 

"io 
ao 

25.0 
2.0 

6.0 

3.0 
26.0 

ao 

ao 

ao 

lao 

lao 

6.0 

2ao 

177.0 

ao 

ao 

2ao 

3&0 

ao 

4.0 

1.0 

ao 

2ao 

16.0 

47.0 

36.0 

30.0 
.3 
.3 

.7 
.2 
.2 

.21 

6 

■ 

1 

17&0 

0.0 

184.0 
6.0 

ao 

97.0 

104.6 
4.0 
6.0 

2 
3 

4 
6 

41.7 
3a5 

8ao 

38.0 
90.0 

"34.0 
0077. 0 

io&'s 
loao 

"ido 

6.0 
4.0 

'ii.6 

""9.6 
ao 

41.7 

lao 

36.6 

86.0 
38.0 

oao 

11.0 

34.0 

«077.0 

9.0 

10&5 

106.0 

6 

7 

ia2 

37.0 

ao 

1 

1 
2 
3 

4 

4ao 

43.0 

6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

3ao 

11 

12 

lao 

19.0 

31.0 

13 

14 

45.3 
1.1 
1.5 

4.5 

.7 

1.0 

a  4 

2.5 

47.8 
1.1 
1.5 

4.5 

.7 

1.0 

a  4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6 
7 
8 
0 
10 


1 
2 
3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


State  and  inatitutlon. 


NORTH  CAXOUNA--ooncIuded. 

Edgecombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

ForBvth  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Franklin  Co.  and  Loulsburg  Tp.  Jail 

Oaston  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Qranville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Greene  Co .  Jail 

QuiUord  Co.  Convict  Camps  (2) 

Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Henderson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Leno  r  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Mecklenburg  Co.  Convict  Cunp 

New  Hanover  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 

Peraon  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Randolph  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Rockingham  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Swain  Co.  Jail 

Wake  Co.  Workhouse  Camp 

Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Monroe  Tp.   (Union  Co.)   Convict 
Camp. 

NOKTH  DAKOTA. 


state  Penitentiary. 


omo. 


Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory. . . . 
Stark  Co.  Workhouse. . 
Xenia  City  Workhouse. 


Zanesville  City  and  Co.  Workhouse. 


Cincinnati  City  Workhouse. . . . 
Cleveland  House  of  Correction. 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Dayton  City  Workhouse 

Toledo  Workhouse 


OBEOON. 


State  Penitentiary. . . 
Multnonlah  Co.  Jail. , 
State  Reform  School. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

Western  Penitentiary 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse 

Berks  Co.  Prison , 

Chester  Co.  Prison , 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison , 

Northampton  Co.  Prison 

Northumoerland  Co.  Prison 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison , 

SchuylUlICo.  Prison 

Philadelphia  Co.  House  of  Correction. 

House  of  Refuge— Boys'  Dept 

House  of  Refuge—Oirls'  Dept 


Location. 


Tarboro 

Winston  Salem.. 

Loulsburg 

Dallas 

Oxford 

Snow  Hill 

Oreensboro    and 
Guilford  College. 

Waynesvllle 

Hendersonville . . . 

Statesvllle 

KJnston 

Charlotte 

Wilmington 

Roxboro 

Ashboro 

Lumberton 

Reidsville 

Salisbury 

Bry son  City 

Raleigh 

OoldsDoro 

Wilson 

Monroe 


Bismarck. 


Columbus. 
Mansfield. 
Canton... 
Xenia.... 


Zanesville. 

Cincinnati . 
Cleveland. 
Columbus. 
Dayton. . . 
Toledo 


Salem 

Portland . 
Salem 


Philadelphia. 

Allegheny 

Glaremont... 

Reading 

West  Chester. 

Media 

Lancaster 

Allentown... 

Easton 

Sunbury 

Holmesbuiig. 

Pottsville 

Uolmesburg. 
Glenn  Mills.. 
Philadelphia. 

0  Philadelphia. 


Class. 


Pen^. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal 

Penal. 

Pensl. 

Penal. 

Penal 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 


Penal. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
J.Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
J.Ref. 
J.Ref. 


Average  number 

of  convicts. 

Con- 
trol. 

Employed  In  pro- 
ductive labor. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Co 

22.6 

23.6 

Co 

41.7 

41.7 

Co 

9.1 

9.1 

Co 

36.0 

36.0 

Co 

9.3 

9.3 

Co.... 

11.3 

11.3 

Co 

63.1 

53.1 

Co 

11.0 

11.0 

Co.... 

12.6 

12.6 

Co.... 

16.5 

16.5 

Co.... 

21.8 

21.8 

Co 

91.7 

91.7 

Co.... 

70.7 

70.7 

Co 

5.4 

5.4 

Co.... 

11.7 

11.7 

Co 

7.9 

7.9 

Co 

24.0 

24.0 

Co.... 

30. 2J 

30.2 

Co.... 

5.9 

5.9 

Co.... 

66.6 

4.4 

71.0 

Co 

15.3 

15.3 

Co 

32.8 

32.8 

Tp.... 

32.0 

32.0 

State. 

96.1 

96.1 

State. 

1,060.0 

1,080.0 

State. 

361.0 

361.0 

Co.... 

54.0 

54.0 

Co.  and 

38.0 

38.0 

city. 

Co.  and 

20.0 

20.0 

dty. 

City.. 

250.0 

30.0 

280.0 

City.. 

207.0 

2.0 

2D9.0 

City . . 

123.0 

8.0 

131.0 

City . . 

45.0' 

45.0 

City.. 

45.0 

••-••• 

45.0 

State. 

160.7 

169.7 

Co 

17.4 

17.4 

State. 

50.0 

50.0 

State. 

226.0 

11.0 

237.0 

State. 

243.0 

243.0 

Co.... 

253.0 

10.0 

263.0 

Co 

10.0 

10.0 

Co 

7.0 

7.0 

Co 

6.5 

6.5 

Co .... 

9.6 

9.6 

Co 

7.0 

7.0 

Co 

9.0 

9.0 

Co.... 

12.0 

12.0 

Co 

76.0 

76.0 

Co 

23.0 

23.0 

Clty(a) 

361  0 

67.0 

428.0 

State. 

429.0 

429.0 

State. 

77.0 

77.0 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONVICrrS— Continued. 
A.— inJXBSB  AVD  BKPLOYXSVT,  BT  IH8TIT17nOirS-<}ontinued. 


Average  number  of  convlota. 

Employed  In 
prison  duties. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

States 

From 

U.S. 

courts 

Insti- 
tu- 
tion 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Ff^. 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No. 

0.6 
6.0 

0.6 
6.0 

2.0 
.3 
.5 
.2 

2.0 
.3 
.6 
.2 

4.8 
4.0 
3.1 
2.8> 
1.1' 
6.2; 
3.9 

Q 
.0 

.9 

.9 

2.1 

14.3 

5.7 

.2 

1.1 

1.0 

2.0 

2.2 

5.3 

7.4 

2.7 

13.2 

3.0 

14.0 

44.0 
3.0 

"i'e 


...... 



4.8 
4.0 
3.4 
2.8 
1.1 
6.2 
3.0 

.8 

.9 

.9 

2.1 

14.3 

6.7 

.2 

1.1 

1.0 

2.0 

2.2 

6.3 

10.0 

2.7 

13.2 

3.0 

14.0 

44.0 
3.0 

30.0 
52.0 
13.0 
40.0 
11.0 
17.0 
61.0 

12.0 
16.0 
18.0 
25.0 
109.0 
82.8 
6.3 
14.0 
10.0 
28.0 
35.0 
12.0 
78.0 
23.0 
60.0 
36.5 

144.9 

1,517.0 

517.0 

66.0 

42.0 

36.6 

296.0 

264.0 

140.0 

62.0 

95.3 

307.3 

64.2 

101.6 

069.0 

735.0 

806.0 

90.0 

26.0 

64.6 

72.0 

67.0 

67.0 

31.6 

445.0 

140.0 

802.0 

789.0 

* 

'"4.0 

"*3.'6 
3.0 

•  •  •      •  • 

2.U 



"9*6 

'*.'6 

1.6 

37.0 
•"4:6 

.5 

128.0 

36.0 

18.0 

6.0 

7.5 

2.0 
3.1 

21.0 

15.0 

96.0 

6.3 

2.0 

6.0 

"*3.6 
2.0 
2.9 

I"6.*6 
1  126.0 

|'l62.6 

30.0 
52.0 
13.0 
40.0 

8 

9 

10 

i.6 

.6 

1.0 
.6 

11 

11.0 
17.0 
66.0 

12.0 
16.0 
18.0 
25.0 
112.0 
85.8 
6.3 
14.0 
10.0 
30.0 
35.0 
12.0 
87.0 
23.0 
50.0 
37.0 



12 

.5 

.5 
1.0 

.2 

.6 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

2.4 

.1 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

.6 

.3 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

.6 

0.1 

42.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

1.0 

20.0 
4.0 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 

8.0 

....... 

13 

3.0 

4.0 

7.0 

1.0.'."'.'. 

1 

14 

.2 

.5 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

2.4 

.1 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

J 

2.0 

2.0 

.6 

6.1 

40.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

1.0 

16.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

8.0 

2.0 

5.0 
1.0 

"i.'o 

16 

1.0 

.3 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 

.6 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 

28.7 

353.0 

151.0 

10.0 

2.6 

8.0 

20.0 
47.0 
15.0 
5.0 
17.6 

129.6 

4.0 

51.6 

113.0 

351.0 

138.0 

24.0 

2.0 

4.0 

12.0 

7.0 

18.0 

18.0 

135.0 

25.0 

291.0 

238.0 

''3.6 
3.0 

"2. '6 

"2.6 
'"".'6 

1.5 

35.0 
'4:6 

.5 

91.0 

28.0 

10.0 

5.0 

7.6 

2.0 

5.0 
12.0 
75.0 
6.3 
2.0 
6.0 

'*3.'6 

"2.0 
43.0 

"71.6 

1.0 

.3 

1.0 

6.0 

7.0 

.6 

.9 

1.0 

3.0 

'•5 

3.0 
2.0 
1.5 

30.2 

388.0 

151.0 

14.0 

2.0 

8.6 

111.0 
75.0 
25.0 
10.0 
25.0 

131.6 

4.0 

61.6 

118.0 

363.0 

213.0 

30.3 

4.0 

10.0 

12.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

135.0 

27.0 

334.0 

238.0 

71.0 

1 

16 

...  ...1 

17 

1 

18 

.... 

19 

20 



21 

22 

—  * 

23 

....... 

24 

25 

* 
....... 

1 

26 

27 

28 

....... 

29 



30 

146.4 

1,654.0 
617.0 

1 

124.0 

I 

70.0 
42.0 

37.0 

423.0 
300.0 

... 

3 

4 

7.5 

10.0 
7.0 

2.0 
6.0 

7.6 

12.0 
12.0 

6 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

168.0 

58.0 

102.8 

309.3 
67.3 

'.'.'.'.'.'..\...'..'.. 

1 t 

30.8 

30.8 

1 



6.3 

1 

42.8 

3.1 

45.9 

2.2          2 

»                     ^ 

101. 6i 

.9          3 

24.0 

12.0 

4.0 

3.0 

1.0 
1.0 

25.0 

13.0 

4.0 

3.0 

626.0 

129.0 

411.0 

53.0 

17.0 

63.0 

49.4 

53.0 

28.0 

1.5 

224.0 

67.0 

137.0 

87.0 

4.0 

,    2.0 
11.0 

"io 
2.9 

"*4.'6 

12.0 

...... 

630.0 

131.0 

422.0 

53.0 

17.0 

53.0 

49.4 

53.0 

30.0 

4.4 

224.0 

71.0 

140.0 

1      87.0 

1,010.0 
,    750.0 
902.0 
96.3 
28.0 
70.5 
72.0 
70.0 
69.0 

26.0 
22.0 

1 
2 
3 

i 

4 

5 
6 

:::::::i::::::: 

1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

5.0 

7 
8 

2.0 

2.0 

■ 

9 

34.4 

445.0 

146.0 

!    928.0 

•    789.0 

1     152.0 

' 1    1.0 

10 

10.0 
25.0 
13.0 
35.0 

*"4.*6 
"4.0 

10.0 
25.0 
17.0 
35.0 
4.0 

11 

, ' 

12 

1 

13 

14 

^ ...... . 

....... 

16 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  ATSD  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONVIdS-Oontinued. 
A.— HITMBEB  ABD  BKPL0T1IXVT,  BT  IB8TITVTI0BS--Gontmued. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


I 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


I 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 


State  and  Institution. 


KHODB  ISLAND. 

State  Prison  and  Providence  Ck>.  Jail. 
State  WorkliouBe  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 
SockanoBset  School  for  Boys 


80UTB  CAXOUNA. 


Penitentiary 

State  Convict  Camp 

Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Aiken  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anderson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Bambeiv  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Barnwell  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Charleston  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 

Cherokee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Chesterfield  Co.  Convict  Camp... 
Clarendon  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . . 

Colleton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Darllnn^on  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 

Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Georgetown  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 

Qreenville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Greenwood  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 

Hampton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Horry  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Kersnaw  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lexington  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Marlon  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Orangeburg  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 

Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Spartanburg  Co.  Convici  Camp . 

Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Union  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Charleston  City  JaU 

Columbia  City  Jail 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Penitentiary... 
Reform  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Branch  Prison. 
SUte  Prison.., 


TEXAS. 


State  Penitentiaries. 

Bexar  Co.  Jail 

Dallas  Co.  Jail 

Fannin  Co.  Jail 

Harris  Co.  Jail 

Hunt  Co.  Jail 

Jefferson  Co.  Jail 

Johnson  Co.  Jail .... 
Lamar  Co.  JaU 


Location. 


Howard. 
Howard. 

Howard. 


Columbia 

Clemson  College . . 

Abbevllte 

Aiken 

Anderson 

BamberK 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Honks  Comer 

Charleston 

Gaflney 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Manning 

Walterboro 

Darlington 

Edgefield 

WInnsboro 

Florence 

Georgetown 

Qreenville 

Greenwood 

Hampton 

Conway 

Camden 

Laurens 

Bishopville 

Lexington 

Marion 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Columbia 

Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 

KIngstree 

York 

Charleston 

Columbia 


Sioux  Falls. 
Plankinton . 


Petros 

Nashville. 


San  Antonio. 

Dallas 

Bonham 

Houston 

Greenville... 
Beaumont . . . 

Cleburne 

Paris 


Class. 


Penal. 
Penal. 

J.Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal, 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal, 
Penal, 
Penal , 
Penal , 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 


Penal. 
J.Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal. 


Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 
Penal. 


Con- 
trol. 


Stote 
Stote 

Stote 


Stote 
Stote 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co. . . 
Co... 
Co. .. 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co. . . 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
City. 
City. 


State 
State 


Stote 
Stote 


Stote 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co. . . 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 


Average  number 
of  convicts. 


Employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 


Male. 


274.0 
77.0 

97.0 


442.0 
28.0 
19.0 
17.0 
20.0 
15.0 
15.0 
10.0 
8.0 
55.0 
11.0 
20.0 
5.0 
8.0 
13.0 
16.0 
12.7 
19.0 
16.0 
23.0 
40.0' 
20.0 

4.o; 

6.0 
11.8! 


18.0 

5.0 

6.3 

7.0 

7.9 

33.0 

10.0 

30.0 

9.0 

45.0 

15.8 

&0 

7.0 

2L0 

29.0 

15.0 


72.0 
33.0 


635.0 
677.0 


3,242.3 
20.6 
00.0 

25.0 
29.3 
15.0 
20.0 
20.0 
26.0 


Fe- 
male. 


10.0 


3L0 


Totol. 


,0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
0 


274.0 
87.0 

97.0 


473.0 

28.0 

19.0 

17.0 

20.0 

15.0 

15.0 

10.0 

8.0 

55.0 

II. 

20. 

5. 

8. 

13. 

16. 

12.7 

19.0 

16.0 

23.0 

40.0 

20.0 

4.0 

6.0 

11.8 

18.0 

5.0 

6.3 

7.0 

7.9 

33.0 

10.0 

30.0 

9.0 

45.0 

15.8 

8.0 

7.0 

21.0 

29.0 

15.0 


72.0 
33.0 


635.0 
33.0 


3|326. 3 
20.6 
60.0 
25.0 
29.3 
15.0 
20.0 
20.0 
26.0 


a  HuntsviUe  and  Rusk,  also  4  farms  and  33  camps. 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONVICTS— Continued. 
A.— HUKBEB  AKD  BKPLOTMEVT,  BT  DfSTITimOHB— 0)ntinued. 


Average  number  of  convicts. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 

Employed  in 
prison  autles. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 
other 
States 

From 

U.S. 

courts 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

50.0 
15.0 

162.0 

70.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
7.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 

1:8 

2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

ao 

1.8 
4.0 
1.0 
6.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 

6.0 
15.0 

ao 

56.0 
30.0 

162.0 

73.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
7.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

ao 

1.8 
4.0 
1.0 

ao 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 

6.0 
4.0 

3.0 

40.0 
.7 

1.0 

6.0 
4.0 

ao 

41.0 
.7 

115.0 
92.0 

7a  0 

"  39. 6 

iiao 

131.0 

7a  0 

445.0 
188.0 

337.0 

552.0 
30.7 
20.0 
20.0 
21.0 
16.0 
16.0 
12.0 
10.0 
65.0 
12.3 
23.0 
6.0 
10.0 

lao 

19.0 
15.1 
22.0 
19.0 
25.0 
42.5 
22.0 

ao 

7.0 
14.0 
200 

ao 
ao 
ao 

10.0 
37.0 
12.0 
35  0 
10.9 
50.0 

lao 

10.0 

ao 

23.0 
340 
17.0 

18a  8 
67.0 

7iao 

872.0 

13,771.4 
1       62.4 
1     128.  £ 
»       65.  G 

;*     88.  £ 
(       4a  i 
\       68.  C 

\     aas 

\      61.  C 

ao 

64.0 
35.0 

"io 

ao 

12.0 



64.0 

i  i2ao 

1       2.C 

>     14.  C 
1       2.C 

)    lac 
;     4.C 

)      2.C 
i       l.C 

>     ac 

451.0 
252.0 

337.0 

587.0 
30.7 
20.0 
20.0 
21.0 

lao 
lao 

12.0 
10.0 
65.0 
12.3 
23.0 
0.0 
10.0 
15.0 
19.0 
15.1 
22.0 
19.0 
25.0 
42.5 
22.0 
60 
7.0 
14.0 
20.0 

ao 
ao 
ao 

10.0 
37.0 
12.0 

3ao 

10.9 
50.0 

lao 

10.0 

ao 
2a  0 

34.0 
19.0 

186.8 
69.0 

7iao 
93ao 

3,899.4 

64.4 

142.! 

67.  C 

>    loa  ( 

>       47.  J 
)       70.  ( 
N      37.{ 
N      66.C 

ao 

1 
2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1.0 

1.0 

4 

5 

6 

...... 

7 

"i.o 

1.0 

ao 

.3 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
3.0 
.3 
1.0 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1.0 

""i.'o 

14 

15 

1.0 
.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.5 

1.0 
.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.6 

16 

1.2 
1.0 

1.2 
1.0 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

...... 

24 

.3 

.3 

.9 

.9 

25 

26 

27 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.6 

28 

29 

.3 
1.0 

.2 
1.0 

.2 

.3 
1.0 

.2 
1.0 

.2 

.8 

.8 

30 

31 

32 

33 

.7 

.7 

34 

35 

.3 
1.0 

.3 
1.0 

.9 

.9 

36 

37 

38 

30 

ao 

1.0 

ao 

ao 

1.0 

ao 

40 

1.0 

60.5 
24.0 

40.0 
14a  0 

378.0 
1.0 

ao 

1.0 
4.0 
1.0 

2.0 

ao 

12.0 

42.0 



2.0 





ao 
6a6 

36.0 

40.0 
148.0 

420.0 
1.0 
7.0 
1.0 
4.0 
1.0 

41 

4a3 

46.3 

3ao 

.6 

1 
2 

22.0 

lao 
iiai 

'  *i6 

2.0 

22.0 

lao 
iiai 

lao 

30.0 

sao 

30.8 
60.0 

2a5 

54  6 
27.3 
4a6 

lafi 
sao 

"*i."o 



2.0 

11.0 

2.0 

lac 

"*4.C 
2.0 
1.0 

ao 

lao 

40.0 

35.0 

32.8 

71.0 

30.  £ 

>       69.fi 

1       31.2 

I      48.  e 

1       17.  C 

1       38.C 

1 





I 

102. 0 

2 
1 

I 

> 

) 

.1 

ac 

2 



a  5'    1.0 
.5 

1.0, 

.51 

1.4: 

.2 

.4 

4.5 
.5 

1.0 
.6 

1.4 
.2 
.4 

3 

4 

) 

\ 

4.^ 

6 

6 

) 

J 

A 

I          7 

8 

Lfl 

1.0 

V 

i"( 

i      9 

OO^Hli 
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Table  II.— NUMBEK  AKD  EMP^VMENT  OF  0ONVICT&--Contmued. 
A.— HUMBEB  Aim  EICPLOTIlSirt,  BT  nrSTmmOHa— Concluded. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


10 
11 
12 
13 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


State  and  Institution. 


TSXAR— concluded . 

McLennan  Co.  Jail 

Tarrant  Co.  JaU 

Walker  Co.  JaU 

House  of  Correction  and  Reforma- 
tory. 

UTAH. 

State  Prison 

State  Industrial  School 

VKKMONT. 


House  of  Correction. 

State  Prison 

Industrial  School. . . 


Location. 


VIBOINIA. 

Penitentiary 

WASHINGTON. 


state  Prison 

Seattle  City  Jail 

State  Reform  School 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Penitentiary... 
Reform  School . 


WISCONSIN. 

SUte  Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory 

Industrial  School  tor  Boys. 


WYOMING. 

State  Penitentiary 

UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 


Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary . 


Waco 

Fort  Worth. 
Huntsvllle.. 
Qatesville... 


Salt  Lake  City 
Ogden 


Rutland.. 
Windsor. . 
Vergennes. 


Richmond. 


Walla  Walla. 

Seattle 

Chehalis 


Moundsville. 
Pruntytown. 


Waupun... 
Oreen  Bay. 
Waukesha. 


Rawlins. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 


Class. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
J.  Ref . 


Penal . 
J.  Ref. 


Penal 
Penal 
J.  Ref 


Penal 


Penal . 
Penal . 
J.  Ref. 


Penal. 
J.  Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal . 
J.  Ref. 


Penal 


Penal. 
Penal. 


Con- 
trol. 


Co 

Co... 
Co... 
State 


State 
Stote 


State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 


State. 
City.. 
State. 


Stote. 
State. 


Stote. 
State. 
State. 


Lessee 


U.S.. 
U.S.. 


Average  number 
of  convicts. 


Employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 


Hale. 


51.0 

64.8 

11.0 

120.9 


60.0 
29.2 


97.0 

103.0 

82.0 


1.118.0 


Fe- 
male. 


197.2 
16.1 
64.0 


700.3 
67.0 


400.7 
182.0 
118.0 


123.3 


220.0 
677.6 


2.0 


6.6 


4.0 


20.0 


Total. 


61.0 

64.8 

13.0 

120.9 


60.0 
35.7 


101.0 
103.0 
102.0 


47.01,165.0 


.8 


4.0 


25.0 


196.01 
16.1 
68.01 


785.3 
67.0 


400.7 
182.0 
118.0 


123.3 


220.0 

on.  5 


a  429.0  convicts  from  various  Stotes. 
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Table  IL^NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS— Continued. 
A.— mnCBSB  AVD  SHPLOTKBHT,  BT  IBBTITIITIOirB— Concluded. 


Aven^  number  of  convicts 

■ 

Insti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 

EmploTed  in 
prison  aatles. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

-Aggregate. 

From 

other 

States 

From 

U.S. 

courts 

Mole. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ao 

4.0 

1.0 

20.0 

76.8 
16.6 

lao 
2ao 

28.0 
137.0 

*2.'6 
1.0 

2.0 
12.6 

16.5 
8.0 

3.0 

ao 

6.0 

2.0 

20.0 

78.8 
29.2 

26.5 
28.0 
28.0 

14a  0 

2.5 
2.0 

2.5 
2.0 

3&5 

64.0 

4.8 

a5 

ao 
ao 

... 

44.5 
67.0 

4.8 

ao 
a5 

oao 

134.8 

ia8 

150.0 
14a  4 

4ao 

130.9 
132.0 

12a  0 

1,460.0 

64ai 

41.7 

12a  2 

941.0 
270.0 

56a8 

2oao 

312.0 
197.3 

ao 
ao 
ao 

2.0 
19.4 

2a5 
ao 

30.0 
51.0 

101.0 

139.8 

19.8 

1S0.0 

150.4 
65.4 

156.4 
140.0 

15a  0 

1,511.0 

647.7 

4a3 

150.0 

977.0 
270.0 

577.3 
206.0 
312.0 

199.0 

4.2 
2.0 

10 
11 
12 

2.2 

6.1 
.2 

4.0 
5.0 

• 'as 
ao 

2.2 

6.1 
.5 

7.0 
5.0 

13 

ao 

1 
2 

19.9 
4.0 

lao 

2.0 
"iao 

21.9 

4.0 

2ao 

lao 

1 
2 

3 

20&0 

40 

206.0 

1 

64.2 

14a  2 
205lO 

129.0 

2a5 

112.4 

4&0 

3.0 
*"i7.'8 

11.0 
11.0 

181.0 

5.0 

82.0 

151.2 
205.0 

140.0 

23.5 

112.4 

48.0 

17.2 

17.2 

250.7 
20.6 

.8 

1.6 

251.5 
22.2 

21.8 

3ao 

11.5 
1.7 

1 

2 

3 

3.5 
&0 

11.0 

.5 

1.4 

4.0 

.4 

as 
ao 

11.4 

.5 

1.4 

4.0 

37.0 

37.0 

25ao 



30.0 

ao 

4.0 
1.0 

1 
2 

2ai 

.1 

2a2 

1 
2 

80.2 
22.0 

1.7 

80.2 
2a7 

3 

9.1 

1 

157.0 
201.1 

157.0 
201.1 

5.0 
44.1 

ao 

44.1 

47.0 
114.6 

47.0 
114.6 

429.0 
1,037.3 

429.0 
1,037.3 

^\ 

429.0 
1,037.3 

1 
2 

h  1,037.3  oonviots  from  various  States. 
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Table  11.-  NUMBfiK  A»T>  ^^^^^'tOYMENT  OF  OON VlCnS-C 

B.— tmaiABT  OT  vmiBn  axi>  '^^^t^ijornawt,  iob  bach  statb 

(For  expl&ii*Uon  of  Uils  Uble,  ne  p.  178.] 


Btoto  Aod  cUm. 

InaU- 

tu- 
tlons. 

Avem^e  niuiber  of  oonvlcts. 

lUr- 

num- 

Employed in  prodoc- 
tfve  labor. 

EmpI 

oyed  in  prison 
duties. 

ber. 

Maie. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

1 

ALABAMA. 
PnnftI 

al 

1 
1 

5 
2 

1,603.7 

'      111.0 

601.0 

;  1,662.0 
'       81.5 

46.5 



26.0 

""6*8' 

1,560.2 

111.0 

617.0 

1,602.9 
88.3 

161.0 

115.6 

03.0 

76S.2 
254.0 

23.0 

3.0 

22.0 
20.5 

184.0 

115.5 

06.0 

774.2 

284.4 

2 

ABIZONA. 
PtoaI 

3 

ABKAMSAfl. 

Peuil 

4 

CALIFOENIA. 

pfinal . 

5 

JUTenlle  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

1,644.4 

6.8 

1,661.2 

1,007.1 

61.5 

1.058.6 

COLOBADO. 

Pen&l 

6 

1 
2 

275.4 
07.3 

^'-.t 

255.1 
214.8 

16.3 

271.4 
214.8 

7 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

ToUl 

3 

372.7 

372.7 

460.0 

16.3 

486.2 

CONNBCTICVT. 

Penal 

8 

6 
1 

542.0 
214.0 

12.0 

654.0 
214.0 

145.0 
103.0 

85.0 

230.0 
103.0 

0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

756.0 

12.0 

768.0 

248.0 

85.0 

333.0 

DSLAWABK. 

Penal 

10 

1 

1 

153.0 
45.0 

18.0 

171.9 
45.0 

11.3 
25.0 

11.3 
25.0 

11 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

198.9 

18.0 

216.9 

36.3 

36.3 

DISTRICT  or  COLXTHBIA. 

Penal 

12 

1 
1 

115.0 
156.0 

5.0 

120.0 
166.0 

30.0 
115.0 

62.0 

101.0 
115.0 

13 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

271.0 

5.0 

276.0 

154.0 

62.0 

216.0 

FLOIUDA. 

Penal 

14 

b5 

eao 

1 

5 
1 

1,034.7 

3,005.0 

28.0 

2,038.4 
363.5 

130.5 
49.0 

1,034.7 

3,225.5 

28.0 

2,067.4 
363.6 

72.0 

164.5 

40.0 

1,003.8 
346.2 

32.6 

76.0 

1.5 

64.4 

104.6 

240.5 

41.5 

1,068.2 
346.2 

16 

OSOBQIA. 

Penal 

16 

IDAHO. 

Penal 

17 

ILUNOIS. 

Penal 

18 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

6 

2,401.9 

49.0 

2,450.9 

1,350.0 

64.4 

1,414.4 

INDIANA. 
Pnnul  ,    .                                   

19 

4 
1 

1, 126. 4 
102.7 

45.1 

1,171.6 
192.7 

626.5 
166.7 

124.5 

651.0 
166.7 

20 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

5 

1.319.1 

45.1 

1,364.2 

693.2 

124.6 

817.7 

o  Repreaentl 
ft  One  Institu 

nff  18cf 
inon  re 

imps, 
presented 

I  33  cam] 

P8. 
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Table  II.— NUMBEB  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONVICTS-Continued. 

SmOIABT  OT  mnOIBB  AND  EMPLOTKEHT,  TOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table  see  p.  178.J 


Average  number  of  convicts. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

A 

9. 

Mar^ 

ginal 
num- 

'CKrec^ati 

From 

other 

States. 

From 
United 
States 
courts. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ber. 

30.1 

16.0 

45.0 

45.4 
5.1 

16.7 

1.0 
""Z4 

55.8 

16.0 

46.0 

45.4 
7.6 

66.0 
36.0 

4.0 
2.0 

7a  0 
38.0 

1,769.8 

278.5 

729.0 

2,616.8 
344.0 

9a2 

2.0 

30.0 

49.1 
38.7 

i,86ao 

2fla6 

750.0 

2,6610 
382.7 

1 

14.0 

2 
3 

255.3 
2.5 

27.1 

282.4 
2.5 

64.2 

4 
6 

fias 

2.4 

52.9 

257.8 

27.1 

284.9 

2,959.8 

87.8 

3,047.6 

64.2 

11.1 
6.2 

11.1 
6.2 

79.2 
4.6 

79.2 
4.6 

62a8 
322.9 

16.3 

637.1 
322.9 

""'i's" 

3.6 

ai 

6 
7 

17.3 

17' 3 

83.8 

83.8 

943.7 

16.3 

960.0 

4.3 

6.7 

21.0 

21.0 

278.0 
93.0 

278.0 
93.0 

986l0 

4iao 

97.0 

1,083.0 
410.0 

&0 

22.0 

8 
9 

21.0 

21.0 

371.0 

371.0 

1,396.0 

97.0 

1,493.0 

8.0 

22.0 

2.6 

2.6 

&2 
6.4 

&2 
6.4 

17&0 
76.4 

18.0 

194.0 
76.4 

&0 

10 
11 

2.6 

2.6 

14.6 

14.6 

252.4 

18.0 

270.4 

8.0 

5.0 
4.0 

3.0 

8.0 
4.0 

86.0 

&0 

94.0 

245.0 
275.0 

78.0 

323.0 
275.0 

■ 

12 

122.0 

13 

0.0 

3.0 

12.0 

8&0 

8.0 

94.0 

52ao 

78.0 

508.0 

122.0 

36.6 

130.5 

2.0 

146.8 
14.3 

3.3 
28.0 

3.4 

38.0 

167.5 

2.0 

150.2 
14.3 

44.5 

7.0 

51.5 

1,186.8 

3,399.0 

112.5 

3,290.3 
1,01&9 

42.8 

234.6 

1.5 

123.4 

1,229.6 

• 

3,633.5 

114.0 

3,413.7 
1,01&9 

6l0 

14 
15 

• 

42.5 

101.3 
292.9 

6l6 

42.6 

107.9 
292.9 

16 

6ai 

4.0 

17 
18 

161.1 

3.4 

164.5 

304.2 

6l6 

40a8 

4,307.2 

123.4 

4,430.6 

64.1 

41.8 
7.4 

7.7 

49.6 
7.4 

18&8 
202.3 

103.8 

292.6 
202.3 

1,883.5 
560.1 

281.1 

2,164.6 
560.1 

7.6 
.1 

19 
20 

40.2 

7.7 

56.0 

301.1 

103.8 

494.9 

2,452.6 

281.1 

2, 73a  7 

.....«•• 

7.7 

e  Five  InstitutionB  represented  13  camps. 
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Table  IU.— NUMBER  AND  EMPl^^MENT  OF  OONVICTS-Oontinued. 

B.— STJIIMABY  OT  HTOIBSB  AHB  EUPIiOTKSFT,  TOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  0IA88B8-- 

Continued. 


Btate  and  olass. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of  convicts. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Employed in  produc- 
tive labor. 

EmpI 

oyed  in  prison 
duties. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

1 

IOWA. 

PahsI 

2 

1 

583.8 
193.6 

12.6 

696.4 
193.6 

197.3 
138.5 

13.2 

210.6 
138.6 

2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

777.3 

12.6 

789.9 

335.8 

13.2 

349.0 

KANSAS. 
PPTI^I 

3 

2 

1 

966.5 
40.2 

6.8 

963.3 
40.2 

260.6 
108.1 

23.0 

283.6 
106.1 

4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

996.7 

6.8 

1,003.6 

868.7 

23.0 

391.7 

KKNTUCKT. 

Penal . 

5 

2 
1 

1,470.0 
90.0 

61.0 

1,621.0 
90.0 

218.0 
46.0 

12.0 
60.0 

230.0 
95.0 

6 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

1,660.0 

61.0 

1,611.0 

263.0 

62.0 

325.0 

LOUISIANA. 

Penal 

7 

1 

5 
2 

946.7 

347.0 
98.0 

26.0 

8.0 
67.0 

972.7 

355.0 
165.0 

98.0 

• 

12.0 

ao.o 

6.0 

16.0 
21.0 

104.0 

27.0 
51.0 

8 

MAINE. 

Penal 

9 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

446.0 

66.0 

610.0 

42.0 

36.0 

78.0 

MARTLAND. 

P4*nfil 

10 

3 

4 

1,260.2 
682.0 

84.0 
27.0 

1,334.2 
609.0 

117.0 
176.0 

31.0 
27.0 

148.0 
203.0 

11 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

1,832.2 

111.0 

1,943.2 

293.0 

68.0 

351.0 

MABSACHX7SKTT8. 
P«fnal , 

12 

19 

4 
1 

2,388.0 

1,199.7 
172.1 

106.0 
4.0 

2,494.0 

1,233.7 
172.1 

1,864.6 

411.5 
601.9 

532.0 
27.0 

2,386.5 

438.5 
601.9 

13 

MICmOAN. 

Penal 

14 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

5 

1,371.8 

34.0 

1,406.8 

913.4 

27.0 

940.4 

MINNESOTA. 

Penal ." 

16 

3 

1 

684.5 
06.0 

"26. 6' 

684.6 
118.0 

177.4 
58.8 

W.7 
23.5 

191.1 
82.3 

16 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

4 

782.6 

20.0 

802.5 

236.2 

37.2 

273. 4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Penal 

17 

ol 

2 
2 

802.6 

1,655.0 
211.0 

14.0 

82.0 
26.0 

816.5 

1,737.0 
230.0 

136.0 

396.0 

77.0 

3.0 

64.0 
20.0 

139.0 

449.0 
97.0 

18 

MIS80X7BI. 

Penal 

19 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

4 

1,866.0 

107.0 

1,973.0 

472.0 

74.0 

546.0 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

20 

1 

33.0 

8.0 

41.0  1 

37.0 

2.3 

39.3 

a  Representing  19  camps. 
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Table  II,— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONYICTS— Continued. 

.— BUmiABT  07  VUMBBB  AJTB  BMPLOTXBHT,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BY  CLA88EB— 

Continued. 


Average  number  of  oonyicts. 

Sick.  ' 

IdK 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

Statea. 

From 
United 
Statea 
courts. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

m 

ber. 

11.2 
4.5 

0.2 

11.4 
15 

71.6 
173.0 

71.6 
17a  0 

86a9 
509.6 

26.0 

889.9 
509.6 

ao 

1 
2 

16.7 

.2 

15.9 

2416 

2416 

1,37a  4 

26.0 

1,399.4 

ao 

20.8 
3.0 

2.0 

22.8 

ao 

133.3 

6ai 

1.0 

1313 

5ai 

1,371.2 
201.4 

32.8 

1,4010 
201.4 

37a  3 

2.0 

3 

4 

23.8 

2.0 

25.8 

18a  4 

1.0 

1814 

1,672.6 

32.8 

1,605.4 

37a  3 

2.0 

610 
16.0 

3.0 
2.0 

67.0 
17.0 

1,762.0 
260.0 

66.0 
52.0 

i,8iao 

312.0 

5 

110.0 

110.0 

6 

79.0 

5.0 

810 

iiao 

110.0 

2,012.0 

iiao 

2,130.0 

66.0 

39.0 
6.0 

3.0 

2.0 
3.0 

58.0 

41.0 
&0 

116.3 

22.0 
12.0 

9.0 

11&3 

31.0 
12.0 

1,216l0 

420.0 
146.0 

35.0 

310 
81.0 

1,251.0 

4510 
226.0 

7 

lao 

8 
9 

410 

6.0 

49.0 

310 

9.0 

4ao 

666.0 

115.0 

680.0 

lao 

20.0 
11.0 

2.0 

22.0 
11.0 

497.0 
153.0 

31.0 
30.0 

528.0 
18a  0 

1,8812 
922.0 

14&0 
810 

2,032.2 
1,006.0 

20.0 

30.0 

10 
11 

31.0 

2.0 

33.0 

66a6 

61.0 

711.0 

2,806.2 

232.0 

3,03&2 

6ao 

188.6 

46.6 
3.0 

41.7 
1.0 

230.2 

47.5 
3.0 

7810 
00.9 

21.3 

805.3 

eo.9 

6,215.0 
1,71&6 

en.o 

701.0 
62.0 

6,91&0 

1,78a  6 
677.0 

ao 

26.0 

27.3 

7a  1 

12 

13 
14 

49.6 

1.0 

60.5 

ea9 

60.9 

2,395.6 

62.0 

2,457.6 

26.0 

7a  1 

16.6 
1.5 

.'3' 

16.6 
1.8 

ea7 

127.7 

'"36.6' 

60.7 
158.2 

939.2 
286.0 

ia7 

713 

952.9 
360.3 

37.4 

15 
16 

18.1 

.3 

18.4 

188.4 

ao.6 

2ia9 

1,225.2 

88.0 

l,3ia2 

37.4 

116. 0 

83.0 
10 

11.6 

6.0 
1.0 

127.5 

88.0 
5.0 

20.0 

203.0 
260.0 

2.0 

10 
26.0 

22.0 

207.0 
286.0 

1,0715 

2,336.0 
552.0 

30.5 

145.0 
72.0 

1 
1,105.0 

2,481.0  ' 
6210 

17 

92.0 

6ao 

18 
19 

87.0 

6.0 

93.0 

463.0 

30.0 

49a  0 

2,888.0 

217.0 

3,105.0  ' 

156.0 

2.0 

2.0 

72.0 

las 

82.3 

20 

224 
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Table  11.— NUMBER  AND  EMUoyMENT  OF  OONVICfrS^^Continued. 

B.— SUIOCAST  OF  HTrXBSB  AKD  ZlKFlOTXBirT,  FOK  EACH  STATE,  BT  CLA88E8— 

Continued. 


Btate  and  cIau. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Average  number  of  convicts. 

Max^ 

ginjil 
num- 

Employed in  produc- 
tive labor. 

Employed  in  prison 
duties. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

1 

MKBBABKA. 

Penal 

1 
1 

190.3 
45.2 

1.0 

191.3 
45.2 

77.2 
60.4 

4.3 

81.5 
69.4 

2 

JuTenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

235.5 

1.0 

236.5 

146.6 

4.3 

160.9 

NXVADA. 

Penal 

3 

1 

4 

1 

16.4 

196.0 
76.0 

""i'6' 

15.4 

196.0 
79.0 

44.6 

30.0 
12.0 

16.0 
13.0 

44.6 

46.0 
25.0 

4 

NSW  HAMPflBIBK. 

Penal . 

6 

Javenile  Reformatory 

Total 

5 

271.0 

4.0 

275.0 

42.0 

29.0 

71.0 

NKW  JBB8ST. 

Penal 

6 

5 
2 

1,007.5 
227.3 

26.0 
7&0 

1,033.5 
302.3 

391.0 
118.8 

20.0 
22.9 

420.0 
141.7 

7 

JuTenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

1,234.8 

101.0 

1,335.8 

609.8 

51.9 

561.7 

NKW  MEXICO. 
PflT^ftl 

8 

1 

13 

1 

109.5 

3,616.5 
307.0 

179.7 

109.6 

3,796.2 
307.0 

79.4 

2,47&8 
41&0 

875.6 
120.0 

79.4 

3,351.4 
538.0 

9 

NSW  YORK. 

Penal 

10 

JuTonile  Reformatory 

Total 

14 

3,923.5 

179.7 

4,103.2 

2,893.8 

905.6 

3,880.4 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
P«nft\ 

11 

^30 

1 

10 

2 
1 

1,311.2 

96.1 

2,223.0 

187.1 

fiao 

34.9 
40.0 

1,346.1 

96.1 

2,263.0 

187.1 
50.0 

96.1 

28.7 

62&5 

133.6 
51.6 

34.5 

1.5 

181.0 

2.0 

132.6 

30.2 

809.5 

135.6 
51.6 

12 

.   NORTH  DAKOTA. 

p^nal , . 

13 

OHIO. 

Penal 

14 

OREGON. 

Penal 

15 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

237.1 

287.1 

185.2 

2.0 

187.2 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Penal 

16 

13 
2 

1,243.1 
429.0 

88.0 
77.0 

1,831. 1 
506.0 

1,13&0 
238.0 

154.3 
71.0 

1,292.3 
309.0 

17 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

15 

1,672.1 

165.0 

1,837.1 

1,376.0 

225.3 

1,601.3 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Penal 

18 

2 

1 

351.0 
97.0 

10.0 

361.0 
97.0 

65.0 
162.0 

21.0 

8&0 
162.0 

19 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

44&0 

lao 

458.0 

227.0 

21.0 

248.0 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Penal 

20 

41 

1 
1 

1,121.5 

72.0 
33.0 

31.0 

1,152.5 

72.0 
33.0 

134.8 

00.5 
24.0 

5.0 

ao 

12.0 

139.8 

63.5 
36.0 

21 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal ; 

22 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

105.0 

105.0 

84.6 

15.0  1 

99.5 

a  Including  912  attending  trades  schools. 
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Table  II.— NUMBEB  AND  EMPLOYBffiNT  OF  OONVICTS^-Continued. 

B.— 8UKMABT  OF  HTOIBSB  ABB  BMPLOTXSBT,  FOB  BACH  STATE,  BT  CLA88BB~ 

Continued. 


Average  nomber  of  conviots. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

AggngAte. 

From 

other 

States. 

From 
United 
States 
ooarts. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ber. 

4.0 
.2 

4.0 
.2 

4.0 
22.7 

4.0 
22.7 

275.6 
137.6 

5.3 

280.8 
137.5 

1 

2 

4.2 

4.2 

2&7 

26.7 

413.0 

5.3 

41&3 

: 

1.0 

3.0 
&0 

**•*"'' 

1.0 

3.0 
6.0 

9.2 

27.0 
15.0 

9.2 

27.0 
16.0 

7a2 

256.0 
106.0 

16.0 
17.0 

70.2 

272.0 
126.0 

12 
2.0 

3 

4 
6 

9.0 

9.0 

42.0 

42.0 

3610 

33.0 

397.0 

2.0 

36.0 

lao 

4.0 
15.0 

40.0 
25.0 

187.0 
41.7 

9.0 
10.0 

196.0 
5L7 

1,621.5 
397.8 

68.0 
122.9 

1,689.5 
520.7 

97.0 

1110 

6 
7 

46.0 

19.0 

6&0 

22&7 

19.0 

247.7 

2,019.3 

190.9 

2,210.2 

97.0 

1110 

6.0 

316.0 
36.0 

39.0 

6.0 

355.0 
36.0 

30.5 
al,446.5 

6.0 
46.0 

36.5 
al,492.5 

226.4 

7,8518 
761.0 

6.0 

1,140.3 
120.0 

231.4 

8,995.1 
881.0 

18.2 
161.0 

8 

0 
10 

352.0 

39.0 

301.0 

al,446.5 

46.0 

01,402.5 

8,615. 8 

1,260.3 

9,876. 1 

161.0 

47.8 
6.1 

7L0 
&0 

2.0 
9.0 

49.8 
6.1 

80.0 
&0 

145.5 
14.0 

102.3 
42.8 

6.1 

7.0 
3.1 

15a  6 
14.0 

109.3 
45.9 

1,602.6 

144.9 

3,0218 

371.6 
101.6 

76.5 

L5 

237.0 

5.1 

1,679. 1 

146.4 

3,261.8 

376.6 
101.6 

11 

12 

1210 

&5 
.9 

13 

14 
16 

8.0 

&0 

42.8 

3.1 

45.9 

473.1 

6.1 

478.2 

9.4 

95.0 
35.0 

6.0 
4.0 

101.0 
39.0 

1,848.9 
87.0 

37.9 

1,886.8 
87.0 

4,325.0 
789.0 

286.2 
152.0 

4,611.2 
941.0 

510 

16 
17 

130.0 

lao 

140.0 

1,935.9 

37.9 

1,973.8 

5,1110 

438.2 

5,552.2 

510 

10.0 
3.0 

10.0 

ao 

207.0 
76.0 

30.0 

246.0 
75.0 

633.0 
337.0 

70.0 

703.0 
337.0 

5.0 

18 
19 

13.0 

13.0 

282.0 

30.0 

321.0 

970.0 

7ao 

i,04ao 

5.0 

612 
5.0 

1.0 

65.2 
5.0 

6.0 
46.3 

........ 

6.0 
46.3 

1,326.5 

183.8 
57.0 

37.0 

3.0 
12.0 

1,363.5 

186.8 
60.0 

20 

35.0 
.5 

21 
22 

5.0 

........ 

5.0 

46.3 

46.3 

240.8 

15.0 

255.8 

35.5 

9061—06 IR 


b  One  institution  represented  2  camps. 
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Tablb  II.—NlJMBii^  XS^  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONVICnS-Continued. 

B.— SmOIABT  OF  HTrXBBB  AHD  UtPLOTHSHT,  FOB  EACH  STATS,  BT  CLA88BB~ 

Concluded. 


State  and  class. 

Inati- 

tu- 
tiona. 

Average  number  of  convicts. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Employed  in  produc- 
tive labor. 

Employed  In  prison 

ber- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

1 

TINNXaSKB. 

Pwnal 

2 

a  12 

1 

1,31X0 

3,686.0 
120.0 

66lO 
86.0 

1,368.0 

3,671.0 
120.0 

183.0 

300.0 
20iO 

6.0 
47.0 

188.0 

446.0 
20.0 

2 

TRXAA. 

P^ral 

3 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

•  13 

8,705.0 

86.0 

3,701.0 

410.0 

47.0 

466.0 

UTAH. 

Penal 

4 

1 
1 

eao 

20.2 

"■*e.*6' 

6ao 

35.7 

76.8 
16.6 

2.0 
12.6 

78.8 
20.2 

6 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

80.2 

6.6 

06.7 

03.4 

14.6 

108.0 

VKKMOMT. 

Penal 

6 

2 
1 

200.0 
82.0 

4.0 
20i0 

204.0 
102.0 

3ao 

28.0 

24.6 

54.6 
28.0 

7 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

282.0 

240 

306.0 

68.0 

24.6 

82.6 

VIBaiHXA. 

Penal 

8 

1 

2 
1 

1,118.0 

213.3 
64.0 

47.0 

.8 
4.0 

1,165.0 

214.1 
68.0 

137.0 

188.0 
64.2 

3.0 

ao 

17.8 

140.0 

186lO 
82.0 

0 

WASHDfOTON. 

Penal 

10 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

277.3 

4.8 

282.1 

247.2 

20.8 

268.0 

WX0T  VIBOIXIA. 

Penal . , 

11 

1 
1 

76a  3 
67.0 

26.0 

786.8 
67.0 

140.2 
206.0 

11.0 

151.2 
206.0 

12 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

817.3 

26.0 

842.3 

346.2 

11.0 

356.2 

WUCONSIK. 

T>enal 

13 

2 
1 

682.7 
118.0 

682.7 
U&O 

152.6 
112.4 

11.0 

163.5 
112.4 

14 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

700.7 

700.7 

264.0 

11.0 

276.0 

WTOlflirG. 

Penal 

15 

1 

2 

e267 
30 

123.3 

807.5 

45.053.6 
4,402.4 

1,385.0 
330.3 

123.3 

807.5 

46,430.5 
4,732.7 

4&0 

358.1 

14,340.0 
3,037.0 

2,673.8 
442.6 

4&0 

358.1 

17,022.8 
4, 38a  5 

16 

UKITXD  8TATB8  PRISONS. 

PeTift] 

17 
18 

ALL  8TATB8. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Grand  total 

e206 

40,456.0 

1,716.2 

51, 172. 2 

18.286.0 

3,116.4 

21.403.3 

a  One  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps, 
ft  From  various  States. 
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Table  M.— NUMBEB  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS-Continued. 

-8UKMABT  or  HUICBEB  AND  EMPLOTKBHT,  FOB  EACH  STATS,  BT  0LA68SB— 

Conchided. 


Average  number  of  convicts. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

States. 

From 
United 
States 
courts. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ber. 

35.0 

128.1 
2.2 

XO 
3.0 

37.0 

131.1 
2.2 

55.0 

440.3 
6.9 

1.0 
51.0 

56.0 

491.3 
6.9 

1,585.0 

4,552.4 
150.0 

64.0 
187.0 

1,649.0 

4,739.4 
150.0 

102.0 
17.2 

1 

2 
3 

........ 

130.3 

3.0 

133.3 

447.2 

51.0 

408.2 

4,702.4 

187.0 

4,880.4 

17.2 

6.1 
.2 

'3" 

6.1 
.5 

5.5 

5.5 

14&4 
46.0 

2.0 
19.4 

150.4 
65.4 

6.0 

4 

5 

6.3 

.3 

6.6 

5.5 

5.5 

194.4 

21.4 

215.8 

6.0 

9.0 

3.0 

12.0 

23.9 
13.0 

2.0 
10.0 

25.9 
23.0 

262.9 
123.0 

33.6 
30.0 

296.4 
153.0 

10.0 

6 
7 

9.0 

3.0 

12.0 

36.9 

12.0 

48.9 

385.9 

63.5 

440.4 

lao 

205.0 
17.2 

1.0 

206.0 
17.2 

1,460.0 

684.8 
128.2 

51.0 

6.2 
21.8 

1,511.0 

601.0 
150.0 

8 

27L3 

2.4 

273.7 

9 

10 

17.2 

17.2 

271.3 

2.4 

273.7 

813.0 

28.0 

841.0 

3.5 
&0 

3.5 
&0 

37.0 

........ 

37.0 

941.0 
270.0 

36.0 

977.0 
270.0 

253.0 

30.0 
&0 

11 
12 

11.5 

11.5 

37.0 

37.0 

1,211.0 

36.0 

1,247.0 

263.0 

3ao 

11.5 
1.4 

.4 

11.9 
1.4 

25.1 
80.2 

.1 

25.2 
80.2 

771.8 
312.0 

11.5 

783.3 
312.0 

5.0 

13 

14 

12.9 

.4 

13.3 

105.3 

.1 

105.4 

1,063.8 

11.5 

1,005.3 

5.0 

4.0 

49.1 

2,353.1 
188.0 

204.9 
28.0 

4.0 

49.1 

2,558.0 
216.0 

23.0 

161.6 

<t8,313.3 
1,829.0 

1.7 

438.1 
106.5 

23.7 

161.6 

d8,751.4 
1,035.5 

197.3 

1,466.3 

70,009.0 
10,367.3 

1.7 

4,702.7 
907.4 

199.0 

1,466.3 

74,771.7 
11,264.7 

M,466.3 

^2,230.6 
4.3 

9.1 

1,466.3 

2,630.8 
23L6 

15 

16 

17 
18 

2,541. 1 

232.9 

2,774.0 

(210,142.3 

544.6 

<<10,686.9 

80,426.3 

5,610.1 

86,036.4 

b2,234.9 

2,871.4 

e  Ten  institutions  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  oamps. 
'Including  912  attending  trades  schools. 
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Tablk  II.— mTMBER  i^D  IStf^^^^V^IENT  OF  OONVICTS^-Continiied. 

C— SmOIABT  OT  inmBI&B  abb  SI^^TXXHT,  fob  bach  CLA88,  BT  8TATBS. 

[Tor  explanation  ot  this  table,  aee  p.  178] 


ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
46 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 


Qaas  and  States 


PKNAL. 


Alabama 

Aii£ona 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Qeoigia 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons , 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Total. 


JUVENILE  BEFORMATOKT. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland.... 

Michigan 


al 
1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 

b5 
«30 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
3 

19 
4 
3 

Jl 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 

13 

/30 

1 

10 
2 

13 
2 

41 
1 
2 
912 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


Average  number  of  convicts. 


Employed  in  produc- 
tive labor. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1,603.7 
111.0 
501.0 

1,562.9 
275.4 
542.0 
153.9 
115.0 

1,034.7 

3,095.0 
28.0 

2,038.4 

1,126.4 
583.8 
956.5 

1,470.0 
946.7 
347.0 

1.260.2 

2,388.0 

1, 199. 7 
684.6 
802.5 

1,655.0 

190.3 

15.4 

196.0 

1,007.5 
109.5 

3,616.5 

1,311.2 
96.1 

2,223.0 
187.1 

1,243.1 
351.0 

1,121.5 
72.0 

1,312.0 

3,585.0 

60.0 

200.0 

1,118.0 
213.3 
760.3 
582.7 
123.3 
897.5 


46.5 
"26.'6 


12.0 

18.0 

5.0 


130.5 


49.0 
45.1 
12.6 

6.8 
51.0 
26.0 

8.0 

84.0 

106.0 

34.0 


14.0 

82.0 

1.0 


26.0 


179.7 
34.9 


»257 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 


45,053.6 


81.5 

97.3 

214.0 

45.0 

156.0 

363.5 

192.7 

193.5 

40.2 

90.0 

98.0 

582.0 

172.1 


40.0 


88.0 
10.0 
31.0 


56.0 
86.0 


4.0 

47.0 

.8 

25.0 


1,385.9 


6.8 


57.0 
27.0 


Total. 


Employed  in  prison 


luties. 


Male. 


1,550.2 
111.0 
617.0 

1,562.9 
275.4 
554.0 
171.9 
120.0 

1,034.7 

3,225.5 
28.0 

2,067.4 

1, 171. 5 
606.4 
963.3 

1,521.0 
972.7 
355.0 

1,334.2 

2,4910 

1,233.7 
684.5 
816.5 

1,737.0 

191.3 

15.4 

196.0 

1,033.5 
109.5 

3,796.2 

1,346.1 
96.1 

2,263.0 
187.1 

1,331.1 
361.0 

1,152.5 
72.0 

1,368.0 

3,671.0 

60.0 

204.0 

1,165.0 
214.1 
785.3 
582.7 
123.3 
807.5 


40,439.5 


88.3 

97.3 

214.0 

45.0 

156.0 

363.5 

192.7 

193.5 

40.2 

90.0 

155.0 

609.0 

172.1 


161.0 

116.5 

93.0 

762.2 

265.1 

145.0 

11.3 

39.0 

72.0 

164.5 

40.0 

1,003.8 

526.5 

197.3 

260.6 

218.0 

96.0 

12.0 

117.0 

1,8515 

411.5 

177.4 

136.0 

395.0 

77.2 

416 

30.0 

891.0 

79.4 

2,475.8 

98.1 

28.7 

628.5 

133.6 

1,138.0 

65.0 

1318 

60.5 

183.0 

399.0 

76.8 

30.0 

137.0 

183.0 

140.2 

152.5 

4&0 

358.1 


Fe- 
male. 


23.0 


3.0 
22.0 
1&3 
85.0 


62.0 
32.5 
76.0 

1.5 
614 
1215 
13.2 
23.0 
12.0 

6.0 
15.0 
31.0 
532.0 
27.0 
13.7 

3.0 
510 

13 


16.0 
29.0 


14, 349. 0 


2519 

2118 

103.0 

25.0 

115.0 

346.2 

166.7 

138.5 

108.1 

45.0 

30.0 

176.0 

60L9 


875.6 

315 

1.5 

181.0 

2.0 

1513 

21.0 

5.0 

3.0 

5.0 

47.0 

2.0 

215 

3.0 

3.0 

11.0 

11.0 


Total. 


2,673.8 


29.5 


50.0 
21.0 
27.0 


1810 
115.6 

96.0 
7712 
271.4 
230.0 

11.3 
101.0 
1015 
240.5 

41.6 
1,068.2 
651.0 
210.5 
283.6 
230.0 
1010 

27.0 
148.0 
2,386.6 
438.6 
191.1 
139.0 
449.0 

81.5 

416 

46.0 
420.0 

79.4 

3,351.4 

132.6 

3a2 

809.5 

135.6 

1,292.3 

86.0 
139.8 

63.5 
188.0 
446.0 

78.8 

515 
140.0 
186.0 
151.2 
1C3.5 

48.0 
358.1 


17,022.8 


2814 

2118 

103.0 

25.0 

115.0 

346.2 

166.7 

138.5 

108.1 

95.0 

51.0 

203.0 

501.9 


a  Representing  18  camps. 

b  One  institunon  represented  33  camps. 

e  Five  institutions  represented  13  oampo. 

'  Representing  19  camps. 

« Including  912  attendmg  trades  achoola. 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICTS— Continued. 

OT  HTrXBEB  AHD   EHPLOTICBKT,  FOB  EACH  CLA88,  BT  8TATS0. 

[For  explaiiAtion  of  this  table,  see  p.  178.] 


Avenge  number  of  conyicts. 

Blck. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 

other 

States. 

From 
United 
States 
courts. 

Mai^ 

giimi 

num- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ber. 

39.1 
16.0 
45.0 
45.4 
11.1 
21.0 

2.6 

5.0 

35.6 

139.5 

2.0 

146.8 

41.8 

11.2 

20.8 

64.0 

55.0 

39.0 

20.0 

188.5 

46.6 

16l6 

116.0 

83.0 

4.0 

1.0 

3.0 
36.0 

6.0 

316.0 

47.8 

6.1 
71.0 

8.0 
95.0 
10.0 
64.2 

5.0 

35.0 

128.1 

6.1 

9.0 

205.0 

17.2 

3.5 
11.5 

4.0 
49.1 

16.7 

""i.'6* 
■***3.'6' 

3.3 
28.0 

""'3.'4* 

7.7 
.2 
2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
41.7 
1.0 

"'ii'6* 

6.0 

""*4.'6' 

"'39.0' 
2.0 

"*'9.'6' 

"*"6.*6' 

■    'i.'6' 
■"'2.6' 

3.0 
1.0 
.4* 

65.8 
16.0 
46.0 
45.4 
11.1 
21.0 

2.6 

8.0 

38.9 

167.5 

2.0 

150.2 

49.5 

11.4 

22.8 

67.0 

58.0 

41.0 

22.0 

230.2 

47.6 

16.6 

127.5 

88.0 

iO 

1.0 

3.0 
40.0 

6.0 

355.0 

49.8 

6.1 
80.0 

8.0 

101.0 

10.0 

66.2 

6.0 

37.0 

131.1 

6.1 

12.0 

206.0 

17.2 

3.6 
11.9 

4.0 
49.1 

60.0 
36.0 

4.0 
2.0 

70.0 
38.0 

1,769.8 

278.6 

729.0 

2,615.8 

620.8 

986.0 

176.0 

246.0 

1,186.8 

3,399.0 

112.6 

3,290.3 

1,883.6 

863.9 

1,371.2 

1,752.0 

1,216.0 

420.0 

1,884.2 

6,215.0 

1,71&6 

939.2 

1,074.5 

2,336.0 

275.6 

70.2 

256.0 

1,621.6 

225.4 

7,854.8 

1,602.6 

144.9 

3,024.8 

371.5 

4,325.0 

633.0 

1,326.6 

183.8 

1,685.0 

4,662.4 

148.4 

262.9 

1,460.0 

684.8 

941.0 

771.8 

197.3 

1,466.3 

90.2 

2.0 

30.0 

49.1 

16.3 

97.0 

l&O 

7&0 

42.8 

234.5 

1.5 

123.4 

281.1 

26.0 

32.8 

66.0 

35.0 

34.0 

148.0 

701.0 

62.0 

13.7 

30.5 

146.0 

6.3 

"*i6.'6* 

68.0 

6.0 

1,140.3 

76.5 

1.6 

237.0 

6.1 

286.2 

70.0 

37.0 

3.0 

64.0 

187.0 

2.0 

33.5 

61.0 

&2 

36.0 

11.5 

1.7 

1,860.0 

280.5 

759.0 
2,664.9 

637.1 
1,063.0 

194.0 

323.0 
1,229.6 
3,633.6 

114.0 
3,413.7 
2,164.6 

880.9 
1,404.0 
1,818.0 
1,251.0 

454.0 
2,032.2 
5,916.0 
1,780.6 

052.9 
1,106.0 
2,481.0 

280.8 
70.2 

272.0 
1,689.6 

231.4 
8,995.1 
1,679.1 

146.4 
3,261.8 

376.6 
4,611.2 

703.0 
1,363.6 

186.8 
1,649.0 
4,739.4 

150.4 

296.4 
1,511.0 

691.0 

977.0 

783.3 

199.0 
1,466.3 

1 

14.0 

2 
3 

255.3 
79.2 

278.0 

8.2 

86.0 

44.5 

27.1 

****8.'6' 
7.0 

282.4 
79.2 

278.0 

8.2 

94.0 

51.6 

""8.0' 

64.2 
3.6 

22.0 
8.0 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 

6.0 

9 
10 

42.5 
101.3 
188.8 

71.6 
133.3 

'""6.'6' 
103.8 

""i.6" 

42.6 
107.9 
292.6 

71.6 
134.3 

11 

'373.3' 

60.1 
7.6 
8.0 
2.0 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

116.3 

22.0 

497.0 

784.0 

6a9 

60.7 

20.0 

203.0 

4.0 

9.2 

27.0 

187.0 

30.6 

«1,446.6 

145.5 

14.0 

102.3 

42.8 

1,848.9 

207.0 

6.0 

46.3 

56.0 

440.3 

6.5 

23.9 

"**9.'6" 
31.0 
21.3 

""zo 

4.0 

""9.0' 
6.0 
46.0 
5.1 

'"   '7.6' 
3.1 
37.9 
39.0 

"i.'o* 

61.0 
""2.0* 

116.3 

31.0 

628.0 

806.3 

60.9 

60.7 

22.0 

207.0 

4.0 

9.2 

27.0 

196.0 

36.6 

el,  492. 6 

150.6 

14.0 

109.3 

46.9 

1,886.8 

246.0 

6.0 

46.3 

66.0 

491.3 

6.6 

26.9 

17 

'***8.6' 
26.0 

18.0 
20.0 
27.3 
78.1 
37.4 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

92.0 

24 
25 

"*97.'6' 

4.2 
2.0 

114.0 
18.2 

161.0 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

124.0 

&6 

64.0 

5.0 

33 
34 
36 
36 
37 

35.0 

102.0 

17.2 

6.0 

10.0 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

271.3 
37.0 
26.1 
22.0 

161.6 

2.4 

.*i* 

1.7 

273.7 
37.0 
26.2 
23.7 

161.6 

44 

263.0 

30.0 

5.0 

9.1 

1,466.3 

45 
46 
47 
48 

2,353.1 

204.9 

2,558.0 

e8,313.3 

438.1 

e8,751.4 

70,069.0 

4,702.7 

74,771.7 

<2.230.6 

2,639.8 

5.1 
6.2 

2.4 

7.5 
&2 

2.4 

4.6 

93.0 

6.4 

2.5 

4.6 

93.0 

6.4 

344.0 
322.9 
410.0 
76.4 
275.0 
1,016.9 
569.1 
609.5 
201.4 
260.0 
145.0 
922.0 
677.0 

38.7 

""62.'6" 
81.0 
84.0 

382.7 
322.9 
410.0 
76.4 
276.0 

1,016.9 
609.1 
609.5 
201.4 
312.0 
226.0 

1,006.0 
677.0 

49 

4.3 

3.1 

50 
61 

52 

4.0 

14.3 

7.4 

4.5 

3.0 

15.0 

6.0 

11.0 

ao 

*    'i"6' 

3.0 

4.0 

14.3 

7.4 

4.6 

3.0 

17.0 

8.0 

11.0 

3.0 

122.0 

4.0 

.1 

53 

292.9 
202.3 
173.0 

50.1 
110.0 

12.0 
163.0 

■36.'6" 

292.9 
202.3 
173.0 

60.1 
110.0 

12.0" 
183.0 

54 
66 

56 

57 

58 

69 

30.0 

60 
61 

/  One  institution  represented  2  camps. 

8  One  institution  represented  2 prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps. 
*  Tan  institutions  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 
i  From  yarlous  States. 
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Table  II.— NUMBEB  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OONVICTS— Concluded. 

€•— fUKMABT  07  KmOIBB  AHD  BXPLOTXEHT,  TOB  EACH  0LA88,  BT  8TATSB— 

Concluded. 


Mar- 

g:inal 

nuxnH 

ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Class  and  State. 


JTTVKNILB  RXrOBMATOKT— OOno'd 

Minnesota 

•Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oxegon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  vElglnla 

Wisconsin 

Total 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Grand  total 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


1 
2 


39 


a267 
30 


a296 


Average  number  of  convicts. 


Employed  in  prodoo- 
tive  labor. 


Male. 


98.0 

211.0 

33.0 

46.2 

75.0 

227.3 

307.0 

G0.0 

429.0 

97.0 

33.0 

120.9 

29.2 

82.0 

64.0 

57.0 

118.0 


Fe. 
male. 


20.0 

2S.0 

8.0 


4.0 
76.0 


77.0 


6.6 

20.0 

4.0 


4,402.4       330.3 


45,053.6 
4,402.4 


49,456.0 


1,385.9 
330.3 


1,716.2 


TotaL 


118.0 

236.0 
41.0 
45.2 
79.0 

302.3 

307.0 
50.0 

506.0 
97.0 
33.0 

120.9 
35.7 

102.0 
68.0 
57.0 

118.0 


4,782.7 


46,439.5 
4,732.7 


51,172.2 


Employed  in  prison 
duties. 


Male. 


58.8 

77.0 

37.0 

69.4 

12.0 

118.8 

418.0 

51.6 

238.0 

162.0 

24.0 

20.0 

16l6 

28.0 

64.2 

205.0 

112.4 


3,937.9 


14,349.0 
3,937.9 


18,286.9 


Fe- 
male. 


23.6 

20.0 

2.3 


13.0 

22.9 

120.0 


71.0 

iio' 


12.6 

it's 


442.6 


2,673.8 
442.6 


Total. 


82.3 

97.0 

39.3 

69.4 

25.0 

141.7 

538.0 

51.6 

309.0 

162.0 

36.0 

20.0 

29.2 

28.0 

82.0 

205.0 

112.4 


4,380.6 


3,116.4 


17,022.8 
4,380.6 


21,403.3 


Table  IH.— SYSTEMS   OF   WOBK,    INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED.  ETC. 

A.— 8T8TEM6,  Iin>V8TBIB8,  VALinB  07  OOODB  AJTO  LABOB,  OOHVIOTS  EKPLOTED, 

ETC.,  BT  XHSTITUTIOHS. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  178-180.] 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tlon 

.No. 


State  and  Institution. 


ALABAMA. 

state  Prison  System. 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

ASIZOKA. 

Territorial  Prison... 

do 

do 


Con- 
trol. 

System 

of 
work. 

State. 

Lease. 

SUte. 

Lease. 

State. 

Lease. 

State. 

Lease. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

P.  P.. 

State. 

S.U... 

State. 

S.U... 

Ter... 

S.U... 

Ter. . . 

S.U... 

Ter. . . 

S.U... 

Ter... 

S.U... 

IndoBtiy. 


Farming 

Lumber 

Stove  hollow  wat^.... 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 

Fanning 

Mining,  coal 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Blacksmithing  and   wheel- 
wrightlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 


Value  of 

goods 
produced. 


852,225 

.319.038 

77,500 

153,003 

16,053 

617, 172 

4,758 

6,450 


1,600 

1,206 

140 

3,995 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


827,457 

123,174 

22,785 

65,133 

18,766 

343,663 

3,888 

6,861 


1,200 

722 

37 

1,524 


a  Ten  institutions  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 
l>  Including  912  attending  trades  schools. 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICrS^-CSoncluded. 

€.— 8UKMABT  07  HTOIBSB  AHD  EKPLOTXBKT,  TOB  SAOH  CLA88,  BT  STATES— 

Concluded. 


Average  number  of  convicts. 

Sick. 

Idle. 

Aggregate. 

From 
other 
States. 

From 
United 
Stotes 
courts. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ber. 

1.5 
4.0 
2.0 
.2 
6.0 

lao 

36.0 

a3 

LO 

"i'slo 

1.8 

5.0 

2.0 

.2 

6.0 

25.0 

36.0 

127.7 
260.0 

30.5 
26.0 

158.2 
286lO 

286.0 
652.0 

72.0 
137.5 
108.0 
397.8 
761.0 
101.6 
789.0 
337.0 

57.0 
150.0 

46.0 
123.0 
128.2 
270.0 
312.0 

74.3 
72.0 
10.3 

*"'i7.'6' 
122.9 
120.0 

"isio* 
"iio" 

19.4 
30.0 
21.8 

360.3 
624.0 

82.3 
137.5 
125.0 
520.7 
88L0 
101.6 
94L0 
337.0 

69.0 
150.0 

05.4 
153.0 
150.0 
270.0 
312.0 

1 

63.0 


2 
3 

22.7 
15.0 
41.7 

*  "iao* 

22.7 
15.0 
6L7 

...  .      1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

7 

.9 

8 

35.0 
3.0 

4.0 

39.0 
3.0 

87.0 
75.0 

87.0 
75.0 

9 

10 

.5 

11 

2.2 
.2 

.'3* 

2.2 
.5 

6.0 

6.0 

1 

12 

1 

13 

13.0 

10.0 

23.6' 

14 

16 

8.0 
1.4 

8.0 

8.0 

16 

.,'.'.'.'.'.. \         1.4 

"  80.2 

80.2 

17 

188.0 

28.0 

216.0 

1,829.0 

106.6 

1,936.5 

10,357.3 

907.4 

11,264.7 

4.3 

231.6 

2,353.1 
188.0 

204.9 
28.0 

2,558.0   66,313.3 
216.0     1,829.0 

438.1 
106.6 

68,75L4 
1,935.5 

70,069.0 
10,357.3 

4,702.7 
907.4 

74,7n.7 
11.2647 

<'2,230.6 
4.3 

2,639.8 
231.6 

2,54L1 

232.9 

2,774.0  510,142.3 

644.6 

bl0,686.9 

80,426.3 

5,610.1 

86,036.4 

02,234.9 

2,87L4 

Table   HI.— SYSTEMS   OP    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OP   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  OONViarS  EMPLOYED,  ETC. 

A.— 8TSTBMS,  DTDUSTBIBS,  VALinB  07  POOPS  AJH)  LABOB,  COHVIOTS  EMPLOYED, 

ETC.,  BY  IHSTITVTIOHS. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  178-180.] 


Average  number  of 
convicts  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 
la- 
bor 

day. 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Averase  daily  wages 

and  nours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

In- 
sti- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 

tion 

No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

Wages 

Hrs. 
10 

114.3 
361.3 
56.0 
168.1 
174.0 
575.0 

"65.6" 

4.0 

5.0 
1.0 
6.0 

7.5 

ib'o 
'25.0* 

4.0 

121.8 

361.3 

56.0 

168.1 

184.0 

575.0 

25.0 

50.0 

4.0 

6.0 
1.0 
6.0 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

8 
8 
8 

114.3 
361.3 
42.0 
168.1 
174.0 
403.0 

"66.0' 

1.0 

1.2 

.1 

2.5 

7.6 

"io.o' 

'25.6' 
4.0 

121.8 

361.3 

42.0 

168.1 

184.0 

403.0 

25.0 

50.0 

1.0 

1.2 

.1 

2.5 

10.75 
1.10 
1.75 
1.25 
.33 
2.76 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$0.37i 

Lessee. 
Lessee. 
Lessee. 
Lessee. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

Ter. . . 

Ter. . . 
Ter... 
Ter. . . 

iL^woflOo. 

Lessee. 
Lessee. 
Lessee. 
Lessee. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

Ter. . . 

Ter... 
Ter... 
Ter. . . 

1 

Lessee. 

Lessee. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

Ter... 

Ter. . . 
Ter... 
Ter. . . 

.30 

10 

.50 
.30 

•  10 
10 

.33 

4.00 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

10 

8 

10 
10 
10 

1 

e  From  various  States. 
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Tabub   III.— systems   of   WOUtt^  INDUSTBIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOB,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC-Oontinued. 

A.— 8TSTBX8,  DTDUSTBIBS,  VALinB  OF  OOODB  AJTB  LABOB,  OOHVIOTS  BXFLOYSD, 

BTO.,  BT  IHSTmTTIOHS— Oontinued. 


In- 
bU- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


State  and  institutioii. 


3 
4 


ARIZONA— ooDoluded. 


Tenitoilal  Prison 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


ABKANSAB. 


Bute  Penitentiary. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


CAUFOBNIA. 

State  Prison  at  Folsom . 


.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


State  Prison  at  San  Quentin 
....do 


.do, 
.do. 

.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


San  Bernardino  Co,  Jail 

San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Los  Angeles  City  Jail 


Con- 
trol. 


System 

of 
woi^. 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Tet. 
Ter, 

Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 


State 
State 
State 
State 


State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

Stote. 
Stote. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
Co .... 

Co.and 

city. 
Co.and 

city. 
Co.and 

city. 
Co.and 

city. 
Co.and 

city. 
City.. 


8.U.. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 

S.U.. 
P.W. 
P.W. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
S.U.. 


P.  A.. 

P.  A. 
P.  A., 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

S.U... 

s.u... 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 

s.  u.. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 

S.U.. 

P.W. 
p.  A. 
S.U.. 

8.U.. 
S.U.. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 

P.W 
P.W 

S.U.. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.W 
P.W 
P.W 


Industry. 


Electric  light  and  power. 

Farming 

Mattresses 

Tinsmithing,   coppersmith- 
ing,  and  sheet-lfon  working. 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Brick 

Railroad  building 

Farming 

Fanning 

Blacksmithing   and  wheel- 

wrightlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Farming 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting, 

and  crushixig. 
Blacksmithing    and  wheel- 

wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Ice,  manufactured 

Stone   quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Tinsmithlng,    coppersmith- 

Ing.and  sheet-iron  working. 

Building  trades 

Bags 

Blacksmithing  and   wheel- 

wrightlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,    machinery,    and 

repairs. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Farming 

Loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels. 

Locksmlthing 

Tinsmithlng,   coppersmlth- 

ing.andsheet-lronworking. 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Blacksmithing  and   wheel- 

wrlghtlng. 
Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 


Vahieof 

goods 
produced. 


S2,400 
380 
250 
200 

2,160 

1,250 

14,150 


216,318 

235,050 

53,024 

35,000 


64 

116 

124 

g97 

21,673 

11,677 

4,930 
9,203 
5,038 
280 
2,400 
10,000 

455 

18,781 

250,258 

2,637 

8,038 
9,966 

679 
19,811 

352 
3,978 
2,417 

360 
2,374 

14,108 
5,933 
8,332 


Value  of 
labor  on 

goods 

pro- 
<raced. 


•1,836 

245 

61 

153 

181 

11,523 


50,183 

100,700 

24,042 

15,876 


49 

37 

55 

806 

43,880 

9,026 

1,609 
4,022 
4,524 
196 
737 
9,244 

233 

10.326 

106,986 

1,922 

3,289 
6,999 

610 
5,144 

198 
2,952 
2,059 

275 
1,752 

10,790 
4,118 
6,296 


1,500 

1,212 

600 

455 

1,200 

455 

2,900 

2,348 

2,000 

1,875 

12,012 

9,729 

OHAFTEB  IV. GENERAL  TABLES. 
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Table   III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CJONVICrS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— 8TSTBX8,  nmVSTBIBS,  VALTHB  OFOOODS  AHD  LABOB,  C0NVI0T8  BMPLOTED, 

ETC.,  BT  nrSTITlTTIOHS — Continaed. 


Average  number  of 
convictB  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 

la^ 
bor 

oay. 

Free  laborers  neo- 
eaaary  to  per- 
form same  work. 

Average  daily  wages 

and  hours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

In- 
sti- 

Hale 

Fe- 
male. 

Totol. 

Kale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

* 

8 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

»i 

8 
8 

8 
8 

8 

Wages 

Hrs. 

5.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 

2.0 
12.0 
72.0 

173.0 

2se.o 

96.0 
63.0 

.2 

.1 

.3 

4.2 

288.9 

31.2 

4.8 

13.7 

23.8 

1.0 

1.0 

60.9 

1.8 

61.9 

7».6 

6.7 

16.0 
33.0 

3.0 
25.0 

l.O 
43.0 
14.6 

1.0 
8.7 

38.9 

'i6.6' 
10.0 

5.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 

2.0 
12.0 
72.0 

173.0 

250.0 

112.0 

73.0 

.2 

.4 

.3 

4.2 

288.9 

31.2 

4.8 

13.7 

23.8 

1.0 

1.0 

60.9 

1.8 

61.9 

750.5 

6.7 

16.0 
33.0 

3.0 
25.0 

1.0 
43.0 
14.6 

1.0 
8.7 

38.9 
30.0 
21.4 

4.0 

2.0 

2.0 

8.0 

11.0 

40.3 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

l\ 
l\ 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

?l 
?l 

6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

2.0 
.5 
.1 
.2 

.4 

2.0 

18.9 

173.0 

250.0 

96.0 

63.0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1.6 

89.4 

7.3 

2.6 
6.5 
9.2 
.3 
1.0 
18.8 

.4 

18.7 

187.1 

1.7 

3.8 
8.2 

.7 
6.0 

.2 
6.4 
3.6 

.2 
2.0 

9.7 

7.2 

17.3 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

2.1 

2.7 

26.9 

'i6.'6' 
10.0 

2.0 
.5 

.1 
.2 

.4 

2.0 

18.9 

173.0 

2fi0.0 

112.0 

73.0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1.6 

89.4 

7.3 

2.6 
6.5 
9.2 
.3 
1.0 
18.8 

.4 

ia7 

187.1 
1.7 

3.8 
8.2 

.7 
6.0 

.2 
6.4 
3.6 

.2 
2.0 

9.7 

7.2 

17.3 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

2.1 

2.7 

26.9 

13.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.00 
2.00 
2.31) 

1.10 

1.25 

.76 

.75 

4.00 

2.fi0 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

4.00 

2.50 
2.fi0 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 

2.50 

2.15 
2.00 
4.00 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

4.00 
3.00 

3.92f 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.901 

2.25 

1.50 

Ter, . . 
Ter. . . 
Ter... 
Ter. . . 

Ter... 
Ter. . . 
Ter. . . 

State. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 

State. 

State. 
State. 
Stote. 
Stote. 

Stote. 

Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
State. 
Stote. 
State. 

State . 

State. 
State. 
State. 

Stote. 

Stote. 

State. 
State. 
Stote. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
Stote. 

Ter. . . 
Ter. . . 
Ter. . . 
Ter... 

Ter... 
Ter. . . 
Ter. . . 

State. 
Stote. 
Btote. 
Btote. 

Stoto. 

Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
State. 

Stote. 

Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
State. 

Stote. 

Stote. 
State. 
Stote. 

Stote. 
Stote. 

Stote. 
State. 
Stote. 
State. 
State. 

Stote. 
Stote. 

Stote. 
Stote. 
Co.... 

Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
City.. 

Ter... 
Ter... 
Ter... 
Ter. . . 

Ter... 
Ter. . . 
Ter. . . 

Stote. 
Stote. 
State. 
State. 

Stote. 

Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
Btote. 

Stoto. 

Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
State. 
State. 
Stote. 

Stote. 

Stoto. 
State. 
State. 

Stote. 
Stoto. 

Stote. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
State. 
Stote. 

Stote. 
State. 

Stote. 
State. 
Co 

Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
City.. 

1 

1 

to.  40 
.40 

10 
10 

1 

1 

1 

.......  ..... 

1 

1 

1     . 

1 

2 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 
8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

30.0  1 

**  1     ' 

21.4 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
8.0 
11.0 
40.3 

■ 

3 

Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 

4 

5 

234  BEPOBT   Oir  Ttt^  VtoSSIOKER   OF    LABOB. 

Table    IU.— SYSTEMS   O?   WOB^  INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CX)NVICrS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-CJontinued. 

A.— 8T8TBM8,  IKDirSTBIBS,  VALUB  0VOO0D8  AHD  LABOR,  C0VYI0T8  BKPLOYSD, 

STC.,  BT  IHSTITUnOHfl — Continued. 


In- 
aU- 
tu- 

tlOD 

No. 


6 


2 
3 
4 


5 
6 


State  and  institution. 


CAUTOBNi  A— concluded . 
Preston  School  of  Industry , 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


WMttler  State  School. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


COLORADO. 


State  Penitentiary. 
do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


State  Industrial  School 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Reformatory. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


CONNECTICUT. 


State  Prison 

do 

do 

Fairfield  Co.  Jail 

Hartford  Co.  Jail... 
Middlesex  Co.  Jail.. 

do 

do 

do 

New  Haven  Co.  Jail , 
Windham  Co.  Jail. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

School  for  Boys 

do 

do 

do 


Con- 
trol. 


State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
SUte 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
Stote 
State 


State. 
Stote. 

State. 

Stote. 
Stoto. 
Stoto. 
Stoto. 

Stoto. 
Stoto. 
State. 

Stoto. 
Stoto. 
Stoto. 
Stoto. 
Stoto. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Stoto. 


State 
Stoto 
Stato 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co 

State 
State 
State 
State 


System 

of 
work. 


S.U.. 

8.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.  W 
P.  A. 
S.U.. 

S.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.  W 


P.  A. 
P.  A. 

s.  u. 
s.  u. 

8.  U. 
S.U. 
S.  U. 

P.W. 
S.U. 
S.U. 

S.U. 

s.  u. 

S.U. 
P.W. 
p.  A. 
p.  A. 

S.U. 
S.U. 
S.U. 
S.U. 


Cont. 
P.P. 
S.U. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
S.U. 
P.W. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
S.U. 
S.U. 
S.U. 
p.  A. 
P.  p. 
S.U. 
S.U. 


Industry. 


Blacksmithing  and   wheel- 

wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  eto 

Farming 

Printing 

Buildlnig  trades 

Farming 

Blacksmithing  and   wheel- 

wrightlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Electric  lig:ht  and  power. 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 


Value  of 

goods 
produced. 


Lime 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  orushii^. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 
wrlghtlng.^ 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Building  trades 

Boote  and  shoes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  re- 
pairs. 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Booto  and  shoes 

Farming 

Booto  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Boote  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tobies,  ete 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 

Chairs,  tobies,  ete 

Farming 

Farming 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed. 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

W^ood.  cut  and  sawed. 

.    Farmins 

.   Chairs ,  tobies ,  ete 

.    Farming 

.'  Printing 


tl,200 

1,206 
2,326 
7,622 
900 
1,272 
1,988 
1,500 

3,209 
6,471 
3,300 
10,412 
3,600 
3.550 


11,449 
1,445 

10,000 

2,747 
5,114 
4,042 
8,555 

5,000 

2,803 

543 

5,682 

5,095 

1,023 

737 

672 

3,007 

511 

1,747 

11,318 

7,000 


280,000 

50,000 

1,800 

18,000 

18,000 

1,500 

1,000 

800 

1,500 

94,500 

4,200 

1,264 

284 

200 

1,425 

276 

790 

16,375 

3,750 

450 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


t721 

686 
480 
1,235 
206 
643 
401 
760 

684 
2,295 

790 
2,098 

616 
1,140 


8,817 
1,095 

7,829 

1,754 
2,529 
3,504 
6,061 

3,438 

1,280 

316 

3,430 

3,066 

606 

528 

290 

2,086 

265 

699 

7,831 

2,250 


42,560 

10,344 

1,000 

9,656 

16,269 

400 

400 

250 

410 

27,038 

3,090 

472 

86 

86 

472 

86 

206 

9,579 

1,030 

206 


a  Part  by  State  and  part  by  contractors. 
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Table   DI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF    GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.--4IT8TE1IB,  IHBirSTBIES,  VALTHB  07  GOODS  AHD  LABOB,  GOHVICTS  EHPLOTBD, 

ETC.,  BT  IHSTITXmOHS— Continued. 


Average  number  of 
oonvicts  employed. 

Hra. 

of 

la- 
bor 

oaj. 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

l\ 

7i 

7i 
7 
7 
7 

5 
5 
5 

1 
1 

8 
8i 

9 
9 
9 

10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
9 

&9 

69 

Free  laborers  neo- 
essary  to  per- 
form name  work. 

Average  daUy  wages 

andnoarsof  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Wlio  famishes— 

In- 
sti- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 
tion 
No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

3.0 

7.0 
&0 
12.0 
2.0 
4.0 
2.6 
3.3 

4.2 
11.5 

3.1 
13.5 

3.5 

6.8 

99.2 
7.1 

las 

15.5 
15.3 
66.2 
42.1 

16.5 
7.0 
5.0 

13.0 
17.9 
4.0 
2.5 
1.4 
5.8 
1.6 
7.2 
27.0 
4.9 

215.0 

60.0 

4.0 

47.0 

78.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

105.0 

16.0 

3.0 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

1.0 

4.0 

186.0 

20.0 

4.0 

*'6."8" 

•  •••  >  •  • 

"ii'6" 

3.0 

7.0 
5.0 
12.0 
2.0 
4.0 
2.6 
3.3 

4.2 
18.3 

3.1 
13.5 

3.6 

6.8 

99.2 
7.1 

13.5 

15.5 
15.3 
66.2 
42.1 

16.5 
7.0 
5.0 

13.0 
17.9 
4.0 
2.5 
1.4 
5.8 
1.6 
7.2 
27.0 
4.9 

215.0 

72.0 

4.0 

47.0 

78.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

105.0 

16.0 

3.0 

1.0 

l.O 

3.0 

1.0 

4.0 

186.0 

20.0 

4.0 

2.1 

5.0 
3.5 
0.0 
1.5 
2.5 
2.2 
2.5 

3.0 
7.0 
2.6 
11.5 
2.7 
5.0 

20.1 
2.0 

7.2 

2.7 

a8 

&0 
11.1 

4.5 

1.0 

.3 

3.6 

7.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 

3.9 
.3 

1.2 
14.3 

2.5 

108.0 

30.0 

4.0 

25.0 

39.0 

1.8 

.7 

.7 

2.0 

70.0 

ao 

1.5 
.5 
.5 

1.5 
.5 

2.0 

9a  0 

10.0 
2.0 

"4.6' 
'*6.6' 

2.1 

5.0 
3.5 
9.0 
1.5 
2.5 
2.2 
2.5 

3.0 
11.6 

2.6 
11.5 

2.7 

5.0 

20.1 
2.0 

7.2 

2.7 

ao 

11.1 

4.5 

1.0 

.3 

a6 

7.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 

3.9 
.3 

1.2 
14.3 

2.5 

loao 

36.0 

4.0 

25.0 

39.0 

1.3 

.7 

.7 

2.0 

70.0 

ao 

1.5 

.5 

.5 

1.5 

.5 

2.0 

93.0 

10.0 

2.0 

$1.60 

.75 
.76 
.75 
.75 

1.12) 
.75 

1.00 

.75 
.75 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 

2.00 
2.50 

4.00 

aoo 
aoo 

2.00 
2.50 

2.80 

aoo 
aoo 

aoo 

2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

aoo 
aoo 

2.00 
2.50 

1.87 
1.37 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.75 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 

8 

8 
8 
8 
10 
8 
8 

10 
10 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 

10 

10 

8 

rl 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
State . 
State . 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
Cont.. 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Cont.. 
Co 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 

State . 
State . 
State. 
State. 

State . 
State. 
State. 

State . 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

„("> 
State . 

State. 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State . 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
SUte. 
State. 

State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

• 

State. 
State. 

State . 

State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

State. 
State . 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 

State . 
State. 
State . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Cont.. 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 

A 

7 

1 

10.60 

8 

1 

a 

•    3 

1 

1.00 

9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Co.... 

State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 

7 

6  Dairy  worker  (1),  4  hours  per  day. 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF   YJOftK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— 8T8TXK8,  IKDU8TBIE8,  YALXTB  07  GOODS  AlTD  LABOB,  G0HVICT8  EHPLOTBD, 

ETC.,  BT  IHSTITXmOHB— Continued. 


In- 
Bti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


2 
3 
4 

5 


C 


8 

g 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 


State  and  institution. 


DXLAWARK. 

Newcastle  Co.  Workhouse. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Ferris  Industrial  School... 
....do 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asylum  Work- 
bouse. 

do 

do 

do 

.Reform  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 


rLORIDA. 

state  Prison  System 

do 

Duval  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Escambia  Co.  Jail 

Hillsboro  Co.  Jail 

SuwaneeCo.  Jail 


GXOBGIA. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Al- 
bany. 

State  Convict  Camp  at 
Chattahoochee. 

StateConvictCamps  atCole 
City,  Rising  Fawn,  and 
Sugar  Hill. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Dur- 
ham. 

State    Convict    Camp    at 

State    Convict    Camp    at 

Fargo. 
State    Convict    Camp    at 

Heartsease. 
State   Convict  Camps  at 

Jakln  and  Blakely. 
State  Convict  Camp  at  Lela. 
State    Convict    Camp    at 

Lookout  Mountain. 
State    Convict    Camp    at 

Pitts  and  Worth. 
State  Convict  Camp  at  Sa- 

vanniJi. 
State    Convict    Camp    at 

Worth. 

State  Convict  Farm 

do 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Bibb  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Burke  Co.  Convict  Camps 

(3). 


Con- 
trol. 


Co 

P. 

A. 

Co 

P. 

A. 

Co.... 

P. 

P. 

Co 

s. 

U. 

p. 

A. 

s. 

U. 

City. 


Lessee 
Lessee 
Lessee 


System 

of 
work. 


8.  U 


City . . 

s.  U. 

aty.. 

P.W. 

City.. 

P.W. 

Cityrt) 
City^) 

p.  A. 

P.  A. 

Clty(ft) 

s.  u. 

CIty(6) 

s.u. 

Clty(6) 

s.u. 

Lessee 

Lease 

Lessee 

Lease 

Lessee 

Lease 

Co 

P.W. 

Co.... 

P.W. 

Co.... 

P.W. 

Lease, 

Lease 

Lease 


Lessee 

Lease. 

Lessee 

Lease. 

Lessee 

Lease. 

Lessee 

Lease. 

Lessee 

Lease. 

Lessee 
Lessee 

Lease. 
Lease. 

Lessee 

Lease. 

Lessee 

Lease. 

Lessee 

Lease. 

State. 
Stote. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

P.  A.. 
S.U.. 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 

Industry. 


Farming 

Stone   quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Boxes ,  paper 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

]£ining,  phosphate 

TurpenUne  and  rosin 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Brick 

Brick 

Mining,  coal  («) 

Mining,  coal 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Farming 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 


Value  of 

goods 
produced. 


$155 
620 

£0,000 
6,429 
1,504 
1,504 


4,250 

6,523 

7,000 

27,850 

10,046 

185 

1,500 

3,300 

6,167 


440,000 

400,000 

11,100 

7,600 

12,000 

3,750 


50,000 
180,000 
373,263 

244,221 
25,257 

100,000 
51,711 

100,1)00 

26,667 
77,500 

161,397 

116,667 

130,000 

25,601 
10,602 
6,000 
65,000 
14,640 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$155 
614 

12,814 

6,180 

828 

828 


732 

2,440 

6,100 

22,906 

2,124 

110 

979 

1,652 

1,297 


173,813 

258,015 

3,756 

6,990 

14,085 

2,021 


14,374 

62,712 

101,774 

136,710 
14,321 

111,338 

17,780 

31,824 

15,600 
29,702 

48,048 

31,200 

24,336 

9,922 

4,061 

3,848 

46,800 

10,296 


a  Private,  with  assistance  by  county 

^Clty  institution,  under  the  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justloe. 
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.75 

„ 

.3G 
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.to 

2;  00 
.80 
.26 

.00 
.00 
1.00 
.00 
.25 
.00 

'.K 
1. 00 

• 
1 

0 
0 

10 
10 

10 

10 

to 

10 
10 

0 

lfl.0 

.83 
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Uuee 

1" 

L«Mee 
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MI88IONEE   OF    LABOB. 


Tablk    III.— systems  of  'nOBifi-i^DUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 
LABOR,  CONVICTS  >MPXOYED,  ETC.— Continued - 


Earl;  Co.  CouTtct  C&inp. . 
Floyd  Co.  CoDVlot  Cunp . . 
FulioD  Co.  CoDTlot  Cunp . 


RIChmoDd      Co.      CoOTlot 


SteU  FanllentlUT . . 


SUM  Peiiltei]tl»y . . 


r»OTla  QouMof  CorracUon. 

....do 

QuIdd;  Houm  at  CoriectloD. 

Btate  RstoTHUttor?... 


Co.... 

P.W.. 

P.W.. 

BUts. 

SUte. 

p 

RomU  uid  hlgfawiiTi . 

Farming 

Farming 

Turpenaoe  and  rddn. 


RoailB  and  bifdiwayi. 
-  ■  ■  highway.. 
RoadB  and  bighwayi. 


Farming 

Road*  and  highvayi . . . 

Farming 

Boada  and  highwayi . . . 


uarr^iDg,   cutUnSi 


.    Brick 

.   Stone     quarrying,  oattlng, 
and  cructklng. 


.  Farming 

.  Boota  and  ahoei 

.  Brooma  and  bnii 

.  Cbalrs,  tablea,  et 

.  Cooperage 

.  Cloflilng.Slo.... 

.  Farming 

.  BuUdlng  tradM . 


Cbalrg,  tables,  ate,. 


Building  tradea 


quarrying,    cutting, 


■OS,  STB 

I7«,M0 

13. COO 

ia,uo 

4,680 

2,m 

18:947 

a'.ox 

6,<m 

aolsw 

3,000 

900,000 

M,i7S 

75,J»S 

3e.6«e 

5,305 

3,BH 

J'S 

2Z 

10,088 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WOBK,    INDUSTBIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOB,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— 8T8TSM8,  IKDITBTBIES,  VALTHB  07000D8  AND  LABOB,  COHVIOTS  EMPLOYED, 

ETC.,  BY  nrSTITUnOKB — Continued. 


Averaire  number  of 
conviets  employed. 

Hra 

of 

lar 

bor 

day. 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8i 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 
? 

8 
10 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Free 
essa 
form 

ICale. 

laborers  neo- 
iry  to  per- 
samework. 

Average  daily  wages 

and  hours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Wlio  famishes— 

In- 
stl- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

F^ 
male. 

7.0 

'46.5' 

180.0 

'44.0' 
16.6' 

*'i'6" 

"2.'6* 
1.0 

"a  6' 
"i6.'6* 

ao 
'25.0" 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 

Wages 

Hra 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

Wages 

Hrs. 

223.0 

62.0 
8.0 
16.0 
16wO 
25.0 

lao 

47.5 

8.0 

264.0 

40.0 

2L0 

38.0 

5.0 

6.0 
60.0 

"i55.'6* 

ao 

3.0 

16.0 

6.0 

39.8 
64.6 

322.6 

188.0 

8.8 

6.2 

288.5 

52.5 

460.4 

92.0 

9.7 

9.2 

4.4 

30.7 

224.5 

.3 

5.4 

2.9 

130.7 

16.5 

15.5 

3.2 

18.8 

17.3 

16.0 

13.6 

7.4 

lai 

53.7 

76.2 

113.2 

35.0 
'46.'6* 

iio' 

*3.6' 
"28.6' 

223i0 

07.0 
8.0 
16.0 
16.0 
25.0 

18.0 
47.6 

8.0 

264.0 

40.0 

2L0 

38.0 

5.0 

5.0 

6ao 

40.5 
165.0 

3.0 

3.0 

16.0 

6.0 

39.8 
64.6 

322.5 

188.0 

8.8 

6.2 

288.5 

52.5 

478.4 

92.0 

9.7 

9.2 

4.4 

30.7 

224.6 

.3 

6.4 

2.9 

130.7 

19.5 

15.5 

3L2 

ia8 

17.3 

l&O 

13.6 

7.4 

10.1 

63.7 

75.2 

113.2 

V 

245.0 
12.0 

ao 

16.0 
16.0 
28.0 

15.0 
52.3 

ao 

264.0 
44.0 

2ao 

42.0 
5.5 

5.6 
66.0 

155.6* 

LO 

L6 

12.0 

2.5 

30.0 

4ao 

20.0 

112.0 

&0 

ao 
loao 

26.0 
164.0 

40.0 
2.0 
4.0 

a  7 

12.0 

7ao 

.2 

"46.6' 
1.0 

ao 

1.0 
9.0 

10.0 
7.6 

ao 

7.0 
25.6' 

ao 
lao 

245.0 
19.0 

ao 

16.0 

lao 
2ao 

15.0 
52.3 

ao 

264.0 
44.0 

2ao 

42.0 
5.5 

a  5 
6ao 

40.6 
165.0 

1.0 

L6 

12.0 

2.5 

30.0 
40.0 

2Qao 

112.0 

ao 
ao 

144  0 
26.0 

174.0 
40.0 

ao 

4.0 

a7 

12.0 

7a  0 

.2 

2.0 

1.0 

45.0 

9.0 

ao 

11.0 
0.0 

10.0 
7.6 

ao 

7.0 

ao 
2ao 
2ao 
lao 

$1.00 

1.00 
LIO 
1.10 
1.00 
LOO 

LOO 
•LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 

LOO 
LOO 

Co 

Co.... 
Lessee 
Lessee 

Co 

Co.... 

Lessee 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
City.. 
City.. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 

Co 

Co..,. 
Lessee 
Lessee 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Lessee 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

City.. 
City.. 

State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 

City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State. 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Lessee 
Lessee 

Co 

Co 

Lessee 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co 

City.. 
City.. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 

State. 
State. 

State. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont-. 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 

aty... 

City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 

18 

10.75 

10 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

.50 

10 

30 

.90 

2.50 
2.00 
L50 
2.60 

L35 
2.00 

L50 

L50 

L50 

LOO 

2.00 

L76 

L73i 

2.00 

2.10 

L36 

2.02 

L66} 

L64i 

2.00 

10 

9 

9 

10 

8 

10 
8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

1 

1 

.70 

10 

LOO 

8 

2 

L15 

8 

Cont.. 

L36 

8 

State. 
SUte. 
State. 

aty... 

City... 
City... 
Cont.. 

City.'.'. 
City... 

8 

.70 
LOO 

10 
10 

2.60 
2.50 
L50 
2.50 
2.50 

L50 
2.00 
2.50 
L50 

8 
10 
10 
10 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

L25 

10 

LOO 

10 

city.".! 

City... 
City... 
City... 

State. 

4 

5 

LOO 

8 

6 

1.00 
2.50 
a  00 

8 
8 
8 

L15 

8 

State! 
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Table   III.— SYSTEMS  0¥   ^JS^K,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CO^WlCra  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.—4IT8TSM8,  Dn)U8TBIB8,  YALTO  0F000D8  AHD  LABOB,  C0H7ICT8  EMPLOTBB, 

BTO.,  BY  DIBTlTUTiOHB— Continued. 


In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 


6 


State  and  institution. 


ILUNOIB— concluded. 


State  Reformatory. 

do 

do 

do..'. 


INDIANA. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 
and  Women's  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

Reformatory. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Prison. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Marion  Co.  Workhouse. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Reform  School  for  Boys. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


IOWA. 

Penitentiary  at  Anamoaa 
do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do '. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madi 
son. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do , 


Con- 
trol. 

System 

of 
work. 

Stote. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.U.. 

State. 

P.W.. 

State. 

P.  P.- 

State. 

P.  P.. 

Stote. 

P.P.. 

Stote. 

P.P.. 

Stoto. 

P.P.. 

Stoto. 

S.U.. 

Stote. 

S.U.. 

Stoto. 

COBt.. 

Stoto. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

S.U.. 

Stoto. 

S.U.. 

Stoto. 

Cont. . 

Stoto. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

Cont.. 

Stote. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

S.U.. 

Stote. 

8.U.. 

Stote. 

8.U.. 

Co 

P.A.. 

Co 

S.U... 

Co 

s.u... 

Co 

s.u... 

Co 

s.u... 

Stote. 

s.u... 

Stoto. 

s.u... 

Stoto. 

s.u... 

State. 

s.u... 

State. 

s.u... 

Stote. 

P.W.. 

Stote. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

P.A.. 

Stote. 

S.U... 

Stote. 

S.U... 

Stote. 

s.u... 

Stote. 

s.u... 

Stote. 

s.u... 

Stote. 

s.u... 

Stote. 

P.W.. 

Stote. 

Cont. . 

Stote. 

Cont.. 

Stote. 

Cont.. 

Stoto. 

S.U... 

Stoto. 

S.U... 

Stote. 

P.W.. 

Industry. 


Chairs,  tobles.eto 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chairs,  tobies,  ete 

Clothing,  ete 

House  furnishing  goods,  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Laundry  work 

Clothing,  ete 

Fanning 

Chairs,  tobies,  ete 

Iron  and  steel,  chains 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Chairs,  tobies,  ete 

Clothing,  ete 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods.. . . 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hosiery,  ete 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

House  furnishing  goods,  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Booto  and  shoes 

Brick 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  tradi's 

Cooperage 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Booto  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Printing 

Soap 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmith- 
ing,  and  sheet  -iron  work- 
ing. 

Building  trades 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Buttons 

Chairs,  tobies,  etc 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Building  trades 


Value  of 

goods 
produced. 


15,362 

17,876 

7,613 

23,420 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$1,545 
6,798 
3,090 

14,214 


124 

56 

111 

18 

76 

42 

979 

1,746 

2,516 

1,947 

4,237 

1,530 

514 

309 

175,000 

32,675 

67,8(50 

35,112 

129,690 

62,960 

6,380 

3,696 

980 

924 

115,485 

22,774 

136,500 

22,818 

114,848 

28,251 

106,750 

6,375 

33,750 

8,136 

62,795 

5,855 

9,515 

3,622 

3,094 

1,556 

2,623 

435 

71 

54 

322 

478 

2,004 

622 

402 

118 

2,406 

1,433 

3,856 

2,639 

2,400 

1,564 

7,628 

1,604 

11,829 

5,508 

1,502 

1,299 

23,746 

5,769 

23,347 

10,718 

1,600 

1,386 

955 

616 

12,281 

5,942 

6,489 

3,234 

846 

770 

335 

308 

240 

215 

57,219 

36,960 

226,000 

45,492 

29,820 

12,388 

90,000 

28,611 

4,432 

2,313 

1,589 

746 

14,000 

5,086 
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Table    m.—SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.^8Y8TEM8,  nrDUSTBISS,  VALXTB  QF  GOODS  AHD  LABOB,  COHVICTS  EHPLOTSD, 

ETC.,  BT  IK8TITI7TIOH8— Continued. 


Average  niinibor  of 
convicts  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 
la- 
bor 

aay. 

8 
8 
8 
8 

6 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Averafo  daily  wages 

and  hoars  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

In- 

sti- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 

tion 

No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Wages 

Hrs. 

8.3 
35.7 
21.1 
46.2 

*'i96.*4' 

164.4 

255.4 

19.0 

6.0 

99.4 

98.9 

98.6 

44.9 

21.8 

32.2 

25.5 

1&9 

3.0 

1.2 

*""3.'6" 
1.0 

39.8 

1&5 
7.5 
18.0 
114.5 
19.2 
17.0 

29.0 
3.0 

2.0 
l&O 
14.0 
4.0 
2.0 
1.0 

153.7 
148.3 

51.9 
124.5 

lai 

3.3 
19.0 



0.3 

.1 

.2 

12.5 

11.0 

11.0 

2.0 

...... 

&0 

"iie" 

8.3 
35.7 
21.1 
46.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

12.5 

11.0 
11.0 

2.0 

196.4 

164.4 

255.4 

19.0 

6.0 
99.4 
98.9 
96.6 
44.9 
21.8 
32.2 
25.5 
15.9 

3.0 

1.2 

8.0 
3.0 
1.0 

39.8 

16.5 
7.5 
l&O 
114.5 
19.2 
17.0 

29.0 
3.0 

2.0 
30.6 
14.0 
4.0 
2.0 
1.0 

153.7 
148.3 

51.9 

124.5 

10.1 

3.3 

19.0 

2.0 

6.0 

&0 

23.0 

1 

*i6.'6* 

.3 

.1 

.1 
6.3 

7.0 
5.5 
2.0 

...... 

3.0 

iie' 




2.0 
16.0 

&0 
23.0 

.3 

.1 

.1 

6.3 

7.0 

5.5 

2.0 

9&2 

95.0 

127.7 

10.0 

3.0 

65.6 

90.0 

65.0 

40.0 

l&O 

30.3 

12.5 

&0 

1.5 

.3 

3.0 

3.0 

.5 

&0 

&2 

3.2 

&0 

22.9 

4.8 
7.8 

29.0 
1.5 

2.0 

30.6 

f4.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.5 

86.0 
74.0 

34.0 

62.0 

5.0 

3.2 

9.5 

$2.50 
2.00 
1.25 
2.00 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State . 

State. 
State . 
State . 
State. 

State. 

RtatA 

0 

$1.00 

8 

State. 

.90 

1.05 
1.50 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.25 

9 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Stato . 
State. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 

1 

6   

9  1 

9    

State.    State. 
State.    State. 

State.    State. 
State.    State. 
State.    State. 
Cont..    Cont-_ 

1 

1 

9 

9  :::::: 

4 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

I 
t 

9 
9 
8 
9 

7 

7 

9&2 

95.0 

127.7 

10.0 

3.0 

65.6 

90.0 

65.0 

40.0 

l&O 

30.3 

12.5 

&0 

1.6 

.3 

1.35 
1.60 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.19} 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

a 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State . 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 

StAtA. 

State.    State. 
Cont..   Cont.. 
Cont..    Cont.. 
Cont..    Cont.. 
Cont   J  Cont 

3 

.  874     10 

1.50 

.55 
1.56 

.66 
1.00 

.75 
1.00 

.75 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 

Cont..j  Cont..|  Cont.. 
Cont..    Cont..'  Cont.. 
State  .!  Stato  .   State  . 
State.    State.'  State. 
Stato.    State.!  State. 
Co....'  Co '  Co 

:::::::'::-::i 

4 

.60] 

9 

Co Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

State. 

9  .    3.0 

.75 
1.00 

.75 

1.33 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

1.12A 

2.78^ 

1.20 
3.00 

1.00 
.75 
.75 
1.25 
1.00 
1.40 

1.39i 
2.00 

1.25 
l.te 
1.5D 
.75 
L75 

10 
9 

9 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

State. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

State. 

7 
7 
8) 

.5 
&0 
&2 

5 

8      3.2 

State.    State.'  State. 
State.:  State.'  State. 

8 

0.0 
22.0 

State.    Stato. 
State .    State . 
State .   Stato . 

State. 
State. 
State. 

Cont.. 
State . 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

g  ,     4.8 

ft 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

7.8 

29.0 
1.5 

2.0 

l&O 

14.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.5 

86.0 
74.0 

34.0 

62.0 

5.0 

3.2 

9.5 

Cont.. 
State . 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
Cont. . 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State  . 

1 

.50 

10 

State  .'  State  . 

State . 
Cont. . 

Cont.. 

State. 
Cont.. 

Cont.- 

2 

Cont..!  Cont..i  Cont.- 

State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

9061—06- 


16 
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x^poBn  o< 


^\ 


commisSIOkitr  of  labor. 


Table   111.— SY^BMS  OY   ^J^^,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS    AND 

lABOR,  CO^I^T^  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-<>>ntinued. 

A.— 8T8TEVB1  IKDUSTBIEB^  TMOIB  OF  000P8  AHB  LABOB,  C0KYICT8  EMPLOYED, 

ETC.,  BY  IH8T1TUT10K8— Continued. 


In- 
Bti- 
tu- 
tfon 
No. 


State  and  Institution. 


IOWA— concluded. 
State  Industrial  Sdiool  for 

...^lo':. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

KANSAS. 

Stats  Industrial  Reforma- 
tory. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Penitentiary 

do , 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Boys'  Industrial  School. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


KENTUCKT. 

Branch  Penitentiary. 
do 


do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Penitentiary . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Houses  of  Reform. 
....do 


LoinaiANA. 

State  Penitentiary. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 


MArNX. 


state  Prison, 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Con- 
trol. 


stats. 

State, 
state. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 


State 

State 
Stote 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State , 


System 

oi 
work. 


P.A.. 
S.U... 

s.u... 

S.U... 

s.u... 

P.W.. 


p.  A. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.W. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
p.  A. 
p.  A. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.U. 

s.  u. 

P.W. 


Industry. 


Fanning , 


Clothing,  etc... 

Farming 

Harness 

Printing 

Buikilng  trades. 


1 


Farming. 


State . 

Cont.. 

state . 

Cont.. 

State . 

Cont.. 

State . 

Cont.. 

State . 

S.  U.. 

State . 

P.  W.. 

State . 

Cont.. 

State . 

Cont.. 

State . 

Cont.. 

State . 

Cont.. 

State . 

P.  A.. 

State . 

S.  U.. 

State . 

P.  P.. 

State . 

3,  U.. 

State . 

P.  A.. 

State . 

P.  A.. 

State . 

S.  U.. 

State . 

S.  U.. 

State . 

P.  W  . 

State . 

P.  A.. 

State . 

P.  A.. 

State . 

P.  A.. 

State . 

P.  A.. 

State . 

P.  A. . 

Boosts  and  shoes 

Clothhig 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Cliairs,  tables,  etc 

Binding  twine 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Farming 

Harness , 

Boots  and  shoes , 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming , 

Harness , 

Building  trades , 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Harness 

Stove  hollow  ware. . . 

Teaming 

Building  trades 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 
Chalr.9,  tables,  etc. . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Clothing,  etc 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . 
Farming 


Clothing,  etc.. 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc.. 

Farming 

Levee  building. 


Brooms  and  brushes. . 
Carriages  and  wagons. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 


Value  of 

goods 
produced. 


$4,068 

9,  CIO 

13,344 

624 

587 

14,120 


724 

1,306 

9,504 

7,407 

37,293 

75,850 

219,599 

21,343 

7,380 

7,418 

151,443 

7,197 

10,250 

11,000 

1,011 

625 

1,000 

6,281 

335 

175 

1,250 


Value  of 

labor  on 

goods 

pro- 

dueed. 


$1,540 

3,465 

5,390 

462 

462 

6,022 


464 

969 

4,437 

3,476 

20,471 

27,037 

39,910 

12,664 

4,050 

3,560 

104,994 

5,756 

0,217 

3,838 
243 
462 
770 

3^234 

104 

87 

1,001 


390,000 

34,100 

77.500 

23,250 

118,300 

25,833 

38,200 

11,022 

2,333 

2,333 

4,817 

3,110 

390,000 

138, 192 

60.000 

23,175 

400,000 

144,071 

2,800 

2,14.') 

971 

700 

500 

150 

4,. 372 

781 

4,800 

2,078 

325 

155 

67,408 

110,051 

19,000 

15,500 

15,650 

25.188 

180,000 

120,  r27 

28.423 

15, 470 

40,000 

20,400 

610 

426 

2,172 

530 

45,000 

17,000 
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Table   ni.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC-Oontinued. 

A.— •T8TBMS,  nroUBTBIBS,  VALUB  OF  000D8  AHD  lABOB,  GOHTECTB  X]an.OTBD» 

ETC.,  BT  nrsnTUnOHB — Conlinoed. 


Average  number  of 
convicta  employed . 

Urs. 
of 
la- 
bor 

day. 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

4i 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Arerace  daily  wa^ss 

andnoursof  free 

laborers  performing 

Uke  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

Sti- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

to- 

tiOD 

No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

Wages 

Hra 

20^0 
45.0 

7ao 

2.0 

2.0 

54.5 

4.0 

5.0 
23.0 
30.0 
88.3 
155.0 
95.0 
5&0 
1&2 
31.0 

38ao 

25.0 

27.0 

20.0 

2.1 

4.0 

4.0 

22.0 

.9 

.8 

&4 

172.0 
62.0 

137.0 
47.0 
22.0 
20.0 

306.0 
65.0 

64(X0 

*'*i6.'6* 

80.0 

""47aT 

50.0 

ioa3 

315.0 

40.3 

40.0 

1.0 

a2 

44.0 

"6.*8" 

27*6" 

10.0 

11.0 

3.0 

1.0 
25.6' 

2ao 

45.0 

70.0 

2.0 

2.0 

64.6 

4.0 

5.0 
23.0 
30.0 
88.3 

155.0 
95.0 
55.0 
25.0 
31.0 

380.0 
25.0 

27.0 

20.0 

2.1 

4.0 

4.0 

22.0 

.9 

.8 

6.4 

172.0 
62.0 

137.0 
47.0 
22.0 
20.0 

305.0 
65.0 

667.0 
10. 0 
11.0 

ao 

10. 0 
80.0 

1.0 

47a  4 

75.0 

106.3 

315.0 

40.3 

49.0 

1.0 

a2 

44.0 

20.0 

45.0 

70.0 

2.0 

2.0 

54.5 

2.0 

2.5 
H.5 
l&O 
44.2 
52.0 
65.0 
27.5 

9.0 

15.5 

190.0 

12:5 

las 

10.0 

2.1 

4.0 

4.0 

22.0 

.9 

.8 

6.4 

90.0 
30.0 
60.0 
20.0 
10.0 
10.0 

230.0 
30.0 

325.0 

"is" 

20.0 

473.4' 
50.0 
106.3 
315.0 

26.0 

24.0 

.5 

1.7 

20.0 

"as" 

is.'o 

5.0 

ao 

.5 

1.0 
'25*0 

2ao 

45.0 

70.0 

2.0 

2.0 

54.5 

2.0 

2.5 
11.5 
15.0 
44.2 
52.0 
65.0 
27.5 
12.5 
15.5 
190.0 
12.5 

las 

10.0 

2.1 

4.0 

4.0 

22.0 

.9 

.8 

6.4 

90.0 
30.0 
60.0 
20.0 
10.0 

lao 
23ao 

30.0 

34ao 

6.0 

ao 

.5 

4.5 

20.0 

1.0 

47a  4 

75.0 

106.3 

315. 0 

26.0 

24.0 

.5 

1.7 

20.0 

to.  50 

.50 
.50 

.75 
.75 
.5^ 

•  75 

1.25 
1.25 

.75 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

.75 
1.80 
1.50 

1.50 

1. 25 

.75 

.75 

1.25 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

1.10 
2.25 
1.25 
1.60 
.75 
1.00 
1.75 
2.25 
1.40 

K) 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

s 

8 
8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
U) 
10 
10 

10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State . 

State. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 

State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 

State . 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
Cont.. 
Cont;. 
Cont.. 
State . 

Stote. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

Stote . 

Stote. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont .  - 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 

State . 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State. 

State . 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State . 

State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 

3 

1 

• 

2 

10.75 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

.75 
1.25 

.75 
1.00 

10 

9 

10 

10 

State.'  State. 
State .'  Stat«. 

i.25 
.75 

10 
10 

State . 
State . 

State . 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State . 

State . 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State . 

State . 
State . 

Stote. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 

State. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 

3 

.50 

10 

1 

.75 

.75 

.75 

1.25 

1.75 
2.62 
2.50 
1.00 
2.50 

10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
9 
9 
10 
9 

'.50 

10 

1 
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Table  HI.— SYSTEMS   OF 


rtt« 


COMMIS8I0NEB    OF   LABOR. 


OF  ^%^^,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 
LABOR,  C0!^V1CV^  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 


^Q5^ 


A.— 8T8TEM8,  IHDTJ8TRIES,  VALtl^  OF  GOODS  AlTD  LABOR,  GOHYICTS  EICPLOYED, 

ETC.,  BY  IKSTITITTIOHS— Continued. 


In- 

8ti- 

tu- 

tiOl! 

No. 


2 
3 


6 
6 

7 


5 


State  and  Institution. 


M  AiNK— concluded. 


State  Prison 

do 

do 

Androscoggin  Co.  Jail 

Cumberland  Co.  Jail 

do 

Penobscot  Co.  Jail 

do 

York  Co.  Jail 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

State  School  for  Boys 

do 

do 

do 

do 


MARYLAND. 

House  of  Correction. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Penitentiary, 

do 

....do 


....do 

do 

do 

Baltimore  City  Jail, 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Uouse  of  Reformation  for 
Colored  Boys. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

House  of  Refuge 

do 

do 

Industrial  Homo  for  Col- 
ored Giris. 

do 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 
for  Boys. 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


State . 

State . 

State . 

Co..., 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co..., 

State . 

State , 

State , 

State , 

State 

State 


State , 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State . 

State , 

State 

State 

State , 
State 
State 
City. 
City. 
City . 
City. 
City . 


State  t> 

State  t> 
State  ft 
State  b 
State  b 
State  b 
State  ft 
State  6 
State  ft 

State  ft 
State  ft 

State  ft 
State  ft 
State  ft 
State  ft 
State  ft 
State  ft 
State  ft 
State  ft 


System 

of 
work. 


P.  A. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 
Cont. 
Cont. 

s.  u. 

Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
S.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  P. 
8.  U 
S.  U. 
8.  U. 


Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 

S.  U.. 

s.  u . . 

Cont., 
Cont., 
Cont. 

Cont. 
S.  U . , 
8.  U. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
S.  U. 
S.  U., 
S.  U. 


P.  A. 

P.  P. 
S.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 
P.  P. 

8.  U. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
P.  A. 


P. 
S. 


A 

U. 


s.  u. . . 
s.  u... 

8.  IT... 
P.W.. 


Industry. 


Wood,  cut  and  sawed. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 


Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc. . . 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Clothing,  etc 

Soap 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc. . . 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Tinsmitning,  coppcrsmith- 
Ing,  and  sheet-iron  work- 
ing. 

Farming 


Value  of 

Value  of 

labor  on 

goods 

goods 

produced. 

pro- 

duced. 

$1,995 

$708 

3,192 

1,186 

300 

77 

23,868 

5,467 

112,800 

19,035 

1,200 

575 

18.600 

3,660 

29,280 

3,206 

21,900 

3,350 

2,94.'i 

2,295 

888 

250 

19,500 

4,774 

680 

145 

1,735 

488 

8,223 

699 

10,000 

4.517 

14,280 

11,780 

46,350 

29,842 

5.5,000 

34,085 

1,993 

493 

3,940 

3,049 

398, 198 

65,876 

300,000 

129,270 

112,000 

28,669 

112,838 

25.759 

3,860 

1,581 

591 

247 

40,000 

16,270 

30,717 

15,365 

801 

657 

2,313 

1,031 

418 

263 

944 

961 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. 
Boots  and  shoes.. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 


Clothing,  etc 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Printing 

Building  trades 


7,275 

2,056 

576 

465 

2,046 

658 

4.687 

3.844 

22,000 

6,342 

751 

230 

3,176 

1.268 

10, 148 

1,332 

936 

601 

30,000 

6,992 

60,345 

10,716 

7,039 

c2,394 

2,372 

1,900 

8,128 

1.368 

7,810 

d2,320 

347 

171 

406 

379 

1,854 

941 

o  Instructor  is  a  convict, 
ft  And  city  of  Baltimore. 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS    OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-<}ontinued. 

A.— SYSTEMS,  IHDUSTBIES,  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AHD  LABOB,  COKVICTS  EMPLOYED. 

ETC.,  BY  IKSTITTJTI0H8— Continued. 


Avera^^e  number  of 
convicts  employed. 


Male. 


4.0 

2.0 

5.0 

.5 

30.0 

90.0 

3.0 

29.6 

12.0 

33.0 

67.0 

i.« 

77.0 

2.7 

12.0 

4.7 

15.0 

25.0 

134.0 

17.0 

166.0 

1.2 

15.0 

201.0 

353.0 

59.0 

91.0 

4ao 

4.0 

1.0 

ll&O 

78.0 

■ 

3.0 

8.0 

io 

8.0 

86.0 

8.0 

8.0 

32.0 

94.0 

4.0 

13.0 

is.  6 

9.0 

90.6 

179.0 

5.0 

15.0 

18.0 

5.0 

4.0 

5.0 

8.0 

Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


4.0 

7.0 

.5 

39.0 

90.0 

ao 

29.0 
12.0 
33.0 
57.0 

1.6 
77.0 

2.7 
12.0 

4.7 


15.0 

25.0 

151.0 

166.0 

1.2 

15.0 
201.0 
412.0 

91.0 

4a  0 

4.0 

1.0 

118.0 

78.0 

ao 

8.0 
2.0 


ao 

86.0 

ao 
ao 

32.0 

94.0 

4.0 

lao 

lao 

9.0 
90.0 

179.0 

5.0 

15.0 

lao 

5.0 
4.0 
5.0 

ao 


Hrs. 
of 
la- 
bor 
per 
aay. 


Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

0 

5 

10 

4 

4 

4 

10 


Male. 


1.7 

2.0 

.3 

lao 

45.0 


ao 

6.0 

ao 


.7 

26.0 

.7 


2.0 


11.0 
20.0 
67.0 
83.0 
1.0 
11.0 
^  150. 0 
84,265. 0 

8$  6ao 


8i 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


7! 

Jl 

4 

7 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


32.0 

ao 

.8 

59.0 

39.0 

1.5 


1.0 


4.0 

22.0 
2.0 
2.0 
16.0 
24.0 
1.0 
4.0 


2a  0 


47. 
1. 
5. 
5. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


Fe- 
male. 


2.0 


2.5 


1.5 


15.0 


4.0 


a5 


44.0 


4.0 


6.0 

ao 


Total 


1.7 

4.5 

.3 

lao 

45.0 
1.5 

ao 

6.0 

ao 

15.0 

.7 

26.0 

.7 

4.0 

2.0 


11.0 
20.0 
75.5 

sao 

1.0 

11.0 

150.0 

309.0 

68.0 

32.0 

ao 

.8 

59.0 

30.0 

1.5 

4.0 

1.0 


4.0 

22.0 
2.0 
2.0 
16.0 
24.0 
1.0 
4.0 
6.0 

ao 
2a  0 

47.0 
1.3 
5.0 
5.0 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 


Average  daily  wages 

and  nours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 


Who  furnishes — 


Male. 


Wages 


$1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.75 
1.50 


Hrs. 


1.20 
1.50 
1.75 


1.20 


1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 

2.75 
2.00 
1.25 
1.05 
1.50 
1.50 


1.00 


1.00 

.67 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 


2.00 

1.50 

1.38} 

2.50 

2.00 

1.00 

1.25 

2.50 

2.75  I 


9 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


10 


0 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 


10 


10 

10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 


9 

9 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 

0 

8 


Female. 


Wages 

II  rs. 

Power. 

State . 

$0.75 

10 

State . 
State . 

Co 

Co 

1.25 

9 

Co.'.'!! 

Co 

Co 

1.00 

10 

State . 

1 

State . 

State . 

1.00 

10 

State . 
State. 

State. 

1 

State . 

1.00 

9 

State . 
State . 

State . 

State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

State . 
State . 

1.00 

9 

I 

1 

1 

City.. 
City.. 
City.. 



1.00 

10 

1 

State  b 

1 

1 

State . 

1 

1 

State  b 
State  b 

State b 
State  b 

State  6 

1.00 
1.00 

9 
10 

State  b 
Stated 

State  b 
State  6 

Ma- 
chinery 

and 
tools. 


State 

State 

State 

Cont. 

Cont. 

Co... 

Cont. 

Cont- 

Cont. 

State 

State 

State . 

State 

State . 

State. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
State 
State 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
State . 
State . 
Cont. 
Cont., 
City.. 
City . . 
City . , 


State b 

Stated 
State  b 
State  b 
State  b 
Cont.. 
State  b 
State  b 
Cont.. 

State  b 
Cont.. 

Cont.. 
State  b 
State  b 
State  b 
State b 
State b 
State  b 
Stated 


Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 


State . 
State . 
State . 
Cont., 
Cont., 
Co.... 
Cont.. 
Cont., 
Cont. . 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 

State 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
State 
State 
Cont. 
Cont. 
City. 
City . 
City . 


State  » 

State  b 
State  b 
Stated 
State  b 
Cont. 
State  b 
State  b 
Cont. 

Stated 
Cont.. 

Cont.. 
Stated 
Stated 
State  b 
State  b 
State  b 
State  b 
State  b 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


a 

3 


6 
6 
7 


8 


5 
6 
7 


e  Including  $2,156  paid  to  5  farm  hands  who  acted  as  instructors  as  well  as  laborers. 
i  Including  $2,156  paid  to  7  farm  hands  who  act  as  instructors  as  well  as  laborers. 
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Table 


BEFOirr  01  T 


JJ0  V 


iQflSSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


iSTEMS  OF  ViOg;^  INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 
LABOR,  CONVlCtS  EMWiOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 


A«— STBTBIES,  VmmWOM,  "VAXirS  OF  OOOPg  AID  LABOX,  OOWICTS  XHFLOTXD, 

XTO.,  BT  IBITlTUTiOBS — Continued. 


In- 
■ti- 
tn- 
tlon 
NoJ 


8 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 


14 
15 

16 


0t*te  and  iaatltiitioD. 


MAflBACHUfKTTfl. 


Refonnatoiy . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Reformatory 
Women. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Farm.. 

do 

do 

State  Prison. 
do 


Con- 
trol. 


Syvteoi 

of 
wort:. 


Prison    for 


StaU 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


P.A. 

P.A. 
:  P.A. 
I  P.  A  . 
'  P.A. 
I  P.P. 

S.U.., 
I  S.U.., 

S.U.. 

P.A. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Berkshire  Co.  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction. 

Dristol  Co.  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction  at  New  Bed- 
ford. 

do 

Easox  Co.  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Ipswich. 

Esaex  Co.  J  alt  and  House 
of  Correction  at  Law- 
rence. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correct  Inn  at  Saiem. 

Franlclln  Co.  Jali  and  House 
of  Correction. 

do 

Hampden    Co.    Jail    and 

House  of  Correction. 
Hampshire    Co.    Jail    and 

House  of  Correction, 
liiddlnsox    Co.    Jail    and 

IIouHo  of  Correction  at 

Cambridge. 

do 

do 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  at  Lowell 
Norfollc  Co.  Jail  and  House 

of  Correction. 
Plymouth    Co.    Jail    and 

House  of  Correction. 


State . 

P.A 

State . 

P.A 

State . 

s.u. 

State . 

S.U. 

State. 

P.A 

State . 

P.P 

State . 

S.U. 

State. 

P.A 

State. 

P.A 

State . 

P.A 

State. 

P.A 

State . 

P.A 

State. 

S.U. 

State . 

s.u. 

State . 

S.U. 

State. 

S.U. 

State . 

S.U. 

State . 

S.U. 

State. 

S.U. 

State. 

S.U. 

Co...- 

P.A 

Co. ... 

P.A 

Co 

S.U. 

Co.... 

S.U. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.- 

Co.. 

Co.. 


Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 

Co.. 


Indnstiy. 


P.P. 

P.P, 

P.A. 

P.P 
8.  U. 
P.P. 

P.P. 

P.A. 


P.A. 

S.U 

S.U 

P.A 

P.A 

P.P 


BUckflmithing  and   wheel 
wiighting. 

Boots  and  ahoea 

Building  t  rades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Printing 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . . 

Farming 

Printing 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Laundry  work 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Fanning 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Harness 

Trunks  and  valises 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . . 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Trunks  and  valises 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Chairs,  tables,  etc , 

Fanning 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming , 

Umbrellas , 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Mats  and  matting , 

Brooms  and  bmsiiM , 

Mats  and  matting , 

Cotton  waste , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc , 


Vafaie  of 

Vahieof 

labor  on 

goods 

goods 

produced. 

pro- 
dneed. 

S1»WS 

1964 

144.  MS 

29,560 

1,900 

964 

41,706 

7,497 

419 

214 

5,900 

2,249 

65,485 

22,491 

9,943 

2,433 

5,050 

2,570 

38,206 

9,104 

1,871 

207 

4.131 

3,481 

7,286 

2,151 

1,486 

329 

13.842 

3,672 

28,351 

15,851 

38,783 

23,141 

216,326 

30,378 

996 

268 

16,031 

4,954 

16,619 

7,766 

6,470 

2,114 

19,354 

7,320 

7,806 

2,164 

1,987 

629 

32,430 

6,485 

7,975 

4,003 

2,066 

986 

5,134 

1,864 

49 

19 

3,332 

3,425 

31,002 

11,628 

708 

230 

1,923 

1,049 

6,497 

3,856 

11,250 

3,750 

800 

750 

3,600 

1,800 

400 

375 

20,000 

10,500 

4,500 

1,318 

14,856 

9,500 

4.152 

3,000 

2,496 

1,476 

688 

400 

16.882 

3.866 

5,993 

5,600 

4,431 

1,542 

OHAPTEB   TV. — GENERAL   TABLES. 
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a? 
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i| 

10 

state. 
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State. 

8Ute. 

iSK: 

State. 
State. 

Slate. 
8Wt«. 

State: 
State. 

IIS: 

State. 
State 
State 

State! 
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State 
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State. 
State. 
State. 
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State. 

State. 
State. 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS   OY  y^Q^^   INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OP    GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CX)WlCt>5  »ilklPLOYED,  ETC.-€ontinued. 

A.— SYBTEMB)  IKDU8TBIE8,  VALTTE  07  GOODS  AKD  LABOR,  COHYICTS  SMFLOTSI>} 

ETC.,  BT  mSTITUTIOHB— Continued. 


Value  of 

Value  of 

labor  on 

goods 

goods 

produced. 

pro- 

duced. 

t38,665 

$13,780 

4,012 

3,305 

11,661 

4,896 

32,036 

21,542 

25,918 

11,261 

869 

775 

15,000 

5,400 

850 

775 

16,000 

4,627 

219,780 

84,017 

2,885 

2,763 

667 

553 

3,327 

432 

3,608 

1,934 

2,123 

1.080 

120,000 

5,141 

82,052 

22,913 

1.088 

826 

3,486 

490 

5,252 

1,080 

2,600 

1,836 

360 

551 

127,683 

44.004 

129, 2C0 

19,890 

60,976 

9,694 

19.125 

4,406 

40,368 

16,524 

20,348 

14,688 

1,157 

876 

7,887 

2,326 

2,462 

1,120 

9,180 

9.180 

23.070 

7,592 

10,998 

6,195 

124,921 

23,976 

2,637 

2,761 

1.119 

800 

6,287 

4.515 

5,147 

1,440 

592,500 

63,130 

1,040,664 

57.870 

5,080 

2,149 

1,385 

921 

7,500 

4.028 

4,849 

3,465 

8,451 

4,043 

34,733 

18,942 

760 

461 

1,520 

921 

6,870 

4,605 

1,566 

462 

5,165 

2,028 

In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tion' 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


17 


18 


19 


lfAS8ACHU8£TT8— COno'd. 

Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

Worcester    Co.    Jail    and 

IIousc  of  Correction  at 

Fitchburg. 

do 

....do 

Worcester    Co.    Jail    and 

House  of  Correction  at 

Worcester. 

MICHIOAK. 


Reformatory. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  House  of  Correction 

and  Branch  Prison. 
do 


....do 

' do 

j do 

do 

' do 

'  State  Prison. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


4 

5 


2 
3 
4 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Detroit  House  of  Correction 

do 

do 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

....do 

....do 

do 


MINNESOTA. 

State  Prison 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

State  Reformatory 

do 

....do 

St.  Paul  Workhouse.. 

....do 

....do 

State  Training  School. 
....do 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 

s.  u.. 


Co. .  .^    P.  A , 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


state 
State 
SUto 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
SUte 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
City. 
City. 
City. 
State 
State 
State 
State 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
City. 
City. 
City . 
State 
State 


P.  P 
8.  U 
P.  P 


Cont. , 
Cont.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A., 
S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 
Cont.. 

P.P.. 

S.  U., 
,  S.  IT . , 
,    S.  U.. 

P.  W, 
,    P.  W 

Cont. 
.  Cont. 
,  Cont. 
,  Cont . 
,   Cont.. 

J  P.  A., 

.!  P.  A., 

,'  S.  U. 

.  8.  U., 

J  P.  W  . 

I  P.A., 

,'  P.  A.. 

,  P.  A., 

'  P.  A.. 

,1  8.  U., 

,1  s.  u., 
.'  s.  u., 


Cont. 
P.  A 


Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 


s. 

u.. 

s. 

u.. 

p. 

w . 

s. 

u.. 

8. 

u.. 

P. 

w . 

P. 

A.. 

S. 

u.. 

P. 

w . 

P. 

A.. 

S. 

u.. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Packing  and  moving 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming .• 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Boots  and  sho(>8 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanping 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  etc 

Stone    quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Boxes,  wooden 

Power  and  heat  plant 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Binding  twine 

Clothing,  etc 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Roads  and  highways 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS    OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-€ontinuod. 

A.— SYSTEMS,  IHDUSTBISS,  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AND  LABOB,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED, 

ETC.,  BY  INSTITUnONB— Continued. 


Average  number  of 
convicts  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 
la- 
bor 

oay. 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Average  daily  wages 

andnours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

In- 
sti- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 

and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

• 

tu- 
tion 
No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

L 

Wages 

II  rs. 
10 

135.0 

10.0 

10.0 

200.0 

114.0 

4.0 

52.0 

4.0 

45.0 

245.6 
16.9 
1.0 
2.0 
10.0 
15.3 
34.0 

117.0 
1.5 

iio" 

135.0 

10.0 

22.0 

200.0 

114.0 

4.0 

52.0 

4,0 

45.0 

245.  A 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

9 
9 

6.0 

5.0 

80.0 

23.0 

2.0 

45.0 

*a.'6" 

26.0 
"22.5" 

"6.0" 
*i5.'6' 
117.0 
*  '2.0' 

'45.6" 

iio' 
"7.6' 

...... 

*i8.'6' 

14.0 
40.0 

"i'.h' 

24.5 

45.0 

6.0 
11.0 
80.0 
23.0 

2.0 

26.0 

2.0 

22.6 

175.0 
&0 
1.0 
2.0 
6.0 
6.0 
18.0 

117.0 

1.5 

2.0 

3.0 

5.0 

1.5 

90.0 

100.0 

20.0 

15.0 

20.0 

30.0 
2.0 

ao 

7.0 
25.0 
28.0 
20.0 
80.0 
27.0 

3.8 
28.9 
12.0 

117.5 

94.3 

4.0 

2.0 

10.5 

9.0 

17.5 

41.0 

1.0 

2.0 

10.0 

1  5 

10.3 

$1.25 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

17 

$2.25 
2.50 
1.10 
2.00 

1.25 

10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

1.25 

10 

1 

.....^. ....... 

18 

.70 

8 

9       2.6 

1.25 

9 

Co Co 

Co Co 

9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

1 

175.0 
6.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
5.0 
3.0 

*'i."5" 

'3.0" 

5.0 

1.6 

90.0 

55.0 

20.0 

3.0 

20.0 

30.0 
2.0 
1.0 
7.0 

.76 

8 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State  . 
State. 

State  . 
State. 
State  . 
State. 
State. 
State  . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 

State  . 
State  . 
State. 
State. 

19 

1.75 

1.66J 

2.00 

.09 
2.00 

.09 
2.00 

10 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9 
10 

Cont;. 

Cont-. 

1 

1      ifi.fi 

Cont..'  Cont.. 
State  .   State . 
State  .   State . 
State  .   State . 
State  .    State  . 

1.0 

2.0 

10.0 

15.3 

34.0 

117.0 
1.5 
2.3 
3.0 
an 

1.00 

10 

1.00 
.80 

10 
10 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 

Cont.. 
Cont-- 

2 

2.25 

10 

State  .   State . 
State .   State . 
State  .1  State  . 

2.3  1 

3.0  1 

5.0  ' 

1.00 

10 

1.15 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
86) 
1.98 
2.00 
3.00 

1.80 
1.50 
2.50 

.57i 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

.763 
2.00 
2.00 

.765 

1.75 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.60 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 

State  . 
State  . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cent.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 

• 

State  . 
State . 
State  . 
State. 
State  . 
City.. 
City.. 
City.. 
State  . 
State  . 
State. 
State. 

Cont.. 
State  . 
State  . 
State  . 
State  . 
State  . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State  . 
State  . 
State  . 

State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
City.. 
City.. 
City.. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State  . 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State  . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

1.6! 1        1.6 

149.1  ! '     140.1 

% 

3 

135.1  ' 

29.0    

135.1 
29.0 
20.7 
25.8 

38.0 

.75 

10 

20.7 
25.8 

38.9 
2.0 
10.0 
15.7 
26.2 
57.0 
35.0 
200.0 
27.0 

1.00 

10 

'       2.0 

'      10.0 

'        lfi.7 

1.00 

10 

"iio* 

15.0 
7.0 

26.2 
69.0 
50.0 
207.0 
27.0 
20.4 
42.8 
81.9 

235.3 

188.5 

8.2 

6.0 

31.5 

18.7 

35.3 

122.2 

2.0 

4.0 

32.8 

6.0 

58.0 

8    2a,  0 

9 
9 
9 
4a 

10.0 

6.0 

40.0 

27.0 

.75 
.75 
.75 

10 
10 
10 

City.. 
City.. 
City.. 
State  . 
State  . 
State. 
State . 

State . 
State  . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State  . 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State. 

4 
6 

20.4    

42.8  ' 

81.9    

44!    2.3 
4$     4.4 
4i    12.0 

1.00 
1.00 

■ 

10 
10 

235.3 

188.5 

8.2 

6.0 

31.5 

18.7 

35.3 

122.2 

2.0 

4.0 

32.8 

&0 

3&0 

'26,0' 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

117.5 

94.3 

4.0 

2.0 

10.5 

9.0 

17.5 

41.0 

1.0 

2.0 

10.0 

1.6 

6.7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i.66 

9 

REPOBTE   OB   TH* 


<^Vm, 


I88IOMER   OF   LABOR. 


Bute  and  luatltutlon 


Stftts  FenlUDtUiy.. 


St.  Louli  CUT  WoiUioiuo. 


St.  Louli  lIou»  of  Ii«Iuge. 
TnlDlDg  Scbool  loi  Boj>s  . 


la  Katorm  achool . . 


Stato  PenltentiBiy.. 


SUte  Induitrial  School  I< 

..'Z-: 


BUIe  '.    a'.V'. 
Bute. I  P.W. 


>mnTuii^ 

Printing 

BuUdiag  tradsB 

Fanning 

Lumber 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Wood. cut  and  saved..,... 

Building  tradei 

Levee  building 

Boots  and  iboei 

Brooms  and  linigti«B 

Clothing,  ote 

Bulldlng'trodea.' .'.'.'.',' .'"!!!! 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

BuUdl[«  trade) 

Roadi  and  highways 

aothlng",  elo'. '.'.'.'.' .'!^!  I!!!!! 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Brlolc 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Boots  andsboat 

Clothing,  etc 

Brooms  and  bnishos..,.,.. 

FaVing.!. .■.■.■.■,■.■.::::::::; 

Building  trades 

Clothing. etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Farming 

Stone    qnarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Blacksmitbing   and  vheel- 

wrightlng. 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Building  trades 


11 

10;707 
1,108 

'iiilwio 

12S,00(> 

mow 

6,srx) 
siicoo 

6,S0O 

1:i 

fSOO 

4,eM 

6,130 

uicioo 

GOO 

2,2K 

225,000 

11 

430 

2,S00 

133 

908 

5;S 

3,11* 

iM,aii 

;■! 

88^524 
IO;707 

368,039 

4^69) 
3,577 

M,«0 

3,ee6 

1JM2 

!:«4 

"'173 
i;733 

i,m 

B34 

42.042 
i;S77 

3;ra4 

06 

73 

IB4 

(184 
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Table    III,— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CX)NVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— 8TSTBK8,  DTBUBTBIES,  VALUE  OFOOODB  AND  LABOB,  CONVICTS  EXPLOTED, 

ETC.,  BT  IN8TITUT10N8 — Continued. 


Average  number  of 

convicts  employed. 

lira. 

of 
la- 

bor 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

oay. 

22.0 

22.0 

*\ 

&0 

5.0 

4 

27.0 

27.0 

4 

429.3 

429.3 

10 

4.0 

4.0 

10 

1.0 

1.0 

10 

i4.*6 

14.0 

10 

338.8 

33&8 

10 

4.1 

4.1 

10 

22.0 

22.0 

10 

5.3 

5.3 

10 

1,114.0 

1,114.0 

8 

77.0 

77.0 

8 

72.0 

44.6 

116.0 

8 

161.0 

161.0 

8 

22.0 

13.0 

35.0 

8 

65.0 

65.0 

8 

25.6 

25.0 

10 

5.6 

5.0 

10 

67.0 

67.0 

10 

12.0 

12.0 

10 

60.0 

60.0 

10 

22.0 

22.0 

5 

25.0 

25.0 

5 

3i6 

32.0 

5 

25.0 

25.0 

5 

1.5 

1.5 

5 

13.5 

13.5 

5 

15.0 

15.0 

5 

74.0 

74.0 

5 

28.0 

2ao 

5 

9.0 

9.0 

4 

ao 

ao 

3J 

24.6 

24.0 

4 

15&5 

156.5 

10 

7.0 

1.0 

ao 

10 

8.0 

ao 

10 

las 

las 

10 

10.0 

10.0 

5 

10.0 

10.0 

5 

4.0 

4.0 

5 

ao 

ao 

5 

13.2 

13.2 

5 

.3 

.3 

6 

.3 

.3 

6 

L3 

1.3 

6 
6 

1.0 

1.0 

2.5 

2.5 

6 

a2 

3.2 

6 

6.2 

a2 

6 

.6 

.6 

6 

Free  laborers  neo* 

essary  to  per- 
form same  work. 


If  ale. 


Fe- 
male. 


as 

as 

5.0 

5.0 

13.5 

13.5 

42a6 

42a6 

4.0 

4.0 

1.0 

1.0 

i4.6 

14.0 

317.0 

317.0 

4.1 

4.1 

22.0 

22.0 

5.3 

5.3 

836.0 

83ao 

57.0 

57.0 

60.0 

30lO 

90.0 

120.0 

12a  0 

11.0 

6.5 

17.5 

56.0 

5&0 

i5.'6 

15.0 

3.0 

ao 

53.0 

53.0 

ao 

ao 

41.0 

41.0 

22.0 

22.0 

25.0 

25.0 

3i6 

33.0 

25.0 

2&0 

1.5 

1.5 

ia5 

ia5 

15.0 

ISuO 

74.0 

74.0 

2ao 

2ao 

1.2 

1.2 

4.0 

10 

6.6 

6.0 

7a  0 

7a  0 

3.5 

1.0 

15 

ao 

ao 

9.0 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

lao 

10.0 

4.0 

10 

ao 

ao 

13.2 

ia2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

3.7 

a7 

.3 

.3 

Total. 


Average  daily  wages 

and  nours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 


Male. 


Wages 


11.11} 
.75 
1.50 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
LOO 


1.37} 
1.25 

.75 
1.25 

.75 
1.00 


HrSL 


1.00 
1.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.25 


.50 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.30 
1.12 


2.50 


1.75 
1.25 

.75 
1.50 

.50 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


2.00 
2.50 

100 

2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 

aoo 


9 
9 
9 


10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


9 


L25       10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


10 


8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

8 


Female. 


Wages 


10.50 


.50 


,50 
'76 


50 


1.25 


75 


Hrs. 


10 


8 


8 

io 


10 


0 


10 


Who  furnishes — 


Power. 


State 
State 
State 


State 
State 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
City . 
City. 
City., 

City. 
City. 
City . 
City. 
City. 
City. 
State 
State 
Stete 
State 
SUte 


State 
State 
State 


^State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 


State 
State 

State 

State 
State 
State 
State 

State 


Mar 

chinery 

and 

tools. 


State 
State 
State 


State 
State 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Cont. , 
Coot. 

Cont. 

Cont- 

State 

State 

City  ., 

City . 

City.. 

City.. 

City-. 

City.. 

City.. 

City.. 

City.. 

State 

State 

State 

State 

SUte 


State 
State 
State 


Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 


State 
SUte 
SUte 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Cont., 

Cent.. 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 

State 

State 

City .. 

City.. 

City.. 

City.. 

City.. 

City.. 

City.. 

City .. 

City.. 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 


State 
State 
State 


Cont..  Cont. 
State.  State 
State  .!  State 
State  .>  State 
State  .'  State 


State. I  SUte 
SUte  .1  State 
State  .;  State 
State.   State 


SUte. 
SUte. 

SUte. 

SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 


SUte  .    SUt« 


State 
SUte 

SUte 

SUte 
SUte 
SUte 
SUto 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF  V?OU^»  ^INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF    GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.-~BY8TEM8«  INDUBTSISS,  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AHD  LABOR,  C0HVZCT8  SKPLOYED, 

ETC.,  BY  INBTirimONS— Continued. 


In- 
8ti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


3 


6 


NEW  HAMPBHIBS. 


State  Prison 

do 

do 

ITill8l>oro    Co.    Almshouse 
and  House  of  Correction. 
Ilillsboro  Co.  Jail 

Manchester  City  Fann  and 
House  of  Correction. 

do 

Industrial  School 

do 

do 

do 


NEW  JEBSET. 


Reformatory. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

State  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


IludsonCo.  Penitentiary. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mercer  Co.  Worlchouse. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Home  for  boys. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


State  Home  for  Qiris. 


State 
State. 
State 
Co ... , 

Co.... 
Co.... 
City . 

City. 
State, 
State. 
State . 
State 


State. 

State. 

State 

State , 

State 

State 

Stote 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State, 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Co..., 

Co ... . 

Co... 

Co... 

Co..., 

Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co..., 
Co ... 

Co 

Co... 

Co... 
Co... 
Co . . . , 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State. 

State. 

State . 

State. 


System 

of 
work. 


Cont. 
S.  U. 
S.  U  . 
8.  U. 

Cont. 
S.  U. 
P.  A. 

S.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  P. 
S.  U. 
B.  U. 


Cont. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 

P.  A, 

8.  U. 
S.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 

P.  A. 

P.  A. 

S.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 

P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 


Industry. 


Chairs,  tables,  etc $105,000 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Farming 


Brooms  and  brushes. 

Farming 

Farming 


Farming 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc. 
Clothing,  etc. 
Farming 


Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Tinsmithing,   coppersmith- 

ing,andsheet-iron  working. 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Bags 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Btone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Fa  rm  ing 

Clothing,  etc 


Value  of 

Value  of 

labor  on 

goods 

goods 

produced. 

JP^^, 

duoed. 

$105,000 

$21,845 

750 

244 

1,200 

217 

9,625 

2,754 

14,479 

4,590 

138 

230 

4,344 

3,402 

1,200 

1,096 

300 

153 

10,750 

3,060 

450 

230 

6,325 

2,525 

54,03,5 

14,688 

358 

184 

680 

245 

2,151 

1,102 

3,400 

1,224 

1,765 

979 

5,816 

3,060 

14,872 

8,530 

1,061 

1,061 

30,000 

7,686 

49,000 

32,025 

71,000 

36,868 

40,000 

24, 156 

109,840 

58,499 

1,664 

1,281 

15,220 

7,076 

415 

122 

263 

184 

1,027 

490 

3,566 

1,469 

1,954 

14,688 

803 

643 

306 

275 

1,226 

367 

1,617 

•734 

31,215 

25,704 

175 

155 

634 

834 

900 

618 

2,300 

2,163 

16,313 

12,515 

246 

162 

10,929 

8,732 

4,988 

924 

2,944 

1,930 

645 

416 

5,680 

4,620 

14,736 

3,696 

6,826 

3,477 

OHAPTEB   IV. GENERAL   TABLES. 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS    OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— STBTEKB,  INDU8TBIES,  YALTTE  OF  O00B8  AHD  LABOB,  GONYICTB  EKPLOTED, 

ETC.,  BT  INBTITUTI0H8— Continued. 


Average  number  of 
convicts  employed. 

II  rs. 
of 
la- 
bor 

day. 

H 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
5 
5 
5 
5 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
9 

10 

10 

9 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Average  dally  wages 

and  hours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

In- 
sti- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 
tion 
No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

10 
8 
9 

10 

9 
9 
9 

9 
10 
10 

Wages 

Hrs. 

120.0 
1.0 

120.0 

1.0 

1.0 

15.0 

31.0 

1.0 

21.0 

6.0 
2.0 

40.0 
4.0 

33.0 

03.0 

eao 

60.0 

.5 

.6 

7.6 

16.0 

.5 

10.5 

ao 

1.3 
26.7 

2.0 
22.0 

eao 

.6 
1.0 

ao 

6.0 
4.0 
4.0 

11.0 
4.3 

lao 

75.0 

92.0 

99.0 

137.0 

ao 

29.0 

.5 

.5 

2.0 

ao 
4ao 

1.5 

.8 
1.5 

ao 

60.0 

6 
2.0 

2.0 

7.0 

30.0 

.6 

27.0 

5.0 

6.0 

1.5 

25.0 

20.0 

19.0 

11.40 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.25 
1.50 
1.25 

1.25 
.75 
.75 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
Co 

Cont.. 
Co.... 
City.. 

City.. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

SUte. 
SUte. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co .... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

Cont. . 
SUte. 
SUte. 
Co 

Cont. . 
Co 

City . . 

City . . 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 

SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

State. 
SUte. 
Cont.. 
Cont. . 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

SUte. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

1 

.5   

.5   

7.5  ' 

SUte. 
State. 

1.0  ' 

»       * 

15.0 

31.0 

1.0 

21.0 

6.0 

2.0 

40.0 

"*33.6* 

03.0 
1.1 
1.0 
6.4 
9.6 
8.9 

■4.0' 

Co.... 

Cont.. 
Co 

City . . 

City . . 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 

SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

2 

15.0 

.6 

10.6 

ao 

1.3 

3 

1 

4 

5 

26.7    

'    2.0 

22.0  ' 

10.75 

10 

.75 

1.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
2.60 

2.53i 

1.00 

1.75 

1.75 

1.64i 

1.00 

1.75 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

1.60 

1.75 

1.60 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
,     8 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

60.0 

.5 

1.0 

1 

. . .  - 

1.1 

1.9 
6.4 
9.6 
8.9 
8.1 

23.7 

8.8 

23.0 

100.0 

125.0 

132.0 

198.0 

4.0 

41.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

11.0 

75. 0 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 

03.0 

1.0 

ao 
ao» 

0.0 
39.0 

1.3 

110.0 

10.0 

12.0 

4.0 
S0.0 
40.0 
75.0 

ao  1 

6.0    

4.0    

4.0  ' 

11.0  ! 

4.3    

8.1    

23.7 

8.8 

23.0 

100.0 

125.0 

132.0 

198.0 

4.0 

21.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

•11.0 

75.0 

2.0 

1.0 

"■*4.6* 

93.0 
1.0 

ao 

1.0 

0.0 

39.0 

1,3 

110.0 

10.0 

12.0 

4.0 
50.0 
40.0 

'26.'6' 
"io" 

'  2. 6' 

2.0 

'76.6' 

18.0 
75.0 
92.0 
99.0 
137.0 

ao 

15.0 
.5 

'i4.'6' 

2 

1.00 

10 

3 

.5   

1.0       1.0 

6,0   

40.0    

1.00 

10 

1.5 
.8 

"a  6" 

60.0 

.5 
2.0 

2.0 

7.0 

30.0 

.6 

27.0 

5.0 

6.0 

1.5 

25.0 

2ao 

"i'.'b 
'i9.'6' 

4 

1.00 

10 

1.00 
1.75 

1.00 
1.50 

1.00 
1.00 
1.50 

1.60 
1.75 
1.00 
1.75 
1.60 
1.00 
1.00 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5 

6 

i.66' 

10 

7 
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BBPORT  05?  THE 


ooi^^^ 


BIONEB   OF  LABOR. 


Tabub  III.— systems  of  wokk,  i^J^stries,  value  of  goods  and 

LABOR,  CONYICTS  EMPM>YED,  ETC.— Continaed. 

A«— 8TBTX1ES,  IHB1I8TBISS,  VALUB  OT  OOODS  AVD  LABOR,  COHTICTS  SMFLOTED, 

BTG.,  BT  UrSTlTOTIOVS—Oontinued. 


In- 

8tl- 

tu- 
tkm 
No 


4 
5 


6 


7 
8 


9 


State  and  institution. 


HEW  MEXICO. 


Penitentiary. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


NEW  YOiRK. 


Auburn  Prison. 

do y. 

do 

do 

do 

Clinton  Prison . 

do 

do 


do. 


Eastern  New  York  Reform- 
atory. 

do 

do 


Con- 
trol. 


.do 


Honse  of  Refuge  for  Women 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

do 

do 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter, 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 

State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
SUte 
State 


.do '  State 

.do Slate 


.do. 
.do. 


State  Reformatory. 
do 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

State  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men. 
do 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary. 
do 


State 
State 

State 
State 

State 
State 
State 

SUte 
State 
State 

State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co... 

Co... 
Co.... 


System 

of 
work. 


P.  A. 

P.  A. 

8.  U. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 

s.  u. 

P.W. 

P.W. 


s.  u. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 

8.  U. 
8.  V. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 

P.W. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  V. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 

8.  U. 
S.  U. 

s.  u. 

8.  U. 
P.W. 
8.  U. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 

8.  U. 

P.  A. 
S.  U. 


Industry. 


Brick 

Lime 

Blacksmlthing  and   wlieel- 

wr^htlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Harness 

Tinsmithing,   coi^wrsmith- 

ing^nd  sheet-iron  working. 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Clothing,  ete 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods . . . 

Clothing,  ete 

Cotton  goods 

Tinsmitning,   coppersmith- 
ing.and  sheet-iron  working. 
Wooden  goods,misoeilaneous 
Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Castings,    machinery,    and 
repairs. 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Clothing,  etc 

Hosiery,  ete 

Mats  and  matting 

Printing : 

Sash,  doors,  ete 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,    machinery,    and 
repairs. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

House  furnishing  goods,  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Hosiery,  ete 

Boots  and  shoes 

Ciothh3g.  ete 

Laundry  work 

Mattresses 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushmg. 
Tinsmith ing,   coppersmith- 

ing.and  sheet-iron  working. 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 


Value  of 

goods 
produced. 


$17,000 

750 

l,fiOO 

1,255 

3,252 

1,200 

900 

300 

300 

2,200 
20,000 


3,527 

15,990 

201,966 

8,314 

131,576 

21,603 

69,172 

15,119 

3,881 
2,249 

5,346 
10,378 

3,039 

2,258 

24,411 

18,383 

25,809 

20,0(H 
43,936 
60,493 
10,639 

8,610 
21,071 

6,180 

4,790 
1,413 

17,856 
4,456 
2,959 

2,933 

51.955 
2,717 

57 

982 

4,445 

4,620 

323 

4,867 

459 

2,160 
534 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


18,813 

588 

1,224 

918 
1,652 
918 
783 
191 
191 

1,545 
12,974 


015 
10,065 
64,355 

4,728 
37,058 
10,980 
50,783 

7,930 

8,540 
973 

2,432 
4,378 

2,468 
1,386 
10,640 
6,080 
9,128 

n,342 
13,882 
6,840 
9,120 
9,880 
14,651 
6,080 

2.040 
2,244 

8,140 
1,122 
4,570 

3,213 
8,262 
1,236 

15 

737 

4,175 

1,965 

215 

3,009 

246 

990 
380 
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Table    HI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OP   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CX>NVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Continued. 


A.— I 


,  XVDVBTBIBB,  VALTTB  OFOOOBS  AHB  LABOR,  COHTICTfl  EXPLOTEB, 
ETC.,  BT  IHSTITVnONS — Continued. 


Avenge  number  of 
convlctB  employed. 


Male. 


36.7 
6.2 
4.0 

6.2 
11.8 
3.2 
7.4 
1.0 
1.0 

5.5 
26.5 


6.0 

66. 0 
447.0 

31.0 
243.0 

72.0 
351.0 

38.0 

42.0 
6.0 

30.0 
34.0 

26.0 


4.5 
40.0 

3.0 

.5 

17.5 

2.0 

16.0 
2.5 


Fe- 
male. 


63.0 
29  0 
57.0 

71.0 
94.0 
126.0 
134.0 
44.0 
42.0 
36.0 

26.0 
19.0 

61.0 
18.0 

5ao 

42.0 
96.0 


TotaL 


26  0 


32.0 
.7 


26.0 
5.0 


36.7 
6.2 
4.0 

6.2 
11.8 
3.2 
7.4 
1.0 
1.0 

5.5 
26.5 


6.0 

66.0 
447.0 

31.0 
243.0 

72.0 
351.0 

38.0 

42.0 
6.0 

30.0 
34.0 

26.0 
26.0 
63.0 
29.0 
57.0 

71.0 
94.0 
l»i.0 
134.0 
44.0 
42.0 
36.0 

26.0 
19.0 

61.0 
18.0 
50.0 

42.0 
96.0 
32.0 


.7 

4.5 

65.0 

8.0 

.5 

17.5 

2.0 

16.0 
2.5 


Hn. 
of 
la- 
bor 
per 
day. 


6 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 


6> 
6i 
6J 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 

8 
8 

8 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
4 

4 

8 
8 
8 
8 
7 

6 

8 
8 


Free  laborers  neo- 

esaary  to  per- 
form same  work. 


Male. 


18.0 
1.2 
1.0 

1.2 
2.2 
1.0 
1.6 
.2 
.2 

1.7 
26.5 


2.1 

28.6 

141.2 

8.6 

115.4 

24.0 
118.0 

13.0 

14.0 
2.0 

8.0 
9.0 

6.3 


35.0 
12.0 
20.0 


0 
0 
0 


28. 

30. 

(i0.0 

15.0 

17.0 

15.0 

16.0 
11.0 

38.0 
11.0 
28.0 


Fe- 
male. 


.5 

3.9 

.7 


6.0 


Average  daily  wages 

and  hours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 


Male. 


Total. 


18.0 
1.2 
1.0 

1.2 
2.2 
1.0 
1.6 
.2 
.2 

1.7 
26.5 


2.1 

28.6 

141.2 

8.6 

115.4 

24.0 
118.0 

13.0 

14.0 
2.0 

8.0 
9.0 

6.3 

6.0 

35.0 

12.0 

20.0 


28. 
38. 
30 
GO. 
15. 
17. 


15.0 

16.0 
11.0 

38.0 
11.0 
28.0 

14.0 

(OO 

8.0 

.1 

1.5 

11.0 

6.0 

.5 
5.0 

.5 

3.9 

.7 


Wages 


32.00 
2.00 
4.00 

2.60 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.94 
2.00 


1.98 

1.77 

2.08i 

2.50 

1.54 

1.50 

1.44 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 

1.25 
2.00 

1.62 


1  50 
2.50 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 


25 

25 
78 
00 


1.25 
2.00 

2.10 
1.00 
1.00 

2.25 
1.35 


2.00 
2. 00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 

2.00 

1.00 


Ilrs. 


10 

10 

8 

8 
8 
8 
10 
8 
8 

8 
10 


9 

10 

9 

H 
8 
8 
8 

8 
10 

10 
10 

10 


9 

9 
8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

9 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 


2.001    0 


Female. 


Wages 


Hrs. 


$1.25 


1.25 
1.25 


1.00 
1.00 


Who  furnishes— 


Power. 


10 


10 
10 


10 
10 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter, 

Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter. 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


State. 
State 

State 
State 
State 

State 

State. 

State 

State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co  ... 


Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 


Ter. . 
Ter. . 
Ter.. 

Ter.. 
Ter.., 
Ter. . 
Ter.. 
Ter. . 
Ter. . 

Ter.. 
Ter.. 


State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 

State. 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 

State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 

State 

Co..., 

Co... 

Co 

Co... 
Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co. ... 


Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State . 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State . 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State . 
State . 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

State . 
Co.. .. 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 


In- 
stl- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


3 


4 

5 


6 


8 
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Table   III.-SYSTEMS  OF  \VORli,    I5?13STR1ES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-<5ontinued. 

A.--8Y8TE]t8,  IHDUSTBIXS,  VALTTB  0?  GOODS  AHD  LABOB,  COKVICTS  EKPLOYED, 

ETC.,  BT  IH8TITimOHS-<)ontiiiued. 


In- 
8ti- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


Q 
10 


a 


12 


13 


14 


State  and  institution. 


NEW  TOBK— concluded. 

Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary . . . 
Onandaga  Co.  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do 


Kings  Co.  Penitentiary 

!!!!!do!!]!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!! 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New  York  Co.  Penitentiary. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


•do. 


Worlchouse,  Blaclcwells  Is- 
land, and  Branch  Worlc- 
houses,  Harts  and  Bilkers 
islands. 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


State  Industrial  School 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


MOBTH  CAROLIKA. 


State  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 

City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City 

City 
City 
City 
City 
City 

City 


City 
City 


City. 
City. 
City . 

City. 

City. 


City . . 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

SUte. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 


SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Stete. 
State. 
State. 


System 

of 
work. 


8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 

8.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 

8.  U. 

s.  u, 
s.  u. 

P.W 
8.  U 

8.  U 
8.  U 
8.  U 
8.  U 
8.  U, 

8.  U 


P.  W 

8.  U. 


S.  U 
8.  U 

S.  u 

s.  u 

8.  U 


P.W 

8.  U. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 

8.  U. 
S.  U. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 
P.W 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
P.W 


Industry. 


Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Chairs,  tables,  eto 

Clothing,  etc 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mattresses 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 
wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Tinsmithing  coppersmlth- 
ing,  and  sheet-iron  work- 
ing. 

Building  trades 

Blacksmithing  and  whoel- 
wrighting. 


Burying  paupers 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Tinsmithing    coppersmith- 

ing,  and  sheet-iron  work- 


Value  of 

goods 

produced. 


and 


ing. 

Building  trades 

Blacksmithing   and   wheel- 

wrighting. 

BookDinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,    machinery, 

repairs. 

Clothing,  etc 

Electrical  construction  and 

repairs. 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 


Lumber 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways. ; 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 


11,058 
1,603 
2,986 
4,141 

14,000 

16,456 

67,613 

13,190 

7,543 

7,607 

8,528 

2,779 

10,046 

6,766 

7,191 
1,496 

26,221 
2,394 

27,889 

4,239 


15,472 
2,015 


o3,192 

18,268 

3,894 

29,485 

1,694 


25,591 
838 

972 
6,196 
6,602 

17,308 
2,993 

2,133 
2,487 
4,438 


67,474 
47,434 
17,334 
26,299 

1,947 

12,064 

479 

27,854 

8,883 
21,465 
15,732 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$846 
1,012 
1,248 
1,712 
9,116 

8,596 
36,147 
6,165 
3,371 
1,317 
2,809 
2,283 
3,746 
4,965 

2,128 

851 

7,661 

2,394 

22,311 

4,138 


12,116 
1,890 


3,192 
9,676 
2,394 
7,980 

1,182 


21,360 
674 

886 
2,581 
4,822 

9,289 
1,457 

1,190 
2,404 
3,670 


14,975 
41,730 
13,477 
22,936 

1,910 

6,372 

171 

23,173 

3,776 

11,482 

11,790 


a  Value  of  work  performed. 


OHAPTEB   IV, — GEMEKAL    TABLES. 


81,0 

710 
310 

10  0 

2S.0 

S:8 

70.0 
35. 0 
11S.0 

:::::: 

S8.0 

30.0 

M.0 

:":": 

B3.0 

so.o 

so.o 
(0,0 

::::;: 



u.o 

:;;;;; 

43,g 

'If 

is!  6 

132.3 

4,e 
is 

.1  city.. 

.1    CltT.. 

.i  City.. 


-  Clly.J  I 

.  City.. I  C 

.  City..'  C 

.  City..  C 


11.2S  <    10  '  City..   < 


.  SUM.  State,  Btnts. 
.  sut«-  state,'  State. 
.    SUte  ,    SUIe  .    State. 


H"";; 
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Table    IH.— SYSTEMS   OF   WOKK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— 8T8TXm,  TSanmOJEBy  VALTJE  OT  OOOPB  AHD  LABOS,  COVnCTS  UFLOYSD, 

XTC.,  BT  IMBTZTCmon — Continued 


Ixi- 
sti- 

tion 
No? 


2 
3 


5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 

23 
24 


25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 


Stat*  and  Institution. 


NOBTH  CABOLDIA— <K>no'd. 

AUmanoe  Ca  Convict  Camp 
Anson     Co.     (Wadeaboro 

Townahip)  Convict  Camp. 
Buncombe      Co.     Convict 

Camp. 
Cabarrus  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Cohmibus  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Edbjeoombe    Co.     Convict 

Camp. 
Fonvtn  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Franklin  Co.  and  Louisbuig 

Township  JaiL 
Gaston  Co.  Convict  Camp.. 
Q  ranville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

do 

Greene  Co.  Jail 

Guilford  Co. Convict  Camps 

(2). 
Ilaywood  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Ilenderson     Co.     Convict 

Camp. 
Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp.. 
Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Mecklenburg    Co.   Convict 

Camp. 
New  HanovBr  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
l*eraon  Co.  Convict  Camp  . 
Randolph      Co.      Convict 

Camp. 
Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Rockingham   Co.   Convict 

Camp. 
do 


Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp .. 

Swain  Co.  Jail 

Wake  Co.  Workhouse  Camp 

do 

do 


Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Monroe  Township  (Union 
Co.)  Convict  Camp. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


State  Penitentiary. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


OHIO. 


Penitentiary 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Con-    System 


trol. 


Co. 
Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Tp. 


State 
SUto 
State 
State 
Stote 
State 
State 


SUto 
State 
State 

State 
State 

State 
SUto 
State 
State. 


WMk. 


F.  W. 

P.  W. 

P.  w. 

P.  w. 

p.  w. 
p.  w. 
p.  w. 

p.  w. 
p.  w. 

p.  w. 

Cont.. 
p.  W. 
P.  W. 
P.  W. 

P.  W 
P.  W 

P.  W 

P.  w 

p.  w 

p.  w 

p.  w 
p.  w 

p.  w 
p.  w 

p.  w 
p.  w 
p.  w 

p.  A. 
8.  U. 
P.  W 
P.  w 

p.  w 
p.  w 


p.  A. 
P.  A. 

s.  u. 

8.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 
P.  W 


Cojit. 
Cont. 
Cont. 

C>ont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
Cont. 
S.  U. 
S.  U, 


Industry. 


Boads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 
Wood»  cut  and  sawed 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways . 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 
Buildisg  trades 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Farming 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways . 


Binding  twine 

Brick 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Castings,    machinery,    and 

repairs. 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts, 

cte. 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 


Value  of 

Value  of 

labor  on 

goods 

goods 

produced. 

pro- 

duced. 

17,742 

13,035 

8,206 

4,221 

43,522 

23,021 

9,599 

5,243 

4,180 

1,670 

21,986 

10,352 

10,900 

6,311 

23,701 

17,918 

4,177 

tif9X7 

26,272 

15,903 

450 

227 

3,070 

2,078 

4,267 

3,716 

22,154 

22,019 

16,831 

3,769 

5,413 

3,093 

8,931 

5,439 

9,914 

7,128 

03,297 

32,418 

58,649 

23,088 

4,909 

1,5.')6 

7,074 

4,781 

3,366 

1,766 

GOO 

132 

13,978 

6,638 

18,047 

9,888 

2,915 

2,429 

2,098 

873 

3,904 

565 

27,090 

2^,230 

8,053 

4,892 

12,098 

9,190 

11,912 

6,918 

252,989 

13,860 

3,289 

2,033 

600 

277 

1,800 

1,047 

2,298 

493 

10,475 

2,772 

8,500 

4,020 

150,000 

39,910 

29,000 

19,188 

35,000 

18,420 

125,000 

69,070 

170,000 

69,075 

100.000 

53,725 

120,000 

26,095 

4,072 

2,072 

19,434 

5,760 

CHAPTSB   IT. OEITEBAI.   TABUSS. 
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Table    IH^-SYSTEMS   OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-4:Jaiitiin»d- 

A.— «TRX]o»  mnnnBzxs,  value  of  ooow  ahd  kabob,  cohvicts  sMnoYXB, 

BTC,  BY  IBITITUUOBB — Continaed. 


Average  nnniber  of 
convicts  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 
lar 

bor 

day. 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Average  daily  wages 

and  hoars  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

•tl- 

Male. 

Fo- 
male. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

to- 

tfOB 

No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

9.8 

17.2 

61.8 

1X3 

&5 

30.7 

22.6 

41.7 
9.1 

36wO 

.8 

8.5 

11.3 

53.1 

11.0 
12.6 

16.5 
21.8 
91.7 

70.7 

5.4 
11.7 

7.9 
.3 

23.7 

30.2 

5.9 

3.2 

1.9 

61.5 

15.3 

32.8 

32.0 

52.0 

6.2 
.9 

"**"** 

9.8 
17.2 

61.8 

13.3 

6.5 

30.7 

22.6 

41.7 
9.1 

36.0 

.8 

8.5 

11.3 

53.1 

11.0 
12.6 

16.5 
21.8 
91.7 

70.7 

5.4 

11.7 

7.9 
.3 

23.7 

30.2 

5.9 

5.7 

3.8 

61.5 

15.3 

32.8 

32.0 

52.0 

6.2 

.9 

3.3 

1.6 

16.3 

15.8 

130.0 

100. 0 

40.0 

150.0 
300.0 

140.0 

170.0 

10.0 

40.0 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

11 
10 
U) 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
lOi 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 

> 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

ILl 
19.0 

77.3 

17.2 

7.2 

40i9 

24.8 

52.1 
KXO 

48.0 

.9 

9l3 

12.5 
74.4 

i%\ 

13.8 

18.2 

24.0 

122.3 

77.7 

6.8 
15.7 

8.7 
.4 

29.6 

33,2 

6.5 

3.2 

1.9 

82.1 

16.5 

36.1 

35,2 

30.0 

3.3 

.4 

1.7 

.8 

9.0 

6.0 

06.0 
50.0 
20.0 

75.0 
150.0 

TOwO 

'  3. 6' 
15.0 

11.1 
'   19.0 

77.3 

17.2 

7.2 

40.(1 

10.90 
.75 

1.00 

1.00 
.75 

.85 
.85 

1.15 
1.00 

1.10 

.83 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.75 
1.00 

.75 
1.10 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 

.65 

.65 

1.00 

1.00 

.00 

.65 

1.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.50 

2.00 
1.25 
3.00 

3.00 
1.50 

2.50 

10 
10 

H) 

10 
10 
U) 
10 

10 
10 

11 
10 
H) 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

K) 
X) 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
M) 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

K) 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

Co 

Co Co 

7 

......      24.8 

•     ••••     J 

Co Co 1 

H 

.•12.1 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co .... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

C^.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co. . . . 
Co.... 
Co...- 
City . . 

State. 

State. 
State. 
Stote. 
Stote. 
State. 
State. 

Cont.. 
Cont. . 
Cont. , 

Cont.. 

Cont. . 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State. 
Stote. 

9 

V.y.Vj     VDLQ 

10 

4flL0 

Co.... 

11 

::::::    :» 

12 

9;3 

12.6 
74.4 

in 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
City  . . 

State. 
Stote. 
S  ate. 
State. 
State. 
Stote. 
Stote. 

Coat.. 
Coot.. 
Coot.. 

Coot.. 
Coot.. 

Coot.. 
Coot.. 

Stote. 
State. 

13 

14 

Co.... 

15 

'2.'5* 
1.9 

12.8 

16 

18.2 

24.0 

122.3 

77.7 

6.8 
15.7 

8.7 
.4 

29.6 
ZL2 

Co.... 

17 

18 

Co.... 
Co.... 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

...    1 

Co.... 

25 

fi.  5 

26 

2.5 
1.9 

'ssJo 

5.7 
3.8 
82.1 
16.5 
3&1 
36.2 

30.0 
3.3 

.4 
1.7 

.8 
9.0 
6wO 

66.0 

sao 

20.0 

75.0 
150.0 

70.0 

8&0 

3.0 

15.0 

90.40 
.40 

10 
10 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

27 

28 

29 

1 

City . . 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Stote. 
Stote. 

Cont.. 

30 

1 

1 

3.3  ' 

1.6 
16.3 
15.8 

130.0 

1Q0.0 

4D.0 

190.0 
300.0 

140.0 

170.0 

10.0 

40.0 

•■••«> 

■ 

1 

Cont.. 

1.00 

10 

Cont.. 

2.25 
1.25 

10 
10 
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Tabub   m.— systems  0¥  N^OU^'^.tNDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  *^MPLOYED,  :ETC.— Continued. 

A.^8TBTBK8,  DTDTISTBISB,  VALTIE  0^  Q00D8  AKD  LABOS,  COHTICrni  SXFLOTED, 

ETC.,  BT  niSTrnmOirS--Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 

tiOD 

No. 


3 
4 

6 

e 


8 

9 

10 


3 


State  and  institution. 


OHIO— concluded. 


State  Reformatory . . . . . 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Stark  Co.  Workhouse  . . 
Xenia  City  Workhouse. 


Zanesvillo    City   and    Co. 

Workhouse. 
Cincinnati  City  Workhouse . 

do 

do 


Cleveland  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

do 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Dayton  City  Workhouse... 
Toledo  Workhouse 


OBEQON. 

State  Penitentiary.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Multnomah  Co.  Jail. 


State  Reform  School. 

do 

do 

do 


PENNSYLVAKIA. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Western  Penitentiary. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 

System 

of 
work. 

State. 

Cont- . 

SUte. 

Cont.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

SUte. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

P.W.. 

Co.... 

Cont. . 

Co. and 

Cont.  - 

city. 

Co.and 

P.  A.. 

city. 

City  . . 

Cont.. 

City . . 

Cont.. 

City . . 

P.  A.. 

City.. 

P.  A.. 

City . . 

P.P.. 

City . . 

Cont. . 

City . . 

Cont. . 

City.. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

Cont. . 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

P.W.. 

Co 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

8.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

P.W.. 

State. 

p.  A.. 

State. 

P.A.. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State . 

8.  U.. 

State. 

8.  U.. 

State. 

8.  U.. 

State. 

8.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.U.. 

State. 

P.W.. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

P.  A.. 

State. 

P.P.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

State. 

S.  U.. 

Co.... 

Cont.. 

Co 

P.A.. 

Co 

P.  A.. 

Co 

P.A.. 

Co.... 

P.  A.. 

Co 

P.  A.. 

Industry. 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Wire  poods 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Wire  goods 

Stone    quarrying,  cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Brooms  and  brushes 

Hosiery,  etc 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Brick 

Stone 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Flour  and  meal 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  gocds.. . 

Flour  and  meal 

Hosiery,  etc 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cotton  goods 

Printing 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpets,  rag 

Farming 

Harness 


Value  cf 

Value  of 

labor  on 

goods 

goods 

produced. 

pro- 
duced. 

$121,641 

167,540 

20,257 

3,377 

12,000 

5,526 

19,068 

2,210 

3,500 

2,149 

6,393 

2,763 

24,000 

10,361 

12,000 

7,291 

13,735 

3,070 

90,000 

29,933 

60.000 

20,723 

3,500 

3,070 

33,760 

27,846 

440 

129 

40,000 

33,540 

14,000 

8,634 

13,304 

9,394 

145,000 

38,633 

460 

222 

7,206 

2,727 

2,118 

1,602 

7,621 

3,091 

5,100 

1,671 

11,624 

5,385 

1,023 

686 

1,400 

854 

10,797 

2,000 

500 

250 

5,954 

2,263 

0,618 

1,440 

12,505 

3,418 

2,684 

196 

27,330 

17,258 

161 

96 

2,550 

1,479 

2,632 

967 

64 

13 

18 

5 

8,709 

1,430 

7,279 

3,908 

8,120 

595 

184 

113 

1,309 

1,190 

2,009 

1,827 

29,406 

2,153 

69,851 

17,701 

j:3.209 

6,698 

3,332 

1,435 

5,297 

706 

51 

27 

5,000 

3,375 

1,093 

540 

SO, 162 

20,925 

•8,704 

5.063 

7,178 

2,250 

95 

21 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— BT8TEK8,  IKDUBTEISS,  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AVD  LABOS,  COHVICTS  EXFLOYSB 

ETC.,  BT  lESTITUTIOHB- Continued. 


Average  number  of 
convicts  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 

bor 

day. 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Average  daily  wages 

and  nours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

In- 
sti- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 

and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 
tion 
No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 
10 

Wages 

Hrs. 

299.0 
20.0 
20.0 
11.0 
4.0 
7.0 
54.0 

299.0 
20.0 
20.0 
11.0 
4.0 
7.0 
54.0 
38.0 

20.0 

140.0 
90.0 
50.0 

307.0 

2.0 

131.0 

45.0 

45.0 

119.0 

2.9 

6.4 

11.9 

24.2 

5.3 

17.4 

4.0 

7.0 

37.0 

2.0 

17.0 

34.7 

66.9 

.5 

68.5 

1.0 

6.0 

7.0 

.3 

.1 

16.0 

10.0 

1.5 

.5 

3.0 

4.0 

45.0 

145.5 

35.0 

12.0 

6.0 

.5 

25.0 

4.0 

90.0 

90.0 

17.0 

.5 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 

8 

10 
10 
10 

8 

8 

10 
8 

10 

8 

5 
5 
5 
5 

9 

4 
5 
6 
8 

4 
5 
4 

10 
6 
8 
9 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
9 
9 
9 

10 
9 

220.0 
11.0 
10.0 

220.0 

11.0 

10.0 

9.0 

2.0 

3.0 

27.0 

19.0 

10.0 

T0.0 

45.0 

8.0 

65.0 

.7 
92.0 
22.5 
22.0 

50.0 

.3 

4.5 

3.0 

12.0 
4.9 

11.0 

1.5 

2.3 

12.0 

.5 

4.2 

9.5 

23.9 

.5 

51.6 

.4 

4.3 

1.8 

.1 

.1 

12.9 

10.0 

1.4 

.4 

2.0 

3.5 

12.0 

37.0 

14.0 

4.0 

2.5 

.1 

8.0 

1.3 

45.0 

15.0 

6.7 

.1 

$1.25 
1.25 
2.25 
1.00 
3.50 
3.00 
1.25 
1.25 

1.25 

1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

1.75 

Cont, . 
Cont.. 

8Ut4S. 

Bute. 
State. 

Cont.. 
Cont. . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
Cont. . 

Co.and 
city. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
City.. 

City.. 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
City... 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Co 

SUte: 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 

SUto. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

■ 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Bute. 
Bute. 
Bute. 
SUte. 
Cont. . 
Cont. . 

Ccand 
city. 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
City.. 

City.. 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont. . 
City... 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Co 

State. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 

StAtA. 

2 

10 
10 

1 
10 

*•••••* 

9.0  ' 

2.0   

3.0  1 

27.0  ' 

19.0    

....... 

....... 

SUte. 
Co 

3 

38.0 

10 
10 

4 

20.0 

110.0 
90.0 

30.0 

10.0 

55.0 
45.0 

15.0 

1 

t 

5 

10 
10 
10 

11.00 

10 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 

6 

50.0    

8.0  !- 

207.0 

*'i23.*6' 
45.0 
45.0 

119.0 

2.9 

6.4 

11.9 

24.2 

5.3 

17.4 

4.0 

7.0 

37.0 

2.0 

17.0 
34.7 
66.9 
.5 
57.5 

2.0 
8.0 

ii.6* 

65.0 

*86.'6* 
22.5 
22.0 

50.0 

.7 
6.0 

10 

City-. 

7 

.75 
1.25 

10 
10 

1.25 
1.25 
1.75 

3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

2.90 
2.40 
.95i 
3.00 

2.00 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
1.25 
1.00 

10 
10 
10 

8 
0 

City... 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

10 

10 

1 

.3    

4.5  1 

3.0  1 

12.0    - 

9 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

ll 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
9 
10 
10 

4.9 
11.0 

1.5 

2 

3 

2.3    

12.0    

1 

.5 

4.2 

9.5 

23.9 

.5 

51.6 

.4 

4.3 

1.8 

.1 
.1 

16.0* 

1.4 

.4 

2.0 

3.5 

12.0 

37.0 

14.0 

4.0 

2.5 

.1 

8.0 

1.3 

45.0 

15.0 

6.7 

.1 

ii'6' 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

1 

1.0 

6.0 

7.0 

.3 

.1 

16.0 

1.00 

10 

10.0  

1.50 

2.50 

1.60 

2.12) 

2.784 

10 

10 

10 

9 

H 
10 

1.5 

.5 

3.0 

4.0 

45.0 

145.5 

35.0 

12.0 

5.0 

.5 

25.0 

4.0 

90.0 

90.0 

17.0 

.5 

.75 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.18 

2.6CI 

1.25 

1.60 

1.724 

1.25 

1.00 

1.75 

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 

"' 



State.'  State. 
State.,  State. 
SUte.'  State. 
State.;  State. 
Co  •  •  • .  j  C/O .... 
Co — ;  Co — 

Co Co 

Co 1  Co 

Co Co 

Co....'  Co.... 

State. 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

3 

I 

1 

10 
10 
10 

1 

, 

'!.] 

OO^Viss 


lOKEB   OF   LABOR. 


R^,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 
S  EMPLOYED,  ETX).— CoDiinued. 

B  Qg  GOODS  AHD  LABOB,  COBVICTg  EflnPLOTEB, 
N8T1TUT10B1— Contioued. 


'System 

of 

work. 


Industry. 


P.  A. 

P.  A. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
P.W. 
P.  A. 

s.  u. 

p.  A. 
P.  A- 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 

s.  u. 

8.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 
P.W. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 

s.  u. 

p.  A. 

P.  A- 
P.  A. 

P.W. 
P.W. 

s.  u. 

8.  U. 
8,  U. 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 


8.  U.. 

3.  U.. 
B.  U-. 
3.  U.. 
8.  U.. 
P.W.. 
3.  U.. 


LaUDdrj  work 

Printing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cotton  goods 

Fanning 

Building  trades 

Carpets,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

Carpets,  rag 

Brooms  ana  brakes 

Carpets,  rag 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Boo^s  and  shoes 

Carpets,  rag 

Nets,  fish 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Carpets,  rag 

Carpets,  rag 

Carpets,  rag 

Hosiery,  etc 

Carpets,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

H  o  slory ,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Drooms  and  bruslies 

Hosiery,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods.. . 

Hosiery,  etc 

Building  trades 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Carets,  rag 

Hosiery,  etc 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Laundry  work 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting, 
and  crushing. 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Blacks  mi  thing  and  wheel - 
wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,  machinory,  and  re- 
pairs. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Soap 

Tinsmi thing,  coppersmi th- 
ing, and  sheet-iron  work- 
ing. 

Blaeksmi thing  and  wbeel- 
wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 


Value  of 

Value  oX 

labor  on 

goods 

goods 

prod  need. 

,P^^. 

duoed. 

$577 

|«15 

25 

15 

2,060 

1,080 

1,188 

540 

2,288 

750 

646 

(iOO 

8,5fiO 

1,686 

37 

19 

4,529 

1,400 

193 

30 

4,629 

1,363 

62 

16 

114 

56 

2,074 

748 

46 

23 

34 

28 

45 

18 

34 

7 

7,953 

2,116 

5,516 

1,531 

3,078 

1,256 

50 

7 

100 

38 

115 

72 

26 

4 

754 

367 

1,36» 

521 

2,446 

2,037 

921 

467 

3,007 

1,112 

1,543 

2,085 

GO 

48 

3,119 

2,836 

291 

74 

1,900 

735 

5,413 

627 

242 

127 

104 

12 

37,496 

9,636 

247 

222 

4,098 

6,868 

11,869 

9,452 

23,703 

16,013 

3,262 

2,470 

6,903 

5,338 

1,561 

667 

6,635 

7,450 

2,933 

1,G68 

12,676 

3,504 

954 

334 

751 

556 

1,490 

949 

4,909 

2,056 

11,500 

4,345 

20,504 

6,508 

6,093 

3y525 

8,564 

6,304 

4,816 

2,810 
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Table    III,-5YSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Continued. 

A.— BY8TSM8,  IHDVSTBIES,  VALUE  Qg  OOODB  AND  LABOR,  COHVICTS  EMPLOYED, 

BTO.,  BY  lEBTITUTlOHS — Continued. 


Avera^  samber  of 
oonvicta  employed. 

HrB. 
of 
la- 
bor 

day. 

9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

13 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

12 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 

8 
8 
12 
8 
8 

4 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Ayenge  dally  wages 

and  hours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes — 

In- 
8ti- 
tu- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tion 
No. 

1 
Wages  Hn. 

Wages 

Hrs. 
10 

10.0 

10.0 
.5 

8.0 

5.0 

8.0 

5.0 

9.8 
.2 

7.0 
.3 

6.0 
.2 
.3 

8.0 
.1 
.2 
.8 
.2 

7.0 

9.0 
10.8 
.1 
.2 
.8 
.1 

4.0 
21.0 
13.7 

5.0 

11.0 

15.0 

.3 

6.0 
.5 

9.0 
10.3 

3.0 

.2 

17.0 

2.0 
104.0 

25.0 

122.0 

9.0 

21.0 
3.0 

77.0 

37.0 

7.0 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

22.0 
88.0 
210.0 
36.0 
63.0 
77.0 

'"'A' 

2.7 
2.0 
3.3 
1.0 
4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

.1 

2.7 

2.0 

3.3 

1.0 

4.0 

.1 

6.0 

.1 

6.0 

.1 

.2 

3.0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

3.5 

4.8 

3.0 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.1 

1.3 

ao 

9.8 
1.7 

ao 
10.0 

.2 
6.0 

.3 

Z5 

4.0 

.5 

.1 

11.0 

1.0 
13.0 

11.0 

48.0 

4.0 

10.0 
1.0 

ffi.0 
5.0 
4.0 
1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

7.0 
29.0 
30.0 
12.0 
13.0 
50.0 

10.75 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.-.. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.-.- 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co...- 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

City . . 

City.. 
City.. 

City.. 

City.. 
City.. 

City.. 
City.. 

City.. 
City.. 

aty.. 

City.. 
City.. 

State. 

State . 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State . 
State . 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co ... . 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co .... 

Co 

Co .... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
City.. 

City.. 
City.. 

City.. 
City.. 
City.. 

City.. 
City . . 

City.. 

City.. 
City.. 
City.. 
City.. 

SUte. 

SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 

3 

.5    

1X50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.20 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

.70 
1.50 
1.30 
1.75 

.75 
1.75 
1.20 

.75 
2.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8.0 
5.0 
8.0 
5.0 

9.8    .,'..'.'. 

.2  1 

7.0  1 

.3  , 

6.0    

.2    

_ 

4 

.1  1. 

^ 

5.0 
.1 

6.0 
.1 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

5 

6 

.3 

8.0 

.1 

.2 

.8 

.2 

7.0 

9.0 

10.8 

.1 

.2 

.8 

...... 

.2  • 

7 

3.0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

3.5 

4.8 

3.0 

.1 

\'  '  ' 

R 

' 

9 

10 

.1    



.3 

.1 
1.3 
3.0 
9.8 
1.7 

i6.'6" 

.2 
6.0 

.3 
2.5 

'".'5' 

ii.o" 

iio' 
11.0 

48.0 
4.0 

lao 
1.0 

3.0 
5.0 
4.0 
1.0 
1.0 

3.0 

7.0 

4.0 

3ao 

•12.0 

13  0 

'*8.*6" 

"4."6' 
"",'1 

1.0 

25.0 

'25.0* 

"sb'o 

.1    

4.0    

21.0  ' 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Cx).... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

11 

13.7 

5.0 

11.0 

15.0 

.3 

6.0 

.5 

9.0 

10.3 

3.0 

.2 

17.0 

"'ioio' 

25.0 

122.0 

9.0 

2L0 
3.0 

12.0 

37.0 

7.0 

2.0 

2.0 

lao 

22.0 
88.0 
210.0 
30.0 
63uO 

2.0 
65.0 

■77*6' 

' 

1.00 

10 

1.50 
1.60 
2.65 
L50 
1.50 

10 
10 

10 
10 

12 

.....1"--'--   - 

X.WW     , 

.80 

10 

1.30     io 

.80 

10 

City."! 

City.. 
City.. 

City . . 
City.. 

City . . 

City . . 
City.. 

City.. 

City.. 
City.. 
City . . 
City.. 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 

2.40 

12 

13 

1.00 

10 

1.75 

3.20 
1.50 
2.50 

X40 
3.00 

2.00 
1.50 
2.40 
1.50 
2.50 

2.5Si 

2.40 
2.00 
1.50 
2.16 
3.17 

8 

8i 
10 

9 

10 
10 

10 
10 
12 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

ft 



1 

1.10 

10 



.  .  . 

1 

14 

1.10 

10 

.50 

10 

1  fit&te . 

15 

1 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS   OF  \VOUt,   "^^DUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,.  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.--8T8TEK8,  IKDUBTSISS,  VALTIS  Of  GOODS  AND  LABOR,  COHVZCTB  EMPLOTBD, 

ETC.,  BT  INSTITTmONS— Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
•tlon 
No 


3 


3 
4 

5 
0 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


State  and  institution. 


BnODX  ISLAND. 

State   Prison  and   Provi- 
dence Co.  Jail. 

do 

do 

do 


State      Workhouse      and 
House  of  Correction. 

do 

do 

do 


Sockanosset     School     for 
Boys. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


80UTH  CAEOLINA. 


Penitentiary. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

State    Convict    Camp    at 

Clemson  College  Farm. 

do 

Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Aiken  Co. Convict  Camp 

Anderson  Co.  Convict  Cfamp 
Bambera;Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Barnwell  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Charleston     Co.     Convict 

Camp. 
Cherokw  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Chesterfield    Co.    Convict 

Camp. 
Clarendon 

Camp. 
Colleton  Co 
Darlington 

Camp. 

Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Georgetown    Co.    Convict 

Camp. 
Greenville  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Greenwood     Co.     Convict 

Camp. 
Ilampton  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Horry  Co.  Convict  Camp.. 
Kershaw  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Lee  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Co.      Convict 

Convict  Camp. 
Co.     Convict 


Con- 
trol. 


State 

State 
State 
State 

State 

State 
State 
State 

State 

State 
State 

State 
SUte 
State 
State 


State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 

State. 

Co 

Co ... . 
Co..., 
Co . . . , 
Co . . . . 

Co 

Co 

Co..., 

Co..., 

Co 

Co.... 

Co . . . , 

Co 

Co... 

Co 

Co..., 
Co.... 
Co. . .. 

Co . . . , 
Co. ... 

Co 

Co..., 
Co..., 
Co..., 
Co 


System 

of 
work. 


Cent. . 

P.P.. 
S.U.. 
S.  U.. 

P.  A.. 

s.  u.. 
s.  u.. 
s.  u.. 

s.  u.. 

8.V  .. 
S.  U.. 

8.  U.. 
S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 
P.W.. 


Cent. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 

S.  u. 

P.W 
8.  U. 

P.W 

P.W 

P.W 

P.W, 

P.W, 

P.W, 

P.W, 

P.W 

P.W, 

P.W, 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 

p.  w. 

P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
p.  W. 
p.  w. 

P.W. 
P.W. 


Industry. 


Wire  goods 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting. 

and  crushing. 
Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting, 

and  crushing. 
Blacksmithlng  and   wheel- 

wrlghtlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,    machinery,    and 

repairs. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Hosiery,  etc 

Farming 

Blacksmithlng  and   whcel- 

wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,    machinery,    and 

lepafrs. 

Cleaning  statehouse 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways , 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  h  igh way s 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways , 

Roads  and  highways , 

Roads  And  highways , 


Value  of 

goods 
produced. 


$5,350 

108,500 

8,991 

736 

8,760 

2,500 

20,000 

450 

600 

1,829 
765 

8,000 
7,600 
1,731 
1,924 


122,302 

49,958 

1,019 

475 
849 

1,275 
4,170 

29,025 
459 

15,025 

10,000 

13,608 
8,690 

10,517 
5,861 
7,500 
4,547 
3,325 

24,378 

10,000 

15,000 

1,945 

3,330 

6,165 
5,608 

9,218 

6,599 

6,270 

10,609 

30,000 
6,223 

2,801 
2,397 
5,075 
8,420 
2,068 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


12,676 

36,950 

5,967 

612 

5,738 

1,530 

11,475 

383 

448 

1,119 
607 

1,193 

1,790 

671 

•  1, 417 


37,265 

21,605 

927 

309 
773 

1,159 

2,318 

12,508 

387 

2,333 

4,898 
4,403 
5,287 
6,180 
3,488 
3,510 
2,488 
1,866 
15,152 

2,796 
4,092 
1,166 

1,244 

3,032 
3,266 

3,774 
3,610 
2,976 
7,163 

10,230 
4,199 

1,061 
1,400 
2,784 
3,359 
1,011 
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Tablb    III.— systems   of    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

A.— 8T8TSM8,  nrSUSTlUXS,  YALn  OF  GOODS  AKD  LABOB,  COHYICTB  EMFLOTSB, 

ETC.,  BY  IHSTrnTTIOHS— Continued. 


Average  nninber  of 
convicts  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 

bor 

day. 

Free  laborers  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work. 

Average  dally  wages 

and  noors  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

In- 
sti- 

Male. 

male. 

TotOL. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 

and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 
tion 
No. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

Wages  Hrs. 

UO 

230.0 

26.0 

4.0 

25.0 

'"so'o" 

2.0 

6.0 

15.0 
&0 

16.0 

24.0 

9.0 

19.0 

223.0 

130.0 

2.0 

1.0 
1.0 

5.0 
6.0 
73.0 
1.0 
9.0 

19.0 
19.0 
17.0 
20.0 
15.0 
15.0 
10.0 
8.0 
55.0 

11.0 

20.0 

5.0 

8.0 

13.0 

10.0 
29.0 

"i'6' 

14.0 

230.0 

26.0 

4.0 

25.0 

10.0 

50.0 

2.0 

6.0 

15.0 
8.0 

16.0 

24.0 

9.0 

19.0 

252.0 

130.0 

2.0 

1.0 
1.0 

5.0 
8.0 
73.0 
1.0 
9.0 

19.0 
19.0 
17.0 
20.0 
15.0 
15.0 
10.0 
8.0 
55.0 

11.0 

20.0 

5.0 

8.0 

13.0 
16.0 

12.7 
19.0 
16.0 
23.0 

40.0 
20.0 

4.0 

6.0 

ll.« 

18.0 

6.0 

9 

9 
9 
9 

9 

9 
9 
9 

G 

^ 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
.  10 
10 
10 
9 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

11 

10 
10 

7.0 

"i3.6" 
2.0 

12,5 

*25.'6' 
1.0 

3.0 

7.5 
4.0 

ao 

12.0 
4.5 
9.5 

00.0 

152.0 

2.0 

1.0 
1.0 

5.0 
6.0 

88.0 
1.0 

10.0 

21.0 
19.0 
17.0 
20.0 
15.0 
15.0 
10.0 
8.0 
GO.O 

12.0 
22.0 

115.0 
5.0 

141.0 

"i*6* 

7.0 

115.0 

13.0 

2.0 

12.5 

5.0 

25.0 

1.0 

3.0 

7.5 
4.0 

8.0 

12.0 

4.5 

9.5 

201.0 

152.0 

2.0 

1.0 
1.0 

5.0 

ao 

88.0 

1.0 

10.0 

21.0 
19.0 
17.0 
20.0 
15.0 
15.0 
10.0 
8.0 
69.0 

12.0 

22.0 

5.0 

8.0 

13.0 
14.0 

17.0 
23.8 
16.0 

$1.25 

9 

State. 

SUte. 
State. 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
SUte. 

State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
StaU. 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 

State . 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 
Co. ... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 

State . 

State. 
State. 
State. 

SUto. 

SUte. 
State. 

SUto. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 

State. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

1 

$1.05 

9 

1.50 
1.00 

1.50 

9 

9 
9 

State. 

State. 
State. 

2 

1.00 

9 

1.50 
1.25 

.75 

.75 
.75 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.GO 

.46 

1.50 

l.CO 
2.50 

.75 
1.00 

.46 
1.25 

.75 

.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.80 
.75 
.80 

.75 
.60 
.75 

.50 

.75 
.75 

.75 

.50 

.60 

1.00 

.75 
.75 

.85 
.75 
.60 
.60 
.65 

9 
9 

10 

10 

3 

....... 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

State. 
State . 
State. 

.60 

10 

Cont.. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

1 

.75 

10 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 

2 

3 

4 

Co 

Co 

Co 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Co 

11 

Co 

12 

5.0    

13 

8.0 

13.0 
14.0 

17.0 
23.8 
16.0 
23.0 

44.0 
20.0 

4.0 

6.0 

13.5 

l&O 

6.0 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

14 

15 

16.0    

16 

12.7 
19.0 
16.0 
23.0 

40.0 
200 

4.0 

6.0 

11.8 

18.0 

5.0 

...... 

17 

« 

18 

Co 

19 

1     23.0 

20 

44.0 
20.0 

4.0 

6.0 

13.5 

18.0 

6.0 

........ 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Co.. .. 

26 

Co.. .J  Co.... 

27 

266 
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Table    IH.-SYSTEMS   0¥  yJOU^i    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  KiBai>LOYED,  ETC.-Continued. 

A.— 8Y8TXKB,  UrDtTSTBISS,  ^ALUE  0?  GOODS  AKD  LABOB,  C0HYICT8  XKFLOYED, 

ETC.,  BY  in8TmJTI0V8-<)ontinued. 


In- 
■ti- 
tu- 
tion 

No. 


28 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

30 
40 
41 


2 
3 
4 


State  and  ixiBtltatlon. 


BOUTH  CABOLIMA— COnc'd. 

Lexington     Co.     Convict 

Camp. 
Marion  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Newlxjrry  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Orangebuzg    Co.    Convict 

Camp. 
Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Baluda  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Spartanburg   Co.   Convict 

Camp. 
Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp.. 
Union  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 
William sbutg  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 

York  CO.  Convict  Camp 

Charleston  City  Jail 


Con- 
trol. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Penitentiary. 

do 

....do 

do 


do 

Reform  School. 
do 


TEKNE8SEE. 


Branch  Prison . 

do 

do 

State  Prison.. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


TEXAS. 

state  Penitentiaries. 

do 

do 

do , 


do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

Bexar  Co.  Jail.. 
Dallas  Co.  Jail. 
Fannin  Co.  Jail. 


State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
SUte 


State 
State 
State 
State 
SUte 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
SUte 
SUte 
State 
State 


State, 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 

State. 

SUte. 

State. 

SUte. 

State. 

SUte 

State. 

State, 

SUte, 

SUte 

Co.... 

Co 

Co..., 


System 

of 
work. 


P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 


s.u... 
s.u... 
s.u... 
s.u... 

P.W.. 

s.u... 
s.u... 


p.  A., 
p.  A.. 
S.U... 
Cont. . 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
S.U... 
S.U... 
S.U... 
S.U... 
S.U... 


Cont.. 
Cent.. 
P.A.. 
P.  A.. 

P.  A.. 
P.A.. 
S.U... 
S.U... 
S.U... 
S.U... 
S.U... 

s.u... 

s.u... 
s.u... 

P.W.. 
P.W.. 
P.W,, 


Industry. 


Value  of 

goods 

produced. 


Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Cement  blocks 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting 
and  cruBhlc^. 

Building  trades 

Farming 

Printing 

Coke 

Mining  coal 

Mining  coal 

BooUand  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Stoves 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Brick 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

loe,  manufactured 

BooU  and  shoos 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Ice,  manufactured 

Fanning 

Railroad  building 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Castin^^s,    machinery,    and 
repairs. 

Chairs,  Ubles,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Charcoal 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  goods 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Ice,  manufactured 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

BoadB  and  highways 


13,867 


3,413 

1,306 

3,618 

1,770 

11,301 

7,722 

10,000 

2,558 

15,427 

5,878 

4,575 

2,001 

16,125 

10,496 

S,6C8 

4,272 

3,848 

1,747 

3,638 

1,633 

7,846 

4,883 

9,884 

6,600 

2,945 

1,959 

4,000 

2,625 

2,000 

1,650 

9,125 

5,526 

3,300 

2,545 

8,000 

4,093 

6,125 

2,163 

360 

258 

177,866 

13,684 

250,970 

90,042 

6,577 

2,449 

373,200 

48,983 

26,150 

4,665 

118,000 

19,049 

254,375 

44,038 

96,500 

32,655 

55,000 

12,440 

14,769 

5,598 

4,933 

3,358 

6,278 

1,400 

5,133 

n1,866 

5,875 

1,866 

16,410 

3,810 

11,034 

7,342 

1,460 

700 

618 

232 

1,226,372 

611,832 

100,000 

35,100 

40,791 

27,456 

137,766  , 

117,780 

104,068 

81,120 

103,500 

76,206 

20,412 

8,730 

29,952 

9,984 

41,742 

18,720 

26,057 

12,168 

3,166 

1,560 

23,000 

14,976 

2,191 

1,560 

42,120 

14,040 

10,000 

7,003 

35,000 

21,600 

13,000 

9,360 

Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$1,800 
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Tabub    hi.— systems   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.--ST»TB]C8,  nnnrsTBiss,  valvs  otgoobs  ahd  labob,  cowiots  smploybd, 

ETC.,  BT  nranrvnOHS — Continued. 


Averago  number  of 
convicts  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 
la- 
bor 

day. 

Free  laborers-  nec- 
essary to  per- 
form same  work 

Average  daily  wages 

and  nours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  furnishes— 

Btl- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 

to- 
tloa 
No. 

Wages 

Hn. 

Wages 

Hrs. 

&3 

7.0 

7.9 

33L0 

10.0 

30.0 

9.0 

45.0 

15.8 

6.3 

7.0 

7.9 

33.0 

10.0 

30.0 

9.0 

45.0 

15.8 
8.0 
7.0 

21.0 
29.0 
15.0 

12.0 

6.0 

31.0 

13.0 

10.0 

30.0 

3.0 

83.0 

537.0 

15.0 

185.0 

20.0 

70.0 

198.0 

95.0 

40.0 

27.0 

14.0 

0.0 

12.5 

10.0 

18.0 

30.0 

3.0 

1.5 

2,037.3 

75.0 

72.0 

260.0 

217.0 

427.0 

20.0 

24.0 

44.0 

36.0 

3.0 

62.0 

4.0 

45.0 

20.6 

60.0 

25.0 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

9 

8 
g 
8 
8 

8 
5 
5 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

7.9 

7.0 

8.7 

33.0 

11.0 
27.0 
11.9 
45.0 

21.1 

1 

7.9 

7.0 

8.7 

33.0 

11.0 
27.0 
11.9 
45.0 

21.1 
8.0 
7.0 

31.0 

S4.0 

7.0 

4.8 

2.4 

15.0 

3.1 

5.0 

10.0 

.8 

40.0 

2ao.o 

7.0 

106.0 

15.0 

35.0 

156.0 

60.0 

25.0 

15.0 

9.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

7.0 

20.0 

1.5 

.5 

1961.3 

75.0 

44.0 

151.0 

130.0 

257.0 

14.0 

16.0 

30.0 

26.0 

2.0 

48.0 

2.0 

30.0 

14.4 

48.0 

20.0 

90,75 

.60 
.65 
.75 

.75 
.70 
.60 
.75 

.70 
.70 

.75 

.75 

1.00 
1.00 

2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
3.03i 

3.00 

1.34i 

2.00 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.50 
1.00 
1.75 
1.00 
1.75 
1.60 
1.20 
1.20 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.20 
1.50 
1.50 

1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 

2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
1.00 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

10 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

to 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
K) 
K) 
K) 
10 

Co 

Co.... 
Co 

28 

Co 

Co 

99 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
City.. 
City .. 

State. 
SUte. 

SUte. 
SUte. 

Stato. 
State. 
SUte. 

Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
Cont. . 
Cont.- 
Cont. . 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
Cont. . 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
SUto. 
SUto. 

Co 30 

Co 

Co 31 

■ 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 

C^ 

Co.... 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co 

Co.... 
City  . . 
City.. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

SUto. 
SUte. 
SUto. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUte. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 

32 

Co 

Co 

33 

34 

....... 

Co.... 

3S 

36 

8.0    

8.0    

Co 

37 

7.0 

21.0 
29.0 
15. 0 

12.0 

6.0 

31.0 

13.0 

10.0 

30.0 

3.0 

83.0 
537.0 

15.0 
185.0 

7.0 

21.0 

24.0 

7.0 

4.8 

2L4 

15.0 

3.1 

5.0 

10.0 
.8 

40.0 
260.0 



88 

Co.... 

39 

40 

r  '   " 

41 

SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 

State. 

1 

Stato. 

2 

Stota. 

State. 
Stote. 
State. 
State. 

1 

..... 

7.0  , 

105.0 
15.0 
35.0 

120.0 

m.o 

25.0 
15.0 
0.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
7.0 
20.0 

'3«.'6' 

7 

20.0    

State. 
State. 
•State. 
State. 
Stato . 

70.0 

142.0 

95.0 

56-0 

10.60 

10 

40.0    

27.0    

14.0  ' 

9.0  ' 



--  _ . 

State. 
Stato. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

1 

12.5 
10.0 
18.0 
30.0 
3.0 
1.5 

2,037. 3 

SUto.l  Stato. 
SUto.   SUto. 
State.,  State. 
Stato .   stAtA  _ 

SUte. 

1.5  ' 

State. 
SUte. 

Cont.. 
Cont. . 
SUte. 
SUte. 

SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUto. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

.5 

1061.3 
75.0 
44.0 

hi'.o 

Cont.. 
Coot.. 

SUto. 
Stato. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
State. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
SUto. 
SUto. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
SUto. 
SUte. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
SUto. 
SUto. 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

I 

75.0    

T2.0    

260.0    

10  .151.0 

217.0 

343.0 

20.0 

24.0 

"84.6" 

10 
10 
10 
10 

130.0 

206.0 

14.0 

Ifi.O 

.75 

10 

44.0  1 

36.0   

10  ■  30.0 

10      2fl.Q  '    

3.0 
62.0 

4.0 
45.0 
20.6 
60.0 
25.0 

10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 

2.0    

48.0  1 

2.0    

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
M) 
S) 

30.0 
14.4 

48.0 
9XQ 

■••••• 

7 

3 

4 
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Table   UL-t^YSTEMS  OF  ^^^V^DUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  COWlCnS  '^^nPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— BY8TEM8,  INBUBTUIXB,  YAUTS  0>  O00B8  AVB  LABOB,  C0HYI0T8  BMFLOTEB, 

ETC.,  BY  IHBTttUnOirS— Continued. 


In- 

8ti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


6 
6 

7 
8 


0 
10 
11 
12 
13 


2 
3 


State  and  institution. 


TEXAS— concluded . 

Harris  Co.  Jail 

Hunt  Co.  Jail 

do 

JelTerson  Co.  Jail 

Johnson  Co.  Jail , 

do 

do 

Lamar  Co.  Jail 

McLennan  Co.  Jail 

Tarrant  Co.  Jail 

Walker  Co.  Jail 

House  of  Correction 

Heformatory. 
....do 


and 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


UTAH. 

State  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Industrial  School . 

do 

do...< *. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

.do. 


VERMONT. 

House  of  Correction. 
do 


do 

do 

State  Prison 

do 

Industrial  School. 

do 

do 

do 


VIRGINIA. 


Con- 
trol. 


Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co . . . , 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co . . . , 

Co 

State. 

State, 
State, 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 

State 

SUte 

Stete 

State, 

State, 

State, 

State, 

State, 

State, 

SUte, 
SUte, 
State, 
SUte. 


RUte. 
SUte. 

State. 
SUto. 
State . 
SUU. 
State . 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 


SUU 


Systom 

of 
work. 


Penitentiary 

do I  state 

do I  SUU 

.do ,  SUU 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


SUU. 

StaU. 

SUU. 

SUte. 

State . 

SUte  .    _       . . 

SUte.l  P.W..] 


P.W. 
P.  A. 
8.U.. 
P.W. 
P.  A. 
8.U.. 
T.W- 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 

XT*  ^V»  • . 

P.  A  . 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 


P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A  . 

8.U.. 

8.U.. 
S.U., 
S.U.. 
S.U., 
S.U., 
S.U.. 
P.W, 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
S.U.. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 

s.  u.. 

P.W. 


P.A. 
P.A. 

S.U.. 
8.U.. 
Cont. 
S.U.. 
P.A. 
P.P. 
S.  U. . 
8.U.. 


Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Cont. . 
P.A.. 
P.A.. 
S.U... 

s.u... 

S.U... 
P.W 


Industry. 


.  I 


Roads  and  highways. 

Farming .., 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 

Farming , 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  hl^ways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Cotton,  ginning 


Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Electric  light  and  power. 

Farming 

Ice,  manufactured 


Value  of 

goods 

produced. 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Farming 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Biacksmithing  and   whocl- 

wrightlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing 

Farming 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Building  trades 

Boots  and  shoes 

Farming 

Biacksmithing  and   wheel- 

wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Building  trades 


Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting  and 
crushing. 

Clothing,  eU 

Farming 

BooU  and  shoes 

Clothing,  cU 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  eU 

Clothing,  cU 

Farming 


Cooperage 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 

BooU  and  shoes 

Farming 

Tomato  sauce 

Clothing,  eU 

Farming 

Flour  and  meal 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways. 


$10,500 

1,740 

2,185 

10,000 

i.Zim 

5,546 

5,000 

12,000 

22,000 

36,500 

6,000 

2,481 

14,767 

1,300 

2,650 

900 

10,350 

900 


885 

983 

843 

4,397 

4,000 

610 

174 
2,648 
3,354 

572 

3,018 

2,000 

38 

59 

300 

318 

1,173 

967 

250 


992 
40,000 

1,083 

8(J7 

70,8t50 

900 

650 

12,328 

1,800 

1,400 


17,022 
2,478 
5,634 
1,631,540 
4,855 
1,721 
7,955 
6,133 
4,690 
9,775 
5,445 


Value  of 
labor  on 

goods 

pro- 
•duced. 


«Of 099 

1,374 

1,737 

6,447 

2,340 

2,808 

2,806 

7,301 

15,300 

23,868 

4,419 

639 

9,632 
710 

1,420 
639 

6,878 
639 


470 
292 
232 
1,925 
S03 

513 

93 

1,508 

998 

157 
1,547 

542 
31 
52 

238 

267 
861 
842 
218 


93 
12,036 

232 

185 

41,637 

579 

380 

4,172 

1,540 

760 


3,465 
1,602 
4,959 
352,584 
3,402 

462 
4,158 
3,003 

616 
9,240 
5,006 
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Table    OI.— SYSTEMS   OF  WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

A.— 8T8TEX8,  nTDUSTBIBB,  VALUE  OF  000D8  AKD  LABOB,  C0HVICT8  BKPLOTED, 

ETC.,  BT  nr8TITTrnOV8-<)ontinued. 


Average  number  of 
convicta  employed. 

Hrs. 
of 
la- 
bor 

day. 

Free  laborers  nec- 

eesary  to  per- 
form same  work. 

Averase  dally  wages 

and  hours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  fumfshes — 

In- 
sti- 

liale. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma- 
chinery 
and 
tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  in- 
struct- 
on. 

tu- 
tion 
No. 

Wages 

Hre. 

10 
10 

Wages 

Hrs. 

29.3 
6.6 
8.4 

29.3 

6.6 

8.4 

20.0 

5.9 

7.1 

7.0 

26.0 

51.0 

64.8 

13.0 

1.8 

59.7 
2.0 
5.0 
2.0 

48.4 
2.0 

5.9 
1.4 
3.0 
17.8 
2.0 

3.0 
1.1 
5.0 
4.6 
2.0 
12.2 
2.0 
.6 
1.0 
3.0 

5.4 

6.5 

16.2 

3.0 

1.0 
94.0 

4.0 

2.0 

101.0 

2.0 

3.0 

72.0 

20.0 

7.0 

15.0 
8.0 

29.0 
1,037.0 

17.0 
2.0 
9.0 

16.0 
2.0 

20.0 

11.0 

8 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

-6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 
10 

10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 

9 

0 

ia4 

1&4 
3.7 

4.A 

$2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 

.75 

Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.,.. 
Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.. .. 
Co.... 
Co.... 
SUte. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
SUto. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUte. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
SUto. 

Stato. 
Stato. 
Stato. 
SUto. 

Stato . 
State . 

State . 
State . 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
Stato . 
State . 

Lessee 
Lessee 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
Stato. 

Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

SUto. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
SUto. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUte. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
SUto. 
Stato. 
Stato. 

SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 
SUto. 

State . 
State . 

State. 
State. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

Lessee 
Lessee 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

5 

3.7  ! 

4.6  ' 

A 

10 

10 

Co.... 

20.0    

5.9   

14.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

19.5 

38.3 

51.0 

8.1 

1.8 

44.8 

14.0 

7 

'2.0' 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

19.5 

38.3 

51.0 

10.1 

1.8 

44.8 
2.0 
4.0 
1.5 

32.3 
1.5 

1.3 

.8 

.6 

5.4 

1.0 

1.0 
.3 

3.5 

2.8 
.4 

4.3 
.8 
.3 
.3 
.6 

2.3 
5.0 
4.8 
1.0 

.3 
24.0 

1.0 

.5 

77.0 

1.5 

.8 

18.0 

10.0 

1.8 

15.0 
8.0 

29.0 
777.0 

17.0 
2.0 
6.0 

15.0 
2.0 

10.0 

11.0 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

8 

7.1 

7.0 

26.0 

51.0 

9 

10 

Co.... 

10 

64.8    

10 
10 
10 

11 

11.0 
1.8 

59.7 
2.0 
5.0 
2.0 

48.4 
2.0 

5.9 

1.4 

3.0 

17.8 

2.0 

$1.00 

10 

SUto. 
State. 

12 
13 

10 
10 
10 
10 

2.0  ' 

State. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 

State. 

4.0 

1.5 

32.3 

1.6 

1.3 

10 

1.50 

10 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 

3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
.50 
.75 
1.50 

.50 

10 

1 

.8  ' 

10 
10 

"••••••.- 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

.6 
5.4 

10 
8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

2.0 

1.0  ' 

1    ' 

3.0   

1.1    

1.0 

.3 

3.5 

• 

5.0 
4.6 
2.0 
12.2 
2.0 
.6 
1.0 
3.0 

5.4 

'"*i6.'2' 
3.0 

1.0 
94.0 

""i'o 

101.0 

2.0 

3.0 

72.0 

""*7.6' 

15  0 
8.0 

29.0 
900.0 

17.0 
2.0 
9.0 

15.0 
2.0 

20.0 

11.0 

"6*5' 

4.0 
'26.0' 

■47.6' 

1 

2.8 

1 

SUte. 
State. 
SUte . 

.4 

10 

10 

8 

4.3^ 

.8  ' 

' 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

.3 
.3 
.6 

2.3 

10 
10 

•'• ••■ 

2 

.......  ..... 

1 

8 

1 

10 

State. 

!    6.0 

4.8  1 

1.0  ! 

.75  ,     io 

State. 
SUte. 
SUto. 

.7.'j  1     10 

.75 

8 

.3 
24.0 

".'5' 

77.0 

1.5 

.8 

18.0 

"i.'s" 

15.0 
8.0 

20.0 
742.0 

17.0 
2.0 
6.0 

15.0 
2.0 

19.0 

11.0 

1.0 

io.o* 
'35.6' 

1.20 
1.75 

10 
10 

State . 
State . 

Sta,^e. 
State . 
State . 

1 

.75 

10 

1.20 
1.75 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

2 

State . 

1 

3 

--  —  1 

1 

1.00 

10    

1.50 

.75 

.65 

.75 

1.50 

.65 

.75 

2.25 

.65 

1.00 

1.56 

1.479 

10 

10 

10 

10 

a  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

Lessee 

I 

1 

.....    

1.00 

a  10 

Cont.. 

State . 

State . 

•  Work  9  hours  Saturday. 
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Table   HI.— SYSTEMS  OF  \V0BX,  J^tJSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  BVn^YED,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— STSTXm,  DTOHSTBISS,  7ALm  Of  Q00D8  AHS  LABOB,  C0WICT8  BIOPLOTED, 

BTC.»  BT  INBTCnmOHB— Concluded. 


In- 

tu- 
tlon 

NoJ 


2 
3 


State  and  Institation. 


"WkBEOtOnOTf, 

state  Prison 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Seattle  City  JftU 

State  Reform  School. 

do 

....do 

....do 


Con- 
troL 


WEST  TXRGIMLi.. 


Penitentiary. 
do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Reform  School. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


WI8€ON*8Xlff. 

State  Penitentiary. 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Reformatory. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Industrial  School  for  Boys 

do , 

do 


WYOMING. 

SUte  Penitentiary: 

do 

do 


UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Penitentiary  at  Atlanta... 

....do 

do 

do 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Leav- 

worth. 
do. 


System 

of 
work. 


State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State, 
aty.. 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State . 
SUte  ' 


SUte. 
SUto. 
State. 
StaU . 
State. 
State . 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State . 
State. 
SUto. 
SUte. 
State . 
State . 


State. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
SUte. 
SUte. 
State . 
State . 
SUte. 
State . 
Stafb  . 
State  . 
State . 
State  . 
State  . 


Lessee 
Leasee 
Lessee 


P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

S.U.. 
8.U., 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.W. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 
P.  w. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 

S.IT.. 

S.U.. 
P.W. 

p.p. 
p.p. 

s.  u. . 
s.  u.. 

P.W. 

s.  u.. 

8.U.. 
P.W. 


Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 


U.S...    S.U., 

U.S...   s.u. 
U.S...    P.W. 
U.S...    S.U., 

8.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 


S...    P.W. 


Industry. 


Bags 

Brick 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick.... 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Soap 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways. 

Boota  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 


Brass  goods 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Enameled  ware 

Whips 

BooU  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Mining,  coal 

Building  trades 


BooU  and  shoes 

Iloslery,  ete 

Farming 

Clothing,  ete 

^'arming 

Building  trades 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  ete 

Brick 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 


BooU  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 
Clothing,  etc 


BooU  and  shoes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades. 
BooU  and  shoes. 


Valne  of 

goods 

produoed. 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Printing 

Tinsmitning,  conpersmith- 
ing,  and  sheet  iron  work- 
ing. 

Building  trades 


$42,610 
17,198 
2,000 
SOO 
1 ,898 
3,065 
6,998 
1,680 
1,280 
7,212 
1,048 
3,675 
5,031 
5,000 


39,267 

80,500 

485,000 

84,340 

90,130 

1,903 

4,790 

8,658 

1,325 

2,767 

5,083 

3,800 

1,200 

2,050 


685,440 

91,800 

1,637 

5,721 

2,635 

19,600 

16,000 

125,000 

4,800 

3,750 

6,834 

ir.,000 

7,0(».'i 

11,522 

6,000 


900 

45,771 

3,200 


1,331 
9,367 
3,234 
37,913 
3,672 

1,275 

8,783 

21,361 

900 

900 


Valne  of 
hibor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$17,458 

11,093 

918 

442 

1,233 

1,590 

2,295 

740 

740 

5,652 

824 

1,158 

2,280 

2,160 


10,245 

12,049 

102,490 

15,863 

21,344 

1,102 

3,856 

2,892 

612 

514 

1,004 

1,469 

245 

490 


76,194 

25,755 

516 

3,443 

918 

8,279 

7,344 

38,250 

3,060 

2,295 

3,461 

4,590 

2,678 

6,432 

1,377 


361 

16,906 

1,734 


2,686 
9,100 
5,641 
26,997 
2,163 

1,062 

6,489 

10,429 

773 

773 


381,453       176,504 
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Table    m.— SYSTEMS   OF  WORK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OP   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 


A.— I 


,  IVBWTBIXS,  YALVS  07000D8  AWD  LABOR,  OOWICTB  BHFLOTXD, 
XTC.,  BT  nrSTlTUTlOVd— Concluded . 


Average  number  of 
coDYlcta  employed. 

Hre. 
of 

bor 

aay. 

Free  laborers  neo- 

eesary  to  per- 
form same  work. 

ATeian  daily  wages 

and  Hours  of  free 

laborers  performing 

like  work. 

Who  fumlsbea— 

In- 
Bti- 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

• 

Female. 

Power. 

Ma. 

chinery 

and 

tools. 

Fore- 
men 
and  In- 
struct- 
ors. 

tu- 
tion 
No 

Wages 

Hrs. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

U) 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

»i 
9 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

Wages 

Hrs. 

125.6 
44.4 

2.9 

3.4 

4.9 

5.9 

7.1 

1.0 

2.0 

16.1 

8.0 

8.0 

38.0 

10.0 

37.7 

53.9 

440.2 

89.4 

110.1 

4.0 
12.0 
13.0 

8.0 
10.0 
12.0 
18.0 

3.0 

6.0 

284.6 
67.3 
4.8 
15.1 
7.8 
2L1 
16.0 

124.7 
10.2 
6.0 
15.1 
10.0 
35.0 
71.0 
12.0 

2.0 

114.3 

7.0 

10.0 

4L0 

35.0 

134.0 

8.0 

4.0 

30.0 

45.0 

6.0 

5.0 

579.5 

■'4.'6' 
'25.0' 

125.6 
44.4 

2.9 
3.4 

4.9 

6.7 

7.1 

1.0 

2.0 

16.1 

8.0 

12.0 

38.0 

10.0 

37.7 

53.9 

465.2 

89.4 

no.  1 

4.0 
12.0 
13.0 

8.0 
10.0 
12.0 
18.0 

3.0 

0.0 

284.6 

67.3 

4.8 

L^i.  1 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

84 

8 

8 

7 
7 
7 
7 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

30.0 

18.0 

2.0 

.6 

2.0 

2.0 

5.0 

LO 

LO 

8.2 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

4.0 

31.0 
3&0 
272.0 
48.0 
62.0 
2.0 

u 

9.0 

12.0 

2.0 

4.0 

142.5 

67.3 

2,3 

7.5 

4.0 

18.0 

16.0 

124  7 

10.2 

&0 

l&l 

10.0 

35.0 

7L0 

12.0 

.5 

40.0 

3.0 

7.5 
30.3 
26.3 

ioa5 

4.0 

2.0 

12.0 

45.0 

2.0 

2.0 

288.3 

'"."3' 

'i.*5' 
i&o" 

30.0 

18.0 

2.0 

.6 

2.0 

2.3 

5.0 

LO 

LO 

8.2 

2.0 

3.5 

10.0 

4.0 

31.0 

35.0 

287.0 

48.0 

62.0 

2.0 

7.0 

7.0 

5.0 

6.0 

9.0 

12.0 

2.0 

4.0 

142.5 

67.3 

2.3 

7.5 

4.0 

18.0 

16.0 

124.7 

10.2 

6.0 

15.1 

10.0 

35.0 

71.0 

12.0 

.5 

40.0 

3.0 

7.5 

30.3 

26.3 

100.5 

4.0 

2.0 

12.0 

45.0 

2.0 

2.0 

288.3 

$2.00 
2.25 
1.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.50 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.75 
2.25 
1.45} 
3.00 

1.20 

1.25 

l.dOi 

1.20 

1  25 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

.50 

.35 

.45i 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.75 

1.25 

.75 

1.50 

.75 

1  50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

.75 

1.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

2.50 
1.60 
2.00 

l.fiO 
1.40 
1.00 
1.25 
1.75 

1.75 
1.75 
.75 
1.25 
1.25 

State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
City.. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

Lessee 
Lessee 
Lessee 

U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 

U.8... 
U.S... 
US... 
U.S... 
U.S... 

L .  S. . . 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
SUte. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
City . . 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State. 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
SUte. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
Sute. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
SUte. 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 

Lessee 
Lessee 
Lessee 

U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 

U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 

U.S... 

] 

$1.25 

10 

2 

3 

1.50 

9 

Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State . 
State . 
State . 
State . 
•  State . 
State . 
State . 

Lessee 
Lessee 
Lessee 

U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 

U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 

U.S... 

1 

1.20 

10 

2 

1 

7.8 

...... 

2L1 
16.0 
124.7 
10.2 
6.0 
15.1 
10.0 
35.0 
71.0 
12.0 

2.0 

114.3 

7.0 

10.0 

41.0 

35.0 

134.0 

&0 

4.0 

30.0 

45.0 

6.0 

5.0 

579.5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

*  *  •  *  * 

t 

a  58  hours  per  week. 
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Table   UI.— SYSTEMS  O?  ^<^%>.  INDUSTRIES.  VALUE    OF    GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CX>TS\1CK  K-WLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— SmOCABT  OF  YALirS  OF   G00B8  AKD   LABOB,  COHFICTS   BMFLOTSD,  ETC., 

FOB  BACK  BtATB,  BT  IBDUSTBIBB. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  180.] 


State  and  industry. 


Number  of  conTicts 
employed. 


ALABAMA. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farmii^ , 

Lumber 

IClning,  coal 

Stove  noUow  ware 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Total 

ARIZONA. 

Blacksmlthlng  and 
wbeeiwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes.. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Electric  light  and 
power 

Farming 

Mattresses 

Tlnsmi thing,  ooppor- 
sroithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 

Wood,  cut  ana  sawed . 

ToUI 

ARKANSAS. 

Brick 

Fanning 

Railroad  building 

Total 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bags 

Blacksmlthlng  and 
wbeeiwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery, 
and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Electric  light  and 
power 

Farming 

Harness 

Ice,  manufactured 

Loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels 

Locksmi  thing 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways . 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . . 

Tinsiiii thing,  copper- 
smithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 

Total 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


a  Representing  18  camps. 
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Table  MI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WOBK.    INDUSTBIES,    VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOB,  CONVICTS  EMPLO.YED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— SUKXABY  OF  VALUE   OF  GOODS  AVD  LABOB,  COITVICTS  SKPLOTSD,  BTO., 

FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  IHDUSTBISB— Continued. 


State  and  Industry. 


COLORADO. 

Blacksmithing  and 
wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery, 
and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Lime 

Printing 

Stone  quarryinsf,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . . 

ToUl 

CONNECTICUT. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables^  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways. 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed  . 

Total 

DELAWARE. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . . 

Total 

DISTRICT        OF        CO- 
LUMBIA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 

Total 

FLORIDA. 

Bining,  phosphate 

Roads  and  highways. 
Turpentine  and  rosin. . 

Total 

GEORGIA. 

Brick 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal  (b) 

Roads  and  highways. 
Turpentine  and  rosin. . 

Total 


In- 

stl- 

tu- 

tlons. 


2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 


1 
2 

1 

2 


2 


a5 


2 
6 
8 
3 
13 
2 


e30 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

Quoed. 


$10,000 
0,633 
5,737 

543 

12,543 

24,362 

11,449 

1,023 

17,000 


31   89,290 


298,000 

128,875 

50,200 

16,529 

450 

1,500 

550 


496, 113 


50,000 
9,592 

620 


60,212 


1,500 

10,046 

7,000 

7,550 

11,875 

27,850 


65,821 


440,000 

23,250 

411,100 


«74,350 


230,000 
65,168 
712,689 
504, 9»< 
491,780 
26,450 


2,121,060 


Value 
of  labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$7,829 
3,579 
3,966 

316 

6,658 

16,487 

8,817 

606 

9,406 


57,664 


52,216 

52,886 

10,430 

7,320 

206 

410 

172 


123,640 


12,814 
7,991 

614 


21,419 


979 
2,124 
6,100 
2,3»4 
3,847 
22,908 


38,342 


173,813 

23,996 

261,771 


450,580 


77,086 

35,245 

294,447 

268,186 

347,797 

10,171 


1,032,932 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


13. 
25. 
19.  Q 


5.0 

35.5 

116.9 

99.2 

4.0 

54.1 


372.7 


262.0 

309.0 

61.0 

54.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.0 


756.0 


98.6 
93.8 

6.5 


198.9 


20.0 
70.0 
16.0 
30.0 
52.0 
83.0 


271.0 


375.0 

83.5 

576.2 


1,034.7 


238.0 
203.0 
863.0 
675.0 
1,082.0 
34.0 


3,095.0 


Fe- 
male. 


12.0 


12.0 


2.0 
16.0 


18.0 


5.0 


5.0 


130.5 


130.5 


Total. 


13.5 
25.5 
19.0 

5.0 

35.5 

116.9 

99.2 

4.0 

54.1 


372.7 


262.0 

309.0 

73.0 

54.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.0 


768.0 


100.6 
109.8 

6.5 


216.9 


20.0 
70.0 
16.0 
35.0 
52.0 
83.0 


276.0 


375.0 

83.5 

676.2 


1,034.7 


238.0 
333.6 
863.0 
675.0 
1,082.0 
34.0 


3,225.5 


133.0 

202.0 

30.5 

29.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 


400.2 


30.0 
35.1 

2.0 


67.1 


4. 

2. 

8. 

9. 
17. 
62. 


102.7 


562.5 

67.6 

847.0 


1,477.1 


262.0 
108.0 
950.0 
742.0 
1,145.8 
31.0 


a  One  institution  represented  33  camps. 

b  Including,  in  1  institution,  mining  and  smelting  Iron  ore. 

«  Five  instltutioiia  represented  13  camps. 


9061--06 18 


Free   laborers 

necee- 1 

sary  to  perform 

same  work. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

7.2 

7.2 

4.4 

4.4 

5.0 

5.0 

.3 

.3 

8.6 

8.6 

33.7 

33.7 

20.1 

20.1 

.5 

.5 

15.6 

15.6 

95.4 

95.4 

6.0 


6.0 


1.0 
4.0 


5.0 


14.0 


4.0 


18.0 


80.5 


3,238.8       80.5 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


133.0 

202.0 

36.5 

29.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 


406.2 


31.0 
39.1 

2.0i 


72.1 


4.0 
16.0 

8.0 
13 
17 
62 


120.7 


562.5 

67.6 

847.0 


1,477.1 


262.0 
188.5 
950.0 
742.0 
1,145.8 
31.0 


3,319.3 


$741 
260 
302 

109 
353 
208 
115 
256 

314 


240 


1,137 
349 
688 
306 
113 
375 
280 


646 


497 
87 

95 


278 


75 
144 
438 
216 
228 
336 


238 


1,173 
278 
713 


846 


966 
195 
826 
881 
455 
778 


658 


874 


B^EPOIBI  0¥ 


»iii^      ^^ii 


IdSXOKSB   OT  LABOB. 


Tablis  ni^-SYSTTEMS  O?  ^^OW^U^tSpUSTRIES,    VALUE   OT  QOOD6   AND 

lAJBOR,  COimcrS  ^tpliOYED,  ETC-Oontimwd. 

B ^mouLXY  m  vALn  ot  qqobb  An)  iabob,  ooirvicn  smflotzd,  stc^ 

JPOE  SACH  ITAn,  BT  DnDUflTBISS— Gootinuad. 


Stale  And  induatry. 


IDAHO. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Oothliv.etc 

Farming 

fitone  quftrrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crusnlng . 

Total 

ILLINOIS. 

Baskets,  willow  ware, 
etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Biick 

Braoms  and  braabes. 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Fanning 

XIammocks 

Hosiery,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Picture  moldings 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . 

Stove  hollow  wars 

TotAl 


INDiANA. 

Boots  and  shoes. . . , . . 
Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons . 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen 
goods 

Farming 

Gloves  axid  mittens . . . 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing 
goods^mlsoellaneoua 

Iron  and  steel,  diains. . 

Laundry  wiM'k 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . . 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars  : . . 

Total 


IOWA. 


▲gricultufal 

tools 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Building  trades.. 

Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

aothing,  etc 

Coopersge 

Fanning 

Harness 

Printing 

Soap 


hand 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tlons. 


1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
I 
4 
1 
2 
1 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

duosd. 


S800 

1,200 

11,167 

3,000 


1«,167 


10,467 
900,431 

57,323 
165,  £68 

47,457 
388,065 

45,792 
146,699 

29,206 

511 

207,709 

5,862 

12,000 

54,251 
100,000 


6  2,261,543 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 


1 
5 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


3,856 

2,400 

23,746 

124 

290,596 
164,658 
114,848 

106,750 
18,511 
33,750 
63,795 

1,381 

67,  »0 

2,516 

1,502 

2,477 

129,6<I0 

2,623 


51,080.083 


Vahie 
of  labor 

on 

goods 

pro- 

dooed. 


1622 

801 

4,032 

1,750 


7,205 


Nwnber  of  convicts 
employed. 


5,229 
75,396 
56,279 
47,129 
20,460 
104,604 
16,772 
24,720 

8,651 

261 

38,540 

3,282 

7,725 

38,870 
26,881 


474,779'  '/.-'Ol.* 


2,639 

1,564 

5,709 

56 

55,467; 

33,790 

28,251 

6,375 

8,9194 
8,136, 
5,855 

1,864 

£,U2| 
1,947 
1,299 

1,487 

62,960 

435 


261,925 


1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

3] 

1 

3] 

1 

2 


225,000 
955 
85,339 
29,820« 
90,000 
26,323 
23,347 
25,4901 
624 


45,492 

616 

48,668 

12,388 

28,6111 

11,720 

10,718 

10,916 

462 

1,232 

906i 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 
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Table  III.— SYOTEMS   OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LA90R,  OONVICPS  EMWiOYED,  ETC.-Ooothiued. 

OF  VAllfS  OF  O00B8  AHDLABOB,  OOimCTS  SKFLOTBB,  ETC., 
FOB  BAOH  8TATB,  BT  INDVBTBIB8 — Oontinued. 


State  and  Indostry. 


IOWA— concladed. 

Stone  isanylng,  cat- 
ting, and  cruning . . 
Tlnsmithlng,  copper 
liueet 


nnithinR,andj 
iron  working. 


Total. 


KANSAS. 


Btading  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hajnesa. 

Mining,  coal 

Roads  and  highways. . 
Stono  quarrjring,  cat- 
ting, and  crushing . . 

Total 


KENTUCKT. 

Boots  and  dioes 

Blooms  sad  brashes. 

Building  trades 

Oiairs,  tables,  etc. . . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Lsundry  work 

Stove  boflow  ware. . . 
Teamiz^ 


ToUl. 


U}UISIANa. 


Clothing,  etc... 

Farming 

Levoe  buflding. 


Total 

JfAINE. 

Boots  and  ^oes 

Brooms  and  brashes. . 
OsrriAgcs  and  wagons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Wood,  cut  and  pawed . 

Total 


VARTLAND. 

Basketa,  willow  ware, 

4itc.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  biuriies.. 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc . . . 
Clothing,  etc 


In- 
stl- 
tu- 


Value 

or 

goods 
uuuea. 


Value 
of  labor 


Nnmber  of  convicts 
emplojwl. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


50.0 
581.7^ 
315.0 


i;    282,383|     271,621 


177,748 
67,703' 
tt,000' 
20,110 

«,072, 
11,583' 
45,000 

1,9951 


946.7       aS.O 


7a.  0 
S81.7 
315. 0| 


P72.7 


31,657 
18,676| 
20,400 

5,200! 

4,544; 

1,5561 

17,000 

708 


J. 


193 
52.3' 
49.0... 
78.0... 
14.0       65.0 
10.0 
44.0 
4.0 


193.7 
52.3 

78.01 
79.0; 
10.0 
44.0 


'A 


7\    363,2111      SB,741j      415.  Ol      65.0       510.0 


2 
3 
2 

I 

7, 


50,000, 

,575 

00,717, 

1Q»134 

7,275 


30,787 
66,99b 
22,357: 
12.721 
2,056' 


461,295  184,402 


133.0 

212.0.-.. 

168.0...- 

33.0.... 

86.0.... 
804.2!    111.0 


183.0 
212.0 
168.0 
83.0 
86.0; 
915.21 


8U 
106 


829.5 

23.5 

853. 0 

928 

50.0 

25.0 

76.0 

2B4 

581.7 

S81.7 

143 

315.0 

26.  (^ 

315.0 
972.7 

571 

946.7 

290 

74.7 

74.7 

918 

32.0 

32.0 

1,103 

24.0 

24.0 

816 

26.5 

26.5 

258 

2.0 

23.0 

25.0 

115 

4.7 

4.7 

1,1S8 

20.0 

20.0 

1,023 

1.7 

1.7 

499 

185.6 

23.0 

208.6 

712 

70.0 

70.0 

378 

153.5 

153.5 

1,885 

62.0 

62.0 

361 

22.0 

22.0 

489 

22.0 

•«••«•• 

22.0 

85 

418.0      65.5.      483.  S 


80« 
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BTOOlCt  Ot  t^^        ^^MISSION^R   OF   LABOR* 

Table  IIL-SY^TEMS  OY  VJ^?^^  INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

lABOK.  COliVlCrb  "Employed,  ETC.--ContiDued. 

B.--8UKMA&Y  OT  YALTIE  0¥  CM>0I^8   AHD  LABOB,  COirVICTS  BIOPLOTBD,  BTO., 

FOB  BACH  BTATB,  BT  IHBUBTBIB8— Continued. 


Fanning 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mats  and  matting — 

Printing 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . 

Stove  hollow  ware. . . 

Tinsmlthing,  copper- 
smithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  worlcing 

ToUl 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blacksmithing  and 
wheelw  righting. . . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen 
goods 

Cotton  waste 

Farming 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Laundry  worlc 

Mats  and  matting 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crusliing. 

TrunKs  and  rallses. . . 

Umbrellas 

Totel 

mCBIQAN. 

Agricultural  hand 
tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Building  trades 

Buttons 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc ... 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Packing  and  moving . 

Power  and  heat  plant 

Roads  {ind  highways 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing. 

Tobacco  and  cigars. . . 

Total 

MINNESOTA. 

Binding  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duocMl. 


1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2i 


1,040,664 
fi02,500 


40,733> 
16,614i 
I5,397> 


57,870 

63,130 

461 

26,089 

8,563 

5,973 


5,521 
2,518 
380 
275 
187 
243 
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Table  IH.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— BUKXABT   OF  YALVS   OF  O00D8  AVD  LABOB,  C0WICT8  BKPLOTED,  BTC, 

FOB  BACH  STATE,  BY  IHBUBTBIE8— Continued. 


State  and  industry. 

In- 

stl- 

tu- 

tions. 

Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Value 
of  labor 

on 
goods 

pro- 
duced. 

Number  of  convicts 
employed. 

Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 

Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

MINNKSOTA— COnc'd. 

Printing 

2 

1 

$2,gS5 
6,876 

$1,499 
4,605 

11.0 
32.8 

....... 

11.0 
32.8 

7.0 
10.0 



7.0 
10.0 

1271 

Roads  and  highways  . 

210 

Total 

41,725,529 

168,190 

782.5 

20.0 

802.5 

344.0 

3.6 

347.6 

2,150 

MISSI8BIPPI. 

Building  trades 

ClothiDK.  etc 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10,707 
8,741 
406,703 
2,908 
2,831 
2,445 

10,707 
2,177 
233,636 
1,633 
1,244 
1,260 

22.0 

***767."i 
5.3 
4.0 
4.1 

"ii.o 

22.0 

14.0 

767.1 

5.3 

4.0 

4.1 

22.0 

'"me 

5.3 
4.0 
4.1 

"ii.o 

22.0 

14.0 

746.6 

5.3 

4  0 

4.1 

487 
624 

Farming 

533 

Levee  building 

Lumber 

549 

708 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed. 

596 

Total 

ol 

436,335 

• 

250,657 

802.5 

14.0 

816.5 

782.0 

14.0 

796.0 

534 

MISSOURI. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bread 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1,863,685 

8,643 

5,500 

111,600 

48,000 

146,880 

13,500 

26,131 

198,000 

31,000 

358, 03& 

4,236 

1,732 

22,159 

29,775 

29,360 

6,807 

18,942 

46,650 

24,486 

1,114.0 

22.0 

15.0 

77.0 

130.0 

109.0 

111.0 

60.0 

161.0 

67.0 

******* 

"167.6 

1,114.0 

22.0 

15.0 

77.0 

130.0 

216.0 

111.0 

60.0 

161.0 

67.0 

836.0 
22.0 
15.0 
57.0 

117.0 
86.0 

109.0 
41.0 

120.0 

53.0 

""to-'s 

836.0 

22.0 

15.0 

57.0 

117.0 

162.5 

109.0 

41.0 

120.0 

53.0 

1,673 
393 

Brick 

367 

Brooms  and  brushes. . 

Building  trades 

ClothinK.  etc 

1,149 
369 
680 

Farming 

122 

Roads  and  highways  . 
Saddletrees 

419 
1,230 

Stone  quarrjring,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing. . 

463 

Total 

4'2,451,93e 

542,186 

1,866.0 

107.0 

1,973.0 

1,456.0 

76.5 

1,532.5 

1,243 

MONTANA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

1 

1 
1 

600 

750 

2,296 

360 
548 
834 

9.0 
"*"24*6 

*"'8.'6 

9.0 

8.0 

24.0 

1.2 
6.0 

""4.6 

1.2 
4.0 
6.0 

67 
94 

Farming 

96 

Total 

1 

3,646 

1,742 

33.0 

8.0 

41.0 

7.2 

4.0 

11.2 

•    89 

*                 NEBRASKA. 

Brooms  and  brushes.. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

225,000 

9,232 

4,506 

6,954 

430 

42,042 
6,192 
3,112 
3,997 
1,228 

156.5 

32.0 

17.0 

22.0 

8.0 

"***i."6 

156.5 

32.0 

18.0 

22.0 

8.0 

78.0 
22.2 
13.5 
22.0 
8.0 

""i.'o 

78.0 
22.2 
14.5 
22.0 
8.0 

1,438 
289 
250 

Farmins 

316 

Printing 

54 

Total 

2 

246,122 

56,571 

235.5 

1.0 

236.5 

143.7 

1.0 

144.7 

1,041 

NEVADA. 

Blacksmithing      and 

wheel  wrigh  ting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

800 
435 
300 
908 
1,536 

2,839 

684 
228 
192 
684 
741 

1,760 

1.3 
1.0 
.6 
2.5 
3.5 

6.5 

1.3 
1.0 
.6 
2.5 
3.5 

6.5 

.7 

.6 

.3 

1.5 

2.0 

3.9 

.7 

.5 

.  .3 

1.5 

2.0 

3.9 

615 

5C0 
363 

Farming 

439 

Stone  quarrying,  cut^ 
ting,  and  crushing . . 

437 

Total 

1 

6,818 

4,289 

15.4 

15.4 

8.9 

8.9 

443 



a  Representing  19  camps. 


iSIOirSB   OF   LABOB. 


27%  u^poira  oir  t^ 

Tabia  III.-SYOTEMS  OP  N^TOS^^aJ^VbUSTRIES,    VALUE   OF  GOODS   AND 

lABOB^  OOKVlCtS  ^^''^LOYKD,  ETC-Oootmued. 

B.— ^XnEMABT  OT  VALUK  OT  MOt>^    AJTD  LAMB,  COVVICTS   BKPLOTSD,  ETC., 

XOB  BACH  RATB,  BT  IXrDV8TBIB»-Coatiaiied. 


State  ftnd  Indnstrj. 


MEV  HAMPSHIRE. 

Brooms  and  bitesbes. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc . . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Hosiery,  etc 


Total. 


NEW  f  KR8ET. 


Bs^s 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes . . 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Mats  and  matting 

Boads  and  highways. . 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  cruanlng . . 

Tinsmlthing,  copper- 
smithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  worldng 


Total 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Biaeksmithfng  and 
wheel  wrtghcing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Qothing,«tc 

Btoctric  light  and 
power 

Fanping 

Harness 

Ume 

Roads  and  highways.. 

Tinsmithing,  copper- 
smithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 


Total. 


KEW  TOBK. 

Blaeksnrithing  and 
wheel  wrightlng 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  snoes 

Brooms  and  brushes.. 

Building  trades 

Burying  paupers 

Castings,  machinery, 

•   and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen 
goods 

Cotton  goods 

Electrical  construc- 
tion and  repair 

Fanning 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing 
goods,  misoellancous 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tlons. 


2 

5 


1 
5 
1 
2 
1 

7| 
5 
1 
1 


1 
7 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


3 

1 
9 
4 

5{ 
1 

3 

3 

13; 

,1 

1 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

oueed. 


$14,479 

105,000 

1,200 

21,132 

10,7SO 


154,561 


ao,ooo 

S«,686 

80r 

81,929 

14,g72 

128,994 

29,562 

109,840 

1,061 

60,919 


5,816 


510,570 


Vatais 
of  labor 

on 

goods 

pro- 

duoed. 


i,aoo 

1,255 

17,000 
2,200 
3,252 

1,200 
900 
300 

750 
20,000 


aoo 


48,657 


8,618 

972 

65,640 

103,382 

100,49.5 

«3,192 

33,824 
235,136 
174,794 

131,576 
60,172 

2,993 
26,482 
68,247 


2,959 


Number  of  eoBTicts 
•mpioyBd. 


Male. 


•4,590 

21,845 

474 

10,377 

3,060 


40,346 


31.0 

120.0 

1.0 

79.0 

40.0 


Fe- 
male. 


271.0 


7,68fl 

36,981 

578 

45,600 

8,530 
56,961 
10,242 
58,499 

1,061 


54,384   212.0 


3,060 


283,582 


1,224 
918 
8,813 
1,545 
1,652 

918 
763 
191 
588 
12,974 


191 


23.  tf 

125. 5i 

5.3 

235.0 

23.7 

310.6 

84.9 

198.0 

8.8 


8.1 


1,234.8     101.0 


29,797 


4.6 
6.2 

36.7 

5.5 

11.8 

3.2 
7.4 
1.0 
6.2 
26.5 


1.0 


109.5 

! 


7,529 

886 

29,029 

53,143 

47,900 

3,192 

16,194 

81,8()2 
76,625 

37,a58 
50,783 

1,457 

13,0S0 

8, 172 


51.0 

8.0 

252.0 

348.0 

286.0 

24.0 


136.0 

551.0. 

487.0 

243.0 
351.0 


Total. 


4.0 


31.0 

120.0 

5.0 

79.0 

40.0 


4-0       275.0 


101.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


23.0 

125.5 

5.3 

235 

28 

411 

84 

198.0 

8.8 


.0 
.7 
.5 

.9 


212.0 


&1 


1,335.8 


4.0 

6.2 
36.7 

6.5 
11.8 

8.2 

7.4 

1.0 

6.2 

26.5 


1.0 


W.O 

185.6 
141.0 


4,570!        50.0 


174.0 


100.5 


51.0 

8.0 

252.0 

348.0 

286.0 

24.0 

136.0 
S-^.O 
<i6L0 

243.0 
3SL0 

10.0 

185.5 
141.7 

50.0 


Male. 


F(y- 
malo. 


15.0 
CO.O' 
.5 
45.3 
28.7 


147.5 


18.0 

88.8 

2.1 

119.0 

11.0 

206.0 

46.0 

137.0 

4.3 

133.5 


4.0 


771.7 


1.0 
1.2 

18.0 
1.7 
2.2 

1.0 

1.6 

.2 

1.2 

26.5 


.2 


54.8 


10.2 

1.8 

94.7 

124.6 

105.8 

6.0 

42.2 
179.9 
182.6 

115.4 
118.01 

3.4 
61.3 
35.0 

28.0 


2.0 


Total. 


Value 
per 

COB- 

Tictof 

goods 
pro- 
duced. 


15.0 

00.0; 

2.5 

45.3 

26.7 


2.0 


35.5 


35.5 


149.5 


18.0 

88.8 

2.1 

119.0 

11. 

243. 

45.01 

137.0 

4.3 

133.5 


4.0 


807.2 


1.0 
1.2 
18.0 
1.7 
2.2 

1.0 

1.0 

,2 

1.2 

26.5 


.2 


47.0 


.1 


54.8 


10.21 
1.8 

1M.7 
124.6 
105.8 

CO 

42.2 
179.9 
229.  t 

115.4 
118.0 

3.4 
61.3 
35.1 

28.0 


8467 
875 
240 
293 
260 


562 


1,304 
452 

168 
349 
628 
313 
348 
555 
121 

240 


ri8 


375 
202 
463 
400 
276 

37S 

122 
300 
121 
755 


300 


444 


169 
122 
260 
297 
351 
133 

241 
427 
264 

541 
197 

299 
143 
482 

50 


«  Value  of  work  performed. 
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Table  Iff.— SYSTEMS  OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES    VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— CcmtinHtsd. 

07  VALTTS  OF  OO0D8   ABB  LABOB,  OOBVtCTB  BMFLOYEB,  BTC., 
FOB  BACH  0TATS,  BY  IBDUSTBIEB-'Omtinued. 


State  and  industry. 


irsw  yoRZ—ooDc'd. 


Laundry  work 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses 

Printing 

Boada  and  hightraya.. 

Baah,  doors,  etc 

Stone  quarrying,  cat- 
ting, and  croahing . . 

Tinsmlthing,  copper- 
smithing,  and  snieet- 
iron  worUng 

Wooden  goods, 


mis- 


cellaneous. 
Total. 


170RTH  CABOLINA. 


Brick 

Bnildlng  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Parming 

Lumber 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways, 
fitone  quarryuiff,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing. . .{ 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed.. 

Total 


In- 

tu- 
tiooa. 


1 
1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

6| 


1 


14 


IfOSTH  DAKOTA. 


Binding  twine... 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Brick 

Building  trades. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farmls^ 


Total. 


OHIO. 

Agricultural  hand 
Tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes.. 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery, 
and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hardware,  saddlery... 

Hosiery,  etc 

Iron  and  steely  bolts, 
nuts,  etc 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cat- 
ting, and  crushing .. 

Stove  hoDow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars. . . 

Wire  goods 


Total. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
90 

1 
2 


a30 


9 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

uoced. 


$4,620 
10,639 
8,851 
16,809 
10,646 
21,071 

92,799 


21,411 
3,881 


1,218,209 


12,064 

600 

9,362 

55,311 

67,474 

47,434 

495,439 

28,299 
2,397 


716,380 


252,989 

600 

5,089 

8,500 

2,298 

10,475 


279,951 


150,000 

4,072 

13,304 

378,138 
5,393 

35,000 

31,434 

19,088 

125,000 

440 

170,000 
3,500 

3,500 

100,000 

120,000 

80,257 


1D|1,230,124 


Value 
of  labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Xmnber  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


$1,965 
9,120 
3,024 

17,780 
3,746 

14,651 

62,874 


13,496 
8,540 


556,676 


6,372 

132 

3,947 

36,093 

14,975 

41,730 

280,986 

22,936 
2,137 


418,288 


13,800 

277 

3,080 

4,630 

493 

2,772 


25,102 


39,910 

2,072 

9,394 

207,403 

2,763 

18,420 

11,286 

2,210 

09,070 

129 

09,075 
2,149 

3,070 
53,725 
26,095 
24,100 


540,871 


3.0 

134.0 

10.5 

123.0 

22.0 

42.0 

340.  S 


74.0 
42.0 


3,923.5 


Fe- 

male. 


5.0 


179.7 


18.6 

.31 


202.5 

43.8 

121.9 

850.6 

67.1 
6.4] 


1,311.2 


52.0 
.9 

9.5 
15.8 

1.6 
16.3 


96.1 


130.0 
10.0 
45.0 

996.0 
7.0 

40.0 

60.0 

11.0 

150.0 


300.0 
4.0 

50.0 
140.0 
170.0 
110.0 


2,223.0 


23.1 
11.8 


34.9 


Total. 


8.0 

134.0 

10.5 

123.0 

22.0 

42.0 


74.0 

■ 

42.0 


4,103.2 


18.6 
.3 

28.1 
214.3 

43.8 
121.9 
850.0 

87.1 
6.4 


1,346.1 


52.0 
.9 

9.5 
15.8 

1.6 
16.3 


96.1 


38.0 


2.0 


130.0 

10.0 

45.0 

1,034.0 

7.0 

40.0 

60.0 

11.0 

150.0 

2.0 

300.0 
4.0 

50. 0 
140.0 
170. 0 
UO.0 


40.6 


2,263.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 

aary  to  perform 

same  work. 


Male. 


102.0 


Fe- 
male. 


222.2 

48.2 

134.1 

1,028.4 


51.2' 


65.0 
3.0 

22.0 

554.5 

3.0 

20.0 

25.0 

9.0 

75.0 


150.0 
2.0 

8.0 
70.0 

"56.6 


1,062.5 


4.0 


1,375.4       51.1    1,428.51        297 


25.4 
12.5 


Total. 


MB.O        266 


73.8 
7.0 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


1,534.6       37.9   1,572.5        532 


51.2     2,913 


21.0 


85.0 


106.7 


65.0 
3.0 

22.0 

575.5 

3.0 


1,169.2 


1,154 
407 
296 
366 
770 


548 


a  One  institution  represented  2  camps. 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORR»    INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— StrXXABT   OF  VALUE   OF  OOOBS  AHB   LABOB.  COHYICTS  EXFLOTEB,  ETC., 

FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  nTBUSTBIES— Continued. 


State  and  Industry. 


OEKOON. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways.. 
Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . 
Stoves 


Total. 


PKNK8TLVAKIA. 

Blacksmithing      and 
wheel  wrighting. . . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. . 

Building  trades 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Castings,  machinery, 
and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc.  — 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen 
goods 

Cotton  goods 

Farming 

Flour  and  meal 

Oas,  illuminating  and 
heating 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Mats  and  matting 

Nets,  fish 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways.. 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying,  cat- 
ting, and  crushing . . 

Tinsmithing,  copper- 
smithing,  and  sheet- 
Iron  working 

Tobacco  and  cigars . . . 


In- 

sU- 

tu- 

tions. 


Total. 


EBODE  ISLAND. 

Blacksmithing  and 
wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery, 
and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . 

Wire  goods 


Total. 


2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 


2 
6 
3 
1 

1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


1 
1 
1 

1 
3 
3 
1 

2 
1 


$1,483 

7,208 

500 

3,518 

18,418 
5,100 

11,624 
145,000 


l»2,861 


Value 
of  labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Number  of  convicts 
employed.' 


4,752 

28,706 

111,615 

26,107 

291 

47,932 

1,561 
12,645 
34,667 

8,822 

6,924 

37,903 

10,804 

50,172 

95 

05,054 

824 

70,012 

46 

7,478 

23,703 

954 

4,098 


1  751 

1!        2,559 


15     558,475 


600 
1,829 
1,924 

765 

119,000 

45,241 

1,731 

1,186 
5,350 


177,626 


Male. 


1907 
2,727 
250 
2, 3561 
5,091 
1,671 

5,385 
38,633 


3,419 
14,597 
29,627 
21,019 
74 
15,936 

667 

3.439 

17,147 

5,993 

1,482 

13,551 

793 

13,140 

21 

22,266 

837 

17,796 

23 

4,757 

16,013 

334 

5,868 


556 
1,479 


Fe- 
male. 


6.9: 
6.4' 
2.0; 
18.9 
61.21 
5.3 

17.4 
119.01 


57,02a,      237.1; 


210,834 


448 
1,119 
1,417 

597 
39,673 
24,970 

671 

995 
2,675 


72,565 


19.0 
100.5 
181.3; 
103.0 
.6 
156.8 


25.0 
14.8' 
297.0, 
2.0 


146.5 

.i; 

40.0, 

122.  o; 

2 


• 


104.0 


2.01 
6.0 


1,672.1 


6.0 
15.0 
19.01 

8.o' 
246.  Oj 
125.0 

9.0 

6.0 
14.0 


Total. 


3.0 
67.21 
127.  a     142.  Oi 


24.01 

.5 

127.9       11.0 
12.0 


105.0 


10.0 


448. 0       10.0 


6.9 


6. 

2. 
18.91 
61.2 

5.3 

17.4 
119.0 


237.1 


19.0 
100.5 
181.3 
103.0 
.5 
156.8 

3.0 

67.2 

269.0 

25.0 

14.8 

297.0 

2.0| 

24.0 

.5 

138.9 

12.0 

146.5 

.1 

40.0 

122.0 

2. 

104.0 


2.0: 
6.0! 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


6.0 
15.0 
19.0 

8.0 
256.0 
125.0 

9.0 

6.0 
14.0 


458.0 


Fe- 
male. 


1.8 
4.5 
.5 
5.3 
24.0 
4.9 

11.0 
50.0 


102.0 


Totol. 


7.0 
34.3 
71.7 
34.5 
.3 
46.9 

1.0 

24.1 

7.0 

20.0 
5.6 

53.0 
1.9 

15.0 

.1 

74.3 


37.4 

•V 

14.2. 

48.0^ 

1.0 

13.0 


1.0 
4.3 


1,837.1       615.6 


3.0 
7.5 
9.5 

4.0 

8.0 

62.5 

4.5 

3.0 
7.0 


109.0 


4.1 
4.01 


129.0 


120.0 


120.0 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


l.S 

4.5 

.5 

5.3, 

24.01 

4.9t 

I 


102.0 


7.0 
34.3 

71. 7| 

34.5. 

.3 

46.9 

1.0 

24.1 

127.9' 


15.0 


.1 

78.4 

4.0 

37.4; 

.ll 

14.2! 

48.01 

1.0 

13.0 


1.0, 
4.3 


644. 6' 


0 
6, 


V.Oi 

4.  J 


128.0 

62.5 

4.5 

3.0 
7.0 


229.0 


S215 
1,126 
250 
186 
301 
962 


11.0    668 
50.0,  1,218 


813 


250 
286 
616 
253 
582 
306 

520 
188 
129 


20.0  353 

5.5  468 

53.0,  128 

1.91  5,402 


2,091 
190 
468 
69 
478 
460 
187 
194 
477 

39 


376 
427 

304 


100 
122 
101 

96 
465 
368 
192 

198 
382 


388 
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Table  III — SYSTEMS   OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

OF  VALUS  OF  GOODS  AHD   LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMFLOYBB,  ETC., 
FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  lEDUSTBIES— Continued. 


State  and  industry. 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Blacksmi  thing  and 
wheel  wrigh  ting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery, 
and  repairs 

Cleaning  statehouse. . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Roads  and  highways. . 

Totol 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Building  trades 

Cement  Diooks 

Clothing,  etc 

Panning 

Printing 

8 tone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing. . 

Total 

TENNESSEE. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper. 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Coke 

Fanning 

Harness. 

Hosiery,  etc 

Ice,  manufactured 

Mining,  coaL 

Stove  noUow  ware 

Stores 

Total 

TEXAS. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carriages  and  wagons 
Castings,  machinery, 

)■  and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. 

Charcoal 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  ginning. 

Cotton  goods 

Electric     light     and 

power 

Farming 

Ice,  manufactured 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways.. 
W  ood,  cut  and  sawed.. 

Total 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
39 


41 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 
4 
2 

1 

10 
1 


•  13 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$1,019 

475 

10,459 

849 

1,275 

4,170 

94,008 

122,302 

315,229 


Value 
of  labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


549,786 


8,000 

4,000 

2,000 

14,250 

350 

3,300 


31,900 


379,075 
26,150 
14,769 
16,410 

177,865 
15,067 

118,600 

261,113 
6,751 

266,547 
55,000 
96,500 


$927 

309 

5,285 

773 

1,159 

2,318 

36,446 

37,265 

154, 152 


238,634 


4,093 
2,625 
1,650 
7,680 
258 

2,545 


18,860 


50,849 

4,665 

5,598 

3,810 

13,684 

10,700 

19,049 

46,138 

2,098 

92,491 

12,440 

32,655 


1,433,747 


21,712 
40,791 

137,765 

104,988 

29,952 

44,392 

2,481 

26,057 

4,066 

1,391,829 

3,091 

100,000 

160,000 

42,120 


2W,177 


9,446 
27,456 

117,780 

81,120 

9,984 

20,140 

639 

12,168 

2,199 

727,683 

2,199 

35,100 

107, 105 

14,040 


2,109,244  1,167,059 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


2.0 

1.0 

20.0 

1.0 

5.0 

6.0 

212.0 

223.0 

651.5 


1,121.5 


Fe- 
male. 


10.0 
12.0 

6.0 
61.0 

3.0 

13.0 


105.0 


195. 0{ 
20.0 
27.0 
18.0 
83.0 
44.0 
70.0 

154.0 
14.0 

552.0 
40.0 
95.0 


1,312.0 


22.0 
72.0 

260.0 

217.0 

24.0 

49.0 

1.8 

36.0 


5. 

2,678. 

6.0 

75. 

314. 

45.0 


3,705.9 


2.0 


Total. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


2.0 

1.0 

20.0 


29.0 


1.0 

5.0 

8.0 

212.0 

252.0 

651.5 


2.0 

1.0 

22.0 


1. 

6. 

6.0 

250.0 

60.0 

676.9 


31.0   1,152.5    1,023.9 


10.0 
12.0 

6.0 
61.0 

3.0 

13.0 


5.0 

4.8 

2.4 

25.0 

.8 

3.1 


Fe- 
male. 


105.0 


41.1 


56.0 


195.0' 

ao.o 

27.0 
18.0 
83.0 
44.0 
70.0 

210.0 
14.0 

652. 0» 
40. 0| 
95.0 


56.0'  1,368.0 


84.0 


2.0 


86.0 


22.0 
72.0 

260.0 

217.0 

24.0 

49.0 

1.8 

36.0 

5.0 

2,662.4 

6.0 

75.0 

316.7 

45.01 


3,79J.9 


109.0 
15.0 
15.  OJ 
7.0 
40.0 
29.0 
35.0 

124.5 
4.5 

276.0 
25.0 
60.0 


740.0 


16.0 
44.0 

151.0 

130.0 

16.0 

34.0 

1.8 

26.0 

3.5 

2,311.7 

3.5 

75.0 

237.7 

30.  Oi 


3,080.2 


2.0 


ToUl. 


141.0 


2.0 

1.0 

22.0 

1.0 

5.0 

8.0 

250.0 

201.0 

676.9 


143.0 


36.0 


36.0 


1,166.9 


5.0 

4.8 

2.4 

25.0 

.8 

3.1 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


41.1 


109.0 
15.0 
15.0 
7.0 
40.0 
29.0 
35.0 

160.5 
4.5 

276.0 
25.0 
60.0 


776.0 


51.0 


2.0 


53.0 


16.0 
44.0 

151.0 

130.0 

16.0 

34.0 

1.8 

26.0 

3.5 

2,362.7 

3.5 

75.0 

299.7 

30.0 


3,133.2 


$510 
475 
623 

849 
255 
521 
443 

485 
484 


477 


800 
333 
333 
234 

117 

254 


304 


1,944 

1,308 

547 

912 

2,143 

3(>3 

1,094 

1,243 

411 

483 

1,376 

1,016 


1,048 


987 
567 

630 

484 
1,248 

906 
1,378 

724 

813 
623 
516 
1,333 
605 
936 


656 


«One  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps. 
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REPOHT   OF  TH£    OOmnSSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 


Table  m,— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF  GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  OONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC,— CJontimied. 


OF  YALVX  OF  OOODS  AHS   LABOR,  COVFICTS  EXFLOTXD,  XT€.« 
FOB  SAGH  STATB,  BT  I]rDn8TBn»-Coiiiiin]ed. 


fltata  and  indostry. 


XTTAH. 

Blacksmlthlng    and 

wheel  vrightog 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. . 

Building  trades A 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Hosiery,  «tc 

Total 

TKKMONT. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stono  quarrying,  cut- 
ting; and  crushing... 

Totol 

yiRGINIA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage. 

Farming 

Flour  and  meal 

Roads  and  highways- 
Tomato  sauce 

Total 

WAflHINOTON. 

Ba^B 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brirk 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways.. 
Soap 

Total 

WEST  TXBOIVIA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  goods. 

Brick 

Brooms  and  bmshes.. 

Building  trades 

Ctothins.etc 

Enamefed  wars 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Whips 

Total 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

dnoed. 


»4,300 
966 
l,a59 
2,250 
3,821 
5,363 
1,415 
7,416 


S,589 


.1 
1 
3 
2 

1 

3 


70,860 

12,328 

1,783 

3,909 

40,000 


130,880 


1,«81,540 

9,775 

7,955 
17,022 
13,466 

4,690 
11,079 

1,721 


1  1,697,248 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


3 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2: 

1 


42,610 
1,948 

19,096 
6,280 
6,740 

14,029 
7,212 
1,680 


99,595 


ValQO 
of  labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


3,228! 
3D,  2671 

2,767 
80,500 

2,  aw 

494,822 

84,340 

12,4.58 

1,200 

90,130 


31,141 

311 

563 

730 

2,42» 

2,134 

389 

3,472 


Number  of  convicts 
iplojod. 


11,749 


41.637, 
4,172| 
2,3511 
1,418, 

12,936, 


62,514 


382,584 
9,240 
4,158 
3,465 
3,007 

616 
9,964 

462 


388,4961  1,118.0 


17,453 
1,266 

12,326 
2,900 
2,748 
5,493 
5,652 
740 


48,583 


1,714 

10,245 

514 

12,019 

490 

107,350 

15,663 

4,361 

245 

21,344 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Value 
per 
con- 
Tictof 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


810,782;     174,175 


CHAPTER    IV. GEKERAL   TABLES. 
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III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 
LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— SUinCABT  07  YALITE   OF  GOODS  AHD  LABOR,   CORVtOTS  EHFLOTSB,  ETC., 

FOR  BACH  «TATB,  BT  I]n)U8TRIE8--Continued. 


State  and  industry. 


WISCONSIN. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  bntstaes. . 

Building  trades 

Qothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosieiy,  etc 

Total 

-WTOMINQ. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  bnishes. . 
Clothing,  etc 

Total 

T7NITED  8TATKB 
FKISONS. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brusties. . 

Bailding  trades. 

(Nothing ,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Tinsmtuiing,  oopper- 
smittaing,and  sbeet- 
iron  working 

Total 

ALL  8TATX8. 

AgricuHural        hand 

tools 

Bags 

Baskets,  willow  ware, 

etc 

Binding  twine 

Blacksmithing      and 

wheelwxighting 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  snoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brass  goods 

Bread 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes.. 

Building  trades 

BnrTing  paupers 

Buttons 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 
Castings,  machinery, 

and  repairs 

Cement  oiocks 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Charcoal 

Cleaning  etatehonae. . , 

Clothixv,  ete 

Coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton    and    woolen 

goods 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

dooed. 


$685,440 
4,900 
16,000 
40,500 
141,476 
22,628 
91,800 


31,002,644 


Value 
of  labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$76,194 
3,080 
7,344 
14,246 
46,666 
10,327 
2S,755 


183,592 


900 

45,771 

3,2001 


361 

16,fi06 

1,734 


Number  of  coiiTicts 
empioyed. 


40,871        19,001 


I 

2 
2 
2 
1 


1 


5,003 

1,275 

419,3r)6 

18,150 

24,S95 

000 


900 


4,649 

1,062, 

203,501 

15,569 

16,070 

773 


773' 


2     470,189 


3, 
3 


502,083 
322,868 


3i  00,467 
31,513,252 

19  53,652 

1  972 

838,527,509 

3  45.088 
1  20,348 
1  a$,267 
1  8,643 

201    630,122 
431,780,834 
671,084,831 
li     a  3. 192 
2'      40,818 
1,  291 

9!       47,932 

4  131,891 


242,727 


lOl  220,273 
1         4,000 

36  2,371,703 

l!      29,952 

l'        1,275 

1222,644,511 

1,  177,865 

5  302,468 

I 

6  820,688 


129,406 
132,1301 

26,01ffi 
111,640 

39,055 

886 

1,550,964 

9,221 

14,688 

10,245{ 

4,2361 

261,969 

621,633| 

579,024! 

3,192, 

17,58» 

74, 

15,936, 

57,606 

161,746' 
2,625 

774,816 
9,984 

854,476' 
13,684 
67,362 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Value 
per 
con- 
Ttct  ol 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


158.2 

8.0 

5,748.5 

124.0 

38.9 

37.7 

22.0 

905.0 

3,13a0 

2,406.1 

24.0' 

86.9, 

.5 

156.8 

150.0, 

486.0 

12.0, 

4,246.3, 

24.01 

5.0' 

4,175.91,018.8 
83.0 


235.6 


75,920       525.9 


925. 9> 


0  Value  of  work  performed. 
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COMMISSION£B   OF  LABOB. 


Table  III.— SYSTEMS   0¥    ^OKK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 

LABOK,  COISVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— StrXXABT   OF  7ALVE   OF   GOODS  AlO)   LABOB,  COHYICTS  EXPLOTXD,  XTC., 

FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  IKDnSTBIEB— Ooncluded. 


State  and  industry. 


In- 

Bti- 

tu- 

tiona. 


ALL  STATES— COnc'd. 

Cotton  ginning 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  wasto 

Electrical     construc- 
tion and  repairs 

Electric     light    and 
power I 

Enameled  ware j 

Farming ' 

Flour  and  meal | 

Qas,  illaminating  and  i 
heating I 

Gloves  and  mittens . . .  | 

Hammocks 

Hardware,  saddlery . . 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

House         furnishing 
goods,  miscellaneous 

Ice,  manufactured 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts, 
nuts,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  chains. . 

Laundry  work 

Levee  building 

Lime 

Loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels 

Locksmithing 

Lumber 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses 

Mining,  coal  (a) 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

doced. 


S2 

102 

IG 


5       10 

1       84 

122  2,983 

2,      15, 


Mining,  phosphate 

Nets,  fish 

Packing  and  moving. . 

Picture  moldings 

Power  and  heat  plant. 

-Printing 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways.. 

Saddletrees 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying,  cut- 
ting, and  crushing . . 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Stoves 

Teaming 

Tinsmithing,  copper- 
smithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 

Tobacco  and  cigars . . . 

Tomato  sauce 

Trunks  and  valises . . . 

Turpentine  and  rosin . 

Umorellas 

Whips 

Wire  goods 

Wood^  cut  and  sawed. 

Wooden  goods,  mis- 
cellaneous  


Grand  total . 


60 
33 


1 
1 
1. 

1     125, 
10    aoi 

20i    903 


4 

11 


3' 

4| 

1.  170, 

l!  67 

7:  18 

21  182 

2  12 

1  2 

i: 

111,102 

6|  2£0; 

31  0 
711,631 


1 
1 
1 

11 

a! 

1111,657 
1'  196, 
1>      21 


440 

2 
12 

1 

51 

383 


35 

7 
2 
1 


13 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

3| 
7 

1 


b296 


572 

613 

241 

2 


32 

207 

1 

6 

590 

20 

90 

85, 

51 


481 
153 
882 

903 


966 
340 


Value 
of  labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


1639 

64,433 

3.856 


5 
15 

8751,628 
494         1 


172 
750 
511 
000 
099 
IOC 

340 
242 

000 
860 
924 
908 
199 

417 
3G0 
032 
331 
101 
346 
000 
46 
885 
000 
157 
398 
384 
170 
000 
071 
560 

I 
000 
228 
500 
33^ 


865 
234 
721 
519 
553 
000 
130 
60? 
676 


1, 


3,881 


13, 
8, 

60, 

72 

192 

6 
5 

69 

35 

12 

122 

9 


433 

122 

3 

809 

173i 

2, 
7 

38 

177 

041 

46 

14 

1 

362 

215; 

71 

2 


20 
50 

2 
337 
10 
21 
26 
18 


457 


140 
136 
261 1 
070 
442 
687 

434 
034 

075 
112 
192 
360 
405 

059 
275 
840 
900 
085 
579 
813 
23 
763 
725 
876 
343 
530 
073 
650 
651 
629, 

391 
572 
288 
333 


692 
922 
462 
133 
075, 
500 
344 
775 
498 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


1.8 

401.8' 

24.0 

10.0 


16. 


743 
8631  89.4 
016  8,044.4 
409  4.0 


8,540 


34,276,205,11,915,429 


Fe- 
male. 


24.0 

21.8 

2.9 

150.0 

315.3 

1,177.3 

61.0 
21.0 

300.0 
164.4 
6.2 
320.3 
105.4 

14.6 

1.0 

1,272.1 

659.5 

11.5 

2,185.0 

375.0 

.1 

16.9 

53.71 

2.0 

275.7 

465.9 

3,505.7 

161.0 

42.0 

6.0. 

1,918.1  , 
769.41 
214. 0| 
22.0 


104.6 

296.0 

2.0 

11.0 
778.3 

84.0 
110.1 
124.0 

63.5 

42.0 


296.8 


98.7 
12.5 


93.0 


49,456.01,716.2 


Total. 


Free  laborers  necea- 

sary  to  iwiform 

same  work. 


Male. 


1.8 

401.8; 

24.0' 

lao 

16.3 
89.4 


1.6 
149. 5 


Fe- 
male. 


3.4' 

9.1 
48.0 


8,341.2,  6,143.2 
4.0  3.0 


24.0 

21.8 

2.9;. 

160.0 

315.3 

1,276.0 

63.5' 
21.0 

I 

300. 0! 
164.4; 

320.3 
105.4 

14.6 

1.0 

1,272.1 

659.5 

11.5 

2,185.0 

375.0 

.1 

16.91 

53.7 

2.0 

275.7 

455.9 

3,507.7 

101.0 

42.0 

6.0 

1,918.1 

769.4 

214.0 

22.0 


104.6 

296.0 

2.0 

11.0 
778,3 

84.0 
110.1 
124.0 

63.5 

42.0 


51,172.2 


28.5 
9.0 

150.0 

95.0 

3.0 

320.3 
21.3 

3.6 

•2| 

1,363.5 

324.9 

4.6 

1,613.0 

562.5 

.1 

6.0 

25.0 

2.0 

100. 8| 

468.1 

3,460.3 

120.0 

17.0 

3.8 

781.2 

428.7 

110.0 

10.0 


33.8 

5.8 

2.0 

4.5 

1,046.1 


62.0 
63.0 
44.2 

14.0 


18.0 


196.5 


Total. 


Value 
per 
con- 
vict of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


15.0 

18.0 
I       1.0 

75.0'.... 
140.2.... 
455.8     363.9 


6.3 


41.0 


2.0 


202.0 


1.8 

149.5 

18.0 

3.4 

9.1 

48. 0; 

6,341.7! 

3.9 

15.0 

18.0 

1.0 

75.0 

140.2 

819.7 

34.8 
9.0 

150.0 
95.0 
44.0 

320.3 
21.3 

3.6 

.2 

1,363.5 

324.9 

4.6 

1,613.0 

562.5 

.1 

6.0 

25.0 

2.0 

100.8 

468.1 

3,462.3 

120.0 

17.0 

3.8 

781.2 

428.7 

110.0 

10.0 


35.0 


33.8 

207.8 

2.0; 

4.5 

1,046.1 

35.0 

62.0 

63.0 

44.2 

14.0 


$1,378 
254 
703 

299 

673 

943 

358 

3,874 

2,091 
1,648 
176 
833 
964 
708 

68 
535 

567 
413 
173 
571 
116 

166 
360 
866 
380 
791 
747 

1,173 
460 
171 
223 
671 
186 
841 
472 

1,230 
502 
503 

298 

797 

1,129 

106 


314 
700 
861 
593 
750 
238 
819 
600 
614 

92 


30,547.22,253.9  32,801.1    670 


o  Including,  in  1  institution,  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore. 

ft  Ten  institutions  represented  2  pnsons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 
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Table  III,— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK.    INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

€.— SmOCABT   OF  VALT7E  OF  GOODS   AHD    LABOR,  COITVIGTS    EXPLOTED,  ETC., 

FOR  EACH  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  180, 181.] 


Industry  and  State. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Value 

of 
labor 

on 
goods 

pro- 
duced. 

Number  of  convicts 
employed. 

Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

AORICXJLTURAL  HAKD  TOOLS. 

Iowa 

1 

1 

1 

1225,000 
127,683 
150,000 

$45,492 
44,064 
39,910 

148.3 
149.1 
130.0 

148.3 
149.1 
1.%.0 

• 

74.0 

74.0 

Mlchlsan 

90.0 

65.0 

90.0 

Ohio 

65. 0 

1 

Total 

3 

602,683 

129,466 

427.4 

427.4 

229.o! 229.0 

BAGS. 

California 

1 
1 

1 

250,258 
30,000 
42,610 

106,986 

7,686 

17,458 

750.5 

23.0 

125.6 

759.6 

23.0 

125.6 

187.1 
18.0 
30.0 

187.1 

New  Jersey 

18.0 

WashinKton 

.V).0 

1 

Total 

3 

322,868 

132,130 

906.1 

908.1 

235.1 

•      235.1 

BASKETS,  WILLOW  WARE,  ETC. 

Illinois 

1 
2 

10,467 
50,000 

5,229 
20,787 

30.7 
133.0 

30.7 
133.0 

12.0 
70.0 

12.0 

Maryland 

v..         70. 0 

ToUl 

3 

60,467 

26,016 

163.7 

163.7 

82.0 

i        82.0 

BINDING  TWINE. 

Kansas 

1 
1 
1 

219,509 

1,040,664 

252,989 

39,910 
57,870 
13,860 

95.0 

188.5 

52.0 

95.0 

188,6 

52.0 

65.0 
94.3 
30.0 

******* 

65.0 

Minnesota 

94.3 

North  Dakota 

30.0 

Total 

3 

1,513,252 

111,640 

335.5 

335.5 

189.3 

180.3 

BLACKSMTTBINO  AND  WHEELr 
WEIOHTINO. 

Arizona 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1,500 

18,578 

10,000 

1,985 

800 

1,500 

8,618 

4,762 

600 

1,019 

4,300 

1,200 

13,600 

7,829 

964 

684 

1,224 

7,529 

3,419 

448 

927 

1,141 

4.0 

48.4 

13.5 

4.0 

1.3 

4.0 

51.0 

19.0 

6.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0 

48.4 

13.5 

4.0 

1.3 

4.0 

51.0 

19.0 

6.0 

2.0 

5.0 

1.0 

14.7 

7.2 

1.5 

d 

10.2 
7.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.6 

1.0 

California 

14.7 

Colorado 

7.2 

Massachusetts 

1.5 

Nevada 

.7 

New  Mexico 

1.0 

New  York 

10.2 

Pennsylvania 

7.0 

Rhode  Island 

3.0 

South  Carolina 

2.0 

Utah 

1.6 

Total 

19 

53,652 

39,055 

158.2 

158.2 

49.9 

'        49.9 



BOOKBINDING. 

New  York 

1 

1 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 
6 
2 
1 

972 

1,296 
18,099 

6,633 
298,000 

1,600 

800 

990,431 

3,856 
955 

3,396 
780,000 
177,748 
399.575 
435,465 

8,207 
602,500 

886 

722 

6,760 

3,579 

62,216 

979 

622 

75,396 

3,639 

616 

1,739 

172,292 

31,657 

66,998 

01,446 

1,626 

63,130 

8.0 

5.0 

34.1 

25.5 

362.0 

30.0 

3.0 

288.5 

16.5 

2.0 

9.0 

477.0 

193.7 

212.0 

666.0 

21.9 

236.3 

8.0 

5.0 

.34.1 

25.6 

262.0 

20.0 

3.0 

288.5 

16.5 

2.0 

9.0 

4n.o 

193.7 
212.0 
666.0 
21.9 
235.3 

a 

1.8 

1.2 

15.0 

4.4 

133.0 
4.0 
1.0 

100.0 
8.2 
3.0 
6.5 

320.0 
74.7 

153.6 

186.0 
3.8 

117.6 

44. 0 

""38.'8 
1.5 

1.8 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Arizona 

1.2 

California 

15.0 

C'Olorado 

4.4 

Connecticut .  .• 

133.0 

District  of  Columbia 

4.0 

Idaho 

1.0 

Illinois 

144.0 

Indiana 

8.2 

Iowa 

2.0 

Kansas 

6.5 

Kentucky. 

320.0 

Maine 

74.7 

Maryland 

153.5 

MassachttsettiB 

234.8 

Michigan 

5.3 

Minnesota 

117.6 

S86 


BEPOKT  OF  THIE   OOlOaSSIOS^n  OF  ULBOB. 


IIl.-^YSTElfS   OF   WORK,    INIHJSTRiES,    VALUE   OF  €KXH»  ANB 
JJUBOa,  CONVICTS  EMFLOTED,  ETa 


C— eUXMAXT 


OF  VALVB  OF 
FOB 


AH9   LABOB,  OOmnoni  BMPMTBBti  BTO. 

;  BT  SZAXBS— OoDtinued. 


Industry  aad  State. 


Boon  AJfO 


'd. 


MIbsou  ri 

Montana 

Nerada 

New  Jeraey 

Kew  Mexico 

NewYortK 

KorthDakoto 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Peimaylvanla 

Rkode  Uland 

Sonrth  OaroUna 

Teoseaaee ■ 

Tezaa 

Utah 

Vermont ■ 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiaoonwa 

W3H>niing ■ 

Uoiied  States  prisons. 


Total 

Boxss,  rarxK. 

Distiict  of  Columbia.. 
Maasackusetts 


Value 

of 
labor 


ToUl 

BOXE6.  WOODEK. 

ICichigaa 

BRASS  GOODS. 

West  Virginia 

BREAD. 

Missouri 

BRICK. 

Arizona ^  — 

Arlcansaa 

Georgia 

lUinols 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Orpgon 

Tennessee 

Washlnpton 

West  Virginia 

'Wisconsin 

Total 


1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

«i 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1. 

J' 

2 

}' 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 


$1,863,685 

600 

435 

56,6R6 

1,255 

«$,«40 

«X) 

4,«72 

1,483 

28,706 

1^829 

«75 

879.075 

21,712 

966 

70,860 

1,631,540 

1,948 

3,228 

6BSC440 

900 

5,003 


9358,039 
360 


86,961 

918 

29,^89 

277 

2,079 

907 

14,597 

1,119 

809 

50,849 

9,446 

611 

41,637 

352,584 

1,266 

1,714 

76,194 

861 

48401 


83   8,627,509  1,556,964 


1 

r 
1 


10,046 

8,892 

26,150 


2,124 
2.432 
4,665 


45,088 


1 

1 
2 

31 

li 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

!■ 

1 
1 
1 
1" 


20,848 


89.867 


8,643 


1,250 

215,318 

230,000 

67,323 

2,400 
21,343 

5,  ."iOO 

891' 

17.000; 

12,064 

5,089 
13,304 

7,208 
14,769 
19,096 

2,767 

4,800 


9,221 


30       630,122 


14,688 


ie,245 


4,236 


vmy 

50,183 

77,086 

56,279 

1,564 

12,664 

1,732 

578 

6,813 

6,872! 

3,060 

9.394 

2,727 

5,598 

12,326 

514 

3,060 


NuBftbe^  of  aenviots 
employed. 


Msle. 


1,114.0 

9.0* 

l.O' 

126. 5| 

6.2 

252.0 

,* 

M.0 

6.9 

wa5 

15.0 

LO 

195.0 

22.0 

9.0 

101.0 

990.0       47.0. 


Totol. 


Free  laboxers  nenes- 

BRry  to  peirom 

same  work. 


Fe- 
male. 


1.2 

.5 

».8 


1.2. 
94.7' 
.4' 
3.0 
L«. 
34.3 
7.5. 
1.0 
109.0. 
16.0. 
3.6 
77.0. 
742.0 
2.6. 
7.0. 
142.5. 
.5. 
11.5. 


35.0 


Total. 


888.0 

1.2 
.8 

86.8 
L2 

94.7 

.4 

3.0 

1.8 

34.8 

7.8 

1.0 

109.0 

16.0 

3.6 

77.0 

777.0 

2.6 

7.0 

142.5 

.5 

11.5 


5,748.5       47.0   5,795.5  3,312.9,     119.3 


70.0; 

U.0 

20.O 


2.0 
8.5. 
15.0. 


14.0 


124.0 


124.0 


25.5       14.X) 


88.0 


22.0 


10.0 
10.2 


38.9 


87.7 


22. 0 


80.0 


261,«e9;      905.0 


905.0 


31.0 

8L« 

22.0 

22.0 

2.0 

2.0 

133.0 

173.0 

262.0 

262.0 

82.5 

8L8 

3.2; 

3.2 

27.5' 

27.6 

15. 0| 

15.0 

2.1 

2.1 

18.0 

18.0 

20.5 

ae.4 

5.0 

5.0 

22,0 22.0 

4.5 

C5 

15.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

6.0 «.0 

10.2 10.2 

688.5 '      068.8 

3, 432. 2 


16.0 

8.5 

15.0 


39.5 


80.0 
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Tabus  m.-SYOTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 


C. 


07  7ALUB  OF   GOODS  AHB   lABOB,  GOVYIOTS   EXPLOTBB,  ETC., 
FOS  EACH  HTDHBTBT,  BT  STATES— Continaed. 


Industry  and  State. 


BSOOlfS  AND  BBUSHES. 

Ariaona 

IllinoiB 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampahlie 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Ctah 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyt>mlng 

United  States  prisons 


Total. 


BUILOINO  TRAl>SS. 


Arizona 

Calilomia , 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mezloo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oiegon , , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Strath  Dakota , 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestvTiginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States  prisons. 


Total, 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


BUBTIHO  PAUPEB8. 


New  York. 


1 
3 
2 
3 

2 
2 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

9 

5] 

1 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$140 

lC5,Sa6 

137,500 

57,703 

60,717 

35,370 

152,330 

760 

111,600 

225,000 

14,479 

81,929 

103,382 

378,136 

111,615 

1,059 

80,500 

16,000 

45,771 

1,276 


43!l,780,834 


1 
& 
2 
1 

31 
1 


1 

2i 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 


14,150 

40,735 

5,737 

7,000 

47,457 

23,746 

85,339 

48,793 

4,817 

16,134 

1,900 

11,780 

49,73 

10,707 

48,000 

9,232 

300 

14,872 

2,300 

100,495 

000! 

8,500 

5,393 

500 

26,107 

1,924 

10,469 

8.000 

2,2S0i 

9,775 

6,280 

2,05O| 

40,500| 

419,366 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 

goods 

pro- 

duoMl. 


$37 
47,129 
46,425 
16,«76 
22,357 
16,558 
27,482 
461 
22,150 
42,042 

4,890 
45,600 
5J,143 
207,403 
29,627| 
663 
12,040 

7,344 
16,906 

1,062 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


621,633 


67,1.084,831 


11,523 

25,302 

8,966 

6,100 

20,460 

5,769 

48,668 

27,689 

3,110 

12,721 

964 

11,016 

26,069 

10,707 

29,775 

6,192 

192 

8,S30 

1,545 

47,900 

132 

4,620 

2,763 

250 

21,019 

1,417 

5,285 

4,093 

760 

9,240 

2,900 

490 

14,246 

203,501 


579,024 


1.0 

290.6 

127.0 

82.3 

168.0 

80.0 

192.1 

2.0 

n.o 

156.5 

31.0 

235.0 

348.0 

996.0 

181.3 

7.0 

63.9 

16lO 

114.3 

4.0 


Fe- 
male. 


12.0 


3S.0 


3.133.0 


72.0 

119.9 

19.0 

16.0 

67.9 

17.0 

227.2 

121.7 

20.0) 

33.0 

40 

31.2 

180.7 

22.0 

130.0 

32.0 

.6 

23.7 

iL6i 

286.0' 

15l8 

r.o 

2.0 

103.0 

19.0 

20.0 

lao 

5.0 

2a  0 

12.0 
0.0 

43.1' 
713.5 


Total. 


1.0 

290.6 

127.01 

52.3 

168.0 

80.0 

204.1 

2.0 

77.0 

156.5 

31.01 

235.0 

348.0 

1,034.0 

181.3 

7.0 

53.9 

16.0 

114.3 

4.0 


50.0 


2,406.1' 


3,183.0 


72.0 

119.9 

19.0 

l&O 

67.9 

17.0 

237.2 

121.7 

20.0 

33.0 

4.0 

31.2 

180.7 

22.0 

130.0 

32.0 

.6 

23.7 

5.51 

286.0 

.3 

!&.» 

7.0! 

2.0 

103.0 

19.0' 

20.0 

10.0' 

5.0; 

20.0 

12.01 

6.01 

43.1 

713.  &' 


2,406.1 


1'     •3,192         3,192        240 
a  Value  of  work  performed. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


240 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

o.\ 

0.1 

101.0 

101.0 

60.0 

60.0 

32.0 

32.0 

02.0 

62.0 

40.3 

4a3 

65.0 

63.6       128.0 

1.0 

1.0 

fii7.0l 



57.0 

78.0 

78.0 

15.0 

15.0 

119.0 

119.0 

124  6 

1246 

5545 

21.0       575.5 

71.7 

71.7 

1.6J 

1.6 

35.0 

35.0 

16.0 

16.0 

40.0 

40.0 

2.0 



2.0 

1,476.8 

84  O!  1,550.8 

1&9 

..*.... 

18.9 

38.1 

38.1 

6.0 

5.0 

ao. ...... 

&0 

36.7 

36.7 

7.^ 

7.8 

150.01 

150.0 

641' 

641 

10.  oi 

10.0 

22.0! 

22.0 

1.5^ 

1.5 

30.0' 

30.0 

66.0^ 

66.0 

22.0 

22.0 

117.0! 

117.0 

22.2 

22.2 

.31 

.3 

11.0 

11.0 

1.7 

1.7 

105.8; 

105.8 

.4; 

.4 

ao! 

e.0 

3.0' 

ao 

.6 

.5 

34  5! 

34.5 

9.5 

9.6 

22.0 

22.0 

6.0! 

5.0 

1.8i 

1.8 

19.0. 

19.0 

6.0] 

40! 

5.0 

40 

40.0 

40.0 

388.8)^ 

388. 8 

1,276.6' 

.   ,        1        - 

1,276.6 

6.0 

6.0 
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REPOET   OF   iniiE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table  1II.--SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 


€•— SUMMARY   OF  TALUS   OF  GOODS  AHD   LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

FOR  EACH  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES— Continaed. 


Industry  and  State. 


BUTTONS. 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Total 

CARPETS,  INOBAIK. 

Pennsylvania 

CARPETS,  RAO. 

Pennsylvania 

CARRIAGES    AND    WAGONS. 

Indiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Texas 

Total 

CASTINGS,     MACHINERY,    AND 
REPAIRS. 

California 

Colorado 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Total 

CEMENT  BLOCKS. 

South  Dakota 

CHAIRS,  TABLES,  ETC. 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Te  xas 

Vermont 

Total 

CHARCOAL. 

Texas 

CLEANING  8TATEHOU8E. 

South  Carolina 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


10 


I 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


129,820     112,388 
10,998        5,195 


40,818,      17,583 


291 


47,932 


124 
40,0001 
50,976, 
40,791; 


9,9G6 

543; 

33,824 

35,000, 

l,56i; 

765 

849 

137,765 


679 
128,875 
388,065 
290,596 

90,000 

75,850, 
404,372 

20,110 
7,275' 
151,077| 
344,7071 
105,000, 
235, 136i 

12,645! 
104,988, 

12,328, 


29,952 


1,275 


74 


16,936 


56 

20,400 

9,694 

27,456 


131,891       57,606 


220,273     161,746 


4,000        2,025 


610 

62,886 

104,604 

65,467 

28,611 

27,937 

144,852 

6,200 

2,056 

61,562 

108,593 

21,845 

81,862 

3,439 

81,120 

4,172 


36,2,371,703,    774,816 


9,984 


1,159 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


61.9 
36.0 


86.9 


.6 


166.8 


40.0 
29.0 
7Z0 


150.0 


6,999 

33.0 

316 

5.0 

16,194 

136.0 

18,420 

40.0 

667 

ao 

897 

&0 

773 

1.0 

117,780 

260.0 

486.0! 


12.0 


3.0 
369.0 
544.2 
295.8 
124.5 
155.0 
650.0 

78.0 

86.0 
468.  Oi 
445.61 
120. 0! 
551.0; 

67.2; 
217.01 

72.0 


4,246.3 


24.0 


6.0 


Fe- 
male. 


15.0 


Total. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


61.9 
50.0 


.15.0       101.9 


.3 


.3 


18.0 
.1 


27.0 


7.0 


150.3 


33 

6.0' 

130.0, 

40.0 

3.0 

8.0 

1.0 

260.0, 


486.01 


12.0 


3.0 
369.01 
562.2; 
295.91 
}^4.5, 
155.0 
677.0 

78.0, 

86.0 
468.0, 
452.6, 
120.0, 
551.0 

67.2. 
217.0' 

72.0- 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


34.01 
6.0( 


14.0: 


40.0       14.0        64.0 


.5 

.3 

166.8 

46.9 

.3 
40.0 
29.0 
72.0 

****24."6 
20.0 
440' 

34.0 
20.0 


.3 


46.0 


62.1;  4,208 


24.0 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS    OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

€•— SmOCABT  OF  VALT7E   OF   GOODS   AlO)   LABOB,  COHYICTS   EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

FOB  EACH  HmxrSTBT,  BT  STATES— Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 


CLOTHING,  ETC. 

A  labama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minn^ota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York ,. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas .* 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVirglnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

COKE. 

Tennessee 

COOPERAGE. 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Total 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

9061-06 19 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


1 
1 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
5 
3 
3 


4 

7 
3 
4 

4 

1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 

13 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 


$4,758 

3,905 

30,101 

12,543 

50,200 

50,000 

7,550 

1,200 

46,7^ 

164, 6£ 

26,323 

23,255 

3,300 

10,325 

0,072 

461,205 

128,247 

160,060 

16,614 

8,741 

146,880 

750 

4,506 

006 

1,200 

128,904 

3,252 

174,704 

0,362 

2,208 

31,434 

3,518 

34,667 

110,000 

4,170 

2,000 

16,410 

44,302 

3,821 

3,783 

7,055 

6,740 

404,822 

141,476 

3,200 

18,150 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


S3, 888 
1,524 

12,306 
6,658 

10,430 

12,814 

2,384 

801 

16,772 

33,700 

11,720 

12,621 
2,205 

15,655 

4,544 

184,402 

36,416 

10,365 
8,563 
2,177 

20,360 

548 

3,112 

684 

474 

56,061 
1,652 

76,625 

3,047 

403 

11,286 
2,356 

17,147 

30,673 
2,318 
1,650 
3,810 

20,140 
2,420 
2,351 
4,158, 
2,748 
107,350 

46,666 
1,734 

15,580 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


:i: 


1222,644,5111    854,476   4,175.0 1,048.8:  5,224.7    1,992.  i;    855.6   2,847.6 


177,865 


352 

146,899 

114,848 

23,347 

17,022 


13,684 


198 

24,720| 

28,251 

10,718 

3,465 


83.0 


1.0 
02.0, 
08.6 
20.01 
15.0' 


83.0 


1.0 
02.0 
08.6 
20.  o! 
15.0, 


40.0 


.2 
40.0 
65.0 
29.0 
15.0 


40.0 


.2 
40.0 
65.0 
29.0 
15.0 


6 


302,468,      67,352       235.6; 235.6       149.2 


106,750 

73,460 

131,576 

8,822 


6,375 
26,494| 
37,058 

5,993! 


44.9 
213.0 
243.0 

25.0 


320,608!      75,920       525.9 


44.9 
213.01 
243.0 

25.0 


40.0 

55.0 

115.4 

20.0 


149.2 


15.0 


40.0 

70.0 

115.4 

20.0 


525.9       230.4'       15.0       245.4 
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Table  HI.— SYSTEMS  OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES.   VALUE   OF  GOODS   AND 

lABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— ContinuecL 


C— SmOIABT 


OF  YALVE  OF  OOOBS  AID    XABOB,   COVTIGTS  XKPLOTZD,   BTO, 
FOB  BACS  IVBITBTBT*  BT  IXATB8— Continued. 


Isdustxy  and  State. 


COTTON  OINNINO. 

Texaa 

COTTON  GOODS. 

New  York 

Ponnsylvania 

Texas 

Total 

COTTON  WASTE. 

Hasaachuaetts 

ELKCTXICAL  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  HEFAIBS. 

New  York 

KLSCTRIC  UGHT  AND  POWEK. 

Arizona 

California 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Total 

ENAMELED  WAKE. 

West  Virginia 

r ARMING. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

A  rkansas 

Calif  o  mia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Ulinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiSvSissippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 


In- 

stl- 

tu- 

tlons. 


1 
1 


5; 


1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
4 

O 

2 
6 
1 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 

7 

4 
o 

1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
5 


2 
1 
1 

9 

3 

2' 


Value 

of 

goods 

pro- 

duoed. 


12.481 


eo.i72 

C,924 
26,057 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 
gooda 

pro- 
duoed. 


16,882< 


2,993 


2,400' 
3,300 

i,2oo: 

4,0ti6> 


84,340 


74,728 

3^ 

88,024' 

29,935 

24^302. 

10,529 

9,592 

11,875 

65,1«8 

11,1C7 

29,208 

18,511 

25,400 

16,985, 

4,8(K> 

83,0:xS 

11,583, 

25,171 

88,%r 

20,948 

15,3<)7 

408. 703 

13,500, 

2,296 

6,954] 

l,5;i(i 

23, 132 

29,562 

90rj 

26,482 

55,311 

10, 475 

19.088 

18. 418 

37,903 

45,24i; 

94,008' 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


•089 


iS0,783 

1,482 

12,168 


8     102,153       64,433 


3,856 


1,457 


1,836 
790 
918 

2,199 


10,966        5,743 


15,863 


52,084 
245 

30,918 

12,016 

16,487 

7,320 

7,991 

3,847 

35,245 

4,032 

8,651 

8,919 

10,910 

7,856 

2,078 

135,239 

1,556 

12,798 

51,376 

7,913 

5,973 

233,636 

6,807 

834 

3,997 

741 

10,  377, 

10,242 

7s:V 

13,080, 

36,003 

2,772 

2,210 

5,091 

13,551 

24,970 

36,446 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


CSAFTEB  IV. dBlTBBAL   TABXES. 
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Table  HI — SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,    VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continned. 


C. 


OF  TALUB  OF  G00B8  ASB  LABOR,  COVTICTS  SMPLOTBD»  BTa, 
FOR  RAGH  IRBirtTRT,  BT  8TATB8-€ontiiiue(L 


ladiwtry  Mid  Steto. 


FARMiNQ— concluded. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vfrginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States  prisons 


Total 

FLOT7B  AND  MEAL. 


Pennsylvania. 
Virginia 


Total, 


In- 

stl- 

tu- 

tions. 


OAS,  ILLUMINATING  AND 
HEATING. 

Pennsylvania. 

GLOVES  AND  MTrTENS. 

In  diana. 

HAMMOCKS. 


lUinoLs 

HABDWABE,  SADDLERY. 
Ohio 


HARNESS. 


Calilomia. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 
New  Mexico... 
Pennsylvania. . 

Tennessee 

Utah 


Total 


HOSIERY,  ETC. 


Illinois ' 

Indiauu 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Wisconsin 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


2,  114.250 
It  15, 967 
41,391,829 


Vah» 

of 
labor 

on 

goods 

pro- 

dboed. 


2J 
2 

i 

2i 


5,363 
3,009 
13,466 
14,029 
12,458 
22,628 
24,595 


Number  of  conviots 
employed. 


Male. 


$7,669 

10,700 

727,683 

2,184^ 

1,4181 

8,007 

5,493 

4,361 

10,327 

16,070 


Fe- 
male. 


61.0 

44.0 

2,578.4 

23.2 

lao 

40.0 
48.0 
31.0 
98.7 

sao 

I. 


ToUl. 


84.0* 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


61.0 
44.0 
2,662.4 
23.2 
13.0 
40.0] 
48.0^ 
31.01 
98.71 
80.0 


25. 

29. 

2,311. 

& 

a 

40. 
17. 
19. 
92. 
71. 


Fe- 
male. 


01. 

? 

/  , 

4'. 
0. 

I 

4. 

3. 


51.  Or 


Total. 


25.0 

29.0 

2,362.7 

8.7 


3. 
40. 
17.0 
19.0 
92. 
71. 


4 

0 


4 

3 


1222,983,8751,628,016   8,044.4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

}i 

1' 


2 
1 

{' 

1 
3 
1 
6 

l 


296.8,  8,341.2,  6,143.2,     198.5,  6,341.7 


50,172 


33,750 
125,000 


280 

624 

800 

118,300 

45.000 

18,685 

300 

95 

118,600 

1,415 


13,140         21  & 


8,136        21.8 


304.099 


261 


60,070 


106 

462 

549 

25,8331 

17,000] 

8, 7621 

191 

21 

19,049| 

380 


2.9 


isao 


1.0 

2.01 

4.8 

137.0 

44.0^ 

5a  0: 

1.0" 

.5- 

70.  o; 

5.0- 


24.0 


21.8 


2.9 


150.0 


1.0 

2.0, 

4.8; 

137. 0 

44.0] 

50.  o! 

1.0: 

.5 

70.0, 

5.61 


15.0" 


18.01 


1.0 


75.01 


.9 

2.0 

4.8 

60.0 

20.0 

16.8' 

.2 

.1 

35.0 

l.O* 


l&O 


18.0 
1.0 

75.0 


.3 
2.0 

4.8 

60.0 

20.0 

16.8 

.2 

.1 

35.0 

1.0 


72.442'       315.  :il I      315.  3|       140.2' 


140.  2 


207.709 

62,795 

347 

5,134 

10.750 

68,247 

440 

65,054 

122,302 

261,113 

7, 415 

91.800 


38,540 

5,855; 

171' 

1.864 

3.060, 

8,172: 

129» 

22,266 

37, 265' 

46,138 

3. 472, 

25,755 


327.9 
32.2 

30.  o! 

40. 0< 

141.0! 


127.9* 

22.^0, 

151  tt 

30.0 

67. 3( 


.7 

2.0 

11.0- 

29.01 

56.0 


^ 


Total. 


327. 
32. 
1 

30. 

40 
141 

2.01 
1.3S.9 
•2r)2. 01 
210. 0' 

30.0' 

67.3 


20. 0  182. 0 
30.3' 

l.Oi 

7.0 

26.7! 

35.0 


71  :i 
60.  OJ 

121 51 

9.7! 
C7.3 


11 
141. 0| 

:;6.o 


202.0 

30.3 

1.0 

7.0 

26.7 

a.'*.  1 

.7 

7H.  4 

201.0 

160.5 

9.7 

67.3 


20     903,106     192,687   1,177.3J      98.7    1,276.0       IV..  S     .«3.9       S19.7 


i 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS  OF  WOKK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

€•— STJIOCABT  OF  TALUS   OF  GOODS  AlTD  LABOB,  COVYICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

FOB  EACH  UTDirSTBY,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 


HOUSK  nniKISHINO  GOODS, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Indiana 

New  York 

Total 

ICE,  If  ANUTACTUBED. 

California. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Total 

XBON  AND  STEEL,  BOLTS, 
NUTS,  ETC. 

Ohio 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  CHAINS. 

Indiana 

LAUNDSY  WORK. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Total 

LEVEE  BUILDING. 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Total 

LIME. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Total 

LOADING  AND  XmLOADINO 
VESSELS. 

California. 

LOCKSMlTmNO. 

California 

LUMBER. 

Alabama 

Georgia. 

Mississippi 

North  Carblina 

Total 

MATS  AND  MATTING. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Total 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


II 


6 


$1,381 
2,969 


4,340 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 

goods 

pro- 

onced. 


$1,864 
4,570 


6,434 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


1.0 

5ao 


2.400 
5,751 
3,001 


11,242 


170,000 


67,860 


5.862 
2,516 

971 
4,131 
4,620 

824 


18,924 


737 
2,098 
2,199 


5,034 


60,075 


35,112 


3,262 
1,947 

700 
3,481 
1,965 

837 


12,192 


180,000 
2,908 


182.908 


11,449 
750 


120,727 
1,633 


122,360 


8,817 
588 


12, 199.        9, 405 


2,417 


360 


2,069 


275 


319,038     123,174 
712,689'    294,447 


2,831 
67,474 


1,102,032 


1,244 
14,975 


433,840 


55,000 

4,840 

109.840 

10,639 

70,012 


34,085 
3,400 

58,499 
9,120 

17,796 


250,331 


122,900 


61. 0* 


1.0 

14.0 

6.0 


21.0 


Fe- 
male. 


3oao 


164.4 


a2 


ao 


6.2 


315.0 
5.3 


320.  a 


09.2 
6.2 


105.4 


14.6 


1.0 


361.3 

863.0 

4.0 

43.8 


1,272. 1 


166.0 
15.0 
198.0 
134.0 
146.5 


659.5 


12.5 


12.5 


28.0 
11.0 
11.0 
26.0 
5.0 
12.0 


Total. 


93.0 


ia5 

50.0 


63.5 


1.0 

14.0 

6.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


21.0 


300.0 


164.4 


31.2 
11.0 
11.0 
26.0 

ao; 

12.0' 


99.2 


315.0 
5.3 


320.31 


99.2 
6.2, 


105.4 


14.6 


1.0 


361.3 

863.0 

4.0 

4a  8 


1,272.1 


166.0 
15.0 
19a  0 
134.0 
146.5 


659.5 


0.5 

2ao 


2a5 


Fe- 
male. 


1.0 
4.5 

a5 


9.0 


15a  0 


95.0 


1.0 


2.0 


ao 


315.0 
5.3 


320.3 


20. 1'. 
1.21. 


21,3 


a6 


.2 


361.3 

950.0; 

4.0 

4a  2; 


1,36a  5 


8ao 

7.6 

137.0 

60.0 

37.4 


324.9 


6.3 


6.3 


Total. 


lao 

7.0 

ao 
lao 

4.0 
4.0 


41.0 


6.8 
28.0 


34.8 


1.0 
4.5 

as 


9.0 


i5ao 


95.0 


11.0 
7.0 

ao 

lao 

6.0 

4.0 


44.0 


315.0 
5.3 


320.3 


20.1 
1.2 


21.3 


a6 


.2 


361.3, 

950.0 

4.0 

4a2 


1,363.5 


8ao 

7.5 

137.0 

60.0 

37.4 


324.9 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS    OF    WORK,  INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

€•— SmniABT  OF  VALUE   OF   GOODS  Aim   LABOR,  CONVIOTS   EHFLOTEB,  ETC., 

FOB  EACH  IKBV8TBT,  BT  STATES— Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 


MATTRESSES. 


Arizona... 
New  York. 


Total 

MINIMO,  COAL. 


Alabama 

Georgia  (a) . . . 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 


Total 

MINING,  PHOSPHATE. 

Florida 

NETS,  FISH. 

Pennsylvania , 

PACKING  AND  MOVING. 

Michigan , 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS. 

Illinois 

POWER  AND  HEAT  PLANT. 

Michigan , 

PRINTING. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

M  i  nnesota 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

United  States  prisons. 


Total 

RAILROAD  BUILDING. 


Arkansas 

North  Carolina. 
Texas 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tlons. 


Total. 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


1250 
8,851 


3'       9, 101 


24 


617, 172 
594,984 
151. 443 
266,547 
1,200 


1,631,346 


440,000 


46 


2,885 


12,000 


1,157 


4,560 
1,023 

450 
1,502 
1,433 
2,778 
5,469 
2,965 

430 

16,809 

3,500 

7,478 

1,731 

350 

900 


51,398 


235,950 

47.434 

100,000 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


161 
3,024 


3,085 


343,663 

288,186 

104,994 

92,491 

245 


809,579 


173,813 

23 

2,763 

7,725 

876 


822 

606 

206 

1,299 

1,232 

2,279 

2,784 

1.499 

1,228 

17,780 

2.149 

4,757 

671 

258 

773 


38,343 


100,700 
41,730 
35,100 


383.384'     177,530 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


1.0 
10.5 


11.5 


575.0 
675.0 
380.0 
552.0 

ao 


2,185.0 


375.0 


16.9 


63.7 


2.0 


5.5 

4.0 

4.0 

19.2 

6.0 

20.0 

13.0 

11.0 

8.0 

123.0 

4.0 

40.0 

9.0 

3.0 

6.0 


275.7 


250.0 

121.9 

75.0 


455.9 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


1.0 
10.5 


11.5 


575.0 
675.0 
380.0 
552.0 

ao 


2,185.0 


37&0 


16.9 


53.7 


2.0 


5.5 

4.0 

4.0 

19.2 

6.0 

20.0 

13.0 

11.0 

8.0 

123.0 

4.0 

40.0 

9.0 

3.0 


6.0 


275.7 


259.0 

121.9 

75.0 


455.9 


Free  laborers 

neces- 

sary  to  perform 

same  work. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

0.1 

0.1 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

403.0 

403.0 

742.0 

742.0 

190.0 

190.0 

276.0 

276.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1,613.0 

1,613.0 

562.5 

562.6 

.1 

.1 

6.0 

6.0 

25.0 

2&0 

2.0 

2.0 

4.2 

4.2 

.5 

.5 

2.0 

2.0 

4.8 

4.8 

4.0 

4.0 

6.0 

6.0 

4.3 

4.3 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

36.5 

36.5 

2.0 

2.0 

14.2 

14.2 

4.5 

4.6 

.8 

.8 

2.0 

2.0 

100.8' 

100.8 

259.0 

250.0 

134.1 

134.1 

75.0 

....... 

75.0 

468.1 

468.1 

o  Includ  ing.  In  1  Institution,  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore. 
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Table   III.-^YSTEMS   OF   WORK,  INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

€.— SUIOCABT    OF  TALUS  OF  GOODS  ASD  LABOR,  COVTICTS  XXFLOYZB,  ETC.* 

FOR  EACH  nrl>1ItTET,  BT  STATBft— Continued. 


Industry  and  St«te. 


ROADS  AND  BIOHWAT8. 

California 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

G«oi)gia 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Miniiesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Viiginia 

Washington 

Total 

SADDLETREES. 

Missouri , 

SASU,  DOORS,  ETC. 

New  York 

SOAP. 

Iowa , 

Maryland , 

PpnnH^lvania , 

Washington , 

Total 

STONE  QUARRT1HO,  CVTTINO, 
AND  CRU8HINO. 

CHlifornia 

Coiorado 

DoIh  ware , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri , 

No  va<la , 

Now  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode'  Island , 

South  Dakota , 

Vermont 

Total 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tlona. 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


1 
1 
3 
13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

ao 
1 
1 

39 

10 

1 

1 


$19,045 

1,8(J0 

27,8S0 

23,230 

491, 7i» 

11,000 

300 

6,876 

35,131 

1.061 

20,000 

10,646 

495,438 

5,100 

23,703 

315,229 

160,000 

11,079 

7,212 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Mak. 


S15,722 

410; 

22,908^ 

23,996 

347,797 

3,838 

551 

4,606 

18,942 

I.O6I; 

12,974; 

3,746, 

289,9661 

l,671j 

16,013 

154. 152' 

107, 105 

9.964 

5,652; 


Fe- 
male. 


81.3 

4.0 

83.0! 

83.5 

1,082. 0: 

20.0' 

1.6' 

32.8' 

60.  Oj 

&8- 

2&5. 

22.0 

85a  6l 

6.3! 

122.0 

651.5 

314. 7 

40.0 

10.1 


1111,657,1701.041,073,  3,505.7 


106,000 


21,071 


335 

501 

954 

1,680 


46,650       161.0 


14,651 


308 
247 
334 
740 


42.0 


2.0 
1.0 
2.0! 
1.0 


3.5fj0:        1,629 


6.0!. 


2 

40.005 

59,429 

2 

17,000 

9,406 

620 

614 

3,000 

1,750 

54.251 

38.870 

2,477 

1,4«7 

l,tXX) 

1.386 

7,197 

5,76(") 

112,000 

28.669 

25.918 

11,2(>1 

40,3(»8 

16. 524 

31.000 

24,486 

2,839 

1,700 

50.919 

54.384 

6 

92,799 

52.874 

26.299 

22.936 

3,500 

3.070 

11.624 

5.385 

4,09S 

5,868 

2 

l.lSf. 

995 

3,300 

2,545 

40.000 

12.930 

35 

572.000 

302, 391 1 

2.0 


Total. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


81.3 

4.0 

83.0 

83.5 

1,082.0, 

20.0 

1.6 

32.8 

C0.0 

8.8 

26.5 

22.0; 

850.61 

5.3 

122.0 

651.51 

316.7 

40.0 

16.1 


Fe- 
male. 


3&8 

2.0 

62.7 

67.6 

1,145.8 

lao 

I.5I 

10.0; 

41.0 

43 

26.5 

8.0 

1,028.4! 

4.9 

48.0 

67&9 

237.7 

4ao 

8.2 


2.0 


2.0   3,507.7    3.400.3 


161.0 


42.0 


10 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 


120.0 


17.0 


2.0 


1.0 

.8 

1.0- 

1.0; 


Total. 


uO.  8 

2.0 

62.7 

67.6 

1,145.8 

10.0 

1.5 

10.0 

41.0 

43 

26.5 

8.0 

1,028.4 

4.9 

48.0 

676.9 

239.7 

40.0 

8.2 


3,402.3 


6.0' 


3.8 


120.0 


17.0 


1.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 


3.8 


371.2 

371.2 

125.5 



125.5 

541 

541 

15.6 

15.6 

6.5 

&5 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

&0 

2.5 

2.5 

194.0 

194  0 

7401 

74  0 

41.0 

41.0 

a3 

&3 

3.0 

3.0 

1.5 

IS 

25.0 

25.0 

12.5 

12.5 

91.0 

91.0 

158.0 1        G8.0 

114.0 

114  0 

23.01 

23.0 

25.8 

25.8 

20.0' 

20.0 

07.0' 

67.0 

63.0 

53.0 

6.5 

t.b 

3.0 3.9 

212.0 

212.0 

m.5; 

133.6 

349.5 

349.5 

102.0' 

102.0 

67.1- 

67.1 

73. 8 

73.8 

50.0' 

50.0 

ao 

8.0 

17.41 

17.4 

11.0 

11.0 

1040' 

104.0 

13.0 

13.0 

6.0 

6.0 

3.0 

3.0 

13.0 

13.0 

3.1 

3.1 

940 

94.0 

240 

24  0 

1,918.1 

1,918.1 

781.2 1      781.2 
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Table  IH.— SYSTEMS   OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPIiOYED,  ETC.--Contiiiued. 

C.--8UMKA&T  OF  YALUB  OF  G6096   AVS   LABOR,  CONVICTS   BMPI.OTED,  ETC., 

FOR  SAGE  IHBUSTRT.  BT  8TATB8— Contiziaed. 


Industiy  and  State. 


STOVE  HOLLOW  WAKE. 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Ind  iana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Ohio 

T^onnc5908 .................... 

Total 

STOTEfl. 

Or^on 

Tennesaoo. 

Total 

TKAiinra. 

Kentucky 

TIllSMITHIIfG,    COPPERSMITB- 
ING,  AVD  SUEXT-IBON  WORK- 
ING. 

Arizona 

California 

Iowa 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Pennsylvania , 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

TOBACCO  AND  ClOABa. 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

TOMATO  8AX7CB. 

Virginia 

TBUNKS  AND  VALftBfl. 

Massacb  usetts 

TURPENTINE  AND  B08IN. 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Total 

UMBRELLAS. 

Masiachnsetts 

WHIPS. 

West  Virginia 

WIRE  GOODS. 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

ToUl 


Ift- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 


13 


Value 

of 
goods 

pro- 
duced. 


177,500 
100,000 
129,690 

38,200 
112,  S38 
100,000 

55,000 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$22,785 
36,881 
62,960 
11,022 
25,759 
53,725 
12,440 


813,228     215,572       709.4 


145,000 
96,500 


241,600 


38,633 
32,655 


71,288 


1,333 


2,333 


200 

2,629 
240 
418 

5,810 

300 

21,411 

751 

900 


32,865 


153 

1,985 

215 

363 

3,060 

191 

13,496 

566 

773 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


20,602 


2,023 

82,052 

120,000 

2,559 


435 

22,913 

26,095 

1,479 


5'     090,553     337,075 


20.000 


10,500 


80.257' 
5,350< 


85,60?' 


24, 100 
2,675 

26. 775 


Fo- 
male. 


G&O 
188.0 
2S&4 

47.0 

43.0 
MO.  01 

40.0: 


110.0 

95.0' 


214.0 


22.0 


1.0 
10.5 

i.o: 

2.0i 

ai 

1.01 
74.0 

zo 

&0 


104.61 


Total. 


5&0 
18&0 
25&4 

47.0 

43.0 
14a  0 

40.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


42.0 
112.0 
127.7 
20.0 
32.0 
70.0; 
25.0' 


Total. 


42.0 
112.0 
127.7 
20.0 
32.0 
70.0 
2&0 


760.4 

428. 7 

428.7 

119.0 
95l0 

60.0 

«>-0, 

50.0 
60.0 

214.0 

11G.0| 

110.0 

3.0 
117.0 
170.0 

6.0 

....... 

3.0 
117.0 
170.0 

&0i 

1.5 
4.3 

"117.6 
85.0 

1.5 

117.0 

85.0 

4.3 

296.  ol 

29&0 

5.8 

203.0 

207.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 



2.0 

11.0 

11.0 

4.5 

4.5 

168.1 

576.2 

34.0 

16a  1 

576.2 

34.0 

168.1 

847.0 

31.0 

-..*••. 

168.1 

847.0 
31.0 

VR.3 77a  3 

1.0441.1 

1  1,046.1 

84.0 

1 

840 

35.0 

35.0 

110.1 

>.••••• 

110.1 

02.0 

62.0 

1 

110.0 

14.0 

110.0 
14.0 

56.0 
7.0 



50.0 
7.0 

124.  Oj 

124.0 

(i3.  () 

03.0 

296 
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Table   III.— SYSTEMS   OF   'WORK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

€.— SinOCABT   07  VALITS   07  GOODS   AHB   LABOS,   COHVICTS   BXFLOTEB,  ETC., 

FOB  EACH  IKBVSTBT,  BT  STATES— Concluded. 


Industry  and  State. 


WOOD,  CUT  JiSD  8AWED. 

Arizona 

Connecticut , 

Maine , 

ICiBsisstppi 

North  Carolina 

Texas 

Total 

WOODEN  GOODS,  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 

New  York 

ALL  INDU8TBIE8. 

Alabama , 

Arizona 

A  rlLansaa 

Calilomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeoi^ia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Ind  iana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

V  iiginla 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons 

Grand  total 


In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tions. 


1 
1 

1 

21 

ll 


1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
7 
2 
2 
6 

ao 
1 

6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 
7 
7 

19 
6 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
5 
7 
1 

14 

30 
1 

10 
3 

15 
3 

41 
2 
2 

13 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 


Value 

of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$2,160 

550 

l,9d5 

2,445 

2,307 

42,120 


Value 

of 
labor 

on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


tl81 

172 

708 

1,260 

2,137 

14,040 


51,676;    18,406 


Number,  of  convicts 
employed. 


3,881 


1,246,109 

27,721 

539,292 

483,799 

89,200 

496,113 

60,212 

65,821 

874,350 

2,121,080 

16, 167 

2,261,543 

1,030,083 

510,506 

578,661 

A,  41f4,  uvu 

282,383 

363,211 

1,304,139 

1,022,035 

1,028.859 

1,725,529 

436,335 

2,451,939 

3,646 

246,122 

6,818 

154,561 

510,570 

48,657 

1,218,200 

716,380 

279,951 

1,239,124 

192,851 

558,475 

177,626 

549,786 

31,900 

1,433,747 

2,109,244 

26.589 

130,880 

1,697,248 

99,595 

810,762 

1,002,644 

49,871 

470, 189 


296,  34,270,205 


8,540 


610 

18 
199 
266 

57 
123 

21 

38 
459 
1,032 
7 
474 
261 
172 
245 
410 
271 

99 
413 
326 
293 
168 
250 
542 
1 

56 
4 

40 
283 

29 
556 
418 

25 
540 

57 
210 

72 
238 

18 

294 

1,167 

11 

62 
388 

48 
174 
183 

19 
242 


,727 
,481 
,801 
,972 
,664 
,640 
,419 
,342 
,580 
,032 
,205 
,779 
,925 
,726 
,553 
,940 
,621 
,741 
,592 
,243 
,263 
,190 
,657 
,186 
,742 
,571 
,289 
,346 
,582 
.797 
,676 
.288 
,102 
,871 
,020 
,834 
,565 
.634 
,860 
,177 
,059 
,749 
,514 
.496 
,583 
,175 
,592 
,001 
,727 


Male. 


2.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.1 
0.4 
45  0 


63.5 


42.0 


1,503.7 

111.0 

501.0 

1,644.4 

372.7 

756.0 

196.9 

271.0 

1,034.7 

3,095.0 

28.0; 

9 

1 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


2.0^ 
2.0' 
4.0, 

6.4 
45.0 


2,401 

1,319 
777.3 
096.7 

1,560.0 
946.7 
445.0 

1,832.2 

2,388.0 

1,371.8 
782.6 
802.5 

1,866.0 

33.0 

235.5 

15l4 

271.0 

1,234.8 
109.5 

3,923.5 

1,311.2 
96.1 

2,223.0 
237.1 

1,672.1 
448.0 

1,121.5 
105.0 

1,312.0 

3,706.9 

89.2 

282.0 

1,118.0 
277.3 
817.3 
700.7 
123.3 
807.5 


46.5 


26.0 
6.8 


12.0 

18.0 

5lO 


130.5; 


165.0 
10. 0| 
31.0 


56.0 
86.0 

6.6 
24.0 
47.0 

4.8 
25.0 


63.5 


42.0 


1,550.2 

lU.O 

617.0 

1,651.2 

372.7 

768.0 

216.9 

276.0 

1,034.71 

3,225.5 

28.0 

2,450.9 

1,364.2 

789.9 

1,003.5 

1,611.0 

972.7 

510.0 

1,943.2 

2,494.0 

1,405.8 

802.5 

816.5 

1,973.0 

41.0 

236.5 

15.4 

275.0 

1,335.8 

109.5 

4,103.2 

1,346.1 

96.1 

2,263.0 

237.1 

1,837.1 

468.0 

1,152.6 

106.0 

1,3G&0 

3,791.9 

95l7 

306.0 

1,165.0 

282.1 

842.3 

700.7 

123.3 

897.5 


a4 

1.0 
1.7 
4.1 
7.0 
30.0 


44.2 


14.0 


1,317.7 

28.9 

591.0 

504.0 

95.4 

400.2 

67.1 

102.7 

1,477.1 

3,238.8 

17.1 

811.4 

729.5 

535.2 

510.4 

829.5 

946.7 

186.6 

973.8 

558.9 

658.7 

344.0 

782.0 

1,466.0 

7.2 

143 

& 

147. 

771, 

54. 

1,376 

1,634. 

51. 

1,062. 

102. 

616.6 

100.0 

1,023,9 

41.1 

740.0 

3,080.2 

31.6 

123.9 

866.0 

87.8 

502.0 

541.6 

43.5! 

519. 9, 


Fe- 
male. 


7 

I 

7 
8' 
4! 
6 
2 
5 
0 


46.6 


2&0 
4.6 


6.0 

5lO 

18.0 


80.5 


299.0 

24.3 

12.6 

3.5 

23.5 

26.0 

23uO 

65.5 

407.8 

301.0 

a6 

14.0 

76l6 

4.0 

1.0 


2.0 
35.5 


51.1 
37.9 


106.7 


Total. 


0.4 
1.0 
1.7 
4.1 
7.0 
30.0 


44.2 


14.0 


1,364.2 

28.9 

617.0 

506.6 

05.4 

406.2 

72.1 

120.7 

1.477.1 

3,319.3 

17.1 

1,110.4 

753.8 

547.8 

513.9 

853.0 

972.7 

206.0 

1,039.3 

966.7 

859.7 

347.6 

796.0 

1,532.5 

11.2 

144.7 

8.9 

149.5 

807.2 

54.8 

1,426. 

1,672. 

51. 

1,169. 

102. 

644.0 

229.0 

1,166.9 

41.1 

77a  0 

3,133.2 

36.6 

134.9 

901.0 

89.6 

517.0 

641.6 

43.5 

519.9 


5 
5 
2 
2 
0 


11,915,429.49, 456. 0  1, 716. 2  61, 172. 2  30, 647. 2  2, 253. 9  32, 801. 1 
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Table  IO SYSTEMS  OP  WORK,  INDUSTRIES,  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

B.— BinOCABT  07  VALITS  07  OOODB  AlTD  LABOS,    COHVICTS  BXFLOYSD,  ETC., 

FOB  BACH  BTATB,  BT  BYBTBH8. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  181.] 


State  and  system. 

In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 

Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Number  of  convicts 
employed. 

Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 

• 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

ALABAMA. 

Lease 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1601,766 

16,053 

617,172 

11,208 

$238,549 

18,766 

343,663 

9,749 

699.7 

174.0 

575.0 

55.0 

7.5 

lao 
"m.'o 

707.2 

184.0 

575.0 

84.0 

685.7 

7.5 

603.2 

Public-account 

174.0       10.0 

403.0 

55.0       20.0 

1 

184.0 

Piece-price 

403.0 

State-use. 

84.0 

Total 

al 

1,246,199 

610,727 

1,503.7 

46.5 

1,550.2 

1,317.7       46.5 

1.364.2 

f 

ARIZONA. 

State-use 

1 
1 

12,321 
15,400 

5,050 
12,522 

27.0 
84.0 

27.0 
84.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Public  works  and  waya. 

20.9 

20.0 

Total 

1 

27,721 

18,481 

111.0 

111.0 

»-»i 

28.0 

ARKANSAS. 

Contract 

1 
1 
1 

451,268 
53,024 
35,000 

150,883 
24,042 
15,876 

432.0 
06.0 
63.0 

***i6.6 
10.0 

432.0 

112.0 

73.0 

432.0 

432.0 

Pnhlln-Ai^nninit ,  „    ^ 

96.0,      16.0 
63. 0|      10.0 

112.0 

State-use 

73.0 

Total 

1 

539,292 

199,801 

fiOLO 

26.0 

617.0 

501.0;      26.0 

617.0 

CALIFOSNU.. 

Public-account. 

3 

6 
6 

275,120 

148,123 

60,556 

152,223 
73,780 
40,960 

1,055.8 
387.7 
200.9 

'     "6.8 

1,065.8 
394.5 
200.9 

280.6 

280.6 

State-use 

148. 6,        4. 6 
74.8 

153.2 

Public  works  and  ways. 

74.8 

Total 

7 

483,799 

266,972!  1,644.4 

6.8 

1,651.2 

504.0 

4.6 

508.6 

COLORADO. 

Public-account 

2 

16.473 

12,288 

41,410 

3,966 

113.5 

240.2 

19.0 

113.5 

240.2 

19.0 

26.4 

26.4 

State-use 

3        67;  080 
2]          5,737 

64.0 

5.0 

64.0 

Public  works  and  waya. 

5.0 

Total 

3 

89,290 

57,664 

372.7 

372.7 

05.4....... 

05.4 

CONNECTICUT. 

Contract 

6 

416.200 

99,013 
1,164 

19,923 

3,130 

410 

463.0 

9.0 

246.0 

'"ii'o 

463.0 

9.0 

258.0 

34.0 

251.3 

251.3 

Public-account. 

3!          3.338 

4.7! 

123.0,        6.0 
19.2' 

4.7 

Piece-price 

2 
4 

1 

66,375 
8,700 
1,500 

120.0 

State-use 

34.0,  

^0; 

10.2 

Public  works  and  ways. 

4.0          2.0 

2.0 

Total 

7 

496,113       123,640 

756.  OJ       12. 0 

768.  o|       400. 2^        6.0;       406.2 

1 

DELAWARE. 

PubHe-ftCcount 

2 

2.279 

1,507 
12.814 

30.0 
98.6 

""2.0 

16.0 

30.0 

100.6 

86.3 

11.8 

11.8 

Piece-price. 

i'      00,000 

2;         7,933 

30.0         1.0 

25. 3,        4. 0 

1 

31.0 

State-use 

7,008|        70. 3 

29.3 

Total 

2!        60,212         21,419]      198.91      lao 

216.9 

67.1 

5.0 

72.1 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 
Piibll(VJiiyH>unt. , ,  -  - 

1 
2 
1 

10,231 

2.234 

76.0 

76.0 

2.6 

14.0 

16.6 

State-use 

20,740l          7.100:        96.0 

5.61      101.0:        20.4         4.0 

33.4 

Public  works  and  ways. 

34,850 

,       29,008        99.0! 99.01,        70.7 

38.342       271.0        5.0       276.0       102.7 

70.7 

Total 

2 

65,821 

18. 0,      120. 7 

, 

a  Representing  18  camps. 
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X^pOW   OF    THE   OOMKI8SIONEB   OF  LABOR. 


Tablm   III.-^YSTBMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICrS  EMPU)YED,  ETC.-0<mtiinifid. 

]>.— SXnniAET  07  VALUE   07  GOODS  AED  LABOE,  COVVIGTS  SKFLOTSB,  ETC., 

TOE  EACH  STATE,  BT  STSTEMfr-Continued. 


State  and  ■jstom. 


rLOKIDA. 

Lease , 

Public  works  and  waya . 


Total 

OKOBOIA. 


Leaso 

rublio-acoount. 

State-usQ 

Public  works  and  waya . . 


Total 

IDAHO. 


8tate-uae. 


ILLINOIS. 


Contract 

FubUc-acGount 

Plec^»-prloe 

Stat^une 

Public  works  and  ways. 


Total 

IKDIAlfA. 


Contract 

Public-aocoant 

Piece-price. 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways. , 

Total 


IOWA. 

Contract. 

Public-account 

Statc-uae 

Public  works  and  ways. 


Total 

KANSAS. 

Contract. 

Public-account 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways. 


Total 

KENTUCKY. 

Contract 

Public-arrount 

Piece-price 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways. 


Total 

LOUISIANA. 


Publio-accoont , 

State-use , 

Public  works  and  ways. . , 


Total. 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tlons. 


2 

3 


u5 


15 
2 
5 

13 


bao 


a 

3 
3 

5 
3 


Value  of 
goods 

JMO- 

duoed. 


23,250 


874,350 


ai,«>i 

31,7«7 
401,789 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$851,100     1435, 5S4 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


23,996 


051.2 
83.5 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


051.2 
83.5 


459,580   1,034  7 


1,565,893       652,636   1,S1&0 


11,638 
20,a61 
347,797 


8L0 
114.0 
1,062.0 


2,121,080 


16, 167 


115,311 

54,632 

1,932,904 

111,149 

47,467 


6 


2,261,643 


21 

1 

1 

61 


942,678 

71 

3,806 

59,782 

23,74H 


2 
2 
3 
3 


3 


l,0a2,932|  3,006.0 


7,a05 


44,968 
36,561 
298,892 
74,908, 
20,460: 


2ao 


324.7 

126.9 

1,502.3 

290.1 

67.91 


1,034.7 


36.0 
94.5 


1,818.0 
117.0 
208.5 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


1,409.6 
67.6 


1,477.1 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


1,400.5 
67.6 


1,477.1 


1,993.0 
51.5 
48.5 


l,aS2.0;  1,14&8 


13a  5.  3,225.51  3,238.8 


474,779|  2,401.9 


224,053   1,012.0 

54  1.2 

3,F09 

27,337" 
5,7G9 


288.9 
17.0 


5    l,030,083i      261,925   1,310.1 


368,167 

5,G68 

51,332 

85,339 


510,50(1 


1 
3 
31 
3f 


75,850 
221,959 
221,059 


97,209 

2,926 

23,923 

48,668 


363.7 

23.0 

173.4 

227.2 


172,726|   777.3 


27,937 
41,079 
145,010 


59,7931        31,527| 


156.0 
105.1 
594.9 
141.7 


3i      578.frfM       245,5531      990.7 


o 

1 

II 


1,476,800 

971 

4,372 

7,633 

4.817, 


401,788;  1,428.0 

700 

781'  10.0 
4,5H1,  102.0, 
3,110         20.0 


lao 

31.0 


49.0 


24.1 
21.01 


45.1 


12.6 


12.6 


28.0 


3247 

126.9 

1,610.3 

321.1 

67.91 


2,450.9 


1,012.0 

1.2 

24  1 

300.0 

17.0 


l,3fi4  2 


353.7 

23.0 

186.0 

227.2 


789.9 


6.8 


155.0 
105.1 
601.7 
141.7 


37.0"  l,4f>5.0 

11.0.  11.0* 

»  10.0 

3.0,  105.01 

20.0 


67,733- 

34,050, 

180,000 


110,206 

40,G88. 
120,727, 


473.4 
158.3 
315.0 


J 

25.0 


474  4 
183.3 
315.0 


17.1 


107.2 

82.5 

483.0 

102.0 

36.7 


811.4 


22. 0| 
58.5 


1,993.0 

73.5 

107. 0 

1,145.8 


80. 5j  3,319L3 


7.0 

1.0 

259.0 

32.0 


299.0 


629.8 
.3 


91.6 
7.8 


729.6 


199.0 

21.6 

164  7 

150.0 


535.2 


52.01 
73.1 
311. 2{ 
74  1 


6.8    1,003.5;       510.4 


785.0 


4  5 
30.0 
10.0 


3    1,494,503       410,940,  1,600.  o|      51.0    1,611.  oj      829.5 


13.8 
10.6 


24  3 


12.6 


12.6 


as 


17.1 


1142 
83.5 

742.0 

1340 

36.7 


1,110.4 


620.8 

.3 

13.8 

102.1 

7.8 


753.8 


199.0 

21.5 

177.3 

150.0 


547.8 


52.0 

73.1 

314  7 

741 


3.5       51.3.9 


20.0 
3.0 


.5 


23.5 


805.0 

3.0 

4  5 

30.5 

10.0 


R53.0 


473.4  1.0 
158.3'  2.5.0 
315.0 


474  4 
183.3 
315.0 


1        282,383       271,621        94fi.  7 


26.0       972.7      946.7       2o.O       972.7 


a  One  institution  represented  33  camps. 


t>  Five  Institutions  represented  13  camps. 
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Tablb   IH.— systems   OF   WORK,  INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF   GOCtt>S  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— SmiHAST  07  VALITS   07   GOODS  AKD  LABOR,  CONVXCTS   XMPLOTSD,  ETC., 

FOB  SAGE  8TAT£,  BT  8T8TXM&-€ontinued. 


State  and  systenu 


MAINE. 

Contract 

Public-account 

Piece-price 

Stato-uae 

Total 

MARTI.Ain>. 

Contract 

Public-account 

Plece-prioe 

State-use 

Public  works  and  waya. . . . 

Total 

1CA8SACHUSETTS. 

Public-account. 

Piece-price. 

State-use 

Total 

HICHIOAN. 

Contract 

Public-account. 

Piece-price 

Btato-uae 

Public  vrorkn  and  ways. . . . 

Total 

MINNESOTA. 

Contract 

Public-account 

Statcvuflo 

Public  works  and  ways. . . . 

Total 

MISSISSIFPI. 

Public-account. 

Piece-price 

8tato-use 

Public  works  and  ways 

Total 

mssouiBi. 

Contract 

Public-account 

Stat/>-use 

Public  works  and  ways 

Total 

MONTANA. 

State-use 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


4 
2 
1 
4 


Value  of 
goods^ 
pro- 
duced. 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


9206,448 

119,068 

19,500 

18,175 


363,211 


5 
3 
2 

7 


12 
10 
10 


19 


5 


134,718 

54,784 

4,774 

5,465 


99,741 


1,231,728 

11,106 

17,423; 

42,028' 

1,854; 


385,483 

5,485 

3,388 

18,295 

941 


1,304,139       413,592 


621,790 
115,529 
285,616 


153,457 

60,893 

121,893 


Number  of  convfcts 
employed. 


Male. 


203.0 

143.1 

77.0 

21.9 


445.0 


1,587.0 

32.0 

86.0 

119.2 

8.0 


1,832.2 


972.1 
489.0 
926.9 


1,022,935   326,243 


710,083 

187,125 

82,062 

37,459 


187,099 
56,073 
22,913 

15,611 


12,140    11,567 


1,028,859 


2,388.0 


656.2 
362.9 
117.0 
202.9 

32.81 


293,263 


502,500 

1,042,990 

33,430 

56,609 


1,725,529 


63,130 
68,793 
15,573 
30,694 


Fe- 
male. 


65.0 


65.0 


Total. 


203.0 

143.1 

77.01 

86.9 


510.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


80.0 

74.61 

26. 0> 

5.01 


185.6 


76.0 


18.0 
17.0 


111.0 


78.9 
27.' i 


106.0 


34.0 


1,371.8       34.0 


235.3 
196.5 
137. 2j 
213. 5 


20.0 


1,663.0 

32.0 

104.0 

136.2' 

ao 


23.0 


23.0 


80.0 
74.6 
26.0 
28.0 


888.  a 

11.3 

22.0 

50.5 

2.0 

1. 


52.5 


208.0 


940.5 

11.3 

28.0 

67.5 

2.0 


1,943.2 


1,061.0 
489.0 
954.0 


073.8       65.5 


258.81 

'mi 


148.8 

229.0 

30.0 


1,039.3 


407.6 
229.0 
330.1 


2,494.0 


656.2 

117.0 

202.9 

32.8 


1,405.8 


235.3 
196.5 
157.2 
213.5 


lfiS,190!      782.5]      20. 0|      802.5 


216,229 

4,000 

202,491 

13,615 


«1 


1 

2] 
4 
4 


436,335 


136.045 

311 

101,961 

12,340 


250,657 


433.31 

1. 
340. 
27.3 


I 


14.0 


802.6 


2,298,285 

9,193 

71,330 

73, 131 


445.508 

4,409 

43, 552 

48,717 


1,424.0 

23.5 

228. 5j 

190. 0' 


433.3 

1.0 

354.9 

27.3 


14.0       816.5 


558.9*     407.8       966.7 


372.0 
118.0 


37.2" 
31.5 


72.0 

72.0 

117. 0! 

40.0 


558.71    301.0 


117.5 
96.8 

54.7 
75.0^ 


3.6 


344.0 


3.6 


444.0 

190.0 

117.0 

77.2 

31.5 


859.7 


117.5 
06.8 
58.3 
75.0 


347. 6 


432.6 

1.0 

321.1 

27. 3j. 


14.0 


432.6 

1.0 

335.1 

27.3 


782. 0|       14. 0|      79t5. 0 


44.0  1,468.0 
I  2:^.5 

63. 0  291.  5 
190.0 


2,451,939|       542, 1S6    1,80(1.0.     107.0   1,973.0 


1,073.0' 

23.5 

201.5 

158.0 


1,103.0 

23.5 

248.0 

158.0 


1,456.0       76.5 


3,646 


1,742 


33.0         8.0 


41.0 


7.2 


1,532.6 


4.0 


11.2 


<s  Representing  19  camps. 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,  INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

]>•— SinOCABY  07  VALITS   07   OOOSB  AND   LABOS,  COKYICTS  BKPLOTED,  ETC;, 

70S  EACH  STATE,  BY  8 YSTEHB— Continued. 


State  and  system. 

• 

In- 

stl- 

tu- 

tlons. 

Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Number  of  convicts 
employed. 

Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

NXDRASKA. 

Contract 

1 
1 
2 
2 

$225,000 
2,378 
9,512 
9,232 

942,042 
1,635 
6,802 
6,192 

156.5 
10.0 
37.0 
32.0 

"***i.6 

156.5 
10.0 
38.0 
32.0 

78.0 
10.0 
3a5 
22.2 

"i.o 

78.0 

Public-account 

10.0 

State-use 

34.5 

Public  works  and  ways 

22.2 

Total 

2 

246,122 

66.571 

236.5 

1.0 

236.6 

14^7 

1.0 

144.7 

NEVADA. 

Publfo-account 

1 

1 
1 

247 
30O 

139 

3,958 

192 

.6 

"1 

....... 



.6 

14.2 

.6 

.4 

&2 

.3 



.4 

State-use 

8.2 

Public  works  and  ways 

.3 

Total 

1 

6.818 

4,289 

15.4 

16.4 

8.9 

8.0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Contract 

i 

1 

119,479 

4,644 

10,750 

19,688 

154,561 

26,435 
3,555 
3,060 
7,296 

151.0 
23.0 

4ao 

67.0 



...... 

151.0 

2ao 

40.0 
61.0 

76.0 
11.8 
28.7 
34.0 

'"*'2.'6 

7&0 

Public-account 

11.8 

Piece-price 

26.7 

State- use 

36.0 

Total 

5 

40,346 

271.0 

4.0 

275.0 

147.5 

2.0 

149.6 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Contract 

2 

? 

1 

353.875 
19,228 

121,534 
15,933 

173,922 

12,001 

88,068 

9,601 

671.0 

131.3 

400.0 

32.5 

• 

"ioi.o 

671.0 

131.3 

601.0 

32.6 

481.0 
38.6 

236.8 
15.3 

"*36.'6 

....... 

481.0 

Public-account 

38.6 

State-use 

272.3 

Public  works  and  ways 

U3 

Total 

7 

510, 570 

283,582 

1,234.8 

101.0 

1,335.8 

771.7 

35.5 

807.2 

KEW  MEXICO. 

Public-account 

1 
1 
1 

17,750 

8,707 

22,200 

9,401 

5.877 

14,619 

42.9 
34.6 
32.0 

««««*■« 

42.9 
34.6 
32.0 

10.2 

7.4 

28.2 

•      • 

19  2 

State-use 

7.4 

Public  works  and  ways 

2&2 

Total 

1 

48,657 

29,797 

109.5 

109.5 

64.8 

54.8 

NEW  YORK. 

Public-account 

1 

15 

6 

2,160 

1,104,908 

111,141 

990 

604,040 

61,646 

16.0 

3,599.5 

308.0 

*"i79*7 

16.0 

3,779.2 

308.0 

3.9 
1,257.7 

iia8 

"6i."i 

ao 

State-use 

1,3m  8 
lias 

Public  works  and  ways 

Total 

14 

1.218,209 

556,676 

3, 92a  5 

179.7 

4,ioa2 

1,375.4 

51.1 

1,426.6 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Contract 

2 

2 

2 

30 

160,938 
42.495 
34,242 

478,706 

95.255 

30.589 

15.823 

276,621 

283.0 

154.0 

67.1 

807.1 

'**8.*i 
26.8 

28ao 

162.1 

93.9 

807.1 

311.3 
160.1 

7a  6 

980.6 

"**'a7 

29.2 

311.3 

Public-account 

177.8 

State-use 

102.8 

Public  works  and  ways 

980.6 

Total 

aSO 

716,380 

418.288 

1,311.2 

34.9 

1,346.1 

1,634.6 

37.9 

1,872.6 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Public-account 

1 
1 

1 

256,278 

15, 173 

8,500 

279.951. 

15,893 
4,589 
4,620 

68.2 
22.1 
15.8 

68.2 
22.1 
16.8 

33.3 

11.9 

6.0 

3a3 

Stato-use 

11.9 

Public  works  and  ways 

6.0 

Total 

1 

25,102 

96.1 

96.1 

61.2 

51.2 

a  One  institution  represented  2  camps. 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF    WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF    GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— 8UKMABY   07  VALITB   07   O00D8  AKD   LABOB,  COKYICTS   BXFLOYSD,  ETC., 

FOB  BACH  STATE,  BY  8 YBTBH8— Continued. 


State  and  Bystem. 


OHIO. 


Contract 

Pabllo-aooount 

Piece-prioe 

St  ate-ase 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total 

OBEOOK. 


Contract 

State-ase 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total 

FENNSTLYANIA. 


Contract 

Poblic-accoant 

Piece-price 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total 

BHODE  ISLAND. 


Contract 

Publio-account 

•Piece-price 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways . 


ToUl 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Contract 

Public-account 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


State-use 

Public  works  and  ways 


Total 

TENNESSKE. 


Contract 

Pubiio-aocount . 
State-use 


Total 

TEXAS. 


Contract 

Public-account 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total. 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


4 
1 
2 
1 


11,110,896  9476,882 


64,299 

440 

58,094 

5,393 


10 


1,230,124 


1 

3: 

2! 


145,000 

42,251 

5,600 


1 
13 

1 
11 

5 


15 


1 
1 
1 

31 


3 


1 

1 

2 

41 


41 


1 
4 

4 

10 


a  13 


102,851 


5,000 
316,671 

53,209 
133,785 

40,810 


558,475 


5,350 

8,750 

106,500 

53,102 

1,924 


177,626 


122,302 
49,958 
51,838 

325,688 


549,786 


23,900 
8,000 


31,900 


023,825 

467,048 

41,974 


1,433,747 


1,326,372 
410, 401 
212, 471 
160,000 


2,109,244 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


43,380 

129 

17,717 

2,763 


540,871 


88,633 

10,466 

1,921 


57,020 


3,375 
105,753 

6,098 
57,076 
37,032 


210,834 


2,675 

5,738 
96,950 
25,785 

1,417 


72,565 


37,265 

21,605 

20,327 

150,437 


238,634 


14,767 
4,093 


18,860 


161,830 

115,948 

16,399 


294,177 


646,032 

316,447 

96,575 

107,105 


1,167,050 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


2&0 
814.2 

35.0 
572.9 
22&0 


1,672.1 


110 

25.0 

230.0 

160.0 

19.0 


448.0 


23.0 

i4i'6 


165.0 


10.0 


10.0 


223.0 

130.0, 

97.0 

671.5 


29.0 

"i'6 


1,121.5 


31.  Oi 


95.0 

10.  o; 


105.0 


552.0 

682.5 

77.5 


1,312.0 


2,112.3 
966.0 
312.9 
314.7 


3,705.9 


56.0 


56.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


25.0 
837.2 

35lO 
714.9 
225.0 


1,837.1 


14.0 

25.0 

230.0 

170.0 

19.0 


458.0 


252.0 

130.0 

99.0 

671.5 


1,152.5 


05.0 
10.0 


105.0 


606.0 

682.5 

77.5 


1,368.0 


84.0 
"2.0 


8.0 
282.4 

14.0 
128.7 

82.5 


515.6 


7.0 
12.5 


80.0 
9.5 


109.0 


60.0 
152.0 

iiao 

696.9 


1,023.9 


36.1 
5.0 


41.1 


300.0 

340.0 

40.0 


740.0 


2,112.3 

1,050.0 

312.9 

316i7 


86.0.  3,791.9 


2,03a  3 
586.3 
219.9 
237.7 


3, 06a  2 


a  One  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps. 


8.0 
i2i.6 


120.0 


115.0 
5.0 


120.0 


141.0 
"2.0 


143.0 


36.0 


36.0 


51.0 
■*2.6 


53.0 


8.0 
290.4 

14.0 
249.7 

82.5 


644.6 


7.0 

12.5 

ll&O 

85.0 

9.5 


229.0 


201.0 
152.0 
ll&O 
698.9 


1,166.9 


36.1 
5.0 


41.1 


396.0 

340.0 

40.0 


776.0 


2,036.3 
637.3 
219.9 
239.7 


3,133.2 
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Table    HI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONViarS  EMPLOl'ED,  ETC-Ooniiaued. 

D.-^VMXABT   07  VALUE   OF  000B8  AVD   LABOB,  GOWICTB   SXPLOTSD,  STC, 

FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  STSTEH8-<bncluded. 


State  and  system. 


UTAH. 


PubUo-«ooount 

State-use 

Public  works  and  waya. 


Total 

TXRMONT. 


Contract 

Publlo-aocoant . 

Pleoe-price 

State-uso 


Total 

YiRonnA. 


Lease 

Contract 

Public-account 

Statc-u»e 

Public  works  and  ways. 

Total 

VABinNQTON. 

Publlc-aocount 

State- use 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total 

WSST  VIBOINIA. 

Contract 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total 

WISCONSIN. 


Contract 

Public-account 

Piiice-price 

Stat<»-use 

Public  works  and  ways . 


Total 

WYOMING. 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Lease 

UNITED  STATES  PK1SON8. 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways . . . 


Total 

ALL  STATES. 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


2, 

2i 


$7,205 

17,  IM 

2,2fiO, 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$3,002 

7,987 
700 


26.5691 


1 
2 
1 
3 


70,800 

41,642 

13,328 

6,050 


3i      130,880 


25.134 

1,631,540 

6,576 

18,778 

15,220 


1,097,248 


1 
2 
3* 


01.808 
24,295 
13,402 


11.749 


41,637 

13,409 

4,172 

3,296 


6a,&14 


10,026 

358,584 

3,864 

7,777 

14,245 


388,496 


29,469 

10,562 

8,552 


3,        99,595|        48,683 


779,237 

29.475 

2,050 


810,762 


1 
1 
1 
3 


777,240 
1,637 

141.000 
42,267 
40,500 


3   1,002,644 


2 
2 


49,871 


50.823 

419,300 


2l       470. 1«9 


Lease 

Contract 

Public-account 

Plpci»-price 

StaU>-uae I      l.W  3.665,121 

Public  works  and  ways '      166  2, 886,  S^ 


20  3,093.764 
54  16,642,234 
99'  4.748,749 
30;  3.239.450 


Grand  total. 


161,991 

11.694 

490 


174, 175 


101,949 

516 

45,694 

21,287 

14,246 


183.  S92 


19,001 


30.136 
203,591 


242, 727 


Number  of  convicts 
employod. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


39.7 

64.5 

&0 


Total. 


6.5 


89.2 


29.7 

61.0 

5.0 


6.6 


05.7 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  i)erform 
sAme  work. 


Male. 


8.7 

21. 0| 

1.8 


Fe- 
male. 


31.5 


:l  = 


101.0 
98.0 
7iOi 
ILOi 


282.0 


62. 0 
990.0) 
19.0 
2&0- 
31.0 


1,118.0 


172.9 
76.3 
28.1 


277.3 


731.3 

80.0 

6.0 


817.3 


351.9 

4.8 

140.7 

160.2 

43.1 


700.7 


12a  3 


184.0 
713.5 


897.5 


1,355,796  3,644.2 
4,535,08916,563.9 
1,616,758;  8,228.4 
858,7641  3,809.6 
1,830,801' 11. 067. 9 
1,712,221    6,142.0 


24.0 


101.0 
98.0 
72.0 
35.0 


24. 0       306. 0 


47.0 


47.0 


4.8 


62.0 
1,037.0 
10.0 
26.0 
31.0 


1,165.0 


172.9 
81.1 
28.1 


4.8,      282.1 


26.0 


25.0 


756.3 

80.0 

6.0 


842.3 


351.9 

4.8 

140.7 

160.2' 

4.3.1: 


77.0. 

25.  ll. 

18.0 

3.8 


12a  9 


52.01 
742.0 
19.0 
23.0 
30.0 


866.0 


50.0 
24.6 

ia2 


87.8 


448.0 

50.0 

4.0 


502.0 


roo.7 


200.8 

2.3 

140.7 

148.8 
40.0 


541.6 


12a  3 


184.0 
7ia5' 


43.5 


131.1 

3S8.8 


807.5 


519.9 


7.5   3,651.7   4,ia3.7 

352.0  16.915.910,845.7 

302.0,  8.  .530.  4'  4, 18a  6 

70.1!  3,885.7;  1,291.9 

976.6|l2,U44.5;  6,081.9 

2.0;  6,144.0  4,960.4 


&0 


&0 


Total. 


8.7 

26uO 

1.8 


36.6 


11.0 


11.0 


3&0 


77.0 
25.1 
18.0 
14.8 


134.9 


52.0 
777.0 
19.0 
23.0 
30.0 


35.0 


1.8 


901.0 


1.8 


15.0 


15.0 


60.0 
26.4 

ia2 


89.6  * 


46.3.0 

50.0 

4.0 


517.0 


209.8 

2.3 

140.7 

148.8 

40.0 

641.6 


4a6 


131.1 

388.8 


519.9 


7.6  4,191.2 
614.5  11,360.2 
35&5  4,539.1 
747.5  2.0,19.4 
626.9   5,708.8 

2.0    4,962.4 


a 296  34.276,205,11,915, 429  49, 456. 0  l,7ia  2  51, 172. 2  30,547.  2  2, 2,5a  9  32, 801. 1 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


a  One  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS    OP   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CX>NVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.--Continued. 


£.— fiXWHABY  QiF  VALUE   OF  GOODS  AHS   LABOS,  C0HVICT8   BMPLOTEO,  ETC., 

FOB  EACH  SYSTEM,  BY  STATES. 

[For  explaxifttioii  of  this  table,  see  p.  lai.} 


Byetem  and  State. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


LEASE. 


Alabama. 
Florida... 
Geoi^^ia... 
Virginia. . 
Wyoming. 


Total. 


CONTBACT. 


Arkansaa 

Connecticut 

Illlnoifl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Uampshirs. 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Or^on... 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


PUBUC-ACCOUNT. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesbta 

Mississii 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico..... 

New  York 

North  Car€»lina.. 


If':'. 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
dived. 


Value  ol 

labor  on 

gooda 

pro- 

doeed. 


1 
2 

W 
I 
1 


ao 


1601,766 

861,100 

1,565.893 

25,134 

49,871 


3,093.764 


1 
6 
2 

i 

2 
4 

5 
8 
1 

1 

I' 

I 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


451,268 
416,200 
115,311 
942.678 
368,167 
76.850 

1,476,800 
206,448 

1.231,728 
7K),06S 
592,500 

2,298,285 
225,000 
119,479 
358,875 
160.0% 

1,110.898 

145,000 

5.000 

5.350 

122,302 

923.825 

1,326,3^2 
70,  SCO 

1,631,540 
779,237 
777,240 


8238.549 

435,564 

652,636 

10,026 

19,001 


Nuisber  of  convksts 
employed. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


690.7 

951.2 

1,818.0, 

52.0 

123.3 


7.6 


Total. 


Male. 


707.2 

951.2 

1,818.0 

52.0 

123.3 


Tree  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


1,365,796;  3,644.2         7.5,  3,661.7 


665.7 

1.409.5 

1,993.0 

52.0 

43.5 


4,183.7 


5416.642,234 


1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
12 
4 
3 
1 

2i 

1 

1 

2 
5 
1 
1 
2 


16,063 

58.024 

276,120 

16,473 

8.338 

2,279 

10,231 

31,601 

54,632 

71 

5,668 

221,959 

971 

67,733 

119,088 

11.106 

621,790 

187,125 

1,042.990 

216,229 

9.193 

2,378 

24 

4,644 

19.228 

17,750 

2.160 

42,495 


199,883 
99,013 
44,958 

224,956 
97,209 
27,937 

401,788 
84.718 

385,463 

187,099 
68.130 

445,508 
42,042 
26,435 

173,922 
95,256 

476,882. 

38.633 

3,375 

2,675 

87,265 

161,630 

646,982 
41,637 

352.584 

161,991 

101,949 


432.0 

463.  o; 

824.7 

i,<n2.ol 

353.7 
165.0 

1,428.0 
203.0 

1, 587.01 
656.2! 
236.8; 

1,424.0 
156.5 
151.01 
671.0 
283.0 

1,809.0 

119.0 

26.0, 

14.0 

223.0 

562.0 

2,112.3 
101.0 
990.0 
731.3 
351.9 


4,536.08916,563.9 


18,766 

24,042 

152.223 

12.288 

I.IW 

1.507 

2,234 

11,638 

85,561 

54 

2,926 

41.079 

700 

110.206 

54,784 

6,485 

153.457 

56,073 

58,793 

136,045 

4,409, 

1,635 

130 

3.555 

12.001 

9,401 

990 

30,589 


174. 

96. 

1,056. 

113. 

9. 

30. 

76. 

81. 

126. 

1. 

23. 

105. 


473. 
143. 

32. 
972. 
3G2. 
196. 
433. 

23. 

10. 

23! 
131. 

42. 

16. 
154. 


37.0 


76.0 


44.0 


3&0 


29.0 
6&0 


47.0 
25.0 


432.0 
4G3.0' 
824.71 

1,012.0 
853.7 
155.0; 

1,466.0 
203.0' 

1,663.0 
656.2 
235.3; 

1,468.0, 
156.5; 
151.0 
671.0 
283.0 

1,847.0 

119.0 

2&0 

14.0; 

252.0; 

006.0- 
2,112.3 

101.0. 
1,037.0. 

750.3: 

861. 9: 


Fe- 
male. 


7.6 


7.6 


0 

.0 

0, 


432.0 
251.3 
107.2 
629.8 
199 

52. 
785 

80.0 

888.0, 

872.01 

117.5 

1,073.01 

78.0 

75.0 
481.6 
311.3 
915.5 

50.0 
8.0 
7.0 

60.0 

360.0 

2,036.3 

77.0 
742.0 
448.0 
209.8 


7.0 


Total. 


098.2 

1,409.5 

1,093.0 

52.0 

43.5 


4,191.2 


ao.o 


52.5 
72.6 


30.0 


106.0 


141.0 
36.0 


85.0 
l&O 


432.0 
261.3 
114.2 
629.8 
199.0 

62.0 
805.0 

80.0 

940.5 

444.0 

117.5 

1,103.0 

78.0 

76.6 

481.0 

311.3 

1,021.5 

50.0 

8.0 

7.0 

201.0 

396.0 

2,036.3 

77.0 
777.0 
463.0 
209.8 


352.016,915.910,84&7;    614.611,360.2 


10.0: 
16.0 


3GL0 


11. 
1. 


78.9 
310 


8.1 


184.0 

174.0 

10.0 

184.0 

112.0 

96.0 

16.0 

112.0 

1,056.8 

280.6 

280.6 

113.5 

26.4 

26.4 

9.0 

4.7 

4.7 

30.0 

11.8 

11.8 

76.0 

2.6 

i4.6 

16.6 

117.0 

51.6 

22.0 

73.5 

126.9 

82.6 

1.0 

83.5 

1.2 

.3 

.3 

23.0 

21.5 

21.5 

105.1 

73.1 

73.1 

ll.O 

3.6 

3.0 

474.4 

478.4 

1.0 

474.4 

143.1 

74.6 

74.6 

32.0 

11.8 

11.3 

1,051.0 

268.8 

148.8 

407.6 

306.9 

11^.0 

72.0 

190.0 

196.5 

9().8 

96.8 

433.3 

432. 6 

432.6 

23.5 

23.5 

23.4 

10.0 

10.0 

10.8 

.6 

•< 

.5 

23.0 

'        11.8 

11.0 

131.3 

88.6 

38.8 

42  9 

19.2 

...-.-- 

19.6 

16.0 

3.9 

3.2 

102.1 

1G9.1 

8.7 

177.9 

304 
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Table  III.-SYSTEMS   OF   WOUK,   IKDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

E.— sinafASY  or  value  of  goods  and  labor,  cokvictb  exfloyed,  etc., 

FOR  EACH  SYSTEM,  BY  STATES— Continued. 


System  and  State. 


PUBLIC-ACCOUNT— conc'd. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washing^ton 

Wisconsm 

Total 

FIECK-PRICE. 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont , 

Wisconsin 

Total 

BTATE-VSE. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Qeoi^gia 

Idaho 

lUinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Mlssoun 

M  on tana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

rth  Dakota 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Value  of 
goods 

duced. 


1 
4 

131 
1 
1 
2 

4' 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


I' 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
6 
3 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 
7 

10 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
51 
7 
1 

15 
2 
1 


$266,278 

64,299 

316,671 

8,750 

49,058 

467,948 

410,401 

7,205 

41,642 

6,576 

61,808 

1,637 


99  4,748,749 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


115,893 

43,380 

105,753 

6,738 

21,605 

116,948 

316.447 

3,002 

13,409 

3,864 

29,460 

616 


1,616,758 


617,172 

66,375 

50,000 

1,932,994 

3,806 

4,372 

19,500 

17,423 

115,529 

82,052 

4,000 

10,750 

440 

53,209 

108,500 

12,328 

141,000 


30   3,239,450 


1, 


11.208 
12,321 
35,000 

148,123 
67,080 
8,700 
7,933 
20,740 
31,797 
16, 167 

111,149 
50,782 

221,059 

7,633 

34,650 

18, 175 

42,028 

285,616 

37,459 

33,430 

202,491 

71,330 

3,646 

9,512 

6,271 

19,688 

121.534 

8,707 

104,908 

34,242 

15,1731 


343,663 

19,923 

12.814 

298,892 

3,809 

781 

4,774 

3,388 

50,893 

22,913 

311 

3,060 

129 

6,698 

36,950 

4, 172 

45,594 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


858,^64 


9,749 

5,959 

15,876 

73,780 

41, 410 

3,130 

7,008 

7,100 

20,861 

7,206 

74,908 

27.337 

23,923 

145,010 

4,561 

40,688 

5,465 

18,295 

121,893 

15,611 

15, 573 

101,961 

43,552 

1,742 

6,802 

3,958 

7,296 

88,068 

5,877 

504,040 

15,823| 

4,5691 
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Table  IH.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

E.~8V]aCABY  07  VALITS   07  GOODS   AKD  LABOR,  COHVIOTS   SXFLOYED,   ETC., 

70B  EACH  BT6TEH,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 


System  and  State. 


flTATE-USK— ooDcluded. 

Ohio 

O  regon 

Pennaylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

PITBUC  WORKB  AND  WAYS. 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeonia 

lUInols , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vi  rgi  nia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

ALL  STATES. 

Lease 

Contract 

Public-account 

Piece-price 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways 

Qrand  total 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


2 
3 

11 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 


Value  of 
goods 

firo- 
uced. 


du( 


1 
6 
2 
1 
1 

,? 

? 

3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 

30 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 

41 
1 

10 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 


S58,004 
42,251 

133,785 
53,102 
51,838 

23,  goo 

41,fl74 

212, 471 

17,134 

6,050 

18,778 

24,295 

.29,475 

42,267 

50,823 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


159  3,665,121 


15,400 
60,556 

5,737 

1,500 
34,850 
23,250 
491,789 
47, 4671 
23,746 
85,339 
50,793 

4,817 
180,000 

1,854 
12,140 
56,609 
13,615 
73, 131 

9,232 

300 

15,933 

22,200 

111,141 

478,705 

8,500 

5,  GOO 

49.810 

1,924 

325,688 

8,000 

160,000 

2,250 

15,220 

13,492 

2.050 

40,500 

419,366 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


117,717 

16,466 

67,976 

25,785 

20,327 

14,767 

16.399 

96,575 

7,987 

3,296 

7,777 

10,562 

11,694 

21,287 

30,136 


85.0 

110.8 

572.9 

160.0 

97.0 

95.0 

77.5 

312.9 

54.5 

11.0 

26.0 

76.3 

80.0 

160.2 


Fe- 
male. 


184.0 


I. 


1,836,80111,067.9 


12,522 

40,969 

3,966 

410 

29,006 

23,996 

347,797 

20,460 

5,769 

48,668 

31.527 

3,110 

120,727 

941 

11,567 

30,694 

12,340 

48,717 

6,192 

192 

9,501 

14,519 

51,646 

276,621 

4,620 

2,76» 

1,921 

37,032 

1,417 

159,437 

4,093 

107, 105 

700 

14,245 

8,552 

460 

14.2461 

203,591 


166   2,886,887;  1,712,221 


20  3,093,764 
5416,642,234 
99  4,748,749 
30i  3.239.450 
159  3,665,121 
166   2,886,887 


1.355,796 
4.535,069 
1,616,758 
858,764 
1,836,801 
1,712,221 


296  34,276,205.11,915,429 


84.0 

200.0 

19.0 

4.0 

99.0 

83.5 

1,082.0 

67.9 

17.0 

227.2 

141.7 

20.0 

315.0 

8.0 

32.8 

213.5 

27.3 

190.0 

32.0 

.6' 

32.5 

32.0 

308.0 

807.1 

15.8 

7.0 

7.3 

225.0 

19.0 

671.5 

10.0 

314.7 

5.0 

31.0 

28.1 

6.0 

43.1 

7ia5 


6,142.0 


3.644.2 
16. 563. 9 

8.228.4 

3,809.6 
11,067.9 

6, 142. 0 


49,456.0 


142.0 

10.0 

2.0 


6.5 
24.0 


4.8 


Total. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


8&0 

110.8 

714.9 

170.0 

99.0 

95.0 

77.5 

312.9 

61.0 

35.0 

26.0 

81.1 

80.0 

160.2 

184.0 


39.0 
46.6 

128.7 
80.0 

113.0 
36.1 
40.0 

219.9 
21.0 
3.8 
210 
24.6 
50.0 

148.81 

131.  l! 


Fe- 
male. 


121.0 
&0 
2.0 


&0 
11.0 


1.8 


976.612,044.5,  5,081. 9|    626.9 


2.0 


84.0 
200.9, 

19.0 
4.0 

99.0 

8a  5 
1,082.0 

67.9; 

17.0 
227.2, 
141. 7| 

20.0 

315.0 

8.0, 

32.  K 
2ia5 

27.  3i 
190.0 

32.0 
.6 

32.5 

32.0, 

308.  o; 

807.1 

15. 8, 

7.0 

7.3 

225.0 

19.0 

671.5 

10.0 

3ia7 

5.0 

31.0 

28.1 

6.0 

43.1 

7115 


20.9 

74.8 

5.0 

2.0 

70.7 

67.6 

1,145.8 

36.7 

7.8 

150.0 

.     74.1 

10.0 

315.0 

2.0 

31.5 

75.0 

27.3 

158. 

22. 


3' 
3. 

2'. 
8', 


15. 

28. 

113. 

980.6 

6.0 

ao 

5.4 

82.5 

9. 

698. 

5 

237, 

1. 

30, 

ia2 

4.0 
40.0 

388.8 


Total. 


39.0 
46.6 

249.7 
85.0 

115.0 
36.1 
40.0 

219.9 
26.0 
14.8 

2ao 

26.4 

50.0 

148.8 

131.1 


5,708.8 


2.0 


2.0   6,144.0   4.960.4         2.0 


7.5   3,651.7   4,1817' 
352.010,915.910,845.7 


7.0 


20.9 

74.8 

5.0 

2.0 

70.7 

67.6 

1,145.8 

36.7 

7.8 

150.0 

74,1 

10.0 

315.0 

2.0 

31.5 

75.0 

27.3 

158.0 

22.2 

.3 

15.3 

28.2 

1118 

980.6 

6.0 

10 

5.4 

82.5 

9.5 

698.9 

5.0 

239.7 

1.8 

30.0 

112 

4.0 

40.0 

388.8 

4,902.4 


302. 0,  8, 530.  4 

7a  1    3,88&7 

976.612.044.5 

2.0   6,144.0 


4. 181 6; 
1,291.9 
5,081.9 
4.960.4 


4,191.2 
514.511.360.2 
4, 539. 1 
2,039.4 
5,708.8 
4.962.4 


355.5 

747.5 

626.9 

2.0 


1,716. 2  51,172. 2  30,547. 2  2,251 9.32,801. 1 

I  I  t  ' 


9061—06- 
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BEPOXr  or  THE  0O^i3££68IokkE  OF  I*ABOK. 


Tabus  Wt-SYOTEMS   OF  WO^K,  INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF  GOOD6  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Contmued. 

F.— BUXICABT  OF  VALVE  OF  OOOIM  AVD   I.ABOB,  COHVIOTB  XKPLOYXD,  ZTQ,, 
IN  THE  UVXTSB  STATES,  FOE  EACH  OTDUSTBY,  BY  SYSTEMS. 

{For  explaimtion  of  tlilA  table,  aea  p.  181.] 


JudvLBtrj  and  ■ystem. 


AaUCULTTTBAL  HAMD  TOOLS. 

Contract 

BAoa. 

Contract 

Publio-aocount 

ToUl 

BASKETS,  WILLOW  WAmS, 
ETC. 

Contract 

BIKDUIO  TWDIB. 

PuUUe-aooount 

BLACKSICITHINQ  AND 
WHEELWUCmriNQ. 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 

BOQKBINDIHO. 

State-use 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Lease 

Contract 

Pie«yprice 

Publio-aocouut 

State-use 

Total 

BOXES,  PAPER. 

Contract 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 

BOXES,  WOODEN. 

FubUc-aooount 

BBASS  ooora. 
Contract 

BREAD. 

Public-account 

BRICK. 

Lease 

Coutritct 

PubbC'-aocount 

State^se 

Public  works  and  ways . . . . 

Total 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


3    1502,683 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


30,000 
202,868 


Il»,466 


7,606 
124,444 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


427.4 


23.0 
885.1 


322,8681      132, 130;      006l  1 


60,467 


1,513, 2S2 


26,016 


111,640 


163.7 


335Lfil 


Fe- 
male. 


1 
16 

1 

13 
64 


900 

6,019,501 

990,431 

410.390 

206,287 


361 

1,204.488 

75,3% 

84,359 

102,360 


2.0 

4,140.0 

288.5 

621.5' 

605.6! 


Total. 


427.4 


23.0 
885.1 


906.1 


163.7 


335.5 


Free  laborers  neces- 

•arf  to- perform 

same  work. 


Male. 


229.0 


18.01 
217.1 


235.1 


82.G 


189.3 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


229.0 


18.0 
217.1 


235.1 


83.0 


189.3 


47.0 


4,187.9,  2,772-0, 

288.5'     load 

621.5       172.3' 
695.61      268.11 


.5 

35.0  2,807.0 

44.0,       144.0 

38. 0'      210. 3 

2.  3!      270. 4 


83,  8,527,599!  1,556.964   5,748.5'       47.0   5,795.5  3,312.9     119.3  3.432.2 


26,150 

11,042 

7,896 


4,665 
2.392 
2,164 


3|        45,0881  9.221 


2 

ll 

lo; 

io| 

1 


20,348 

39,267 

8,643 


230,000 

215.318 

110,9391 

72,615! 

1.250, 


14,688 

10,245 

4,236 


77,086 
50,183, 
63,221< 
61,480, 

wirO 


38.9^ 


37.7 


22.0 


238.0 
173.0 
236.5 
245.5 
12.0 


38.9 


37.7 


22.0 


238.0 
173. 01 
236.5 
245.  5 

12.  o; 


20;      630,122'      261.969       905.0' 


905.0 


15.0 
2.9 
7.6 

''*i4.'6 

15.0 

16.9 
7.0 

25.6 

14.0 

•W.  d 

30.0 

30.0 

31.0 

31,0 

22.0 

....... 

22.0 

202.0 
173.0 
136.4 
115.1 
2.0 

262.0 
173.0 
136.4 
115.1 
2.0 

688.5 

688.5 
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Table   !«•— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,  INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OP  GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

F._8TnaUBT  07  YAL17S   OF  Q00D8  AHD   LABOR,  C0HVICT8  BMPLOTBD,  BTC, 
IK  THB  UHITBB  8TATB8,  BOB  BACH  IBBUSTBT,  BT  8Y8TBH8--Contmued. 


Industry  and  system. 


BROOM  a  AND  BBU8HBS. 


Lease 

Contract 

Pie(»-prioe 

Public-fkccount. 
Btate-use 


Total 

BUILDING  TRADES. 


Contract 

Public-account 

Public  works  and  ways. 


Total 

BUBYINQ  PAUPKBa. 

8  vate-use 

BUTTONS. 

Contract 

Public-account 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Total 

CARPETS,  INQRAIN. 

Public-accoont 

CARPETS,  BAG. 


Public-account. 
State-use 


Total 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


Contract 

Pioce-pricc 

Public-account. 


Total 


CASTINGS,  MACHINERY,  AND 
REPAIRS. 

Contract 

Public-account 

Btate-use 


Total , 

CEMENT  BLOCKS. 

Sttttc-uso , 

CHAIRS,  TABLES,  ETC. 


Contract 

Piece-price 

Public-aoeount. 
State-use 


Total 

CHARCOAL. 

state-use 


1 
10 

3 
14 
10 


43 


1 

2 

65 


67 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$45,771 
1,270,162 
150, 20D 
205,174 
109,518 


Valoeol 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$16,906 
416.062 

28,102 
104,071 

56,472 


1.780,834   621,633 


14,280t        11,780 

2,024!  1,019 

1,068,527;      666,225 


1,084,8311      579,024 


0  3,192 


29,820 
10,908 


3,192 


12,388 
5,195 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


114.3 
1,879.0 
103.5 
670.4 
365.8 


3,133.0 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


38.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Mole. 


12.0 


114.3 
1,917.0' 
103.51 
682.4 
365.81 


40.0 
1,009.51 

56. 0< 
237.5 
132.8 


50.0'  3,183.0,  1,475.8       840  1,550.8 


Total. 


25.0 

4.3 

2,376.8 


2&0 

4.3 

2,376.8 


2,406.11 1  2,406.1 


24.0 


51.9 
35.0 


40.818         17,583 


291 


47,832 
100 


74 


15,89S 
38 


80.9 


20.0 

1.6 

1,255.0! 


40.0 
1,075.5 

56.0 
255.5 
132.8 


20.0 

1.6 

1,255.0 


1,276.61 1  1.276i« 


.5 


156.6 
.2 


9 


47,9.12         15.9361       166.8 


50,976 

I24j 

80,7911 


9,694         29.0 

6«) 

47,856,       121. 01 


131,891,        57,60(i'       150.0 


35,000 
137,705 

47,508} 


18,420 

117,780' 

25,540. 


40.0 
260.0 
186.0 


10,      220.27.3!       161,740       486.01 


1 


4,000, 


2,625 


12.0 


10  1.293,721 

17  538,093 

7  298,694 

6  •  241,195 


405.922 

164.747 

120, 1251 

84,022 


1,764.2 

1,371.6 

548.1 

562.4 


36   2,371.7031 


27.0 
18.1 
7.01 


774.816|  4,246.3 


1,791.2 

1.389.7 

555.1 

562.4 


29,952  9,984|        24.01 

o  Value  of  work  performed. 


24.0 


947.0 
330.5 


220. 
182. 


1.68a7 


16.0 


40.0 


2^4.1 


962.0 
569.6 
260.5 
182.7 


1,964.8 


16.0 
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Table  III.-SYSTEMS  OF  WORK,  iS^SI^IES,*  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPU)lil-l>,  ETC.— Continued. 

F.— SinOCABT  OF  VALinB  OF  OO0B8   AKB  T.ABOB,  C0HVICT8  XKPI.OTEB,  BTa, 
IN  THE  UNITED  BTATE8,  FOB  EACH  INBU8TBT,  BT  8T8TEX8— Continued. 


Industry  and  syitem. 


CLEANING  8TATBHOV8E. 

State-use 

CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Lease 

Contract 

Plece-prloo 

Public-account 

State>U8e 

Total 

COKE. 

Public-account 

COOPERAGE. 

Lease 

Contract 

Piece-price 

State-use 

Total 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN 
GOODS. 

Contract 

State-use 

Total 

COTTON  GINNING. 

Public-account 

COTTON  GOODS. 

State-use 

COTTON  WASTE. 

Public-account 

ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUC- 
TION Al^D  REPAIRS. 

State-use 

ELECTRIC  UOHT  AND 
POWER. 

State-use 

ENAMELED  WARE. 

Contract 

FARMING. 

Lease 

Contract 

Piece-price 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL. 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions 


1 

13 

6 

6 

118 


122 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
61 


6 


8 


3 
4 

1 

64 

120 


122 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


•1,276 


3,200 

1,416,005 

343,724 

79,021 

802,661 


2,644,611 


177,866 


17,022 

138. 195 

146,899 

352 


302,468 


106,750 
213,858 


320,608 


2,481 


102,153 


16,882 


2,993 


10,966 


84,340 


66, 473 

1,237,072 

4,000 

672, 157 

1,014,173 


2,983,875 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


11,169 


1,734 

372,219 

99,732 

24,008 

356,783 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


5.0 


7.0 

1,660.9 

513.3 

137.9 

1,856.8 


Fe- 
male. 


155.0 
32.2 
53.0 

808.6 


854,476   4,175.91,048.8 


13,684 


3,465 

38,969 

24,720 

198 


83.0 


15.0 

127.6 

92.0 

1.0 


67,352,      235.6 


6,375 
60,545 


44.9 
481.0 


75,9201      525.9 


639 


1.8 


64,433       401.8 


3,856 


1,457 


5,743 


15,863 


31,805 

618,097 

311 

476,210 

500,993 


2,684 

12,810 


15,494 


1,628,016 


198 
1,211 


1,409 


24.0 


10.0 


16.3 


.5 
3.5 


4.0 


7.5 


130.3 

2,080.3 

1.0 

2,223.0|     155.0 
3,609.8     134.3 


Total. 


5.0 


7.0 

1,815.9 

545.5 

190.9 

2,665.4 


Free  laborers  nece»> 

sary  to  perform 

same  work. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


5.0 


3.0l 
990.01 
184.7 

2.0 
812.4 


Total. 


134.5 

128.1 

81.1 

511.8 


&0 


3lO 

1,124.6 

312.8 

83.1 

1,324.2 


5,224.71  1,992.11    855.5  2,847.6 


83.0 


15.0 

127.6 

92.0 

1.0 


40.0 


15.0, 

94.0' 

40.01 

.2' 


235. 6       149. 2 


44.9 
481.0 


40.0 
190. 4i      15.0 


525. 9       230.  4       15. 0 


4 


1.8  1.8 


401.8 


24.0 


10.0 


16.3 


89.4 


137.8 

2,080.3 

1.0 

2,378.0 

3. 744. 1 


149.5 


3.4 


9.1 


48.0 


130.3 

1,978.6 

1.0 

1,956.9 

2,076.4 


8, 044.41    296.8  8,341.2'  6.143.2 


.6 
3.5; 


.5 
3.4 


4.0: 


3.9 


400 


1S.0 

94.0 

40.0 

.2 


149.2 


40.0 
20&4 


245.4 


18.0 


7.5 


107.4 
83.6 


1.8 


140.6 


18.0 


3.4 


0.1 


48.0 


137.8 

1,978.6 

1.0 

2,064.3 

2,160.0 


198.51  6,341.7 


.5 
3.4 


3.0 
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Tablei  III.— systems   of   WOBK,  INDUSTBIES,  VALUE   OP  GOODS  AND 

LABOB,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-^Jontinued. 

F^^-SimiABT  07  YALTTE   07  GOODS  AHD   LABOB,  C0HVICT8   EMPLOTBD,  ETC., 
IH  THE  VNITBD  8TATE8,  70B  EACH  IKBVBTBT,  BT  8T8TEK8— Continued. 


Indnstry  and  system. 


•  I.OAS,  ILLVMINATINO  AKD 
HEATING. 

Public-account 

state-use 

Total 

OLOTE8  AND  MITTENS. 

Contract 

HA1CH0CK& 

Public-account , 

HARDWABE,  8AODLEBT. 

Contract 

HARNESS. 

Contract 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 

HOSIERY,  ETC. 

Contract 

Piece-price 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 

HOUSE  rOBNISHINO  GOODS, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Piece-price 

State-use 

Total 

ICE,  MANUFACTURED. 

Public-account , 

State-use 

Total 

IRON     AND    STEEL,     BOLTS, 
NUTS,  ETC. 

Contract , 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  CHAINS. 

Contract , 

LAX7NDRT  WORK. 

Piece-price 

Public-account 

S  t  ate-use 

Total 

LEVEE  BUILDING. 

Public  works  and  ways 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


10 


5 

3 

7 

12 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


137,496 
12,676 


50,172 


33,750 


611 


125,000 


236,900 

63,182 

4,017 


304,099 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


638,i)81 

211, 190 

74,322 

78,613 


20 


903, 106' 


979 
3,361 


4,340; 


5,133 
6,109 


11,242 


1 
4 


170,000 


67,860 


2,516 

5,926 

10,482 


18,924 


2 


182,908 


t9,636 
3,504 


13,140 


8,136 


261 


69,070 


44,882 

25,481 

2,079 


72,442 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


17.0 
7.0 


Fe- 
male. 


24.0 


21.8 


2.9 


150.0 


207.0 
96.0 
12.3 


Total. 


17.0 
7.0 


Free  laborers  neoes- 

sary  to  perform 

same  work. 


Male. 


24.0 


315.3 


21.8 


2.9 


150.0 


207.0 
96.0 
12.3 


113,278 

469.9 

85.0 

554.9 

41,364 

362.5 

2.0 

364.5 

25,407 

153.4 

11.0       164.4 

12,638 

1  1.5 

.7       192.2 

192,687 

1,177.3 

98.7 

1,276.0 

1,746 

4,688 


6,434 


"**5i.*6 

12.5 

12.5 
51.0 

51.0 

12.5 

63.5 

1,866 
3,168 


5,a34 


12.5 
8.5 


21.0 


60,075 


35,112 


1,947 
5.018 
5.227 


300.0 


164.4 


6.2 


12, 192!        «6. 2 

'  I 


122,360 


320.3 


11.0 
49.0 
33.  Oi 


93.0 


11.0 
4.0 


15.0 


18.0 


75.0 


95.0 

30.7 

5.5 


315.3       140.2 


277.6 
46.7 
81.9 
49.6 


455.8 


28.5 


28.5 


Fe- 
male. 


TotaL 


1.0 


1T9.0 

180.7 

4.0 

-.2 


6.3 


6.3 


12.6 
8.5 

4.0 
5.0 

21.0 

9.0 

■•«•>•• 

300.0 

150.0 

....... 

164.4 

05.0 

11.0 

49.0 

1        39.2 

3.6 

7.0 
20.0 
14.0 

99.2 

3.0 

41.0 

320.3 

320.3 

11.0 
4.0 


15.0 


18.0 


1.0 


75.0 


05.0 

39.7 

5.5 


140.2 


456.6 

227.4 

85.9 

49.8 


363.9       819.7 


6.3 
28.5 


34.8 


4.0 
5.0 


9.0 


150.0 


95.0 


7.0 
20.0 
17.0 


44.0 


320.3 


810 
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Table  HI.— SYSTEMS  OF  WORK,    INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF    GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED.  ETC.-Oontinued. 

F.— SirXXABT  OF  TAITTS   OF  000D8  AND   LABOB,  COKTIOTB  EKPLOTSS,  ETO., 
nr  THB  VKITBD  STATES,  FOB  EACH  IKBITSTBT,  BT  8T8TBHS— Continued. 


Industry  and  syBtem. 


UMS. 

Pablic-account . . 


LOADING   AND   UNLOADING 
TE88SL8. 

Stato^uso 

LOCKSMITHING. 

State>use 

LUMBEB. 

Ijoase 

Contract 

Public-account 


Insti- 

tu- 

tionB. 


Total 

MATS  AND  MATTING. 


Contract 

Public-account . 
Btate-use 


Total 

MATTRESS  K8. 

Stato-uao 

MINING,  COAL. 

Loam? 

PIccc-prioe 

l*iiblic-account 

Stato-use 


Total 

MINING,  PHOSPnATB. 

Lease 

NETS,  FISH. 

Public-account 

PACKING  AND  MOVING. 

Contract 

PICTURE  MOLDINGS. 

Contract 

POWER  AND  HEAT  PLANT. 

Public-account 

PRINTING. 


Public-account. 
Stato-uae 


Total 

RAILROAD  BUILDING. 

Contract 


2 


Value  of 

goods 

pro- 

'  duoed. 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$12,199        to,  405 


2,417 


3CC 


9 
1 
1 


1,031,727 

67,474 

2,831 


2,050 


275 


417,621 

14.975 

1,244 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


105.4 


14.6 


1.0 


Fe- 
male. 


1,224.3 1,224.3 


43.8 
4.0 


11>  1.102.0321       433.8401  1.272.1 


2| 

3 


164,840 
74, 164 
11,327 


92,584 

30,796 

9,520 


o;      250.331!      122,900 


s; 

1; 

i: 

3 


9,101 


504.984, 
617, 172 
2S9.970I 
159,220 


3,0B5 


268,186 

343.663 

90,042 

107.688 


440,000       173,813 


3 
23 


24 


46 


2,885 


12,000 


1,157 


2.816 


23 


2,763 


7,725 


876 


2,129 


375.0 


.1 


16.9 


53.7 


2.0 


48,582i        36,214 


16.5 
259.2 


5i.:?f« 


38, 34.1       275.  7i . . 


3       383, 384,       177, 530 


455.9 


Total. 


105.4 


14.6 


1.0 


43.8 
4.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male        ^«- 
****®-     male. 


21.3 


3.6 


.2 


Total. 


21.3 


3.6 


.2 


1,311.3 1  1,311.3 

48.2 i        48.2 

4.0 1         4.0 


1,272.1    1,363.5 1  1.363.6 


364.0 
199.5 
130.0 

364.0 
159.5 
136.0 

600. 5 

....... 

659. 5 

220.0, 
43.9' 
01.0 


220.0 
43.9 
61.0 


324.9 


11.5 

4.6 

4.6 

675.0 
575.0 
537.0 
398.0 

742.0 
403.0 
2ti9.0 
199.0 

742.0 

403.0 

2159. 0 

'       199.0 

2,  IK,-,.  0 

1.613.0 

....... 

1.  Til  3.0 

375.0 

562.5 

.1 

.1 

16.0 

6.0 

1 

53.7 

25.0 

2.0 

2.0 

16.5 

5.4 

250.2, 


95.4 


5G2.5 


.1 


6.0 


25.0 


2.0 


5.4 
95.4 


275.  7       100.  8' 


455.9,      4*38.1 


100.8 


468.1 
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Table   OI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

F.— BUMXABT   OF  YALUB   OF  OOOIM  AHD   LABOR,  C0NVIGT8  SMPLOTBD,  ETC., 
IN  THB  UHITBD  8TATB8,  FOB  EACH  IVDU8TBT,  BT  8T8TBM8— Continued. 


Indnstry  and  syBtem. 


BOADfl  AND  HIQHWATB. 

Lease 

Contxact 

Public  works  and  ways. . . . 

Total 

SADDLETREES. 

Ckmtract 

SASH,  DOOB8,  ETC. 

8tate-uae 

SOAP. 

State-use 

STONE  QUARRTINO,CUTTINQ, 
AND  CRUSHING. 

Contract 

Piece-price 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 

STOVE  HOLLOW  WARE. 

Lease 

Contract 

Pieofr-prioo 

Total 

STOVES. 

Contract 

TEAKXNO. 

state-use 

TIN8MITH1NO,  COPPER- 

SMITHINO,     AND     SHEET- 
IRON  WORKINO. 

State>use 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 

Contract 

I*iw»'-price 

Publtc*accouut 

State-use 

Total 

TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Public-account 

TRUNKS  AND  VAUSES. 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 


Instl 

tu- 

tions. 


1 

1 

111 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


S5,634 

17,334 

1,634,202 


111    1,657,170 


1       198,000 


21,071 


3 

1 

12 
25 


35 


1 
5 


13 


3,660 


178,667 
32,061 
91,777 

269,405 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$4.9S0 

13,477 
1,022,637 


1,041,073 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


29.0 

43.8 

3,432.9 


Fe- 
male. 


77,500 
435,728 
100,000 


613.228 


241,500] 


2,333 


32,865 


120,000 

82,a52 

2.559 

2.623, 


1,721 


6,470 
49< 


6.519, 


46,650 


14,6S1 


1,029 


68,129 

16,686 

83,119 

194, 457 


572,000       362,391 


22,785 

165,906 

26.881 


215,572 


71,288 


2,333 


20,692 


26,095 
22,913 

1.479 
435 


161.  (M 


42.0 


6.01 


183.9 

113.2 

614.6 

1,006.4 


1.918.1 


£6.0 
525.4 
188.0* 


769.41 


214.0 


22.0 


104.6 


170.0 

117.0 

6.0 

3.0 


4       207.234         50,922 


402 


2,114 
19 


296.0 


2.0 


10.9. 
.1  . 


2.133 


11.  d. 


2.0 


Total. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


29.0       29.0 

43.81        48.2 

3,434.91  3.383.1 


Fe- 
male. 


3,505.7         2.O1  3,507.7   3,460.3 


2.0 


Total. 


29.0 

48.2 

3,385.1 


2.0,  3,462.3 


42.0 


6.0 


183.9 

113.2 

614.6 

1.006.4 


56.0 
525.4 
188.0 


760.4' 


I 


22.0 


104.6 


170.0 

117.0 

6.0 

3.0 


296.0 


2.0 


10.9 


.1! 


11.0 


161.0       12a  0 


17.0 


3.8 


161.8 

18.0 

183.9 

417.6 


1,918.  ll      781.2 


214. 0.      110. 0 


10.0 


33.8. 


85.0 
117.0 


laao 


17.0 


3.8 


161.8 

18.0 

183.9 

417.6 


781.2 


42.0 
274.7 
112.0 

. . . V. . . 


42.0 
274.7 
112.0 

428.7 

428.7 

iiao 


10.0 


33.8 


85.0 

117.0 

4.3 

1.5 


5.8 

202.0 

207.8 

2.0 
.1 

. ..... . 

2.0 

"■A 

4.5 

4.5 

812 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS    OF  NVORK,  ^NDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF  GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CX)NVICrrS  EMPLOYED,  ETC-Oontinued. 

F.— SirMMABT  OF  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AHD   LABOR,   C0HVICT8  RKFLOTED,  ETC., 
IK  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOR  EACH  DTDITSTRT,  BT  STSTSMS— Concluded. 


Industry  and  system. 


TUBPEKTINE  AND  SOSIN. 

Lease , 

XnCBRELLAB. 

Pleoe-prloc 

WHIPS. 

Contract , 

WIRE  GOODS. 

Contract 

WOOD,  CUT  AND  SAWED. 

Contract 

Public-account 

State-use 

Total 

WOODEN  GOODS,  VI8CELLA 
NEOUS. 

8tate-ufle , 

ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

Lease 

Contract 

Piece-price 

Pui)lic-account 

State-use 

Public  works  aud  ways 

Total 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


2 
2, 

4! 


ao 

54 

30 

99 

159 

106 


1590,553 


20,000 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


$337,075 


10,500 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Kale. 


85,607 


2,397 

2,279 

47,000 


2,137 

794 

15,567 


51,676 


3,881 


3,083,764 
16,642,234 
3,239,450 
4,748,749 
3,665,121 
2,888,887 


290,34,276,205 


8,540 


1,355,796 
4,535.089 
858,764 
1,616,758 
1,836,801 
1,712,221 


11,915,429 


778.3 


84.0 


Fe- 
male. 


90,130        21,344       lia  1 


26,775       124.0 


6.4 

5.0! 
52.1 


18. 498;        63. 5 


42.0 


3,644.2 
16,563.9 

3,809.6 

8,228.4 
11,067.9 

6,142.0 


49,456.0 


7.5 

352.0 

76.1 

302.0 

976.6 

2.0 


1,716.2 


Total. 


778.3 


84.0 


110.1 


124.0 


6.4 

6.0 

52.1 


63.5 


42.0 


3,651.7 
16,915.9 

3,885.7 

8,530.4 
12,044.5 

6,144  0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


1,046.1 


62.0 


63.0 


7.0 

2.2 

35.0 


Fe- 
male. 


44.2 


14.0 


4,183. 
10,845. 
1,291. 
4,183. 
5.081. 
4,960. 


35.0 


Total. 


1,046.1 


35.0 


62.0 


63.0 


7.0 

2.2 

35.0 


44.2 


14.0 


7.5  4.191.2 
514.511,360.2 
747. 51  2. 039.  4 
355. 5|  4,539.1 
626.91  5.708.8 

2.0^  4,962.4 


51, 172. 2,30, 547. 2|2, 253. 9  32, 801. 1 


O.^SmiMART  OF  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AND  LABOR,   OOHVIOTS   EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

FOR  EACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  181.] 


State  and  class. 


ALABAMA. 

Penal 

ARIZONA. 

Penal 

ARKANSAS. 

Penal 

CAUFORNIA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


a  111,246,199 
27,721 
539,292 


435,183 
48,616 


1610,727 

18,481 

199,801 

254,217 
12,755 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


1,503.7 

111.0 

591.0 

1,562.9 
81.5 


Fe- 
male. 


46.5 


Total. 


1,550.2 


26.0 


6.8 


617.0 


1,562.9 
88.3 


7,       483,7991      266,972|  1,644. 4|        6.8   1,651.2 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


1,317.7 


111.0        28.9 


591.0 


443.9 
60.1 


504.0 


Fe- 
male. 


46.5 


26.0 


4.6 


4.6 


Total. 


1,364.2 

2&9 

617.0 


443.9 

64.7 


508.6 


^    a  Representing  18  camps. 
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Table  III*— SYSTEMS   OF    WORK,   INDUSTRIES,    VALUE   OF   GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

O.— SmOEAST  OF  VALUE  07  GOOBB  AVD   LABOB,  COKVICTS   EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

TOR  EACH  STATE,  BY  CLASSES— Continued. 


State  and  class. 

In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tions. 

Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Number  of  convicts 
employed. 

Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

COLORADO. 

Penal 

1 

2 

$48,352 
40,938 

$35,027 
22,637 

275.4 
97.3 

275.4 
97.3 

59.4 
36.0 

50  4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

36.0 

Total 

3 

80,290 

57,664 

372.7 

372.7 

05.4 

05  4 

CONNECTICUT. 

Penal 

6 
1 

474,748 
21,365 

112,619 
11,021 

542.0 
214.0 

12.0 

iuu  n 

293.2 
107.0 

6.0 

290  2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

214.0 

107.0 

Total 

7 

496,113 

123,640 

756.0 

12.0;      768.0 

400.2 

6.0 

406  2 

DELAWARE. 

Penal 

1 
1 

57,204 
3,008 

19,763 
1,656 

153.9 
45.0 

l&O 

171.9 
45.0 

48.5 
18.6 

5.0 

53.5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

18.0 

Total 

2 

60,212 

21,419 

198.9 

18. 0|      216.9 

67.1 

5.0 

72.1 

DISTRICT  or   COLUlfBfA. 

Penal 

1 

1 

45,623 
20,198 

32,180 
6,162 

115.0 
156.0 

&0 

120.0 
156.0 

78.7 
24.0 

4.0 
14.0 

82-7 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

38.0 

Total 

2 

65,821 

38,342 

271.0 

5. 0       276. 0 

102.7 

18.0 

120  7 

FLORIDA. 

Penal 

»dO 
1 

5 

1 

874,350 

2,121,060 

16,167 

2,135,542 
126,001 

450,580 

1,032,032 

7,205 

411,975 
62,804 

1,034.7 

3,095.0 

28.0 

2,038.4 
363.5 

130.5 
49  0 

1,034.7 
3,225u5 

28.0 

9  osa  A. 

1,477.1 
3,238.8 

17.1 

726.4 
85.0 

80.5 

250.0 
40.0 

1  477  1 

GEORGIA. 

Penal 

3,319.3 
17  I 

IDAHO. 

Penal 

ILLINOIS. 

Penal 

085  4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

36;i.5 

125.0 

Total 

6 

2,»}1,543 

474,779 

2,401.9 

49.0 

2,450.9 
1.171  5 

811.4 

299.0 

1,110.4 

INDIANA. 

Penal 

4 

1 

979,122 
50,961 

243,542 
18,383 

1,126.4 
192.7 

45  1 

676.6 
52.9 

24.3 

700  0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

192.7 

52.0 

Total 

6 

1,030,083 

261,925 

1,319.1 

45.1 

1,364.2 

729.5 

24.3 

753.8 

IOWA. 

Penal 

2 

1 

468,153 
42,353 

510,506 

154,785 
17,941 

583.8 
193.5 

12.6 

596.4 
193.5 

341.7 
193.5 

12.6 

3.^  3 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

193.5 

Total 

3 

172,726 

777.3 

12  6 

7itt  Q 

535.2 

12.6 

547  8 

KANSAS. 

Penal 

2 

1 

567,084 
10,677 

230,652 
5,901 

956.5 
40.2 

6.8 

963.3 
40.2 

470.2 
40.2 

3.5 

473.7 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

40.2 

Total 

3 

578,661 

245,553 

996.7 

6  8 

1  nrtt  .<; 

510.4 

3.5 

513  9 

\t.   O        .  ,  v^#v    ^ 

KENTUCKY. 

Penal 

2 

1 

1,485,421 
9,172 

408,081 
2,859 

1,470.0 
90.0 

51.0 

1,521.0 
90.0 

805.0 
24.5 

23.5 

828  5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

24.5 

Total 

3 

1,494,503 

410,940 

1,500.0 

51.  o!  1,611.0 

829.6 

23.5 

853  0 

LOUISIANA. 

Penal 

1 

282,383 

271,621 

946.7 

26.0 

972.7 

946.7 

26.0 

072.7 

a  One  institution  represented  33  camps. 


fr  Fiv<3  institutions  re;,  resented  13  camps. 
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Tabix   111,-SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,   VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continuod. 

G.— ^VlOUltT  OF  VALirS   OF  OOOIM  AND   lABOB,  C0VYICT8  BXPLOTED,  ETC., 

FOS  EACH  8IATS,  BT  0LA68BB— Cootinued. 


State  and  class. 

In- 
sU- 

tu- 
tions. 

Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Number  of  convicts 
employed. 

Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

MAINE. 

Penal 

5 
2 

132),  340 
33,871 

$91,090 
8,651 

347.0 
98.0 

&0 

355.0 

156.2 
29.4 

4.0 
19,0 

160.2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

57.  o:      155.0 

46.4 

Total 

7 

3B3,211 

99,741 

445.0 

65.  o'      510.0 

185.6 

23.0 

206.6 

MARYLAND. 

Penal 

3 
4 

1,133,299 
170,840 

968,754 

44,838 

l,2Sa2 
582.0 

84.0 

1.334.2 

812.3 
161.5 

56.5 
9.0 

868.8 

Juvenile  Refonnatory 

27.0       009.0 

170.5 

Total 

7 

1.304,139 

413,592 

1,832.2 

111.0  1,943.2 

97a  8 

6&5 

1,039.3 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Penal 

19 

4 

1 

1,022,329 

1,014,660 
14,190 

326,243 

283,747 
9,&16 

2,388.0 

1,199.7 
172.1 

106l0 
34.0 

2,494.0 
1.233.7 

558.9 

513.0 
45.7 

407. 8       966. 7 

MICHIGAN. 

Penal 

27&Q 

26.0 

788.0 

Javenite  Ileformatory 

172.1 

71.7 

Total 

5 

1,028,850 

293,263j  1,371.8 

34.0    1.405.8 

558.7 

301.0 

850.7 

MINMESOTA. 

ppnal                        

3 

1 

1,704,318 
21,211 

160,535 
7,655 

684.5 
98.0 

t 

084. 5 

308.8 
3.5.2 



308.8 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

2ao 

118.0 

3.6 
3.6 

38.8 

Total 

— — t—  - 

< 

1.725.529 

IfxK,  190 

782.5 

20.0 

802.5 

344.0 

347. 6 

1 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Penal 

al 
2 

436,335 
2,396,416 

250,657 
£18,014 

802.5 
1.655.0 

14.0 

82.0 
25.0 

810.5 

1,737.0 
236.0 

782.0 

1,245.0 
211.0 

14.0 
51.5 

796.0 

MISSOURI. 

Penal 

1,296.5 

Juvenile  Jleformat<»ry 

2 

53,523 

2,451,9:^) 

24,172     '211.0 

25.0 
7H.5 

236.0 

Tatal 

4 

542,  l«i    1,866.0 

107.0   1.973.0 

1,45(10 

1.532.5 

, 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

NEBRASKA. 

Penal 

1 
1 

3,64i> 
237.719 

1,742 
49.625 

33.0 
190.3 

8.0 
1.0 

41.0 

191.3 

45.2 

7.2 

98.5 
45  2 

4.0 
1.0 

11.2 
99.5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1           8.403 

6,94(?         45  2 

1        45.2 

Total 

2|       246,122 

56,571       235.5 

1. 0       230.  5 

143.7 

1.0       144.7 

NEVADA. 
PonAl 

1 

4 

1 

6,818 

136,730 
17,K2r) 

4,289 
34,378 

15.4 
196.0 

15.4 
1^.0 

&9 

97.5 
50.0 

8.9 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Penal 

07.5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

5,9(i8 
40,34(> 

75. 0 

4. 6         79  0 

2  Oj        52. 0 

Total 

5       154,.'><)1 

271.0 

4. 0       275  0 

147.5 

2.0 

149.5 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Penal 

5 

463.576 

259.025 

1,007.5 

26.0 

l.a33  5 

086.6 
85.1 

77L7 

1&5 

703.1 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

2         4ti,904 

23.9i>7 
2«3,:»82 

227.3 

75  0       302. 3 

19.0       104.1 

Total 

71       .510,570 

1.234.8 

101.0 
....... 

1.33.VK 

35.5,      807.3 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Penal 

1 

48,657 

29,797 

109.5 

109.5 

54.8 

54.8 

a  Rep rese:i ting  19  camps. 
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Taelb  m.— systems    of    work.    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF  GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

O.— SirMMART  OF  VAITTE  OF  000D8  AKD  LABOR,   C0HVICT8  EHPLOTSD,   ETC:, 

FOR  EACH  STATE,  BY  0LA88E8— Continued. 


State  and  class. 

In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 

Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 

Number  of  convicts 
employed. 

Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 

Male. 

m^ate.  |  Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Penal 

13 
1 

$1,174,242 
43,967 

9529,703 
26,973 

3,61&5 
307.0 

1 
1 

179.7*  3,796.2 
j      307.0 

1,295.6 
79.8 

51.1 


1,346.7 
79.8 

J  uvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

14 

1,218,209 

556,676 

3,923.5 

179. 7i  4,103.2 

1,375.4 

51.1 

1,426.5 

NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

P«»rnal 

a30 

1 
10 

2 

1 

716,380 

279,951 

1,239,124 

179,131 
13,720 

418,288 

25,101 

640,871 

53,231 
3,780 

1,311.2 

96.1 

2,223.0 

187.1 
50.0 

34.9 
40.0 

1,346. 1 

96.1 

2,263.0 

187.1 
50.0 

1,534.6 

51.2 

1,002. 5 

85.7 
1&3 

37.9 
106.7 

1,572.5 
5L2 

NOBTII  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

OHIO. 

Penal 

1,160.2 

OREGON. 

Penal 

85w7 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

16.3 

Total 

3 

192,851 

57,020 

237.1 

237.1 

102.0 

102.0 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Penal 

13 
2 

500,599 

57,876 

185,337 
25.497 

1,243.1 
429.0 

88.0 
77.  • 

1,331.1 
506.0 

446.6 
09.0 

54.0 
75  0 

soao 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

144.0 

Total 

15 

558,475 

210,834 

1,672.1 

165.0 

1,837.1 

515.  6 

129.0 

644.6 

1 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Penal 

2 

1 

155,277 
22,349 

65,330 
7,235 

351.0 
97.0 

10.0 

361.0 
97.0 

60.5 
48.5 

120.0 

180.5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

48.5 

Total 

3 

177,626 

72,5(i5 

44&0 

10.0 

458.0 

109.0 

120  0       229.0 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Penal 

41 

1 
1 

549,786 

26,425 

5,476 

31,900 

238,634 

16,439 

2,421 

1,121.5 

72.0 
33.0 

31.0 

1,152.5 

72  0 
33.0 

1,023.9 

30.3 
10.8 

143.0 

1,160.9 

SOtTTR  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

30.3 

J  uvenile  Reformatory 

10.8 

Total 

2 

18,8<K) 

105. 0 

UW.  0 

41.1 

41.1 

TENNESSEE. 

Penal 

2 

H2 
1 

1,433,747 

2,075,896 

33,348 

294,177 

1,146,602 
20,457 

1,312.0 

3,585.0 
1-20.9 

56.0 
86.0 

1,308.0 
3,671.0 

740.0 
2,9(»2.3 

36.  o'      776.0 

TEXAS. 

Penal 

53. 0'  3,045.3 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

120.  9 

87.9 
3.080.2 

87.9 

Total 

6  13 

2,109,244 

1,107,0.^)9 

3,705.9 

60.0 

29.2 

86.0   3,791.9 

rtS.O  3,133.2 

UTAH. 

Penal 

1 
1 

23,484 
3,105 

9,240 
2,609 

"*6.'5 

eO.O,        22.2 
35.  7|          9. 3 

....... 

22.2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

5.0         14.3 

Total 

2 

26,589 

11,749 

89.2 

0.5 

95.  7;        31.  5 

5. 0         36.  5 

VERMONT. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

2 
1 

114,702 
16,178 

55,662 
6,852 

200.0 
82.0 

4.0 
20.0 

204.0       103.3 
102. 0'        20.  6 

1.0 
10.0 

104.3 
30.6 

134.9 

Total 

3 

130,880 

62,514 

282.0 

24.0 

30<i.  0       123. 9 

11.0 

VIRGINIA. 

Penal 

1 

1,607,248 

388,496 

1,118.0 

47.0 

1,166.0 

866.0 

35.0 

901.0 

a  One  Institution  represented  2  camps. 

&  One  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps. 
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REPOBT   OF   TH^   C0:^|^xS8I0NER   OF   LABOR. 


Table   III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,  INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-€onlinued. 

G«— SimEAST   07  VALUE   07  GOODS  AHB   LABOR,  COITVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

FOR  EACH  STATE,  BY  CLASSES— Concluded. 


State  and  clan. 


VA8HINQTON. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


In- 

«tl- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value  of 
goods  . 
pro- 
duced. 


14,754 


1 
1 


Total 

WISCONSIN. 


09,5d5 


794,588 
16,174 


810,762 


P^nal , 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

WYOMING. 


Penal 

T7N1TED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Penal 

ALL  STATES. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 


Grand  total. 


978,117 
24,527 


1,002,644 


49,871 
470,189 


a  257  33,280,940 
•  39       995,265 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


$42,161       213.3 
6,422        64.0 


48,583       277.3 


169,84i; 
4,334; 


760.3 
67.0 


174,175       817.3 


174,105 
9,487 


582.7 
U&O 


183,592 


19,001 


242,727 


700.7 


123.3 


897.5) 


0  29634,276,205 


11,503,88945,053.6 
411,540l  4,402.4 


Fe- 
male. 


0.8 
4.0 


4.8 


25.0 


25.0 


1,385.9 
330.3 


Total. 


214.1 
68.0 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


69.8 
18.0 


282.1 


785.3 
57.0 


87.8 


464.0 
38.0 


842. 3!      502. 0 


582.7 
118.0 


700.7 


123.3 


897.5 


423.6 

iiao 


541.6 


43.5 


519. 9i 


Fe- 
male. 


0.3 
1.5 


1.8 


15.0 


15.0 


46,439.5  28,718.9 
4,732.7   1,828.3 


11,915,429149, 45a  01,716. 2:51, 172. 2  30,547. 2 


1,996.2 
257.7 


2,253.9 


Total. 


70.1 
19.5 


89.6 


479.0 
38.0 


517.0 


423.6 
118.0 


541.6 


43.6 


519.9 


30,715.1 
2,086.0 


32,801.1 


H.— SUMMARY   07  VALVE   07   GOODS   AHD   LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

70R  EACH  CLASS.  BY  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  181.] 


Class  and  State. 


PENAL. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colu(Dbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


M 
1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 

«5 
d30 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
3 

19 
4 
3 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


11,246, 

27, 

539, 

435, 

48, 

474, 

57, 

45; 

874, 

2,121, 

16, 

2,135, 

979, 

468, 

567, 

1,485, 

282, 

329, 

1,133, 

1,022, 

1,014, 

1,704, 


Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


199 
721 
292 
183 
352 
748 
204 
623 
350 
080 
167 
542 
122 
153 
984 
421 
383 
340 
299 
935 

cm\ 

3181 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


1610,727 

18,481 

199,801 

254,217 

a5,027i 

112,019; 

19, 7(i3 

32, 180: 

459,580' 

1,032,932 

7,205, 

411,975; 

243,542 

154,785, 

239,  (i52 

408,081 

271,621, 

91,090 

368,754 

32(),243 

283,747 

160,535 


Male. 


1,503.7 
111.0 
591.0 

1,502.9 
275. 4 
542.0 
153.9 
115.0 

1,034.7! 

3,095.0! 

28.  o; 

2,038.4 

1, 126.41 

583. 8i 

956.5 

1,470.0 

946.7 

347.0 

1,250.2 

2,388.0 

1,199.7 

684.5 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


46.5 


26.01 


12.0' 

18.0 

6.0[ 

t         «    a   •    • 

130. 5| 

'49.'6! 
45.1 
12.0 
6.8 
51.  Oi 
26.01 
8.0 
84.0 

106.0 
34.0 


1,550.21 

iii.oi 

017.01 

1,562.9, 

275.4, 

554.0; 

171.9, 

120.  Ol 

l,a34.7' 

3,225.5; 

28.0 

2,087.41 

1,171.5 

596.4 

963.3 

1,521.0 

972.7 

355.0 

1,334.2 

2,494.0 

1,233.7 

684.5 


1,317.7, 

28.9 

591.0 

443.9 

59.4 

293.2 

48.6 

78.7 

1,477.1. 

3,238.8 


17. 
726. 


676.6' 
341.7 
470.2 
805.0 
946.7 
156.2 
812. 3{ 
658.9' 
613.  Ol 
308.81 


46.5 

1,364.2 

28.9 

26.6 

617.0 

443.9 

59.4 

6.0 

299.2 

5.0 

53.5 

4.0 

82.7 

1,477.1 

80.5 

3,319.3 

17.1 

259.0 

985.4 

24.3 

700.9 

12.6 

354.3 

3.5 

473.7 

23.5 

828.5 

26.0 

972.7 

4.0 

160.2 

56.5 

868.8 

407.8 

966.7 

275.0 

788.0 

308.8 

a  Ten  institutions  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 

b  Representing  18  camps. 

'One  institution  represented  33  camps. 

dFive  institutions  represented  13  camps. 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS   OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 
.      LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Continued. 

H.— SmUCAST  07  VALUE  07  000D8  AHB  LABOR,  C0KVICT8  EMPLOYED,  ETC., 

70R  EACH  CLA88,  BY  STATBa— Concluded. 


Class  and  State. 


PENAL— concluded. 

Mississippi 

Mlssoun 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

O  regon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

JUVENILE  BEFORMATOBIE8 

California 

Colorado 

Con  nee  ticu  t 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  issouri 

M  on  tana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 

Penal 

Juvenile  reformatories  — 

Grand  total 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tions. 


Value  of 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


Value  of 
labor  on 

goods 

pro- 
duced. 


2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
13 

1 


$436,335 

2,308,416 

237,719 

6,818 

136,736 

463,576 

48,657 

1,174,242 

716,380i 

279,951 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


Male. 


10  1,239, 1241 

2  179,131 

13  500,599 

2  155,277 

41  549,786 

1  26,425 

2  1,433,747 
cl2  2,075,896 

1  23,484 

2  114,702 

1  1,097,248 

2  84,841 

1  794,588 

2  978, 117 

1  49, 871 ! 

2  470, 189 


$260,657 
518,014 

49,625j 
4,289| 

34,378j 
259,625; 

29,7971 
529,703: 
418,288 

25,102 
540,871 

53,231 
185,337, 

65,330| 
238,634 

16,439 

294,177 

1,146,602 

9,240 

55,662 
388,496 

42,161 
169,841 
174,105 

19,001 
242,727 


802. 
1,655. 

190. 
15. 

196. 
1,007. 

109. 

3,616. 

1,311. 

96. 

2,223. 

187. 
1,243. 

351. 

1,121. 

72. 

1,312. 

3,585. 

60. 

200. 
1,118. 

213. 

760. 

582. 

123. 

897. 


m^ate.    ^oUl. 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


816.5 

1,737.0 

191.3 

15.4 

196.0 

1,033.5 
109.5 

3,796.2 

1,346. 1 
96.1 

2,263.0 
187.1 

1,331.1 
361.0 

1,152.5 
72.0 

1,368.0 

3,671.0 

60.0 

204.0 

1,165.0 
214.1 
785.3 
582.7 
123.3 
897.5 


Total. 


796.0 

1,296.5 

W.  o 

8.9 

97.5 

703.1 

54.8 

1,346.7 

1,572.5 

51.2 

1,169.2 

85.7 

500.6 

180.5 

1,166.9 

SO.  3 

776.0 

3,045.3 

22.2 

104.3 

901.0 

70.1 

479.0 

423.0 

43.5 

519.9 


•125733,280,94011,503,889  45,053.6  1,385.9  46,439.5  28,718.9  1,996.230,715.1 


39 


d257 
39 


<I296 


.!_. 


48 

40 
21 

3 
20 
126 
50 
42 
10 

9 
33 
170 
14 
21 
53 

3 

8 
17 
46 
43 
13 
57 
22 

5 
33 

3 
16 
14 
IG 
24 


995 


33,280 
995 


616 

938 

365! 

008 

108: 

001 1 

961- 

353, 

6771 

172 

871 

840 

190, 

211; 

523 

64() 

403 

825 

994 

9(i7 

720 

876 

349 

475 

348 

105 

178 

754 

174 

527 


12,765 

22,637 

11,021 

1,656 

6,162 

62,804 

18,383 

17,941 

5,901 

2,859 

8,651 

44,838 

9,516 

7,655 

24,172 

1,742 

6,946 

5,96S 

23,957 

26,973 

3,789 

25,497 

7,235 

2,421 

20,457 

2,509 

6,852 

6,422 

4,334 

9,487 


2G5{       411,540 


1 
0, 


81.5 

97.31. 
214.0', 

45.0. 
156.0. 
363.5. 
192.7!. 
193. 5  . 

40.2. 

90.0,. 

98.0' 
582.0- 
172. 

211.0 

33.0; 

45.2'. 

75.0, 
227.3 
307.0. 

50.  o;. 

429.0 
97.0 
33.0, 

120.9;. 
29. 2i 
82.0 
64.0' 
67.0 

118.  a 


6.8 


57.0 
27.0 


88.3 

60.1 

97.3 

.%.o 

214.0 

107.0' 

45.0 

18.  ()l 

156.0 

24.0 

363.5 

85.0 

192.7 

52.9 

193.6 

193.5 

40.2 

40.2 

90.0 

24.5 

155.0 

29.4 

009.0 

161.5 

4.6 


2ao 

25.0 
8.0 


"4.6! 
76.0' 


77.0 


6.5, 

20.0, 

4.0 


4,402.4 


172.  li 
118.0. 
236.  a 

41. 

45. 

79.0 
302.3 
307.0 

50.0 

fiai.o 

97.0 
33.0 

120.9 
3.^.7 

102.  Ot 
68.0, 
67.0 

118.0, 


330.3   4,732.71  1,828.3 


257.7   2,086.0 


940  11, 5a3,889,45, 053.  G  1,385. 9  46, 439.  528,718. 9,1,996.  2  30,715.  1 
2G5,       411,540   4,402. 4i     330.3   4,732.7   1,828.3     257. 7,  2,081>.0 


34,276,205  11,915,429  49, 456. 01,716. 2  51, 172. 2;30,547. 2,2,253. 9  32,801. 1 


a  Representing  19  camps. 

h  One  institution  represented  2  camps. 

cOne  institution  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  33  camps. 

<(Ten  institutions  represented  2  prisons,  4  farms,  and  118  camps. 
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BEPOBT  01?  THE   OOlJiQtXSSIONKB   OF  LABOR. 


Table  III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WOKK,    INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF  GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued.      . 

I.— STJiniAKT  OF  VALUE  OF  GOODS  AVB  LABOB,  GOKVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETO.,  XM 
JUVENILE  EEFOBMAT0BIE8  IK  THE  UEITBD  STATES,  BY  IKDUSTBIES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  181.] 


Industry. 


Blacksmithlng  and  wheel- 
wrlghting 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  snoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Bread 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brashes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  re- 
pairs  

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  ginning 

Electrical  construction  and 
repairs 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Ice,  manufactured 

Mining,  coal 

Picture  moldings 

Printing ^ 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and 
crusb  ing 

Total 


In- 

Value  of 

sti- 

goods 

tu- 

pro- 

tions. 

duced. 

6 

t6,928 

1 

972 

20 

28,462 

1 

10,046 

1 

8,643 

4 

11,558 

2 

40,039 

20 

127,675 

3 

7,910 

6 

88,031 

35 

276,797 

1 

2,481 

1 

2,993 

2 

4,200 

36 

279,367 

2 

1,424 

2 

11,097 

1 

900 

1 

1,200 

1 

12,000 

13 

23,501 

2 

39,061 

39 

995,265 

Value  of 
labor  on 
goods 
pro- 
duced. 


13,790 
886 

20,168 
2,124 
4,236 
4,388 

15,724 

60,560 

6,736 

34,108 

97,933 

639 

1,457 

1,429 

112,238 

1,011 

3,231 

639 

246 

7,725 

14,338 

18,936 


Number  of  convicts 
employed. 


411,540 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

46.3 

45.3 

8.0 

8.0 

228.8 

228.8 

70.0 

70.0 

22.0 

22.0 

37.8 

37.8 

200.0 

200.0 

394.6 

394.6 

73.0 

73.0 

614.5 

514.5 

919.3 

330.3 

1,249.6 

1.8 

1.8 

10.0 

lao 

6wl 

5.1 

1,503.9 

1.503.9 

6.8 

6.8 

44.0 

44.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

63.7 

53.7 

140.7 

140.7 

118.1 

118.1 

4,402.4 


33a3 


4,732.7 


Free  laborers  neces- 
sary to  perform 
same  work. 


Male. 


13.4 

1.8 

72.8 

2.0 

22.0 

26.3 

50.0 

233.9 

15.5 

168.6 

343.4 

1.8 

3.4 

4.1 

731.6 

6.8 

27.7 

1.6 

2.0 

26.0 

64.3 

20.6 


1,828.3 


Fe- 
male. 


1.6 
14.0 


25.0 
217.2 


257.7 


Total. 


U4 
1.8 
7i3 
16.0 
22.0 
26.3 
50.0 
233.0 

16u6 

193.6 

660.6 

1.8 

3.4 

4.1 

731.6 

6.8 

27.7 

1.6 

2.0 

25.0 

64.3 

20.6 


2,086.0 


jr.— SUnCABY   OF   EUKBEB  AHD  WAGES   OF   FBEE  LABOBEBS   NECEB8ABY  TO 
PEBFOBH  WOBK  DONE  BY  CONVICTS,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BY  INDU8TBIEB. 


[For  explanation  of  this  table  see 

pp.  181,  182.] 

State  and  industry. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 

Average  wa|^s  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Femafo. 

ALABAMA. 

Clothing,  etc 

25.0 
21.5 

25.0 
21.5 

80.50 

Farming 

34.13 

301.3 

675.0 

56.0 

11)8.1 

343.3 

361.3 

403.0 

42.0 

lf»8. 1 

10.47 
1.10 
2.75 
1.75 
1.25 

1.48 

.323 

LumlxT 

Mining,  coal 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Total 

1,503.7 

46.5 

1,.117.7             46.5 

.42 

ARIZONA. 

Blacksmithing  and  whool wrlghting 

4.0 
5.0 

12.0 
1.0 

72.0 
6.0 
5.0 
2.0 
1.0 

1.0 
2.0 

1.0 

4.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.  50 
2.  .31 5 

Boots  and  shoos 

1.2 

Brick 

2.0 

.1 

18.9 

Brooms  and  brushes 

. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

2.5 

2.0 

.5 

2.50 

Electric  light  and  jwwcr 

3.00 
2.00 
2.50 

2..W 

2.00 

Farming 

... 

Mattresses '. 

.2 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmith mg,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 

"Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

1 

.4    

J 

Total, 


lll.O 


28.9 


2.4IJ 
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Table   IIIr-SYSTBMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CX)NVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-€ontinued, 

J.— BUMMABT  07  HUIIBSB  AHD  WAQSS   07  7SBE  LAB0BXB8   HECS88AST   TO 
PSSFOXK   WORK   BOVB   BT  OOSVICTS,  70B   EACH   STATE,  BT   DTDHSTBIEfi— 

Continued. 


State  and  indostry. 


ARKANSAS. 


Brick 

Farminr 

Railroad  building. 


Total. 


CALIFOSinA. 


Bags 

Blacksmitblng  and  wheel wrighting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Harness 

Ice,  manufactured 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels 

Locksmithing 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone  c|uarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Tinsmitbing,ooppersmithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 


Total. 


COLOBADO. 

Blaoksmithlngand  wheolwrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs  .. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Lime 


Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


Total 


CONNECTICUT. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Ciiairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming , 

Printing 

Ro.ids  and  highways. 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed. 

Total 


DELAWARE. 

Clothing,  etc , 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


Total. 


Number  of  oon- 
viets  employed. 


Hale. 


173.0 
150.0 
2fie.O 


591.0 


750.5 

48.4 

34.1 

119.9 

33.0 

3.0 

67.2 

LO 

ai 
9ai 

1.0 

1.0 

14.6 

1.0 

6.5 

81.3 

371.2 

10.5 


1,044.4 


ia5 

25.5 
19.0 

5.0 

35.5 

116.9 

99.2 

4.0 
54.1 


372.7 


262.0 

61.0 

54.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.0 


756.0 


98.6 

93.8 

6.5 


198.9 


Female. 


26.0 


26.0 


6.8 


0.8 


12.0 





12.0 

2.0 
16.0 

18.0 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convtots. 


Male.       Female. 


173.0 

ise.o 

250.0 


501.0 


187.1 

14.7 

15.0 

38.1 

&2 

.7 

23.5 

.2 

2.6 

30.9 

.3 

1.0 

3.6 

.2 

4.2 

96. 8 

125.5 

2.4 


504.0 


?.2 

4.4 

5.0 

.3 

8.6 

33.7 

20.1 

.5 

15.6 


95.4 


133.0 

202.0 

30  5 

29.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 


400.2 


30.0 

35.1 

2.0 


67.1 


26.0 


26.0 


4.6 


Average  wages  per 

dav  of  free 

laborers. 


4.6 


1.0 

4.0 


5.0 


Male.       Female. 


$1.10 

.75 

1.25 


1.07i| 


2.00 

3.13i 

1.71 

2.45 

3L00 

3.00 

L85i 

aoo 

1.00 
1.29 
2.50 
3.00 
2.60 
4.60 
.75 
1.05} 
2.00 

2.911 


1.98 


4.00 
S.00 
2.92 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4  00 
2.50 


2.43 


i.a5 

.71i 
1.00  I 


i.ooi 


10.40 


40 


.50 


.50 


1.75\... 
1.06}  ... 
1.363 

i.iol  ... 

.76  !... 
1.50    ... 
1.25  "... 

6.0 

1.00 

1 

•*■  *"*  1  •  •  • 

6.0 

1.32i 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
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Table   III.— SYSTEMS   OF   ^ORlfc,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

X— SmOIAET  OF  VUIIBBS  AVS  WA0S8   OF  FBBB  LAB0BXB8  VSCE88ABT  TO 
PERFORH   WORK   BOVS   BT  OOWICTS,  FOB   BACH   8TATB,  BT  nrDir8TBIBfl>- 

Continued. 


8t*te  And  Industry. 


DISTRICT  or  COLTTIfBIA. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 


Total, 


FLOEIDA. 


Mining,  phosphate  . . . 
Roads  and  hlgfawajrs. 
Turpentine  and  rosin, 


Total, 


OIOBQIA. 


Brick 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal  (a) 

Roads  and  highways. 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 


Total. 


IDAHO. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc ^ 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


Total. 


ILLINOIS. 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Cloth  ing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Farm  ing 

Hammocks 

Hosiery,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Picture  moldings 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Stove  hollow  ware 


Total, 


INDIANA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc^ 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Fanning 


Number  of  oon- 
Tfets  employed. 


Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 


Male. 


20.0 
70.0 
16.0 
30.0 
52.0 
83.0 


Female. 


Male. 


271.0 


375.0 

83.5 

576.2 


1,034.7 


238.0 
203.0 

86ao 

675.0 

1,082.0 

34.0 


16.5 

7.5 

17.0 


295.8 

161.4 

98.6 

44.9 

130.4 


&0 


4.0 
2.0 
8.0 
9.0 
17.0 
62.7 


Female. 


14.0 


4.0 


&0 


102.7 


562.5 

67.6 

847.0 


1,477.1 


130.5 


262.0 
106.0 
950.0 
742.0 
1,145.8 
31.0 


18.0 


80.5 


Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


Male. 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.50 

i.m 

L49i 


1.561 


1.00 
1.13i 
1.00  > 


Female. 


1.00i< 


.3 

.1 

19.2 


2.0 


8.2 
3.2 
7.8 

1.33 

l.GO  1 

2.78i 

.3 

.1 

8.6 

163.8 
118.5 

40.0 
36.9 

1.29 
.94i 

1.50 
.55 
.94  J 

"'2*6 

a  Including,  In  1  institution,  mining  and  smelting  Iron  ore. 


90.83 


.75 


.81^ 


.48 


.90 

l.a5 

.89 


1.25 
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Table   III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-^Jontinued. 

jr.— SinUAST  07  HITHBSS  and  wages  07  7BSE  LABOSESB  KECESSAST  TO 
PEBEOEM  WOBK  DONE  BT  00NVIGT8,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  IND178TBIE8>- 
Continued. 


State  and  Industry. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  labozers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

INDIANA— concluded. 
Gloves  and  mittens 

21.8 

32.2 

1.0 

164.4 

18.0 

30.3 

.5 

95.0 

4.'8' 

8.3 

127.7 

1.5 

$1.56 

.  66 

1.00 

1.50 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous  . . 
Iron  and  steel. chains 

12.5 

6.3 

$1.00 

Laundry  work 

11.0 

7.0 

1.00 

Printing 

19.2 

41.0 

255.4 

3.0 

i.i2i 

.75 
2.00 
1.00 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. . 

Stove  follow  ware T^ r... 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

.......... 

Total 

1,319.1 

45.1 

729.5 

24.3 

1.33i 

.98 

IOWA. 

Afirricultural  hand  tools 

148.3 

2.0 

227.2 

51.9 

124.5 

73.1 

29.0 

107.3 

2.0 

6.0 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0 

74.0 

2.0 

150.0 

34.0 

62.0 

68.0 

29.0 

107.2 

2.0 

4.0 

1.0 

1.5 

.5 

2.00 

1.00 

1.12i 

1.25 

1.50 

.64 

1.20 

.54 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

1.40 

Boots  and  shoes 

Build ing  trades 

Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc - 

Clothing,  etc 

12.6 

12.6 

.50 

Cooperage 

Farming 

Harness 

Printing ,          ,    ,    , 

Soap . .  r. 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. . 
TinsmfthingfCoppersmithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  work  ng 

•"••""•••• 

Total 

777.3 

12.6 

535.2 

12.6 

1.121 

.60 

KANSAS. 

Binding  twine 

95.0 

9.0 

55.0 

121,7 

155.0 

63.2 

68.0 

4.8 

380.0 

20.0 

25.0 

65.0 

6.5 

27.5 

64.1 

52.0 

42.5 

35.5 

4.8 

190.0 

10.0 

12.5 

2.00 
1.25 
1.60 
1.45 
1.75 
1.17i 
.75 
.75 
1.80 
1.25 
1.50 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Build  Ing  trades 

Chairs.  Tables,  etc 



Clothing,  etc 

6.8 

a5 

.75i 

Farming 

Harness 

Mining,  coal 

•• ••• 

.......... 

Roads  and  highways 

Total 

996.7 

6.8 

1 

510.4 

3.5 

1.60 

.751 

KENTUCKT. 

Boots  and  shoes 

477.0 

127.0 

20.0 

650.0 

320.0 
60.0 
10.0 

329.5 

1.66} 
2.25 
l.CO 
1.39i 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tallies,  etc 

27.0 
13.0 

15.0 
5.5 

.75 

Clothing,  etc 

1.221 

Farming 

80.0 
137.0 

20.0 
60.0 

.75 
1.25 

Harness 

Laundry  worTc 

11.0 

3.0 

.75 

Stove  hollow  ware 

47.0 
22.0 

20.0 
10.0 

1.60 
.75 

Teaming 

1 

Total 

1,560.0 

51.0 

829.5 

23.5 

1.49 

.86^ 

LOUISIANA. 

Clothing,  etc 

60.0 
581.7 
315.0 

26.0 

50.0 
681.7 
315.0 

26.0 

.75 

.75 

1.25 

.50 

Farming 

Levee  building 

1 

916.7 

26.0 

946.7 

26.0 

.913 

.50 

9061—06- 
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Table    III.-^YSTEMS   OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS    AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

jr.— SUMMART  OF  VimBEB  AND  WAOEfl   OF  FREE  LABOBXBS   NBGX88ABT   TO 
PEBFOBM   WORK   DOHX    BT  C0KVICT8,  FOB   BAOH   STATE,  BT  INBU8TBIBS— 

Continued. 


• 

Bute  and  Industry. 

Number  of  cod- 
victs  employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convjcta. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

MAINE. 

Boots  and  itaoefl 

Ift3.7 
52.3 
49.0 
78.0 
14.0 
10.0 
44.0 
4.0 

74.7 

32.0 

24.0 

26.5 

2.0 

4.7 

20.0 

1.7 

$1.50} 
1.75 
2.62 
1.52 
1.00 
l.lli 
2.50 
L25^ 

Brooms  and  bruahps 

Garriaeea  and  wasons 

1 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

23. '6' 

Clothing,  etc 

65.0 

10.99 

Farming 

Harness 

Wood .  cut  and  sawed ...  r ,, .,..., 

••••**•"•• 

Total 

445.0 

65.0 

185.6 

23.0 

1.781 

IIASTLANP. 

Baskets,  willow  wane,  etc 

133.0 

212.0 

168.0 

33.0 

86.0 

804.2 

09.0 

4.0 

166.0 

20.0 

1.0 

91.0 

43.0 

2.0 

70.0 

153.5 

62.0 

22.0 

22.0 

418.0 

34.5 

1.0 

83.0 

6.0 

.8 

68.0 

32.0 

1.0 

1.12 
1.50 

L3S} 
.67 
1.51f 
1.03 
1.25 
1.50 
2.50 
1.25 
1.60 
2.75 

1.00 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

! 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

1 

Clothing,  etc 

111.0 

65.5 

1.00 

Fanning 

Ilosierv.  etc - 

Mats  and  matting 

Printing 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  ciushing. . 
Stove  nollow  ware 

Tinsratthing,  coppersmithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 

Total 

1,832.2 

111.0 

973.8 

65.5 

l.-WJ 

1.00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blackamithing  and  wheelwrightfng 

Boots  and  shoes 

4.0 

656.0 

34.0 

80.0 

4.0 

468.0 

224.0 

213.0 

24.0 

364.0 

50.0 

30.0 

1.5 
186.0 

8.5 
40.3 

1.6 
26.0 
26.0 
55.0 

3.00 

1.86] 

1.25 

1.58i 

S.OO 

1.80? 

1.57 

1.75 

38.8 

i.66 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables, etc 

194.0 

93.0 

15.0 

18.0 

1.0 

.71 

Clothing,  etc 

75.0 

1.25 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

.75 

Cotton  waste 

.70 

5.0 

151.0 
16.8 

7.0 

l.l'ii 
2.33 

1. 16J 

1.00 

Harness 

Laundry  work 

26.0 

13.0 

i.25 

Mats  aiid  matting 

13.0 

114.0 

11.0 

84.0 

7.5 

4.3 

23.0 

4.5 

1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
2.12 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. . 
Trunks  and  valises 

Umbrellas 

35.0 

1.00 

1 

Total 

2.388.0 

106.0 

5.W.9  1 

407.8 

1.63i! 

.90} 

MICHIGAN. 

A gricultu ral  hand  tools 

149.1 
21.9 
38.9 
192.1 
31.2 
35.0 
29.0 
445.6 
120.8 
144.9 
16.9  1 
2.0  ' 
1.6  1 

90.0 

3.8 

30.0 

65.0 

30.0 

6.0 

20.0 

215.0 

13.4 

56.0 

6.0 

2.0 

1.5 

2.00 
2.10 
1.80 

.96 
1.50 
1.50 
1.98 
1.70i 
2.035 

.75^1 
l.&'A 

1.50 
1.50 

Boots  and  shoes -• 

1.5 

1.00 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brushes 

12.0 

63.0 

.75 

Building  trades 

Buttons 

15.0 

14.0 

.75 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cbairs,  tables,  etc 

7.0 

40.0 
65.5 

.75 

Clothing,  etc 

1.00 

Fanning 

Packing  snd  moving 

Pu%-«r  and  heat  plant 

Hoads  and  highways 
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Table    HI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    IXDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOE,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.--Contiiiaed. 

#•— SUMKABT  OF  VmUSX  AV9  WAOXS  OP   7UEX   LAB08XB8   HBCXMAST   TO 
PEX70BM   WQBX   DOVE    BT  00NYICT8,  FOB  EACH  8TATX,  BT    INBU8TBIKS— 

Continued. 


8t«te  and  Industry. 


U  icHio  AN— concluded. 

Stone  cttxarnrln^,  cutting,  and  cniBtaIng 
TotMMCO  and  cigars 


.Total. 


MINNESOTA. 


BladJAir  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Btiiiding  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Rtiads  and  htgfawaj's. 


Total. 


Mississipn. 


Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanaiag. 

LeTee  building 

Lumber 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed. 


Total 


mssouRT. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Bread 

Brick 

Brooms  and  blushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Saddletrees 

Stone  quaiT3'iiig,  cutting,  and  crashing. 


Total. 


MONTANA. 


Boots  and  shoes , 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Total. 


NEBRXnCA. 


Broome  and  brushes. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 


Total. 


NEVADA. 

Blacksmithhtig  and  wheelwrighttng 

Boots  and  shoes.. 

Building  trades 

Cloth  ing,  etc 

Fa  rm  ing .  .* 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crashing 

Total 


Nvunberof  COB* 
vtcts  MBployed. 


Male. 


25.8 
117.0 


1,371.8 


188.5 

235.3 
2.0 

180.7 
€8.9 
63.3 
11.0 
32.8 


Femaie. 


782.5 


22.0 


767.1 
5.3 
4.0 
4.1 


fun.  5 


1,114.0 

22.0 

15.0 

77.0 

130.0 

lOQ.O 

111.0 

60.0 

161.0 

67.0 


],8GC.0 


9.0 


24.0 


3,3.0 


156.5 

32.0 

17.0 

22.0 

8.0 


235.5 


1.3 
1.0 
.6 
2.5 
3.5 
6.5 

15.4 


34.0 


20.0 


20.0 


14.0 


Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convlota. 


14.0 


107.0 


107.0 


8,0  ' 


8.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Male.       Female. 


20.0 


558.7 


94.3 
117.5 

1.0 
65.0 
21.7 
27.5 

7.0 
10.0 


344.0 


22.0 


746.6 
5.3 
4.0 
4.1 


782.0 


117.0 


Average  wagns  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


aei.o 


3.6 


14.0 


Male.       Female. 


13.00 


1.62J; 


2.00 
L75 
1.50 
1.46 
1.44i 
.93 
.96 
l.SO 


3.6 

i.a5j 

1.25 

i.'oo* 

14.0 

1.00 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

1.009 


836.0 

1.37J 
1.25 

22.0 

..•••••.*. 

15.0 

.75 

57.0 

1.25 

117.0 

••••""•••" 

1.061 
.75 
.37! 

1.50 

86.0 
109.0 

76.6 

41.0 

120.0 

1.25 

53.0 

1.50 

1,456.0 

76.5 

1.22i 

1.2 

2.50 

4.0 

6.0 

L25 

7.2 

4.0 

1.4SJ 

78.0 

1. 75 

22.2 

.905 

.09* 
.59 

IS.  5 
22.0 

1.0 

8.0 

.50 

143.7 

1.0 

1.27J 

4.00 

.5 

2.50 

.3 

3.00 

1.5 

2.50 

2.0 

2.00 

3.9 

2.50 

8.9 

2.521 

10.80 


.8Si 


LOO 


1.00 


.50 


.50 


.55 


.55 


1.25 


1.25 


.75 


.75 
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Table    III.--SYSTEMS   OF   ^ORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 
•    LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

jr.-^SiniMABT  OF  NirMBES  AKD  WAGES   OF   FSES   LABOBBSB   HECEBBABT  TO 
PSSFOBM   WOBK   DONE    BT  COHVICTS,  FOB   EACH    STATE,  BT   IKDUSTBIES— 

Continued. 


State  and  industry. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farm  ing 

Hosiery,  etc 


Total. 


NSW  JEBSKT. 


Bags 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Mats  and  matting 

Roads  and  highways 

Btone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing  . . 
Tinsmithing,      coppersmith  ing,       and 
sheet-iron  working 


Total. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Blacksmltbing  and  wheel wrigh ting 

Boots  and  shoes , 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Cloth  ing,  etc 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Harness 

Lime 

Roads  and  highways 

Tinsmithing,       coppersmith  ing,       and 
sheet-iron  working 


Total , 


NEW  YORK. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Burying  paupers 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Farming ^ 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnish  ing  goods,  miscellaneous... 

Laundry  work 

Mats  and  mattUig 

Mattresses 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Stone  guarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing  . . 
Tinsmithing,       coppersmith  Ing,       and 

sheet-iron  working 

Wooden  goods,  miscellaneous 


Total. 


Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 


Male.       Female. 


31.0 

120.0 

1.0 

79.0 

40.0 


271.0 


23.0 

125.5 

5.3 

235.0 

23.7 
310.5 

84.9 

198.0 

8.8 

212.0 

8.1 


1,234.8 


4.0 
6.2 

36.7 
6.5 

11.8 
3.2 
7.4 
1.0 
6.2 

26.5 

1.0 


109.5 


51.0 

8.0 

252.0 

»48.0 

286.0 

24.0 
1.16.0 
551.0 
487.0 
243.0 
351.0 

10.0 
185.5 
141.0 

50.0 

3 
134 

10 
123.0 

22.0 

42.0 
349.5 

74.0 
42.0 

3,92.3.5 


,0 

0 

.5 


4.0 


4.0 


101.0 


101.0 


174.0 


.7 

h'.o 


179.7 


Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 


Male. 


15.0 
60.0 
.5 
45.3 
26.7 


147.6 


18.0 

88.8 

2.1 

119.0 

11.0 

208.0 

46. 

137. 

4. 


.0 

.0 

3 


133.5 
4.0 


771.7 


1.0 
1.2 

18.0 
1.7 
2.2 
1.0 
1.6 
.2 
1.2 

26.5 


54.8 


10.2 

1.8 

94.7 

124.6 

105.8 

6.0 

42.2 

179.9 

'  182.6 

115.4 

118.0 

3.4 

61.3 

35.0 

28.0 

2.0 

60.0 

4.5 

36.5 

8.0 

17.0 

102.0 

22.5 
14.0 

1.375.4 


Female. 


2.0 


Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


2.0 


35.6 


35.5 


47.0 


.1 


4.0 


51.1 


Male. 


$1.25 

1.40 

1.50 

1.04 

.75 


1.15  J 


l.?5 
1.72i 
1.50 
1.66i 

2.5:4 

1.00 
1.00 
1.75 
1.00 
1.61} 

2.50 


1.47J 


4.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.94 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.  .50 
2.00 
2.0U 

2.50 


2.  Hi 


Female. 


1.88 


90.75 


.75 


1.00 


1.00 


3..T0i 

3.  .50 

1.56 

1.99  J 

2.23 

2.00 

■•*••■••*» 

2.22 

2.a>* 

1.9()| 
1.54 

i.*22i 

1.44 

2.90 

1.10§ 

1.2.5 
1.60 

1.25 

2.00 
.831 

1.00 

2.86i 
2.91 

2.00 

3.78 

2.233 
2.20 

2.00 

1.20! 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

jr.— SUMMARY  OF  NI7MSEB  ANB  WAOEB   OF   FREE  LABORERS   HECEBBARY   TO 
PERFORM   WORK   BONE    BY  COITVICTB,  FOR   EACH    STATE,   BY  IKBVSTRIES— 

Continuod. 


State  and  industry. 


NOBTH  CAROLINA. 


Brick 

Buiid  Ing  tradns 

Clothing,  etc 

F arm  Ing 

Lumber 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed 


Total 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Binding  twine... 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Brick 

Building  trades. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Total 


omo. 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farm  Ing 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hosiery,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wire  goods 


Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 


Male. 


18.6 
.3 


202.5 

43.8 

121.9 

850.6 

67.1 

6.4 


1,311.2 


52.0 
.9 

9.5 
15.8 

1.6 
16.3 


96.1 


130.0 
10.0 
45.0 

996.0 

7.0 

40.0 

60.0 

11.0 

150.0 


500. 
4. 

50.0 
140.0 
170. 
110. 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Total. 


OREGON. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Stoves 


Total. 


2,223.0 


6.9 

6.4 

2.0 

18.9 

61.2 

5.3 

17.4 

119.0 


237.1 


Female. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Carpets,  higrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. .. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  wooien  goods 

Cotton  goods 


23.1 
11.8 


34.9 


38.0 


2.0 


40.0 


19.0 
100.5 
181.3 
103.0 
.5 
156.8 
3.0 

67.2 
127.0 

25.0 

14.8 

142.0 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 


Male.       Female. 


20.5 
.4 


222.2 

48.2 

134.1 

1,028.4 

73.8 

7.0 


30.0 

.4 

5.0 

6.0 

.8 

9.0 


51.2 


65.0 
3.0 

22.0 

554.5 

3.0 

20.0 

25.0 
9.0 

75.0 


150.0 

2.0 

8.0 

70.0 


56.0 


1.062.5 


1.8 

4.5 
.5 

5.3 
24.0 

4.9 
11.0 
50.0 


102.0 


7.0 
34.3 
71.7 
34.5 
.3 
46.9 

1.0 
24.1 

7.0 
20.0 

5.5 


25.4 
12.5 


1.534.6  I  37.9 


Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


21.0 


.7 


8.5.0 


106. 


120.9 


Male. 


11.00 
1.10 


.50} 
1.00 
1.00 

.94i 
1.00 

.971 


Female. 


•  89 


1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 


1.591! 


2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

1.33i 

3.00 

3.00 

1.65 

1.00 

3.00 


1.50 
3.50 
1.25 
2.50 

1.45 

1.65) 

I 


2.03}! 


83} 

00 

00 

.97i 
1.50  ! 
2.00 
3.00  \ 


2.24i 


2.53} 

2.07 

1.69 

3.oi; 

1.50 
1.30 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.13 


10.50 
.361 


.451 


1.07} 


.75 


1.00 


1.011 


.83} 


\ 
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Table   HI.— SYOTEMS  OF  WORK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   A><D 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Contiimed. 

J.— BVMMABT  OF  VtHIBSB  AXD  WAGES  OF   FBSS   LABORERS    HECES8ART  TO 
TERFOBM   WORK  DOKE   BT  OOHVICTS,  FOR   BACH   STATE,  BT   IKDinBTBIBS— 

Continued. 


State  and  indoaCiy. 


PKVNSYLVANIA— concluded. 


Farming 

Flour  and  meal 

Gas,  Ulumlnating  and  boating 

llameaa 

Hosiery,  etc^ .' 

Laundry  work 

Mats  and  matting 

Nets,  flflh 

Printing 

Road s  and  highways 

Soap 

Stone  quarrj'ing,  cutting,  and  crushing. . . 
Tinsmitfaing,       coppersmith  ing,       and 

sheet-iron  working 

Tobacco  and  cigars 


Total. 


Kumbi!>r  of  con- 
victs employed. 


Male.      Female. 


297.0 

2.0 

24.0 

.5 

127.0 


1,672.1 


BHODE  ISLAIYD. 

Blacksmithing  and  whcelwrlghting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crusiiing. 
Wire  goods , 


ToUl. 


AOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheclwtightlng.. , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Cleaning  statehouso 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming , 

Hosiery,  etc 

Roads  and  highways , 


6.0 

15.0 

19.0 

8.0 

24ti.0 

125.0 

U.0 

().0 

14.0 


448.0 


Total •. 


0OVTn  DAKOTA. 


Building  tradea .• 

Cement  niocks 

Clotbing.ete 

Farming 

PrlnUng 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


Total. 


TENNI8SEE. 


Boots  and  shoes. . 

Boxes,  paper 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Coke 

Farming 

Harness.. 

Hosiery,  etc 

loo,  manufactured 
Mining,  coal 


1,121.. 5 


10S.0 


146.5 
.1 

4ao 

122.0 

2.0 

104.0 

2.0 
6.0 


2.0 

LO 

20.0 

LO 

5.0 

&0 

212.0 

223.0 

(i51.5 


lao 

12.0 
6.0 

fiLO 
3.0 

13.0 


11.0 
12.0 


165.0 


10.0 


10.0 


2.0 


29.0 


31.0 


Free  laborors 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 


Male. 


53.0 

1.9 

15.0 

.1 

74.3 


515.6 


3.0 
7.5 
9.5 
4.0 
8.0 
62.5 
4.5 
3.0 
7.0 


109.0 


2.0 
1.0 
22.0 
LO 
5.0 
6.0 
250.0 

6ao 

676.9 


1,023.0 


41.1 


Female. 


.1 

14.2 

48.0 

1.0 

13.0 

1.0 
4.3 


129.0 


120.0 


120.0 


2.0 


14L0 


143.0 


5.0 

4.8  • 

2.4; 

25.0 

.8  I 

3.1  ! 


Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


195. 0 

109.0 
15.0 
15,0 
7.0 
40.0 
29.0 

20.0 

27.0 

18.0 

83.0 

44  0 

70.0 

35.0 

154.0 
14.0 

56.0 

124.5 
4.5 
27GlO  1 

552.0 

36.0 


Male.       Female. 


II.  »4 
2.50 

2.40 
1.75 
l.S7i 


L99i 

L50  ! 

2.16i' 

1.50 

1.50 

L75 

2.50 
1.50 


1.70i 


.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
L35i 
.75 

L25 


L14 


L50 
LOO 

.77i 
2.50 

.75 
LOO 

.00 
.  75  J 


♦W 


3.00 
2.00 
2..<i0 
1.43) 

2.(K) 

3.o;ii 


l.SHiJ 


f0.80 
.&1| 


.831 


L04| 


L04i 


.75 
".'66' 


60^ 


1.50 
LOO 
L20 
L75 
1.10  , 
L20  I 
L75  , 
l.Olf' 
L5e 
LIO  I 


.«0 
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Table   BC^-SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   ANB 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Contimied. 

J.— 8UMXABT  07  HUMBBB  AV9  WAOSfl  OF   FEBE    LAB0BEB8    VEGE8SABT  TO 
PBBFOEM   WORK   ]N>HX   BY  OOBYICT0,  FOB   BACH   STATE,  BY  INDITSTBIBa-- 

Continued. 


State  and  industry. 


TENNX88ES— concluded. 


Stove  hollow  ware . 
Stoves 


Total. 


TEXA.8. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Castings,  machinery,  and  r^Miirs. 

Cliairs,  tables,  etc 

Charcoal 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  ginning 

Cotton  goods 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Ice,  manufactured 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 


Total. 


UTAH. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Iiosieiy,etc 


Total. 


VEBMONT. 


Boots  and  c^oes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc '. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


Total. 


vmoiNiA. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Farming 

Flour  and  nieai 

Roads  and  highways. 
Tomato  sauce 


Total. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bags 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  hi^ways. 
Soap 


Total 


Number  ot  con- 
victs employed. 


Iial'9.       Female. 


40.0 
95.0 


1,312.0 


22.0 
72,0 

2eo.o 

217.0 

24.0 

40.0 

1.8 

36.0 

5.0 

2.578.4 

6.0 

75.0 

314.7 

45.0 


3,705.9 


5.0 
9.0 
7.0 
5.0 
5.0 

23.2 
5.0 

30.0 


89.2 


101.0 

72.0 

2.0 

18.0 

94.0 


282.0 


I 


990.0 
20.0 

9.0 
15.0 
40.0 

2.0 
40.0 

2.0 


1,118.0 


125.6 
11.4 
49.3 
12.0 
13.9 
48.0 
16.1 
1.0 

277.3 


5&0 


64.0 


2.0 


86.0 


6.5 


6.5 


24.0 


24.0 


47.0 


47.0 


4.8 


4.8 


Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convieta. 


Male.      Female. 


25.0 
GO.O 


740.0 


16.0 

44.0 

151.0 

130.0 

16.0 

34.0 

1.8 

26.0 

3.5 

2,311.7 

3.5 

76.0 

237.7 

30.0 


3,080.2 


1.6 
3.6 
1.6 
1.8 
3.5 
8.7 
1.0 
9.7 


31.5  ! 


J— 


77.0 

18.0 

1.5 

3.4 

24.0 


123.9 


866.0 


36.0 


51.0 


2.0 


Average  wages  j>et 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


53.0 


5.0 


5.0 


11.0 


11.0 


35.0 


Male.       Female. 


SLao 

1.76 


1.25i 


1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


908' 

00 

50 

00 

00 


1.91i 
1.25 
1.50 
2.074 
.99} 
2.07i: 
1.30 
1.52} 
1.50 


1.21 


3.06) 

1.19J 

2.00 

1.75 

2.50 

1.26} 

2.00 

2.00 


1.80 


1.75 
I..^0 
1.25 
1.43 
1.75 


1.70 


742.0 
19.0 

35.0 

1.50 

I..* 

2.2.'» 

.76 

.65 

1.00 

.95 

,75 

6.0 

15.0 

40.0 
2.0 

40.0 
2.0 

.......... 



1.42i 


30.0 
2.6 

20.0 
5.0 
4.0 

17.0 

2.00 

2.69i 

2.25 

2.90 

2.37} 

I.47J 

2.25 

2.50 

1.8 

8.2 

1.0 

87.8 

1.8 

2. 07  J 

10.60 


.75 


1,00 


76 


.75 


.75 


.971 


97| 


1.00 


1.00 


L46 


1.46 


828 
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Table   IH.-^YSTEMS   OF   ^ORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  OONVICrrS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

J.— BUMMABY  OF  HTTMBEB  AHD  WAOEB  OF  FEES  LAB0BEB8  BECEBSABY  TO 
FEBFOBK  WOBK  DOHE  BY  COBVICTfl,  FOB  EACH  BTATE,  BY  IHBVSTBIEB— 
Continued. 


state  and  industiy. 


▼CST  YIBOINIA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  goods 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Enameled  ware 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Whips 

Total 

WISCONSIN. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brumes 

Building  trades 

Clothing ,  etc • 

Farming 

Hosiery ,  etc 

Total 

▼YOMINO. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Total 

UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Tinsmitliing.coppersmi thing,  and  sheet 
iron  working 

Total 

ALL  STATES. 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Bags 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Binding  twine 

Blacksmi thing  and  wheelwrlghting 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brass  goods 

Bread 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Burying  paupers 

Buttons 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Castings ,  machinery ,  and  repairs 

Cement  blocks 


Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 


Male.       Female. 


12.0 
37.7 
10.0 
53.9 
6.0 

404.2 

80.  4 

31.0 

3.0 

110.1 


817.3 


284.6 
10.2 
16.0 
43.1 

180.8 
98.7 
67.3 


700.7 


2.0 

114.3 

7.0 


123.3 


18.0 

4.0 

713.6 

71.0 

80.0 

6.0 


5.0 


897.5 


427.4 

908.1 

163.7 

3a5. 5 

158.2 

8.0 

5,748.6 

124.0 

38.9 

37.7 

22.0 

905.0 

3,133.0 

2,406.1 

24.0 

86.9 

.5 

156.8 

150.0 

486.0 

12.0 


25.0 


25.0 


47.0 


60.0 


15.0 


Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 


Male. 


7.0 
31.0 

6.0 
35.0 

4.0 

288.0 

48.0 

19.0 

2.0 
62.0 


502.0 


142.5 
10.2 
16.0 
40.0 

173.2 
92.4 
67.3 


641.6 


Female. 


Average  wages  per 

dav  of  rree 

lat)orers. 


16.0 


15.0 


Male.       Female. 


90.  m 

1.20 
.35 

1.25  ' 
.50 

1.29i 

1.20 
.80) 
.50 

1.25 


1.22} 


1.75 
1.00 
1.50 
1.27i 
.93 
.5.'>i 
1.25 


1.16) 


.6 

40.0 

3.0 

2.50 
1.50 
2.00 

4.3.5 

1.54? 

11.5 

1.583 
1.  7-) 
I.80f 
1.50 

2.0 

388.8 

42.3 

71.3 

.841 
1.25 

2.0 

2.0 

1.2.5 

519. 9 

• 

l.f>4 

11.20 


1.20 
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Table    111,-^YSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CX3NVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

J.— BUHliABY  OF  KUMBEB  AHB  WAOEB   OF   FREE  LABORERS   HECESSARY  TO 
PERFORM   WORK   BORE   BY  CORVICTB,  FOR   EACH    STATE,  BY   IKB17STRIES~ 

Concluded. 


State  and  industry. 


ALL  STATES— concluded. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Charcoal 

Cleaning  statchouse 

Clothing,  etc 

Coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ginning 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  waste 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electric  light  and  power 

Enameled  ware 

Farming 

Flour  and  meal 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hammocks 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous . 

Ice,  manufacturea. 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  chains 

Laundry  work 

Levee  building 

Lime 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels 

Locksmithing 

Lumber 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses 

Mining,  coal . 


Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 


Male. 


Mining,  phosphate 

Nets,  fish 

Packing  and  moving 

Picture  moldings 

Power  and  heat  plant 

Printing 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways 

Saddletrees 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Stoves 


Teaming 

Tinsmithing, coppersmi thing,  and  sheets 

iron  working 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Tomato  sauce 

Trunks  and  valises 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Umbrellas 

Whips 

Wire  goods 

Wooa,  cut  and  sawed 

Wooden  goods,  miscellaneous 


4,246. 

24. 

5. 

4,175. 

S3. 

235. 

525. 

1. 

401. 

24. 

10. 

16. 

89. 

8,044. 

4. 

24. 

21. 

2. 

150. 

315. 

1, 177. 

51. 

21. 

300. 

164. 

6. 

320. 

ia5. 

14. 

1. 

1,272. 

659. 

11. 

2,185. 

375. 

16! 

53. 

2. 

275. 

455. 

3,505. 

161. 

42. 

6. 

1,918. 

769. 

214. 

22. 


104.6 

296.0 

2.0 

11.0 
778.3 

84.0 
110.1 
124.0 

63.5 

42.0 


Female. 


52.1 


1,048.8 


296.8 


98.7 
12.5 


93.0 


2.0 


Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 
by  convicts. 


Male. 


1,680.7 

16.0 

5.0 

1,992.1 

40.0 

149.2 

230.4 

1.8 

149.5 


3.4 

9.1 

48.0 

6,143.2 

3.9 

15.0 

18.0 


75.0 

140.2 

455.8 

28.5 

9.0 

150.0 

95.0 

3.0 

320.3 

21.3 

3.6 

.2 

1,363.5 

324.9 

4.6 

1,613.0 

562.5 

.1 

6.0 

25.0 

2.0 

100.8 

4b8. 1 

3,4^0.3 

120.0 

17.0 

3.8 

781.2 

428.7 

110.0 

10.0 


a3. 

5. 
2. 
4. 

1,046. 


Total 149,456.0  1     1,716.2     30,547.2 


Female. 


1 

1. ......... 

62.0 

1 

63.0 

1 

44.2 

1 

14.0 

284.1 


855.5 


Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


15.0 


18.0 


198.5 


1.0 


363.9 
6.3 


41.0 


2.0 


202.0 


35.0 


2,253.9 


Male.    I  Female. 


II.  55i 
2.00 
.75  ; 
1.32  I 
1.10  I 
1.504 
1.4li 
L25  I 
L44 


2.90  I 
2.07i 
L20 
.88i 
1.73 
2.40 
L56 


3.00 
1.66] 
1.08 
1.59 
1.89 
1.50 
1.50 
2.  lf>| 
1. 24i 
2.00  > 
2.00 
4.00 
1.02J 
L54l 
2.85} 
1.  62J 
1.00  I 
1.50  ' 
1.669 
1.00  ' 
l.fO  ' 
2.04 
1.21 
LOl 
1.25 
3.78 
1.58 
1.82} 
1.94 
2.31} 
.75 

2.19i 
1.37 
.75 
2.12 
1.04} 


L25  I 
1.42f 
1.37} 
2.00  I 


1.31i 


I0.77i 


.921 


.75 


.70 


.53i 


1.00 


.65i 
1.00 


1.04} 


1.00 


.88^ 


1.00 


.82} 
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Table  III.— SYSTEMS   OF   YfOU^*    INDUSTRIES,   VALUE    OF    GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC— ContiiMied. 

K..— smauLBT  or  svicbxe  ahd  wages  of  fbee  labobkbs  hecessabt  to 

PBXF0B3K  WOSK  BOn  BT  COHVIOTB,  FOB  EACH  DTDirSTBT,  BT  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  182.] 


Industry  and  Stat«. 

Namher  of  co&> 
vlcts  employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 
by  convicts. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

■ 

Female. 

AOBICULTURAL  HAND  TOOLS. 

Iowa 

148.3 
149.1 

laao 

74.0 
€5.0 

12.00 
2.00 
2.00 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Total. 

427.4 

229.0 

2.00 

BA08. 

California 

750.^ 

23.0 

125l6 

L87.1 
18.0 

dao 

2.00 
1.75 
2.00 

New  Jersey 

Washington 

Total 

90&1 

235.1 

1.96 

BASKETS,  WILLOW  WAEB,  ETC. 
Illinois 

3a7 
133.0 

12.0 
70.0 

L66i 
1.12 

Maryland 

j-uw.  -VI-      1 

Total 

163.7 

.......... 

82.0 

1.20 

BINDING  TWINE. 

Kansas 

95.0 

188.5 

52.0 

«5.0 

2.00 

Minnesota - 

i>4.3 
30.0 

2.00 
1.50 

North  Dakota 

Total 

.^■55.5 

189.3 

1.92 



BLACKSMITHINO  AND  WHEELWRIOHTINO. 

Arizona . . . .« 

4.0 
48.4 
13.5 

1.0 
14.7 

7.2 

1.6 
.7 

1.0 
10.2 

4.00 

3.13i 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

Cali  (ornia 

Colorado 

.......... 

Massachusetts 

4.0 
1.3 
4.0 

New  Mexico 

* 

4.00 

3.aoi 

2. 534 

51.0 

19.0 

6.0 

2.0 

Pennsylvania 

7.0 
3.0 





.75  ' 

South  Carolina 

2.0 
1.6 

1.50    

Utah 

5.0 

3.06i 

158.2 

49.9 

3.04 

BOOKBINDINO. 

New  Yorlc 

8.0 

5.0 

34.1 

25.5 

2G2.0 

20.0 

3.0 

288.5 

10.5 

2.0 

1.B 

1.2 

15.0 

4.4 

133.0 
4.0 
1.0 

100.0 
8.2 
2.0 
6.5 

320.0 
74.7 

3.50 

2.50 

1.71 

3.00 

1.75i 

2.00 

2.50 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

California 

Connecticut 



Idaho... 

Illinois 

44.0 

2.00  • 

Sl.flO 

Indiana. .- 

1.3:^  ' 

1.00    

Kansas 

9.0 

477.0 

193.7 

212.0 

65(^.0 

21.9 

235.3 

1,114.0 

9.0 

1.0 

125.5 

.......... 

1.25    -- 

Kentuclcy 

*'** 

l.SfiJ 
1.504 

Maine 

.......... 

Maryland 

153.5 

1.50  ' 

Massachusetts 

18i;.0 

3.8 

117.5 

836.0 

1.2 

.5 

38.8 
1.5 

L  861             1. 00 

M  icbiean 

2.10 
1.75 
1.372 

1.00 

Minnesota 

Montana 

2.50  1 
2.50 
1. 722' 

New  Jersey 

88.8 

;;;; 
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Table    HI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Xontinued. 

K.— SVMXAST  OF  VUMBSB  AXD  WA0B8  OF  FBBB  LABOBBBS  BBCBSSABT  TO 
PEBFOBH    WOBK   DOBE   BT   GOBTI0T8,  FOB  BACH   IBBITBTBT,  BT   STATES— 

Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 

Number  oi  oon- 
Ticis  employed. 

Free  laborers 

necessary  to  per- 

form  work  done 

by  convicts. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

BOOTS  AND  8HOES~«oncladed. 
New  Mexico... • 

6.3 

252.0 
.9 

mo 

&9 

ioa5 

15.0 

LO 

19&0 

22.0 

9.0 

lOLO 

99ao 

11.4 

12.0 

284.6 

2.0 

L2 

t2.50 

New  York 

917 

L56 
2.25 
2.25 
2.83i 
2.07i 
.75 
LOO 
L60 
L90i 
LIOJ 
1.75 

North  Dakota 

.4 

•  ao 

L8 

34.3 

7.5 

Ohio 

Oregon....... 

Pennsylvania. 

. 

Rhode'  Tfflmnd 

.. 

Soiitii  C»tn1iTiA 

LO 

109.0 

16.0 

TAnne«see.. . 

Tf!xas 

Utah 

3w6 

Vermont...... 

77.0 
742.0 

Virginia 

47.0 

35iO 

1.50            SI. 00 

Washington 

2.6 

7.0 

142.6 

2.691 
.92! 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1.75 

W^yoralng 

.5 
11.5 

2.  SO 

1.688 

United  States  prisons 

18.0 

1  flO 

Total 

5,748.5 

47.0 

3,3K.9          119.3            1.86« 

BOXES,  PAPER. 

District  of  Colombia 

70.0 
34.0 
20.0 

2.0 

14.0 

2.00 
1.25 

.83 

Massachusetts 

as 

15.0 

Tennessee.. 

LOO 

Total 

124.0 

25.5  '          14.0 

L16}             .fa 

M.m    •v^ 

BOXES,  WOODEN. 

Michigan , .   , , . 

asi.9 

37.7 

22.0 

12.0 

173.0 

238.0 

1S6.6 

7.5 

65.0 

15.0 

5.3 

36.7 

30.0 

L80 

BRASS  GOODS. 

West  Vlixinia 

31.0 

22.0 

2.0 

L20 
L25 

BREAD. 

Missouri , .   . , 

BRICK. 

Arizona... , 

2.00 
LIO 
.94» 
2. 03} 

i.eo 

1.50 
.75 

Arkansas 

173.0 

Geonria 

202.0 
82.5 

;;;;;;;;;; 

Illinois 

Indiana 

3.2 
27.5 
15.0 

2.1 
18.0 
20.5 

Kansas 

MisBou  rl 

New  Jersey 

L50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 
1.20 

•    • 

New  Mexico 

-  •  »  •  •      •      • 

North  Carolina 

m6 
9.5 





5.0 

Ohio 

45.0 
6.4 
27.0 
49.3 
10.0 

22.0 
4.5 

. .     .   . 

Tenne.ssee 

15.0 

20.0 

6.0 

10.2 



2.25 

.35 

LOO 

w««t  vrr^ni^ 

10.2 

Total 

905.0 

f>88.6 

1.24J 

\. 

.BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES. 

1.0 
290.6 

.1 

2.50 

L7n 

2.25 
1.75 

Les4 

L5Si 
.90 

Illinois 

101.0 
60.0 
32.0 
62.0 

127.0 
52.3 

168.0 
80.0 

192.1 

Maine 



■■•■•          ■•• 

Maryland .....                                          , 



Massachusetts 

40.3 
65.0 

Mich  igan 

iio 

63.0 

.75 

832 
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Table    III.-SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

K.--S17MMABY  OF  KUMBEB  AKD  WA0E8  OF  FBSE  LAB0BEB8   HECXSBABY   TO 
FEBFOBM   WORK   BOHB    BY  COITVICTS,  FOB   EACH   IKDUBTBY,    BY    BTATE8— 

Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 
by  convicts. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.     '  Female. 

1 

BBOOMS  Ain>  BRUSHES— concluded. 
Minnesota 

2.0 

77.0 

156.5 

31.0 

233.0 

34S.0 

996.0 

181.3 

7.0 

53.9 

16.0 

114.3 

1.0 

57.0 

78.0 

15.0 

119.0 

124.6 

554.5 

71.7 

1.6 

$1.50 

Missouri 

■ 

1.25 

1.75 

1.25 

1.66} 

1.99 

1.33 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

fif-w  Hftrnmhl** T ..  T  -,..,..  T 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

38.0 

21.0 

tl    071 

Pennsylvania 

1. 69  ' 

Utah.' 

2.00 
1.25 

West  Vlnrinia. 

35.0 

1 

Wisconsin. 

16.0 

40.0 

2.0 

1.50 
1.50 
1.75 

Wyomlntc ,...,-,-,  r ^  -  -  ^ . , , , 

United  States  orisons 

4.0 

I 

1 

Total 

3,133.0  1          50.0 

1.475.8 

84.0 

1.53i 

.80} 

BUILDINO  TRADES. 

Arizona 

72.0 

119.9 

19.0 

16.0 

67.9 

17.0 

227.2 

121.7 

18.9 
38.1 

5.0 

8.0 
36.7 

7.8 

150.0 

64.1 

10.0 

22.0 

1.5 
30.0 

2.31] 
2.45 
2.92 
2.50 

1.86^ 

California 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

2.78 
1.12 
1.45 

Iowa 

.......... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

20.0 

33.0 

4.0 

31.2 

1.00 

Maryland 

1-38$ 

3.00 

1.50 

Massachusetts 

Michigan *. 

Minnesota 

180.7 
22.0 

65.0 
22.0 



1.46 

1.25 

l.OOi 

.90 



Mississippi 

Missou  n , 

130.0 
32.0 

117.0 

22.2 

.3 

11.0 

1.7 

.......... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

.6 

23.7 

5.5 

3.00  i...  !. 

New  Jersey 

2.534' 

New  Mexico 

.......... 

2.94 
2.23 
1.10 
2.  .'JO 
3.00 
3.00 
3.013 
.75 
.771 
3.00 
1.75 
1.58 
2.90 
.50 
1.27* 
1.803 

28G.0 

.3 

15.8 

7.0 

2.0 

103.0 

19.0 

105.8 

.4 

6.0 

3.0 

North  Carolina 

, 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

.5 
34.5 

9.5 
22.0 

5.0 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

20.0 
10.0 

5.0 
20.0 
12.0 

6.0 

43.1 

713.5 

Utah 

1.8  , 

19.0  • 

5.0  1 

4.0  ; 

40.0  ' 

388.8  1 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin. 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

2.406.1 

1,270.0  ' 

l.OOj' 

BURTINO  PAUPERS. 

New  York 

24.0 

51.9 
35.0 

6.0 

34.0 
6.0 

2.00 

1.25 
1.60 

BUTTONS. 

Iowa 

Michigan 

15.0 

14.0 

.75 

Total 

86.9 

15.0  i          40.0 

14.0 

1.  28J             .  75 

CARPETS,  INGRAIN. 

Pennsylvania 

.5  1 

0.3 

1.50 
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Table    III.— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

K.-— SmnCABY  OF  inniBEB  ANB  wages  of  free  LAB0BEB8  HECEBSABY  TO 
FSBFOBM  WOBK  BOHE  BY  COITVICTB,  FOB  EACH  IKBVSTBY,  BY  STATES— 
Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 
by  convicts. 

Average  wages  iwr 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

CABPET8,  KAO. 
PAnp^l  VATll^ 

156.8 

46.9 

tl.30 

CABRIAOES  AND  WAGONS. 

Indiana 

.3 

.3 

ia90 

Maine 

49.0 
29.0 
72.0 

24.0 

2.62 
1.98 
2.00 

Michigan 

20.0 
44.0 

Texas 

Total 

150.0 

.3 

88.0 

.3 

2.164 

.90 

CASTINGS,  MACHINERY,  AND  REPAIRS. 

Calif 0  mia 

33.0 

5.0 

136.0 

40.0 

3.0 

8.0 

1.0 

.       260.0 

8.2 

.3 

42.2 

20.0 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

3.00 
3.00 
2.22 
3.00 
3.00 
.75 
2.50 
2.50 

Colorado 

New  York. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Boiith  CarollinA-^ ...  - 

«••••■•»■• 

Texas 

151.0 

Total 

486.0 

227.7 

2.481 

.. 

CEMENT  BLOCKS. 

South  Dakota 

12.0 

3.0 
360.0 
644.2 
295.8 
124.5 
155.0 
650.0 

78.0 

86.0 
468.0 
445.6 
120.0 
551.0 

67.2 
217.0 

72.0 

4.8 

.7 

202.0 

169.2 

163.8 

62.0 

52.0 

329.5 

26.5 

22.0 

26.0 

215.0 

60.0 

179.9 

24.1 

130.0 

18.0 

2.00 

3.00 
1.061 
1.75} 
1.29 
1.50 
1.75 
1.391 
1.52 
.67 
1.80] 
1.70J 
1.40 
2.09) 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 

CHAIRS,  TABLES,  ETC. 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

18.0 
.1 

35.0 
.1 

1.15 

Indiana 

1.05 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

• .  • . 

27.0 

15.0 

.75 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

194.0 
40.0 

.71 

7.0 

.76 

New  UamDshire 

........ 

Pennsylvania 

.......... 

Vermont 

.... 

Total 

4.246.3 

52.1 

1.680.7 

284.1 

1.55) 

.771 

CHARCOAL. 

Texas 

24.0 
5.0 

16.0 
5.0 

2.00 
.75 

CLEANING  8TATEHOUSE. 

South  Carolina. 

CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Alabama 

25.0 

25.0 

.50 

A  ri  Kona 

6.0 
57.2 
35.5 
61.0 
06.6 
30.0 

3.0 

80.8 

161.4 

73.1 

63.2 

2.5 
23.5 

8.6 
30.5 
30.0 

9.0 

1.6 

15.0 

118.5 

68.0 

42.5 

2.50 
1.851 
3.00 
1.361 
1.35 
1.50 
2.00 
1.841 
.      .941 
.64 
1.17J 

6.8 

4.6 

.50 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

12.0 
2.0 
5.0 

6.0 
1.0 
4.0 

1. 00 

Delaware 

1.00 

.75 

Idaho 

Illinois 

3.0 
19.2 
12.6 

6.8 

27.0 
8.6 

12.6 
3.5 

1.12} 

Indiana 

.89 

Iowa 

.50 

Kansas 

.75  J 

834 


HEPOBT   OY  TH^ 
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Table   OI.— SYSTEMS   OF   WOB^,   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AXD 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

K.---817]aiABT  07  VTTIEBEB  AHD  WA0X8   07  FBBS  LAB0BBB8  NBCS8SABY  TO 
FXBFOBM   WORK   DOHX    BY   COITVICTB,  TOR   RAGE   IHDVBTRY,  BY    STATES^ 

Continued. 


Indnstry  and  State. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  j^r- 
form  work  done 
by  convicts. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

CLOTHING,  ETC.— concluded. 
Kentucky 

13.0 
26.0 
65.0 
111.0 
75.0 

5.5 
26.0 
23.0 
65.5 
93.0 
66.5 

3.6 
14.0 
76.5 

4.0 

1.0 

SI.  22! 

.50 

Louisiana 

60.0 

14.0 

804.2 

224.0 

120.8 

68.9 

50.0 
2.0 
418.0 
26.0 
13.4 
21.7 

10.75 
1.00 
l.Sli 
1.57 
2.03) 
1.44} 

Maine 

.99 

Maryland _ . . 

1.00 

Massaehuaetts 

1.25 

Michigan 

1. 00 

Minnesota 

20.0 

14.0 

107.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.00 

Misflissipnl 

.50 

Mlasoun 

109.0 

86.0 

.75 

.55 

Montana 

1.25 

Nebraska 

17.0 

2.5 

1.0 

310. 5 

11.8 

487.0 

13.5 

1.5 

.5 

208.0 

2.2 

.69) 
2.50 
1.50 
1. 00 
2.50 
1.96f 

.76 

Nevada 

New  Haropshixe - 

4.0 
101.0 

2.0 
36.6 

.76 

New  Jeraev 

1.00 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

174.0 
23.1 

182.6  !          47.0 

1.22§ 

.50 

North  Carolina 

26.4 

North  Dakota 

1.6 

60.0 

18.9 

127.0 

246.0 

6.0 

6.0 

18.0 

49.0 

6.0 

2,0 

9.0 

13.9 

464.2 

180.8 

7.0 

71.0 

.8 

25.0 

6.3 

2.00 
1.65 
2.0.34 
2.00 
.75 
1.00 
2.50 
1.75 
1.91} 
2.50 
1.25 
2.25 
2.374 

!ft3 
2.00 
1.50 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTanfa 

142.0- 

10.0 

2.0 

7.0 
8.0 
6.0 

-  •  •  - 

120.9 

120.0 

2.0 

.83^ 

1.041 

.75 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

2.4 

7.0 

34.0 

3.5 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

6.6 
24.0 

5.0 

.75 

V'ermont 

1.5 
6.0 

11.0 

.97  J 

Virginia 

Washington 

4.8 
25.0 

4.0 

1.8 

1.46 

West  Virginia 

288.0 
173.2 

15.0 

1.20 

W  isconstn 

Wyoming 

3.0 
42.3 

United  States  nrisons 

,.,, 

Total 

4,175.9 

1,048.8 

1.992.1  1        855.5 

1.32 

.921 

COKE. 

Tennessee 

83.0 

1.0 
92.0 
9B.6 
29.0 
15.0 

40.0 
.2 

l.IO 

3.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.20 
.75 

COOPER AOB. 

Calif  o  mia 

Illinois 

40.0 
65.0 
29.0 
15.0 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Total 

2X5.6 

149.2 

I.-WJ 

COTTOK  AND  WOOLEN  QOOD8. 

Indiana 

44.9 
213.0 
243.0 

25.0 

40.0 
55.0 

.5.> 
1.75 
1.A4 
1.50 

Massachusetts 

15.0 

.75 

New  York 

115.4 
20.0 

Pennsyl  Vfuila 

Total 

525.9 

230.4             15.0 

1 

1.415; 

.75 

COTTON  OINNINO. 

Texas 

1.8 

351.0 
14.8 
36.0 

1.8 

1.25 

1.44 
1.13 
1.50 

COTTON  O0OD8. 

New  York 

118.0 

Pennsylvania 

5.5 
28.0 

Texas 



Total 

401.8 

149.5 

1.44 
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Tabub    IO.— systems   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

K.-4U]niABT  07  HmCBEB  AKB  WAOES  OF  FBBE  LAB0BEB8  KECSSSABT  TO 
FEBFOBJC   WOBK   BOVX   BY   COVYICTS,  FOB   BACH   DTBUSTBY,   BY    8TATB8— 

Continued. 


Industiy  and  State. 

Number  of  oon- 
▼icta  employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 
by  convtots. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

COTTON  WASTE. 

Massachusetts 

24.0 

10.0 

5.0 
3.1 
3.2 
5.0 

18.0 

10.70 

EUCCTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIKS. 

New  York 

3.4 

2.0 
2.6 
1.0 
3.5 

S2.90 

3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.07i 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Arir.ona 

California 

New  Mexico 

IVexas 

.••.....•• 

Total 

16.3 

9.1 

2.07J 

. 

ENAMELED  WARE. 

West  Vinrtnia 

89.4 

343.3 

2.0 

159.0 

99.1 

116.9 

54.0 

93.8 

52.0 

203.0 

16.0 

51.0 

139.4 

107.3 

68.0 

80.0 

681.7 

10.0 

09.0 

364.0 

144.9 

63.3 

767.1 

111.0 

24.0 

22.0 

3.5 

79.0 

84.9 

7.4 

185.5 

202.5 

16.3 

11.0 

61.2 

297.0 

12.5.0 

212.0 

61.0 

44.0 

2,578.4 

23.2 

13.0 

40.0 

48.0 

31.0 

98.7 

80.0 

48.0 

343.3 
.5 

159.0 
39.9 
3S.7 
29.7 
35.1 
17.0 

108.0 
12.0 
23.0 
36.9 

107.2 
35.5 
20.0 

581.7 

4.7 

34.5 

151.0 
66.0 
27.5 

1.20 
.47 

VARMINO. 

Alabama 

21.5 

21.5 

.32} 

Arizona 

2.00 

A  rkansas 

26.0 

26.0 

.75 
1.29 
2.00 
l.lOi 

.71* 
1.26 

.68 
1.50 

.40 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

16.0 

4.0 

1.00 

Dlstript  of  C"i^Tmbi<»^ , .   . , 

Geo  rgi  a 

130.5 

80.5 

.48 

Idaho 

Illinois 

1.32) 

Ind  lana 

2.0 

2.0 

.94$           1.25 

Iowa 

.54    

Kansas 

.75 

Kentucky 

.75 

.75 

1.11) 

1.03 

i.m 

.75J 
.93i 

1.00 
.37} 

1.25 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

5.0 

1.0 

1.00 

Michif;an 

Mississippi 

746.6 

Missouri 

109.0 

6.0 

22.0 

2.0 

45.3 

46.0 

1.6 

61.3 

222.2 

9.0 

9.0 

24.0 

53.0 

62.6 

250.0 

25.0 

29.0 

2,311.7 

8.7 

3.4 

40.0 

17.0 

19.0 

92.4 

71.3 

Montana ^ 

Nebraska 

.59 
2.00 
1.04 
1.00 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

2.00- 

* 

New  York 

l.lOJj 

.50^ 
1.00 
1.00 

.97| 
1.30 
l.y> 

.47] 
1.43 
1.20 

.yji 
1.26JI 
1.43 

.65 
1.47* 

.55j 
.84J 

11.8 

12.5 

.361 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

84.0 

51.0 

.76 

Utah 

Ve  rmon  t 

Virginia 

• 

Washington ...........  . 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

8,044.4 

296.8 

6,143.2 

198.5 

.88i 

.531 
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Table    111.— SYSTEMS   OY  ^OUK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

K.— SUmCABY  OF  KUMBEB  AHB  WAGES  OF  FBEE  LAB0BEB8  HECES8ABY   TO 
FSBFOBH    WOBK   BOHB    BY   COITYXCTS,   FOB   EACH   DTDUBTBY,  BY    STATES— 

Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  laborers 

necessary  to  i>or- 

form  work  done 

by  convicts. 

Average  waxes  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

rLOUS  AND  MEAL. 

Pennsylvania 

2.0 
2.0 

1.9 
2.0 

»2.60 
1.00 

Virginia 

Total 

4.0 

3.9 

1.73 

OAB,  ILLUMINATING  AND  HXATINO. 

Pennsylvania 

24.0 

21.8 

2.9 

150.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4.8 

137.0 

44.0 

60.0 

1.0 

.5 

70.0 

5.0 

15.0 
18.0 

2.40 
1.56 

GLOVES  AND  MITTENS. 

Indiana 

HAMMOCKS. 

Illinois 

1.0 

11.00 

HABDWAXX,  SADDLERY. 
Ohio 

75.0 

0.3 

2.0 

4.8 

GO.O 

20.0 

16.8 

.2 

.1 

35.0 

1.0 

3.00 

2.50 
.75 
.75 
1.25 
2.50 
2.33 
2.50 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 

HARNESS. 

California 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kent  ucky 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Total 

315.3 

140.2 

1.661 

HOSIEBT,  ETC. 

Illinois 

327.9 

32.2 

4.0 

30.0 

40.0 

141.0 

20.0 
30.3 
1.0 
7.0 
26.7 
35.0 

182.0 

1.50 
.66 

1.25 

1. 169 
.76 

1.25 

.70 

Indiana 

.......... 

Maryland ' 

Massachusetts 

New  liampshiro 

New  York 

'2.1 

11.0 
29.0 
56.0 

.1 

.7 

4.1 

141.0 

36.0 

1.25 

Ohio 

.75 

Pennsylvania 

127.9 

223.0 

154.0 

30.0 

67.3 

74.3' 

60.0 

124.5 

9.7 

67.3 

1.37i 
.60 
1.013 
2.00 
1.25 

.80 

South  Carolina 

.60 

Tennessee 

.60 

Utah 

Wisconsin. 

Total 

1,177.3 

98.7 

455.8 

363.9 

1.08 

,65i 

HOUSE  FURNISmNG     GOODS,     MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 

Indiana 

1.0 
60.0 

12.5 

.5 
28.0 

6.3 

1.00 
1.60 

1.00 

New  York 

Total 

51.0 

12.5 

28.5 

6.3 

1.59 

1.00 

ICE,  MANUTACTUBED. 

California 

1.0 

14.0 

6.0 

1.0 
4.5 
3.6 

3.00 
1.50 
2. 07  J 

Tennessee 

Total 

21.0 

9.0 

1.89 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

hio 

300.0 

150.0 

1.50 
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Tabub    III.— systems   of   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

K.— BITICMABY  OF  NTTMBES  ANB  WA0E8  OF  FBEB  LAB0BEB8  NBCBSBABY  TO 
FBBFOBH  WOBK  BOBB  BY  COBYIOTS,  FOB  BACH  DTBUBTBY,  BY  STATES— 
Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  n«e 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TBtOV  AND  8TEIL,  CHAINS. 

Indiana 

164.4 
3.2 

05.0 
1.0 

$1.50 
2.50 

LAT7NDBY  WOBK. 
TlHnols 

28.0 
11.0 
11.0 
26.0 
5.0 
12.0 

10.0 
7.0 
3.0 

13.0 
4.0 
4.0 

11.00 

Indiana 

1.00 

Kent  ucky 

.75 

MassachuBetts 

1.25 

New  York 

3.0 

2.0 

2.00 

1.00 

Pflniiiiylv^Tlla 

.81} 

Total 

6.2 

93.0 

3.0 

41.0 

2.16i 

1.04i 

LEVEE  BUILDINO. 

Louisiana 

315.0 
5.3 

315.0 
5.3 

"••••--••- 

1.25 
1.00 

Mississippi 

Total 

320.3 

320.3 

1.24i 

LIME. 

Colorado 

09.2 
6.2 

20.1 
1.2 

2.00 
2.00 

New  Mexico 

Total 

105.4 

21.3 

2.00 

LOADING  AND  UNLOADINO  YESSELS. 

Calif  omia 

14.6 

1.0 

361.3 

863.0 

4.0 

43.8 

3.6 

.2 

361.3 

950.0 

4.0 

48.2 

2.00 

4.00 

1.10 
.99) 
1.00 
1.00 

LOCKSMITHTNO. 

California 

LT7MBEB. 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

North  f?ft'«lina , 

1,272.1 

1,363.5 

1.02i 

Maryland 

166.0 
15.0 
108.0 
134.0 
146.5 

83.0 

7.5 

137.0 

60.0 

37.4 

1.50 
1.75 
1.75 

.m 

1.99i 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Total 

659.5 

324.9 

1.54) 

MATTBESSES. 

Arizona 

1.0 
10.5 

.1 

2.50 

2.86i 

New  York 

4.5 

1 

Total 

11.5 

4.6 

» 

2.8.5} 

MINING,  COAL. 

Alabama 

675.0 
675.0 
380.0 
552.0 
3.0 

403.0 
742.0 
190.0 
276.0 
2.0 

2.75 
1.16i 
l.fcO 
1.10 
.50 

Kansas 

West  Virginia. 

* 

Total 

2,185.0 

1,613.0 

1.62J 

9061— 0(^ 


a  Including,  in  1  institution,  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore. 
-22 
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Tablb    Ilia— systems   OY  ^^ORK.    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OP   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC-Continued. 

K.— SUXHABY  OT  BlHIBBm  AID  WAQBt  OF  FREE  LAB0EBR8  HSCKSSART  TO 
PSRFORK  WORK   DORR   BY  CORYIGTS,  FOR   EACH   DIBVtTRY,    BY  8TATB8— 

Continued. 


Total j    3.505. 


MlMottrl. 


BADDLBTSBIS. 


Ixulustry  and  Slata. 

NoBibar  ol  oon- 
▼lets  emptoyed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  oODTlets. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  n^ee 

laborers. 

Mate.      FaauUe. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

MINIKQ,  PH08PHATS. 

Florida ^ 

375.0 

.1 

16.9 

53.T 

2.0 

8.S 

4.0 

4.0 

19.) 

6.0 

20.0 

13.0 

11.0 

&0 

123.0 

4.0 

40.0 

9.0 

3.0 

6.0 

662.5 

.1 

6.0 

25.0 

2.0 

4.2 
.6 
2.0 
4.8 
4.0 
6.0 
4.3 
7.0 
8.0 

36.6 
2.0 

14.2 

4.5 

.8 

2.0 

11.00 
1.50 
1.66i 
l.QQ 

1.50 

.75 
4.00 

.75 
1.12i 
1.00 
2.50 
3.00 

.C6i 

NETS,  nSH. 
Penrnyly^piA.. , , -  ,...t.   - 

rACKINO  AMD  MOYINO. 

Rlc^igan 

PICTVSX  MOLDINGS. 

lUinots 

rowsB  Aim  irsAT  plaivt. 
Michigan 

• 

PBXIITINQ. 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland ..., 

Maw-iachiiAfittfl  ^ . » 1 

Mi  nnesota 

Nebraska 

.50 

New  York 

2.91 

«.50 
2.'l0i 

.75 
2.00 
1.25 

Ohio 

Rhode  Ii4and 

South  Dakota 

United  States  prisonB 

Total 

275.7 

100.8 

2.04^ 

........ 

mAlUtOAn  BUILDING. 

Arkansas                                   ........  ^ 

aso.o 

121.9 
76.0 

269.0 

134.1 

75.0 

1.25 
1.00 
1.50 

North  CaroUaa 

Texas 

Total 

456.9 

468. 1 

1.21! 

* 

B0AD8  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

California 

81.3 

4.0 

83.0 

83.5 

1,062.0 

20.0 

1.6 

32.8 

60.0 

8.8 

26.5 

22-0 

850.6 

5.3 

122.0 

65^.5 

314.7 

40.0 

16.1 

36.8 
2.0 

62.7 

67.6 
1,146.8 

10.0 
1.5 

10.0 

1.65i 

Connecticut ^ 

1.60 

1.40i 

1.13 

Florida 

■■**•*•■■■ 

Georgia 

.97    "  :""" 

Kansas.  .> « 

.^m    «■«*•    ••    m    •• 

1.25 

Michigan 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
.94i 
1.50 

Minnesota 

' 

Missouri 

-  . 

41.0 
4.3 

26.5 
8.0 

Now  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 



New  York 

North  Carolina 

1,028.4 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



4.0 

48.0 

676.9 

237.7 



1.50 
.75i 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

2.0'' 

2.6 

1.52} 

SI.  00 

Virginia 

40.0 

.65 
2.25 

W  ashingt  on 

.......     .| 

8.2 

1 

SASH,  DOORS,  ETC. 


New  York. 


3.505.7 

2.0 

3, 460. 3 

2.0 

1.01 

161.0 
42.0 

120.0 
17.0 

1.25 
3.78 

1. 00 
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Table    HI*— STSTEMS   OF   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— ContiBued. 

K*— SVKXART  OF  OTHBBm  ABD  WASIB  OF  FBES  LABOSBBS  BXCBSSABT  TO 

rsKFrnm.  wobx  sqbe  by  coBixcn^  for  each  iBiiugTRy,  by  statbs— 

Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 

Nunbar  of  oon- 
¥iotB  employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  coDTiets. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  {red 

laborers. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

SOAP. 

Iowa 

2.0 
1.0 

.......... 

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 

SLOO 

ICaryland 

1.25  ; 
1.50  1 
2.50  i 

Pennsylvania 

2.0 

.......... 

Wa«hlnirtAn , . . 

1.0 

Total 

6.0 

3.8 

1 

1.58 ; 

STONB    QUABRTUIG,    CXTTTIirO,    AND 
CBU8HIK0. 

California 

371.2 

54.1 

6.5 

6.0 

194.0 

41.0 

3.0 

25.0 

91.0 

114.0 

2S.8 

67.0 

6.5 

212.0 

349.5 

67.1 

50.0 

17.41 

104.0 

6.0 

13.0 

04.0 

125.5 

15.6 

2.0 

2.5 

74.0 

8.3 

1.5 

12.5 

1 

2.00 

Colorado 

2.50 
1.00 
2.90 
2.251 
.75 
3.00 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Illinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

1.50 
1.00 

Maryland 

MassachuBetts 

68.0 
23.0 
20.0 
53.0 
3.9 



2.00    

Michigan 

Missouri. 

3.00 

1.50 

2.50 

1.6U 

2.231 

N6Tada. ................................. 

New  Jcrsay 

133.5 
102.0 

*     *     ■  * 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

73.8 

LOO   

Ohio 

8.0 
11.0 
13.0 

1.25    --- 

Oregon 

2.00 
1.75 
l.OM 
3.03] 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

.'.'.'.'.'.'.',''. 

3.0 

3.1 
24.0 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

1.75  ■ 

1 

Total. 

1,918.1 

781.2 

1.82*' 

■TQVZ  HOLLOW  WARS. 

Alabama 

56.0 
188.0 
255.4 

47.0 

43.0 
140.0 

40.0 

42.0 
112.0 
127.7 
20.0 
32.0 
70.0 
25.0 

1.75 

Illinois 

I.  SO 
2.00 
1.60 
2.75 

Indiana 



^^^ 

Kentucky.. 

Maryland 

Ohio ^ 

2.50  ' 

Tennsssee 

1 

l-«i 



Total 

769.4 

428.7 

1.94 

BTOVXa. 

0  regon 

119.0 
95.0 

50.0 
60.0 

3.00 

Tennessee 

1.75 

214.0 

110.0 

2.31f           

1 

\ 

Kantuoky..... 

22.0 

1.0 
10.5 
1.0 
2.0 
8.1 
1.0 
74.0 
2.0 
5.0 

10.0 

.2 
2.4 

.5 
1.0 
4.0 

.2 
22.5 

.75 

TmSMITHXVa,   COPPESflMITHnfO>   Ain> 
SBSST'IBOK  WOKJUNO. 

2.60 

California 

2.91J: 

1.40 

Maryland 

1.00 

2.50    

New  Mexico 

2.50    

New  York 

2.20    

Pennsylvania 

1.0 
2.0 

i:!:!*.::::! 

2.50    

1.25  1 

t 

Total 

104.6 

33.8 

1 

2. 194  

■ 

I 

840 


BEPora:  ou  iTffi  ^^Hmissioneb  of  labor. 


Table   III.-SYSTEMS   OF   WOIlK»    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

K.— SmnCABY  OF  HinCBEB  AND  WAGES   OF   FBEE  LAB0BEB8  KECESSABY  TO 
PEBFOBK   WOBK   DOBE   BY   COKYICTS,  FOB   EACH   IKBTTSTBY,   BY   STATES— 

Continued. 


Industry  and  State. 

Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 

Free  laborers 
necessary  to  per- 
form work  done 

by  convicts. 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.       Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TOBACCO  AND  CIQAB3. 

Indiana 

3.0 
117.0 
170.0 

6.0 

1.5 

11.00 

Michigan 

117.0 
85.0 

10.80 

Ohio 

1.00 

I'ennsylvanla 

4.3 

1.50 

Total 

296.0 

5.8 

202.0 

1.37 

.88i 

TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Virginia 

2.0 

11.0 

168.1 

676.2 

34.0 

2.0 

4.5 

168.1 

847.0 

31.0 

.75 

2.12 

1.25 
1.00 
1.05} 

• 

TBUNK8  AND  VAU8E8. 

llassachuaetts 

TXJRPENTINE  AND  ROSIN. 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Total 

778.3 

1.046.1 

1.04i 

UMBRELLAS. 

Massachusetts 

84.0 

110.1 

110.0 
14.0 

35.0 

1.25 

1.45 
1.25 

1.00 

WHIPS. 

West  Virginia 

62.0 

56.0 
7.0 

WIRE  GOODS. 

Ohio 

Total 

124.0 

63.0 

1.42) 

"•■""••••• 

WOOD,  CUT  AND  SAWED. 

Arizona 

2.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.1 
6.4 
^  45.0 

.4 

1.0 
1.7 
4.1 
7.0 
30.0 

2.00 
1.25 
1.25J 
1.00 

1.50 

Connecticut 

Maine 

....•••.•. 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Total 

(i3.5 

44.2 

1.37i 

WOODEN  OOODS.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  York 

42.0 

1,503.7 
111.0 
fiOl.O 

1,644.  4 
372.7 
75(k0 
198.9 
271.0 

1,034.7 

3.095.0 
28.0 

2,401.9 

1,319.1 
777.3 
996.7 

1,560.0 
946.7 
445.0 



14.0 

1,317.7 

28.9 
591.0 
504.0 

95.4 
400.2 

67.1 

102.7 

1.477.1 

3,238.8 

17.1 
811.4 
729.5 
535.2 
610.4 
829.5 
946.7 
185.6 

2.00 

1.48 
2.  411 
1.07i 
1.98 
2.43 

i.m 
i.ooi 

1.56J 
l.OOil 
l.Oli 
1.75 
1.79 
1.33 
1.12 
1.60 
1.49 
.91i 
1.78J 

ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

Alabama 

46.5 

46.5 

.42 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

26.6" 

6.8 

26.0 
4.6 

.40 

California 

.60 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

12.0 

18.0 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 

18.0 

1.00 

Delaware 

1.00 

District  of  Columbia 

.81i 

Florida 

Georgia 

130.5 

80.5 

.48 

Idaho 

lUinois 

49.0 
45.1 
12.6 
6.8 
51.0 
26.0 
65.0 

299.0 
24.3 
12.6 
3.5 
23.5 
26.0 
23.0 

;«' 

Indiana 

.60 

Kansas 

.75* 

.86{ 

T^iiisiana _    , 

.60 

Maine 

.99 
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Tabijs    III.— systems   of    WORK,    INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

K.— STTXHABY  OF  HTJXBEB  AKD  WAGES   OF  FBEB  LAB0BEB8  KECBSSABT  TO 
PEBFOBX    WORK   DOKE    BY   COKVICTS,    FOB   EACH   IHOUSTBY,  BY   STATES— 

Concluded. 


Industry  and  State. 


ALL  iKDUSTRiBS—concluded. 


Maryland 

Masaachuaetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Ilampstaire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons. 


Total. 


Number  of  con- 
victs employed. 


Male. 


49,456.0 


Female. 


1,832.2 

111.0 

2.388.0 

106.0 

1,371.8 

34.0 

782.5 

20.0 

802.5 

14.0 

1,866.0 

107.0 

33.0 

8.0 

235.5 

1.0 

15.4 

271.0 

4.0 

1,234.8 

101.0 

109.5 

3,923.5 

179.7 

1,311.2 

34.9 

96.1 

2,223.0 

40.0 

237.1 

1,672.1 

165.0 

44a  0 

10.0 

1,121.5 

31.0 

105.0 

1.312.0 

56.0 

3,705.9 

86.0 

89.2 

6.5 

282.0 

24.0 

1,118.0 

47.0 

277.3 

4.8 

817.3 

25.0 

700.7 

123.3 

897.5 

1,716.2 


Free  laborers 

necessary  to  per- 

form work  done 

by  convicts. 

Male. 

Female. 

973.8 

65.5 

558.9 

407.8 

556.7 

301.0 

344.0 

3.6 

782.0 

14.0 

1,456.0 

76.5 

7.2 

4.0 

143.7 

1.0 

&9 

147.5 

2.0 

771.7 

35.5 

54.8 

1,375.4 

51.1 

1,534.6 

37.9 

51.2 

• 

1,062.5 

106.7 

102.0 

515.6 

129.0 

109.0 

120.0 

1,023.9 

143.0 

41.1 

740.0 

36.0 

3,060.2 

53.0 

31.5 

5.0 

123.9 

11.0 

866.0 

35.0 

87.8 

1.8 

502.0 

15.0 

541.6 

43.5 

519.9 

30,547.2 

2,253.9 

Average  wages  per 

day  of  free 

laborers. 


Male. 


I1.50f 
1.63} 
1.62 
1.65' 
l.OOl 
1.22 
1.46: 
1.271 
2.524 
1.153 
1.47A 
2.  Ill 
1.88 

.89 
1.59i 
1.65 
2.24 
1.70 
1.14 

.68 
1.88 
1.25 
1.21 
1.80 
1.70 
1.42 
2.07 
1.22 
1.16 
1.54 
1.64  • 


1.31} 


Female. 


SI.  00 

'.m 

1.00 
.50 
.55 

1.25 
.75 


.76 
1.00 


•SI 


.60 

.76 

.75 

.971 

1.00 

1.46 

1.20 


.82i 


L.— SUKMABT  OF  HOTTBS  OF  WOBK   AT  PBOBVCTIVE   LABOB  IN   PBNAL  IKSTI- 

TUTIONS,  BT  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  182.] 


State. 

Number  of 

convicts  employed 

at  productive 

labor. 

Hours  of  work 

per  day 

at  productive 

labor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

* 

Alabama 

1,503.7 
111.0 
591.0 

21.4 
980.4 
561.1 

46.5 

10 

8 

10 

6 

7i 
8 

10 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

26.0 

10 

California 

Average 

1.562.9 

7.7 

Colorado 

275.4 

5.0 

8.0 

377.0 

152.0 

774 

4 

8 

9 

10 

Connecticut 

12.0 

9 

A  veracrc 

542.0 

■ 

12.0 

9.2 

9.0 

342 
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Tablb  ai*--STSTEM5    OF   WORK,  INBUSTOIES,  VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.-€ontinue<L 


li. — BVUMABT 


OF  HOUBl  01  WOBX  AT  PB0DT7CTITX  LABOB  Uf  FXITAL   nrSTI- 
TUTtOXB,  BT  STATES — GontinaecL 


State. 

Number  of 

convicts  employed 

at  productive 

labor. 

Hours  of  work 

per  day 

at  productive 

labor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Delaware - 

153.9 

115.0 

1,034.7 

3,095.0 

28.0 

946.3 
466.8 
618.9 

7.4 

1R.0 
5.0 

8 

8 
10 
10 

8 

8 

? 

10 

8 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

8 

Georcria 

130.5 

10 

Idaho 

IlliBols 

lao 

31.0 

8 

8i 

*B.B..^*.. 

Avorafre * - 

2,038.4 

49.0 

8.4 

8.1 

Indiana. .....w-....r, -.-.-.  ,,,-,,, ,^^^t •» 

2.0 
.4 

8.0 

4 

6 

42.0 
641.2 

15.9 

3.0 

424.3 

7 
8 

n 

7 

9 

34.7 

9 

8.4 

A  veiTagv 

1.126.4 

45.1 

&5 

Iowa 

583.8 

150.3 
806.2 

12.6 

10 
8 

10 

Kansas.. 

6.8 

10 

10 

ATeram 

956.5 

6.8 

9. 7              10. 0 

Kentucky -.— 

1,470.0 
946.7 

162.0 
186.0 

51.0 
26.0 

3.0 
5.0 

10                  10 

10 
9 

10 

9 

10      !            10 

A  vftraiTP ..,.r.T.,T-T---,T,r,... 

347.0 

8.0 

9.5  1             9.6 

Maryland 

310.  2 

894.0 

40.0 

17.0 
67.0 

8      1             8 

I* 

»4 

A  VnrftBW r r^.r.^TT.T, T-, 

1,250.2  1          84,0 

8.4                8.4 

Masaachu  setts 

523.0  i          94.0 

7      f              7 

529.0 

999.0 

20.0 

317.0 

7i 
8 
8i 
9 

12.0 

8 

AvflraAC. 

2.3S8.0 

106.0 

7.  8                7. 1 

Ulcblsan 

GIG.  9 

8 
9 

582.8 

34.0 
34.0 

9 

1.199.7 

8.5  '              9.0 

Minnesota 

684.5 
802.5 

1,511.0 
144.0 

10 

MississlDDi 

14.0 

57.0 
25.0 

10 

8 

10 

10 

Missouri 

8 

10 

Ayerase. 

1,655.0 

82.0 

8.2  1              8.6 

Npl)ra8ka 

190.3 
15.4 

74.0 
122.0 

1.0 

10                  10 

Nevada 

6 

8 

8i 

New  ITaniDshirQ 

196.0 

&3 

^— — ^— 
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Tabub  III.— systems    of   WORK,    INDUSTRIES,    VALUE    OF   GOODS   AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

1..— SITMIEABY  OF  HOUBS  OF  WOBK  AT  FBODVCTIVB  LABOB   IB  FEBAL   IB8TI- 

TUnOBS,  BT  VTATBB — CiNitinued. 


aute. 

Number  of 

convicts  employed 

at  productive 

hiboT. 

Hours  of  work 

per  day 

at  productive 

labor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

New  Jersey - 

954.5 
42.0 
11.0 

240 

8 

9 

10 

8 

2.0 

10 

Average 

1,007.5 

26.0 

&1                8.2 

New  Mexico _ 

109.5 

8 

New  York 

32.7 

4 

312.0 

5 
0 

? 

8 

■ 

696.0 

895.0 

1,031.5 

682.0 

2&0 

6 

91.0 
30.0 

7 

8 

Average 

3,61&5 

179.7 

&7 

6.5 

North  Carolina 

61.5 

1,122.0 

91.7 

36.0 

8 
10 

34.9 

10 



A  verage 

1,311.2 

34.9 

lao 

10.0 

North  Dakota 

96.1 

633.0 

123.0 

1,467.0 

10 

8 

H 
10 

Ohio 

2.0 

S.0 

30.0 

8 

10 

Averaflse 

2,223.0 

40.0 

9.4 

0.8 

Oregon 

5.3 

17.4 

15&0 

6.4 

7i 
8 

84 
10 

187.1 

8.5 

Pennsylvania 

51.0 
137.0 

12.0 

7.0 

699. 1 

246.0 

eao 

24.0 
7.0 

4 
5 
6 

6i 

8 

9 
10 
12 
13 

78.0 
10.0 

8 
9 

Average............... 

1,243. 1 

88.0 

7.9 

ai 

Rhode  Island 

351.0 

70.0 
1,089.7 

11.8 

10.0 

9 

9 
10 
11 

9 

South  Carolina 

31.0 

10 

Average 

1,121.5 

31.0 

9.9 

10.0 

72.0 
1,312.0 

75.9 
3,494. 1 

15.0 

8 
10 

8 
10 
12 

Tennessee 

56.0 

10 

Texas 

8&0 

10 

Average 

3,585.0 

8&0 

10.0  1            10.0 

Utah 

m.o 

200.0 

iT 

6 
10 

Vermont 

10 

844 


BEPOBT   OY  THE 


cO^^ct 


SSIONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  HI.— SYSTEMS    OE  ^OBX.,   IKBUSTREES,  VALUE    OP  GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Continued. 

li.— SUmiABT  Olt  HOITBS  Olt  WOBX  AT  PBODVCnVE  LABOB  DT  PEBAL  IHSTI- 

TUTIOHS,  BY  8TATE8— Concluded. 


SUte. 


Vli^lnia 

Average 

Washington 

Average 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Average 

Wyoming 

Average 

United  States  prisons 

Average 

All  States 


Average. 


Number  of 

convicts  employed 

at  productive 

labor. 

Hours  of  work 

per  day 

at  productive 

labor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1,030.0 
88.0 

47.0 

9 
10 

9 

1,118.0 

47.0 

9.1 

9.0 

16ul 
197.2 

7 
10 

.8 

10 

213.3 

.8 

9.8 

10.0 

760.3 

182.0 
400.7 

25.0 

9 

8 
10 

9 

682.7 

9.4 

9.0 
114.3 

II 

123.3 

8.7 

220.0 
677.5 

7 
10 

897.5 

9.3 

56.0 

449.0 

804.8 

895.0 

7.0 

1,832.6 

1,790.1 

9,718.8 

1,684.7 

114.3 

4,600.0 

547.3 

22,368.5 

91.7 

47.8 

39.0 

7.0 

34.7 

4 
5 
6 

P 
II 

9 
9i 
10 

1? 

12 
13 

4 

26.4 

6 

193.0 

7 

261.0 
98.0 

8 
8i 

175.7 

8.0 

589.1 

9 

9i 
10 

.......... 

45,053.6 

1,385.9 

9.0 

8.7 

HI.— STTKHABT    OP   BOTIBS   OF  WOBK  AT   PBODTTCTIVE    LABOB    IB    JUVSNILB 

BEPOBMATOBIES,  BT  STATES. 

{For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  182.] 


State. 

Number  of 

convicts  employed 

at  productive 

labor. 

Hours  of  work 

per  day 

at  productive 

labor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

California 

V 

33.0 

6 

48.5 

6.8 

8 

8 

Average 

81.5 

6.8 

7.2  1             8.0 

Colorado 

49.4 
47.9 

68 

8i 

Average 

97.3 

7.0 
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Table   m,— SYSTEMS   OF   WORK.   INDUSTRIES,  VALUE   OF   GOODS  AND 

LABOR,  CONVICTS  EMPLOYED,  ETC.— Concluded. 

3I.— SUinCABT    Olt    HOiniS   OF    WOBX   AT   PRODUCTIVE    LABOR   DT   JtrVENILE 

BETORMATORIXS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 


State. 

Number  of 

convicts  employed 

at  productive 

labor. 

Hours  of  work 

per  day 

at  productive 

labor. 

Male. 

Fenuile. 

Male. 

Female. 

Connecticut 

214.0 
45.0 

r 

4 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

156.0 
363.5 

llUnoifl 

Indiana 

192.7 

193.5 

40.2 

90.0 

91.7 

Iowa 

' 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

67.0 

5 

6.3 

10 

Average 

98.0 

57.0 

4.4 

5.0 

Maryland 

431.0 
111.0 

n 

27.0 

6i 

40.0 

7f 

Average 

582.0 

27.0 

4.9 

6.5 

Michigan 

172.1 

98.0 

211.0 

5 

Minnesota 

20.0 
25.0 

8.0 

? 

Missouri 

Montana 

3i 

33.0 

4 

Average 

33.0 

8.0 

4.0 

3.6 

Nebraska 

45.2 

75.0 

227.3 

285.0 
22.0 

5 
5 

6 

8 

New  Hampshire 

4.0 
75.0 

6 

New  Jersey 

6 

New  York 

807.0 

5.5 

50.0 
429.0 

97.0 

33.0 
120.9 

29.2 

72.0 
10. 0 

5 

4 

? 

10 
8 

5 
10 

IPennsyl  vania 

77.0 

4 

South  Dakota 

'''exas 

Uteh 

6.6 
20.0 

8 

Vermont 

5 

Average 

82.0            20.0 

5.6 

5.0 

Washington 

64.0 

67.0 

118.0 

4.0 

5 

8 

4 

5 

West  Viririnia 

All  States 

8.0 

77.0 

20.0 

110.0 

34 

1,041.7 

83i:3 

743.7 

111.0 

285.0 

22.0 

49.4 

260.3 

45.0 

97.0 

40.0 

498.2 

47.9 

192.7 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

6 

7| 
8 

11 

10 

4* 

I' 

76.0 

6 

27.0 

61 

13.3 

8 

137.2 

Average 

4,402.4           330.3 

5.5 

5.2 

M6 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE. 
AND  CX)MPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUOID  BY  FREE  LABOR. 

A.— BSSCBIFTIOV  AVD  aVAHTITT  OF  OOgPS   KABS  OS  WORK  BOVS,  STC.,  BT 

HTBTITUTlOirS. 


[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  183.] 


sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


State  and  institution. 


ALABAMA. 

State  Prison  System . . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.da. 
.do. 


AKZDNA. 


Territorial  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


ARKANSAS. 


State  Ptonitentfary . 

do 

do 


...do. 


CALTTORNIA. 


State  Prison  at  Fotsom . 

do 

do. 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 


State  Prison  at  San  Quentin. 
do. 


1 


Con- 
trol. 


State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Tor. 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 


State 
State 
State 

State 


State 
State 
State 
State 

.do State 

.do State 

.do State 

.do - State 


State . 
State . 
State . 


Sys- 
tem. 


Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
P.  A., 
P.  P.. 
S.  U.. 
8.  U.. 


S.  U 

8.  U 
8.  U 
8.  U 


8.  U. 
S.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 

S.  U. 
P.W. 
P.W. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 

8.  U. 


P.  A, 
P.  A 
P.  A, 
P.  A 

P.  A 

S.  U, 

s.  u. 

8.  U, 


S.  U.. 
8.  U.. 

8.  U.. 


State.:  8.  IT.. 


State . 


8.  U 


State.    P.W.. 
P.  A.. 


State 
State 


8.  U 


Industry. 


Farmingr. 


Lumber 

Stove  hollow  ware. . . 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 

Fanning 

Mining,  coal 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 


Boots  and  shoes 

Dlacksmithing  and  wheel w righti ng. . 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 


Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Mattresses 

Tinsmithing,      coppersmithing, 
sheet-iron  workmg. 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Brick 

Building  trades 


and 


Brick 

Railroad  building. 
Farming 


Farming. 


Blacksmrthtng  and  wheolwrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Fa  rm  ing 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel w righting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 


Fanning 

Harness 

Ice,  manufactured 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Tinsmithing,      coppersmith  ing,      and 
sheet-iron  working. 

Building  trades 

Bags 


Boots  and  shoes. 


a  Including  articles  in  this  industry  produced  under  State-use  system. 
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Table  IV ^DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTriT  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 

AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR. 

A.— BS8CHIPTI0S   AVD   dUAlTTXTT  OF   GOODS  MASS  OB  WOBX  DOKS,  ETC.,  BT 

IK8I1XUT10K8* 

[For  ezplanatiim  of  this  table,  see  p.  183.] 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand. 


Machine. 
Hand... 
Machine. 
Hand... 
Hand... 
Machine. 
Hand... 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


Machine. 
Haad... 

Hand 

Hand... 


Hand. 
Hand. 
Hand. 


Hand. 
Hand. 
Hand. 

Hand. 


Hand 

Hand  and  macli. 
Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  madi. 


Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


Hand... 
Machine . 


Hand  and  mach. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


583  bales  cotton;  8,870  biiabeis  com;  700  bushels  oats,  and 
garden  truck. 

31,685,000  feet  yellow-pine  lumber , 

Stove  hollow  ware;  dog  irons;  grate  frames 

4,742  barrels  turpentine;  13,125  barrels  rosin 

16,475  bushels  com;  358,716  pounds  raw  cotton 

524,454  tons  coal,  soft 

Stripes  and  underwear 

l,12d  bushels  com,  and  garden  track 


389  pairs  brc^ans;  690  pairs  sho^  repaired 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

350  brooms 

522  pairs  pants,  ssgulation  stripes;  544  shirts,  canton 

flannel;  974  undershirts;  850  pairs  drawers;  540  sheets; 

312  slips;  540  towels. 

3,000  electrie  lights. 

4,750  pounds  pork  prodncta 

50  moss  mattresses 

Miscellaneous  repairs 


360  cords  wood,  aplit 

125,000  adobes 

Removing  rock  bank;  extending'  aiid  repairing  prison 
walls;  and  miscellaneous  repain— masonry,  carpenter- 
ing, and  painting. 

35,885,000  hard  burned  brick 

Building  and  repairing  railroads 

457,391  pomds  raw  cotton;  975^446  pounds  cotton  seed; 

Cottonwood  timber. 
Garden  tmck,  and  clearing  up  land  for  cultivation 


Miscellaneous  repairs 

1,713  pain  brogans  made;  2,160  paics  brogans  repaired  (a) . 

MisctMlaneous  repairs,  carpentering. 

2,385  pounds  pork;  155  tons  hay;  0,942|  gallons  milk;  and 
garden  track,  etc.  (a) 

69,542  tons  crushed  rock;  4,051  cubic  feet  granite;  162  run- 
ning feet  curbing,  (o) 

Miscellaneous  repal  rs 

(0 
1,953  undershirts,  1.871  pairs  drawers,  cotton  flannel:  36 

pairs  drawers,  36  shirts.  States'  prison  regulation 
stripe;  36  shirts,  36  pain  drawen,  21  overahirts,  red 
flannel;  1.783  shirts  legulatlon  stripes;  804  cheviot 
shirts;  2,526  paire  pants,  regulation  stripes;  249  cossi- 
mere  coats;  34  ongoing  citizens'  suits;  140  outgoing  citi- 
zens' suits  renovated  and  repaired;  240  bedticks;  240 
pillow  slips;  and  miscellaneous  repain. 

(*') 
Miscellaneous  repain 

200  tons 

(«) 

11  slop  buckets,  7  water  buckets,  3  dippen,  galvanized 
iron;  56  cups,  150  plates,  1  sprinkling  can,  1  cuspidor.  3 
oil  cans,  2  wash  basins,  tin;  and  miscellaneous  repairs. 

Miscellaneous  repain^ carpentering  and  painting;  exca- 
vating and  building  walls. 

4,526,700  grain  bags;  3,980  yards  burlap,  45  inches;  920 
yards  burlap,  39  inches;  89,545  pounds  sewing  twine; 
5.075  pounds  8-ply  twine. 

2,017  pain  brogans:  90paira  slippere:  38  paire  lK>ys'  shoes; 
7  pain  women's  shoes;  9  pain  offloen'  shoes;  5,034  shoes 
repaired. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  Inferior. 
Equal 


Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal . 

Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal . 


Equal . 
Equal. 
Equal. 

Equal. 


Egual 

Slightly  interior. 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal . 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 
Equal 


Equal . 
Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 


Equal. 
Equal. 


Slightly  inferior. 


In- 
st^ 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


6  Not  reported. 


c  Included  under  public-account  system. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  <X)MPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DESGBIFnON  AHD  ftUAHTTrY   OF  GOODS  MADE  OB  WORK  DOKB,  ETC.,    BY 

nrSTlTUTlOKS — Continued. 


In- 
8ti- 
tu- 

tlOD 

No. 


3 
4 


6 
6 


State  and  institution. 


CALIFORNIA— concluded. 


State  Prison  at  San  Quentin. 
do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


San  Bernardino  Co.  Jail 

San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2, 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Los  Angeles  City  Jail 

Preston  School  of  Industry. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Whittier  State  School. 
do 


Con- 
trol. 


State 
State 
State 


State 
State 

State 
State 
State 


State . 
State. 


■do State . 

Co.... 

City 
and 
Co. 

City 
and 
Co. 

City 
and 
Co. 

City 
ana 
Co. 

City 
and 
Co. 

City . . 

State . 

State . 


State .    S.  U 


.do State 


State . 

State . 
State . 

State . 
-do State . 


..do. 


State 


.do State 

.do State 


Sys- 
tem. 


8.  U.. 
S.U.. 

s.  u.. 


s.  u 

8.  U 

8.  U 

8.  U 
8.  U, 


P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W 

8.  U. 
8.  U. 


8.  U. 
8.  U. 
P.W. 
P.W. 


8.  U. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 


s.  u. 
s.  u. 

P.W. 
p.  A. 

S.  U. 
8.  U. 

S.  U. 


Industry. 


Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Fanning 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels 

Locksmithing 

TlnsmithJng,     coppersmithing,     and 
sheet-iron  working. 

Blackemithing  and  wheelwrighting . . . 
B  uilding  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 
Blacksmithfng  and  wheelwrighting... 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

BuQding  trades «. . . . 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting. . . 
Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Farming 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting . . . 
Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 


S.  U. . .    Electric  light  and  power , 
8.  U...    Farming 


.do ,  State.   S.U...    Printing 


.do. 


.1  State.,  P.  W..    Building  trades. 
a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IT.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DSBCBIPTIOK  AHD  OTAHTITY  OF  GOODS  KADE   OB  WORK  DOBS,  ETC.,  BT 

nrSTITVTIOHS— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

(«) 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand ,.. 

(«) 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 


Miflcellaneoufl  repairs .  .^ , 

Miscellaneous  repairs , 

953  coats,  998  vests,  2,726  pairs  pants,  2,639  shirts,  SUte 
prison:  3,021  undershirts;  3,0%  pairs  drawers;  128  hick- 
ory shirts;  1,050  caps.  State  prison;  290  coats,  293  vests, 
322  pairs  pants,  201  shirts,  discharge;  56  coats,  72  vests, 
officer's  uniform;  and  miscellaneous  repairs 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

1,080  dozen  eggs;  5,356  gallons  milk;  17,732  pounds  pork, 
veal,  and  poultry;  74,220  poimds  vegetables. 

Loading  ana  unloading  vessels 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

168  large  water  buckets  216  slop  buckets,  192  dippers,  36 
spittoons,  24  water  tanks,  60  water  buckets,  galvanized 
iron;  48  small  water  buckets,  324  wash  basins,  816  cups, 
528  plates,  tin;  24  bread  plates;  36  dish  pans;  12  boilers. 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  carpentering,  painting,  and  plumb- 
ing. 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

1,800  tons  crushed  rock 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

600  pairs  shoes  zepaired 

350  pairs  pants,  200  shirts,  wool,  prison  stripes;  and  mis- 
cellaneous repairs. 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  carpentering,  painting,  and  plumb- 
ing. 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

4  miles  road  repaired 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

180  pairs  brogans;  84  leather  slippers;  900  pairs  shoes  re- 
paired. 

260  coats,  260  pairs  pants,  uniform;  390  top  shirts;  260 
shirts,  260  pairs  drawers,  cotton  flannel;  490  pairs  over- 
alls; 60  aprons;  and  miscellaneous  repairs. 

5,000  pounds  pork  and  veal;  200  tons  hay;  159,950  poimds 
milk;  and  garden  truck,  etc. 

3,600  monthly  school  magazines;  and  miscellaneous 
blanks. 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  carpentering 

12,350  pounds  beef,  pork,  and  veal;  1,025  boxes  oranges 
and  lemons. 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

743  pairs  brogans;  49 pairs laco  shoes,  ladies';  1,600  pairs 
shoes  repaired. 

100  boys'  suits,  dress;  250  boys'  suits,  fatigue;  600  pairs 
overalls,  50  baseball  suits,  26  football  suits,  36  parole 
and  dischar^  suits,  4  parole  and  discharge  overcoats, 
1,000  overshirts,  1,000  undershirts,  1,000  pairs  drawers, 
500  nightshirts,  boys' ;  12  officers'  uniforms,  suits ;  6  offi- 
cers' citizen  suits;  135  aprons;  145  waiters'  coats;  50 
waiters'  aprons;  175  uniform  dresses,  25 citizens'  dresses, 
150  nightdresses,  150  pairs  drawers,  150  undershirts, 
girls';  and  miscellaneous  repairs. 

Electric  light  for  Institution,  and  miscellaneous  repairs . . 

21,350  pounds  pork  and  veal;  1,000  chickens;  3,416  boxes 
oranges  and  lemons;  3,000  gallons  milk;  310  tons  fodder, 
and  garden  truck,  etc. 

12,000  magazines;  12.000  letter  heads;  2,400  note  heads; 
12.000  envelopes;  1,200  songs;  3,000company  roll  checks, 
and  miscellaneous  blanks. 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  caipentering  and  painting 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


In- 
stl- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


Equal 

Equal 

Sliishtly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  inferior, 

Slightly  Inferior. 

Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior , 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  Inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 

Slightly  inferior. 


Equal. 
Equal . 


Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 


3 

4 


5 
6 
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Tawjb  ir^BEaCRIPTlOlJ^  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOE-Oontinued. 

A«— BSBCBirnOS  Ain>  WAKTITY  of  goods  MADB  OE  WOaX  BOSSt  ETC.,  BT 

IK8TITUTIQSS— Oonimtted. 


In* 
sti- 
tu* 
tion 
No. 


2 
3 
4 


5 

C 


State  and  institation. 


COLOKADO. 


Stato  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


State  Industrial  School, 


.do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Reformatory. 
do 


.do. 
,do. 


.do. 
.dn. 


CONNECTICUT. 

8ta'««  Prison 


.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


State. 
Stato. 
State. 
State. 

State. 


State. 

SUte. 

State. 
State. 

State. 

State.,  S.  U. 


State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 


State 

State 


State 


do State . 

Fairfield  Co.  JaU ;  Co.... 

Hartford  Co.  Jai! I  Co.... 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail '  Co 

...  do ;  Co 

....do I  Co.... 

....do '  Co.... 

New  Haven  Co.  Jail I  Co 

W<ndham  Co.  Jail I  Co ... . 

..  ..do Co.... 

.  ..do Co 

....do I  Co.... 

...do I  Co 

....do Co 

School  for  boys State . 

do State. 

do State  . 

....do !  State. 


Sys- 
tem. 


P.A.. 
P.  A- 
S.U... 
8.U... 

S.XJ... 


8.0... 
P.  W.. 
8.U... 

S.U... 


Industry. 


S.U..- 

S.U... 

P.W.. 
P.  A. 

P.  A. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 


8.U. 
S.U. 


Cont. 


State .    P.  P 


9.U., 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
8.U.. 
P.  W. 
P.W. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
8.U.. 
S.  U.. 
8.  U.. 
P.  A. 
P.  P. 
S.U.. 
8.  U. 


UmG 

Stone  quarrylnirr  euttlnfir,  and  crushing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheeiwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes 


ClothiBg,  etc. 


Ffemnhig. 


Stone  qnarrytng,  outtkig,  and  crushing 

BuUdtng  trades 

Boote  and  shoes 


Castings,  machinery,  and  rsp&irs 
Clothing,  etc 


Farming. 
Printlhg. 


Building  trades. 
Boots  aPnd  shoes. 

Farming 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,  etc 


Farmbig 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing . 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Clothing,  etc. 


Farming 

Boots  and  shoPS 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning 

Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . . 

Farming 

Farming 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed . 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Wood,  out  and  sawed. 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 


oNot  reported. 

b  Including  articles  in  this  industry  produced  under  Stato-use  system. 
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Table  IV.— BESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OP  GOODS  MABE  OR  WORK  DONE 
AND  GQffilPARISON  WTTH  GOOD6  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BS8CSIPTI0H  ASP  WAXUTl  OF  GOOM  XAI^B  OB  WORK  BOSS,  ETC.,  BT 

IKSTIXUTIOHS^-CoDtmisNl. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Hand. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand  and  mach 
Machine 


(«) 
Hand 

Hand 

Hand  iukI  mach 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand  and  mach 


Hand 

Hand 

Sf  achine. 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


Quantity  and  deacrlptloo  d  goods  made  or  work  done. 


765.000  pounds  lime,  finished  product 

Sandstone,  cut  to  sisies 

Mise^hkaeoos  repairs 

804  pairs  brogans^  mens';  41  pairs  cEoth  sneaks,  mens'; 
1.733  ^oes,  mens  ,  repaired. 

l.OOd  pairs  pants,  322  coats,  wool,  and  3  pairs  pants,  cot- 
ton, nsmation  stripes;  2  coats  and  33  pairs  pants,  gray 
wool;  §40  shirts,  wool;  842  undershirts,  cottdn;  66 
pairs  drawers,  drilling;  90S  undershirts,  drilling;  114 
pairs  overalls;  21  pairs  jumpers;  229  hats,  mens^;  464 
towels:  31  aprons,  drilling;  62  aprons,  ticking;  85  pil- 
low ticks;  32  pillow  slips:  82  bed  ticks;  292  sheets. 

298  tons  hay;  Izj  tons  (odder;  172,200  pounds  sng^r  beets, 
32,715  pounds  onions,  and  other  garden  truck. 

Sandstone,  cut  to  sizes 

Carpentering  and  painting,  miscellaneous  repairs 

576  pairs  shoes,  bovs';  18  pairs  shoes,  nnns';  27  pairs  slip- 
pers: repair  woric. 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

183  aprons;  232  coats,  unilonn;  128  coats,  fatigue;  161 
jackets,  waiters';  106  pairs  mittens;  736  shirts;  504  un- 
dershirts; 724  pairs  trousers,  anifonn;200  pairs  trousers, 
fatigue;  389  caps,  uniform;  260  nightshirts;  511  pairs 
drawers;  13  bed  sacks;  343  napkins;  411  pillowcases;  23 
pillow  ticks;  356  sheets;  U5 towels,  roller;  96  tablecloths; 
and  misceltaneous  repair  work. 

1,184  pounds  veal;  5.49d  gallons  milk;  377  pounds  butter; 
209  dozen  GSg»;  100  tons  alfalfa,  and  garden  truck. 

6,950  Industnai  School  magazines;  140,080  miscellancons 
blanks. 

Carpenterbig.  misoeUaneoas  repairs 

231  pairs  shoes,  leather;  54  pairs  shoes,  doth;  363  half 
solos;  204heel8.(b) 

2,034  bushels  oats  and  wheat;  168  tons  hay:  103  tons  cab- 
bage, and  other  garden  truck;  pork  proaucts.^^) 

(«) 
171  pairs  pants,  75  coats.  4  vests^doth;  29  pairs  pants,  11 
coats.  Socaps.  tick;  251  shirts;  170  nadershtrts;  292  nairs 
drawers;  5.380  pairs  socks;  35  jackets,  30  aprons,  white; 
30O  pairs  mittens;  112  sheets;  50  pillowcases;  80  towels; 
106  bedticks;  126  pillow  ticks;  and  OOi  pairs  susx)enders 
repaired. 

OranitA  (luarrifid  and  eut ..« 


100.00O  pairs  cowMda  boots;  100,000  pairs  heavy  brogans; 

40JDQ&  pairs  medium  heavy  ealf  shoes;  10,000  pairs  ii^t- 

weight  calf  and  dress  shoes. 
7,500  tfhirts,  coarse  denim  and  gingham;  5.500  jackets 

coarse  denim  and  jean. 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

100,000  shoo  heels;  125,000  eut  soles  (scrap  leather) 

20,000  chairs;  8,000  chair  soatf- 

Farm  produce 

Farm  produce 

Farm  produce 

4  miles  graded  dirt,  sand,  and  graveled  roads >.. 

6  wooden  bridges  repaired 

105,000  chairs,  cane  seated 

Fruit,  vegetables,  hay,  etc 

Fruit,  v^;e tables,  beef,  pork,  hay,  milk,  etc 

Wood 

Clothing  for  prisaners 

Fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  etc 

Wood 

Fruit  and  vc^tables 

150.000  chairs  caned 

Fruit;  vegetables;  hay,  and  fod«ler,  eto 

2,500  monthly  i>apors 

e  Included  under  pubUe-aocount  system. 


Comparison  with 

goous  produccHl 

by  free  labor. 


Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 

Equal. 


In- 
sU- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 

Equal . 
Equal. 


Equal. 

Equal. 

Equal . 
Equal. 

Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal. 


Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Sligfatly  inferior 

Equal 

Slw;htly  inferior 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal.... 

Sliehtly  inforiox 

Inienor. 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior    


2 
3 
4 


5 
6 
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Table  IV.— DESCMPTIO^  ^^  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  N^lTVt  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-€ontmued. 

A.— DESCBIPTIOK  AKD  WAXTm  07  GOODS   MADE   OB  WOBK  DOHE,  ETC.,  BT 

lESTITUTIOirS— Continued. 


2 


DELAWARE. 

New  Castle  Co.  Workhouse 

do 

do 

do 


I 


Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 


Ferris  Indtutrial  School (») 


.do, 


(*) 


DI8TBICT  or  COLXniBIA. 

Washington  Asylum  Workhouse City 


.do. 


City.. 


.do City. 


.do. 


Reform  School , 

do 

do 

do... 

do 


FLORIDA. 


City.. 


Cltyc. 
City  c. 
Cityc. 
Cityc. 
City  c. 


2 
3 
4 

6 


1 
2 


4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 

II 

12 
13  . 


State  Prison  System Lessee 

do '  Losses 

Duval  Co.  Convict  Camp i  Lessee 

Escambia  Co.  Jail Co 

1 1 illsboro  Co.  Jail I  Co 

Suwanee  Co.  Jail Co ... . 


GEORGIA. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Albany 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Chattahoo- 
chee. 

State  Convict  Camps  at  Cole  City, 
Rising  Fawn,  and  Sugar  Hill. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Durham 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Ej?ypt 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Fargo 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Heartsease. . . 

State  Convict  Camps  at  Jakin  and 
Blakely. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Ix?la 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Lookout 
Mountain. 

State  Convtet  Camp  at  Pitts  and 
Worth. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Savannah 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Worth 


Lessee 

Lessee 

Lessee 

Lessee 
LessK-e 
Ix'ssee 
Lessee 
Lessee 

Lessee 
Lessee 

Lessee 

Lessee 
L(>ssec 


P.A., 
P.  A. 
P.P., 
8.U.. 

P.A., 

S.U.. 


S.U. 


8.U... 


Farm  ing 

Stone  quarrying,cutting,  and  crushing 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Clothbig,eto 


Farming. 


P.W..   Building  trades 

P.  W. .'  Roads  and  highways. 


P.A.. 
P.  A.. 
S.U... 
8.  U... 

s.  u... 


Boxes,  paper 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Lease .  Mining,  phosphate . 
Lease.  Turpentine  and  rosin. 
Lease.  Turpentine  and  rosin. 
P.  W..I  Roads  and  highways. 
P.  W . . '  Roads  and  highways . 
P.  W . . :  Roads  and  highways . 


Lease.   Brick. 
L(>ase.'  Brick. 


Lease. 
Lease. 


Mining,  coalC) 


Mining,  coal. 

Leasi'.    LumixT 

Lease.,  Luml)er.,.. 

Lease.'  Lumber 

Lease.    Luml»er.... 


Lease, 

Lease.;  Mining, coal. 


Lumber. 


Lease. I  Lumber. 

Lease.    Lumlier. 
Lease.,  Lum1)er. 


«Not  reported. 

&  Private,  with  assistance  by  county. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  Q^^^^JTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE^ 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DEflCBIFnOV  AHD  ftXTAHTITY   Og  GOODS   HADE   OB  WOBX  BOKE,  ETC.,  BT 

IK8TITUTI0N8 — Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


CompoViflon  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


In- 

aU- 

tu- 

tion 

No, 


TIand.... 
Machine. 
Hand 


Hand. 
Hand. 


Hand  and  mach. 


(«) 


Hand. 
Hand. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


60  chickens;  6  calves;  and  garden  truck,  etc 

869  perches  stone  quarried 

29,5021  dozen  short  pants,  3  grades 

19,000  heads  cabbage;  1,100  baskets  tomatoes  and  tamips; 

490  bushels  onions  and  potatoes;  and  other  vegetables  . . 
600  bushels  wheat  and  com;  20  tons  hav;  200  bushels 

onions  and  Dotatoes;  and  other  vegetables. 
350  bushels  wheat  and  com;  270  bushels  onions,  potatoes, 

beets,  and  turnips;  and  other  vegetables. 


215  aprons;  27  bedticks;  162  chemises;  95  coats;  103  pairs 
pants,  50  vests,  worUiouse-  63  coats,  87  pairs  pants,  44 
vests,  jean;  41  coats,  93  pairs  pants,  71  vests,  melton; 
12  curtains;  173  pairs  drawers;  3  dresses:  1  dress  skirt; 
134  gowns,  7  coats,  denim;  43  handkercniefs;  OOnislit- 

fowns;  62  pairs  overalls;  767  pillowcases;  146  pifiow 
icks;  602  sheets;  212  shirt  waists;  923  shirts;  57  shirts, 

womens';  166  skirts;  68  tablecloths;  721  towels;  6  under- 

bodices;  1  petticoat;  9  bolster  cases;  16 clothespin  bags; 

72  wrappers;  60  shrouds;  10  -pan  holders;  176  napkins; 

4  wash  rags;  9  hospital  robes;  20  undershirts;  2  pairs 

suspenders;  1  bolster  tick;  3  mats;  68  slips,  13  dresses, 

baby. 
13,745  pounds  pork:  1.086  pounds  beef;  219  pounds  veal; 

10.260  gallons  milk;  5  tons  hay;  12.741  heads  lettuce; 

4,495  heads  cabbage;  1,186  bushels  beets;  371  bushels 

tomatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 
Miscellaneous     repairs — carpentering,     painting,     and 

plumbing. 
Excavating  and  grading  streets;  making  and  keeping  in 

repair  roads,  bridges,  drains,  etc..  and  general  work 

incident  to  the  care  of  Rock  Creek  Park;  cleaning  streets 

and  grounds  about  Eastern  Market  after  it  is  closed  on 

market  davs. 

Plain  paper  boxes,  various  sizes  and  shapes 

Flowers,  greenhouse 

750  bo^s'  shoos,  coarse;  and  repairing 

550  suits,  uniform,  and  repairing 

Hay,  grain,  beef,  pork,  milk,  butter,  garden  truck,  and 

flowers. 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 


88,000  tons  phosphate 

10,000  barrels  turpentine;  30.000  barrels  rosin. 

300  barrels  turpentine;  1,200  barrels  rosin 

15  miles  road,  graded 

4  miles  road 

15  miles  road,  graded 


Machine 10,000,000  bricks . 

Machine 30,000,000  bricks . 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and 
Hand  and 
Hand  and 
Hand  and 
Hand  and 


mach. 
mach. 
mach. 
mach. 
mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 


62,308  tons  coal,  mixed  grades,  mined ;  10,890  tons  iron  ore 
mined;  25.000  tons  iron  ore  cast. 

156 ,590  tons  coa  1 

6,240,000  feet  pine  lumber,  cut  and  sawed 

10,000,000  feet  pine  liunber,  cut  and  sawed 

8,000,000  feet  pine  lumber,  cut  and  sawed 

20,000,000  feet  pine  lumber,  cut  and  sawed 


7,000,000  feet  pine  lumber,  cut  and  sawed , 
62,000  tons  coal,  mixed  grades,  mined 


24,000,000  feet  pine  lumber,  cut  and  sawed . 


Equal 

Equal , 

Slightly  inferior . 
Equal 


Equal. 
Equal. 

Equal. 


Equal . 
Equal. 


Slightly  inferior.. 

Eoual 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Equal 


Equal. 
Kqual. 
Equal . 
Kqual. 
Equal. 
Equal. 


Kqual . 
F^qual. 

Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal . 
Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal. 

Equal. 


12,000,000  feet  pine  lumber,  sawed Equal 

13,000,000  feet  pine  lumber,  cut  and  sawed Equal 

«CIty  institution,  under  the  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 
d  Including  mining  and  smelting  iron  o 


T 
3- 
4 
5^ 


r 

2: 


4 
5> 

6- 

7 
S- 

9- 
10» 

II 

12* 
13. 


9061—06- 


23 


a&4 


b;epoki  O'V  ib:^  ^ohmissioneb  of  labor. 


Ta^a  IV.— DiEaCRIPlK)^  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continiied. 

A^-OSICBIPIIOX  KX9  OTAHTITY  Og  CMMBft  MABX  OB  WORK  IMOfB,  XTft,  BT 

nraXITUnOHS'— Cootiniied. 


In* 
to- 

No.' 


Bt«te  «nd  inatltiitlaik 


14 


o  EOBoiA— concluded. 


15 
16 
17 


State  Con  Viet  Farm. 
do 


Baldwin  Co.ConTict  Camp 

Bibb  Co.  CooTict  Camp.,... .... 

Burko  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) . 


19  '  Chatham  Co.  Convict  Farm. 


20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 


Decatur  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
do 


Dekalb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Dougherty  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Early  Co. Convict  Camp.. 
Floyd  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Fulton  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


.do. 


26 

27 

28 
29 

30 


Glynn  Co.  Convict  Camp.. . 
Lenndefl  Co. Convict  Camp. 


Muscogee  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Richmond  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

do 

do 

Atlanta  City  Stockade 


.do. 


IDAHO. 

State  Penitentiary. . . 

do 

do 


.do. 


ILLniGIB. 


Southern  Penitentiary. 
....do 


Con- 
trol. 


State 
Stole 


Co, 
Co. 

Co. 


Sys- 
tem. 


18    Chatham  Co.  Convtet  Camp«  (3) i  Co 


Co.... 


Le 


P.  A. 
S.U.. 


P.W., 

jt .  »»  . . 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 

8.U. 


Co. 
Co. 


P.W. 
P.W. 


Co, 
Co. 


Co • . . . 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co. . .. 
City . . 


I 


City. 

State 
State 
Stote 

State 


State 
State 


P.W. 

SwU  . 


P.W 
P.W 
P.W 

P.W 

p.  A. 
8.U  . 

p.  W 

P.W 


S.U  . 
S.U  . 

au . 

8.U  . 


Indttstiy. 


Farming. 
Farming. 


Roada  and  hJglivays. 
Roads  and  hJ^vayi 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roada  and  hi^wayi . 


Farming. 


Farming. 


TarpenlinB  and  rosin. 
Roads  and  highwi^s . 

Roads  and  hi^way  s . 

Ttirpenfclno  MnA  rosin . 
Rosids  and  hlgihways . 
Fanning 


Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  hJe^ways . 

Roads  and  highways . 

Fanning 

Fanning 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 


Farming. 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


P.  A...    Brick 

P.  A...'  Stone  qnaKTytag,  enttlng,  and  cnishlag. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR--Contmued. 

A.— DSSOXIPTXOX  ASD  qUAHTITY  OF  Q00D8  XADE  OB  WORK  DOVE,  XTOm  BT 

IB8TITUTI0VS— Ocmtinued. 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  znacb. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  maeh. 


Hand. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Machine 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  dona. 


305  bales  cotton;  377,200  poimda  cotton  seed 

12.000  pounds  pork;  15,600  pounds  beef;  219,000  pounds 
bay;  7,000  busbeia  com;  700  bushels  wheat;  500  bush- 
els oata;  700gallona  sirup;  500  bushels  peas;  1,000  bush- 
els sweet  potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 

9  miles  macadam  road  constnioted:  3  bridges  built,  and 
genaral  repairs  on  roads  and  bridges. 

15  miles  road  graded,  and  general  repairs  on  roads  and 
bridges. 

40 miles  day  road  made ;  700  miles  clay  roadway  repaired, 
and  general  repain  on  bridges. 

55,446  linear  feet  gravel  road  made:  04,235  linear  feet  ca- 
nals and  ditches  cut:  520,590  linear  feet  canals  and 
ditches  drained  and  cleaned. 

2,901  pounds  pork;  64,800  pounds  hay;  30  tons  straw; 
3,732  bushels  rice;  1,326  bushels  potatoes;  865  bushels 
naas;  3,400  bushels  com:  967  gallons  sirup. 

600  bushels  com;  600  bushels  oats;  300  busiiels  potatoes; 
120  barrels  sirup. 

500  barrels  spirits  of  turpentine;  1,500  barrels  rosin 

2  milee  road  macadam iaed;  H  miles  road  built;  general 
repairs  on  roads,  bridges,  and  sewen. 

7i  xnilea  road  graded;  320  miles  road  repaired;  general 
repain  on  bridges. 

500  barrels  apirlta  of  turpentine;  150  barrels  rosin 

12  milee  road  maoadamiaed;  general  repain  on  old  roads 

6,351  pounds  pork;  150  bushMs  com;  150  bushels  beans; 
125  DUflhala  onions;  25  bushels  okra;  600  bushels  pota- 
toes; 5,000  pounds  cabbage;  26  bushels  peas;  500  bush- 
els turnips;  25  bushels  tomatoes:  10  bushels  peppen; 
500  watermelons. 

12  miles  road,  grayel,. built;  general  repain  on  roads  and 
bridges. 

75  miles  road  repaired;  general  repain  on  bridgefl»  and 
canals  drained. 

2  bridees  constructed;  52  bridges  repaired,  and  general 
repain  on  roads. 

85  miles  road  npatrad 

75  bales  cotton 

200  tons  hay;  9,000  bushels  com 

JiSI  miles  road  repdbnd ;  general  repain  on  bridges 

106,985  cubic  yards  earth  removed  In  grading  new  streets ; 
887,524  square  feet  street  macadamized;  51,924  square 
feet  Belfl^an  block  pavement;  261.650  square  feet  mac- 
adam pavement  repaired;  338  peren  masonry  wall  built; 
8,000  cubic  yaida  stone jouarried;  226.000  square  feet 
rook  gnttere  laid;  254,798  square  feet  Belgian  block 
pavement  repaired;  5  392  linear  feet  fence  rebuilt;  4,000 
linear  feet  curbing  reset;  160  manholes  built. 

3  700  bundlee  fodder;  400  buahela com ;  35  tons  hay ;  27,100 
pounds  turnips;  19,200  pounds  cabbage;  960  pounds  po- 
tatoes; 41)0  pounds  collards;  86  bushels  peas. 


250  pain  shoes,  leather;  25  pain  shoes,  canvas;  25  pairs 
shoes,  cloth,  mens';  10  cross  shoe  laces,  leather. 

40  coats,  275  pain  pants,  25  vests,  woolen;  560  shirts,  100 
Jackets,  160  aprons,  waiten*. 

40,000  pounds  pork;  1,500  pounds  beef  and  veal;  58  tons 
alfalfa;  125  tons  ice;  50,000  pounds  potatoes;  40,000 

Sounds  peaches:  8,000  pounds  tomatoep,  and  other  gar- 
en  truck. 
Quarrying,  breaking,  and  cutting  stone  for  pavements, 
foundations,  and  curbing. 


0,480.000  brick,  pressed 

15,958  cubic  yards  macadam,  2,345  cubic  yavda  rubble, 

10,993  running  feet  cut  stone  (window  and  door  sills, 

steps,  capstones,  etc.) .  • 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 
Equal 

Equal 

Equal 
Equal 
Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 


14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 


Equal.. 

Equal . . 

Superior 

Equal.., 

Equal.. 

Equal.. 
Equal . . 


26 

27 

28 
29 

30 
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Table  IV.— DliSCMPTlOK  K&X>  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  CX)MPARlSON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DB8GBIPTI0H  AXD  QUAHTXTY  OF  OOOXM  MASS  OS  WORK  DOSS,  STC.,  BT 

IHBTITUnOSa—OoDtinued. 


In- 

to- 

tion 

No. 


State  and  Institation. 


INDIAKA— continued. 

Industrial  School  for  QirU  aod  Wo- 
men's Prison. 


.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


Sys- 
tem. 


SUte. 


State. 
State. 


Reformatory <  State. 

do '  SUte. 

do State. 

State. 

Stete. 


State  Prison !  State 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


State. 


.do. 
.do. 


State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 


State 

State 


do State 

Marion  County  Workhouse Co . 

.do. 


8.U. 


8.U... 
8.U... 

Coot.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 

S,U.., 


S.U., 

Cont. 
Cont. 


Cont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 

S,U.. 


s.u. 

S.U. 


S.U. 
p.  A 
S.U. 


S.U.. 

s.  u.. 


Industry. 


Clothins,  etc. 


Clothing,  etc. 
Farming 


Chairs,  tablet,  ete 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  chains. 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Clothing,  etc 


Farming, 


Chairs,  tables,  etc. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc. 


Clothing,  etc. 
Cooperage... 


Cotton  and  wooJen  goods. 
Gloves  and  mittens 


Hosiery,  etc. 
Clothing,  etc. 


Clothing,  ete. 
Farming 


Toliaooo  and  cigars 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  cruihing. 
Clothing,  etc 


Farming. 


House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous. 
S.  U. . ..  Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

o  In  other  tables  boots  and  shoes  aro  inseparably  combined  with  clothing  in  this  institution. 
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Tablm  IV.— description  AND  QtJMTlTy  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  dAnE. 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BIBCKITKar  AMD  OTAHTOY  CT  OOOIW  XASB  OS  WOKX  DOVS,  ETC.,  BT 

rnnrvrrami — Contiiraed. 


Hand  or  machino 
work. 


Hand  and  mocb. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand  and  mach 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


Hand... 

Hand... 
Machine 


Machine 

Machine 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 


Rand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


Hand 

Hand 
Hand 


Qoantlty  and  descrlptioa  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  f  roe  labor. 


472  dresses,  2  wrappers,  lOemrtalns,  ealleo;  asiunderskfrts; 
21S  apnmsy  84  dresses,  4  suttboonets,  gingham;  424 
nightgowns,  409 pairs  drawers,  56corsei  covers,  13&ehe- 
mfses,  unbleached  muslin;  11  pairs  drawers,  6  under- 
sldrts,  bleached  muslin;  11  dresses,  graduating,  8  caps, 
India  linen;  267  sheets,  sheeting;  230 pillowcases,  1  pair 
curtains,  10  pairs  oversleeves,  muslin;  112  towels,  crash; 
36  bogs,  laundry;  71  bed  pads,  22  mattresses,  2,0S0  iron 
holders,  ticking;  46  tablecloths,  434  napkins,  25  stand 
covers,  linen*  21  belts,  black  duck;  7  shirt  waists,  chev- 
iot; 4  shrouds,  cashmere,  white;  13  skirts,  caahmefe; 
14  suits,  band,  serge;  14  skirts,  flannel;  4  dresses,  wors- 
ted; 8  dress  skirts,  wool. 

2  pairs  mittens,  wool,  knit;  34  quilts , 

204  dozen  eggs,  201  bushels  tomatoes,  lfi&  busfaehi  cabbage, 
and  other  garden  truck. 

40,000 cliairs,  rockers  and  straight  back,  wood  frame,  reed. 

15,000  go-carts,  baby's,  reed. 

1,131  tons  chains,  trace,  etc 

23,580  tons  stove  hollow  ware,  ground  and  unground 

Ill  overcoats,  295  suits,  cheviot,  etc.;  202  coats,  650  pairs 
pants,  637  caps,  grade,  cadet  gray;  1^14  shirts,  hickory; 
6,128  pairs  socks,  cotton;  140  coatst,  duck;  1,650  pairs 
overalls,  1,177  Jackets,  denfan;  1,474  undershirts,  1,408 
pairs  drawers,  cotton  flannel;  995  sheets,  sheeting,  un- 
Dleaclied;  750towels,  linen.  English;  Sfrapnms,  ticking. 

3,006  gallons  milk,  5,503  bushels  potatoes,  584  bnsbels  to- 
matoes, 8,650 pounds  cabbage,  and  other  garden  truck. . 

915  chair  seats,  Manila  fiber 

38,026  rocking  chairs,  large  and  small;  80,004  dining  chairs, 
straight  baclcedr  7,001  office  chairs,  revolving;  1,711  lawn 
chairs,  227  Roman  chairs,  wooden  seats,  oak  and  birch; 
7,294  stools,  wooden  aeats^  elm;  3,315  folding  chairs, 
maple  and  oak'  7,778  tops,  3,550  bases,  57,961  legs,  office 
cbab.  oakand  birch;  114  cradles,  swinging  basket,  elm; 
2,920  brace  arms»  oak  and  birch. 

39,000  dozen,  shirts,  drill,  men's 

135,115  barrels,  lard  and  pork,  white  oak,  tight,  wooden 
hoops. 

305,000  pounds  yam,  eotton  and  merino 

22,500  dozen  pairs  gloves  and  mittens,  leather,  men's  and 
boys*. 

7,117  dozen  pairs  socks,  56,000  dozen  pairs  gloves,  men's, 
wool. 

432  coats,  6  vests,  498  pairs  pants,  426  caps,  woolen;  1,078 
shirts,  cotton,  hickory;  641  ondershirts,  632  pairs  draw- 
ers, cotton  flannel;  304  night  shirts,  muslin;  439  aprons, 
8 pairs  jumpers,  53  suits,  discharge,  denim;  113  aprons, 
bleached  muslin;  15  pairs  suspenders,  47  coats,  linen; 
20  shrouds,  sheeting;  281  suits,  discharge,  woolen  suit- 
ins;  80  overcoats,  discharge,  overcoat  suiting;  117 
shirts,  discharge,  madras;  3.286  pairs  socks,  cotton; 
275  sheets,  809  pillow  slips,  12  bed  pads,  muslin;  909  tow- 
els, linen  crash. 

515pair8  shoes, heavy,  si^t  leather;  (o)  4  pairs  sneaks 

1,8(8§  gallons  milk,  492  doaen  eggs,  124  chickens,  115 
bales  straw,  9672§  bushels  potatoes,  4,891  heads  cab- 
bage, 5,443f  g  bushels  onions,  and  other  garden  truck. 

10,088  pounds  tobacco,  smoking  and  chewing 

62  cubic  yards  limestot»  crashed. 

232  under^irts,  men's;  101  pairs  drawers,  men's;  10  under- 
shirts, women's;  19  pairs  drawers,  womens;  cotton  flan- 
nel; 96  shirts,  top,  hickory;  17  aprons,  ticking;  10 
aprons,  10  caps,  cooks';  274  pillow  slips,  5  jackets,  9  win- 
dow curtains,  muslin;  164  shirts,  men's,  cotton  check; 
39  dresses,  calico;  146  towels,  cotton  crash;  36  pillow 
ticks,  ticking. 

13,500  heads  cabbage,  925  bushels  potatoes,  75  barrels  kale, 
200  bushels  onions,  and  other  garden  truck. 

804  mops,  scrubbing,  common,  wood  handles 

2,092  oubic  yards  limestone  crushed 


Eqnal. 


!»- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  hiferior 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal 

Eqnal 

Slightly  Inferior . 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior . 


Equal 

Equal 
Equal 
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Ta^Le  IV.— l)ESCU\YT\0>i  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITII  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DESCEIFnOH  AHD  WAHTITY  OF  0O0D8   MASS   OB  WORK   1K>VE,  ETC.,  BT 

DIBTITUTIOHB — Continued . 


In- 

8ti- 

tu- 

tiOD 

No. 


Stat«  and  institution. 


Con- 
trol. 


8y»- 
t«m. 


Industry. 


8 


INDIAN  A^ooncluded . 


8.U. 


6  I  Refonn  School  for  Boys -  State 

do State.'  S.U... 

do SUte.   8,U.. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


IOWA. 


Penitentiary  at  Anamosa State 


State 


SUte 


SUte 


do 
.do. 
.do. 


.do State 


State 
State 
State 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 


S.U. 


Farming. 


S.U...    Printing. 


P.W..'  Building  trades. 


Cont .  -   Cooperage , 

P.  A . .    Stone  quarrving,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

S.  U .  .1  Boots  and  shoes , 

S.  U..   Clothing,  etc , 


S.U 


Farming. 


.do. 
.do. 


State  .   S.  U . 
State.:  S.  U. 


....do !  State.!  S.U. 

....do I  State.'  P.W. 

....do ;  State.    P.W. 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison '  State  .,  Cont. 


.do State.   Cont. 

.do '  State,   Cont. 

.do State.    S.U. 


.do. 


State 


.do •  State  . 

State. 

State 


State  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

....do. 


8.  U.. 
P.W. 


Printing 

Tinsmithlng,  coppe remit hing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working. 
Soap 

ding  t rades 

ding  trades 


Bui 
Bui 
Agricultural  hand  tools. 


Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. 
Clottiing,  etc 


Farming. 


Building  trades. 


P.  A-.;  Fanning. 


8.  U..'  Clothing,  eto. 


do State.   S.U..'  Farming 


State 
State 


S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 
P.  W.. 


Harness 

Printing 

Building  trades. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QtlANTTTY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Continued. 

A.-DS8CBIPnOH  AHD  ftlTAWTITY  OF  O00D8   HADE   OB  WOBS  DOKE,  ETC.,  BT 

IH8TITXTTI0K8— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 


Machine. 


Hand. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand  and  mach 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

(•) 
Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


Hand 

Hand 

(•) 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


Quantity  and  deBcriptlon  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


1 ,298pairB  brogans,  crown  calf,  brass  nail , 

400,000  brick,  common 

460  coats,  706  pairs  pants,  350  vests,  Jean:  328  suits,  che- 
viot; 73  unoershirts,  73  pairs  drawers,  212  union  suits, 
bovs',  canton  flannel;  764  shirts,  cotton  stripe;  466 
pairs  overaUs,  97  aprons.  117  pairs  jumpers,  denim;  87 
niffht  shirts,  muslin,  unoleacn^d;  1,5S9  towels,  crash; 
470  sheets,  unbleached  sheeting;  842  pillowcases,  mus- 
lin; 162  napkins,  15  tablecloths,  linen;  2  aprons,  duck; 
64  pillow  ticks,  22  bed  ticks,  ticking. 

2,847  pounds  beef,  8,504  pounds  pork,  7,610  gallons  milk, 
1,691  bushels  wheat,  oats,  and  com;  35  tons  hay,  4,441 
bushels  potatoes,  6,891  heads  cabbage,  and  otber  garden 
truck. 

23,950  pamphlets,  41,400  blanks,  6,500  envelopes.  700  cir- 
cular letters,  2,100  programmes,  650  report  books,  300 
folders,  600  booklets,  400  receipts,  12,&)0  cards,  9  re- 
ceipt books. 

2  buildings,  brick,  cement  foundation;  1  building,  frame, 
cement  floor;  2,000  feet  fence.  6  plank,  cedar  posts;  24 
boiler  tubes  replaced;  1  building,  brick,  brick  founda- 
tion. 


154,046  butter  tubs,  wooden 

3,200  feet  cut  stone 

650  pairs  convict  brogans 

89  coats,  81  vests,  woolen,  discharge;  329  pairs  pants, 
woolen,  discharge  and  convict. 

1,804  pounds  beef;  17,799  pounds  pork;  5,157  pounds  lard; 
832  gallons  milk;  1,366  bushels  potatoes,  and  other  gar- 
den truck. 

Books  and  blanks 

Tin  buckets  and  cans 

Soft  soap 

Prison  building  and  walls 

General  repairs  to  buildings,  etc 

77,500  dozen  hoes;  pitchforks,  spading  forks,  and  rakes, 
steel. 

139,163  gross  pearl  button  blanks 

101,500  chairs,  solid  bottom  and  cane  seat 

708  pairs  drawers,  367  undershirts,  1,047  pairs  mittens, 
fleece  lined;  770  pairs  pants,  half  cotton,  convict  stripe; 
162  vests,  convict  stnpe;  592  shirts,  woolen;  211  suits, 
woolen,  discharge,  2,348  pairs  socks,  cotton;  486  pillow 
slips,  212  sheets,  358  aprons,  cotton;  112  coats,  stripes; 
109  caps,  wool,  stripes;  1,149  towels,  crash. 

7,299  pounds  i>ork;  7,233  pounds  lard;  6,176  pounds  cab- 
bage, 263  bushels  potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 

Brick  and  cement  conduit;  stone  building 

183  hogs;  30  calves;  1,874  bushels  potatoes  and  other  gar- 
den truck. 

Uniform  and  underclothing 

19,700  pounds  pork;  3,090  pounds  pork  products;  52,727 
gallons  milk;  200  tons  nay;  1,138  bushels  com;  8,048 
pounds  butter;  5,098  bushels  potatoes  and  other  garden 
truck. 

Repairing  harness 

Books  and  blanks 

1  dormitory,  brick;  and  repairing  buildings,  Iencec,etc. . . 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Sllgbtly  Inferior 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior.. 


SUghtly  inferior 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 


Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 

Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior . 

Equal 

Sightly  inferior. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


SUghtly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior.. 
Equal 


Equal . 
Equal. 


Equal. 
Equal . 
Equal. 
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Table  IT.— DESCRIPTION  Ain>  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WTTH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— HXBCBIPnOS  AHB  OTAHTITY  OF  GOODS   KADB  OK  WOSK  SOUS,  ETC.,  ST 

DlftXXTimOSI — Cootimifld. 


In- 

to- 

tion 

Xo. 


State  and  foatliiztioiu 


KANSAS. 


1  !  Stttte  IndustrlAl  RefoimAtory , 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


S««te 

SUte 
State 


atftte 


do State 

State  FenttantiaJT I  State 

do ^.^ I  SUte 

do ;  State 

do I  State 

.do State 


' do State  . 

I do State  . 

I do State. 

3  I  Boys' Industrial  School State. 

do State  . 


.do State 

.do State 

I 
I 

.do I  State 

.do I  State 


.do State. 


KKHTUCKT. 


1     Bnneh  Penftentiary I  State 

do State 


do. 

.do. 
.do. 


State  .  Coot 


P.  A. 

8.  U. 
S.U- 


au,. 


p.  w. 

CODt.. 

P.A.. 
S.U.. 

S.  u.. 

S.U.. 


s.  u. 
s.  u. 

P.W. 
P.  w. 

p.  A. 

p.  A. 


8.  U 
S-U 


s.u. 
s.u. 


P.W. 


Coot. 
Coot. 


I 


State  .1  Cont. 
SUte  .    S.  U 


do State. 

Penitentiary State . 


P.W. 
Cont. 


.do I  State.   Coot. 

-do I  State.   Cont. 


I  1 

do State  .1 

do Stote. 

do ,  State.! 

do I  State. 

House  of  Reform '  State  . 

do State  J 


Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 

P.  P. 
S.U. 


JJOVISIAAL. 


1     State  Penitentiary 'state.  P.  A. 

....do State.  P.  A. 

....do State.  S.U. 

....do State.  S.U. 


.do. 


State  .,  P.  W. 
o  Not  reported. 


IndOBtry. 


Fannini^. ...... . 

Boote  and  bIiom. 
Clotlisag.ete 


Faiaiing. 


Building  trades... 
Chairs,  tables,  ete. 

Binding  twtne 

Brick 

Clothii«»ete 

Fanning 


Mining,  coal 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

B uildinig  trades 

Roads  and  liighways 

Fanning 

Uaraess 


Boote  and  sIiomi. 
Clotlilng,  ete 


,  Farming 

Harness.... 


Building  trades. 


Boots  and  Aoes 

Brooms  and  bmsbes. 

Harness 


Stove  hollov  mat! . 

Teaming 

Building  trades 

Boots  and  siMes. . . 


Brooms  and  bmafaefl . 
Chairs,  tables,  ete. . . 


Chairs,  tebln,  ete 

Clothing,  ete , 

Laandi7  work. . . . 

Clothing,  ete 

Chairs,  tables,  ete. 
Farming 


Clothing,  ete. 
Farming.... 


Clothing,  ete. 
Farming.... 


Levee  building. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BESOHIPnOV  AHD  gUAHTITY  OF   GOODS  MADE   OB  WOBX  BOHS,  ETC.,  BT 

nrSTirUTIOHB— Continued. 


ITand V 

Hand 

(•) 
Hand 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand, 


Hand 

(«) 
(») 

(») 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 


iV 


Hand. 


Machine. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Machine. 
Hand.... 
Machine. 


Machine. 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


Hand. 


Quantity  and  doacription  of  goods  made  or  work^done. 


1 10  busheU  potatoes;  400  bushels  cane  seed;  1  horse;  Ibull. 

GB8  pairs,  calf  skin . 

380  coats,  127  vests,  451  pairs  pants,  half  cotton;  057  top- 
shirts,  277  neckties,  842 collars,  9  nightshirts,  86  aprons, 
cotton;  680paixsoveralls,  07  jumper  Jackets,  duck;  773 
pairs  mittens,  cloth;  526  undershirts,  569  pairs  drawers, 
cotton  flannel;  31  caps,  499  finger  stalls,  woolen;  691 
pairs  socks,  cotton;  120  bedticks,  247  pillow  slips,  148 
pillow  ticks.  493  towels,  219  sheets,  12  napkins,  cotton. 

40,354  pounds  beef:  13,370  pounds  pork;  18.^8  gallons 
milk;  7,954  bushels  com  and  wheat;  100  tons  hay;  305} 
bushels  potatoes;  13,945  pounds  cabbage,  and  other  gar- 
den truck. 

Stone  oeU  house  and  walls  and  general  repairs 

Furniture,  hard  and  soft  wooa 

2,532,545  pounds  sisal  binder  twine 

1,873,500  brick,  building 

Clothing,  prison 

26, 329  pounds  pork;  7,068  gallons  milk;  4,900  pounds  hay; 
2,394  bushels  potatoes;  38.445  pounds  caboage;  29,047 
pounds  pumpkins,  and  other  garden  truck. 

75,721  tons  coal ,  soft 

Quarrying  stone  for  macadam 

General  repairs 

Macadam 

37  hogs;  28  head  of  cattle 

34  sets  harness,  leather;  single,  heavy,  and  light  double; 
42  breast  straps;  125  hame  straps;  00  halters;  8  sets 
breeching. 

628  pairs,  calfskin;  also  1,234  pairs  repaired 

160  coats,  255  pairs  pants,  half  cotton,  uniform;  135  suits 
cassimere,  citixen:  660  pairs  overalls,  580  jackets,  duck; 
450  undershirts,  450  pairs  drawers,  cotton  flannel. 

350  bushels  com;  10  tons  millet;  and  garden  truck 

12  sets  harness,  single,  light,  and  heavy  double;  9  breast 
straps;  32  hame  straps;  1  necktie;  16  halters;  2  sets  lines; 
3  sets  breeching. 

General  repal rs 


480,000  pairs  brogans,  heavy 

744, 000  house  brooms,  second-grade  broom  corn,  ash  han- 
dles, (b) 

96,000  horse  collars,  cheap  grade;  15,500  wagon  whips; 
2.500  saddletrees,  hard  wood. 

HoUow  ware,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  skillets,  etc 

HauUng  coal  from  railroad,  etc 

Repairs  on  buildings 

762, 500  pairs  shoes,  light  calf  skin  and  cheap-grade  kid, 
women's  and  misses'. 

180,000  brooms,  broom  com.  ash  handles 

Chairs,  solid  bottom,  ash  and  oak  dining  room;  cane  seat, 
ash  and  oak  dining  room. 

Chairs,  rocldng,  wicker 

I,80O  walking  skirts,  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  women's. . . 

Laundry  work 

Women's  clothing;  bedding 

43,720  chairs,  caned 

Farm  products 


Pants  and  ahl  rts , 

1,803  barrels  sugar  ( New  Orleans) ;  664  bales  cotton;  4,084 
sacks  cotton  seed. 

Stripes,  underwear,  shoes,  etc , 

38  barrels  sugar  (New  Orleans);  200  tons  hay;  11,400  bush- 
els com,  stock;  50  bushels  peas,  cow;  500  bushels  pota- 
toes. 
Building  levees 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  Inferior. 


Equal . 


Slightly  Inferior. 
SUghtly  inferior. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
Equal 


Equal 

SUghtly  Inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 


SUghtly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 


Equal . 


Inferior. 
Inferior. 

Inferior. 


Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 
Inferior 


Eaual.. 
Inferior. 


Inferior 

Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
Equal 


Equal. 
Equal. 


Equal 

Equal 


Equal. 


b  In  other  tables  whips  and  saddletrees  are  inseparably  combined  with  harness  in  this  institution. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.~DE8CBIFnOK  AKD  ftlTANTITY   OF  O00D8   MADE   OB  WORK  DOHS,  ETC.,  BY 

IKBTXTUTIOVS — Continued. 


In- 
Bti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


2 
3 


6 
6 


Stato  and  institution. 


MAINE. 


State  Prison. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Androscoggin  Co.  Jail 

Cumberland  Co.  Jail 

do 

Penobscot  Co.  Jail 

do 

York  Co.  Jail 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

State  School  for  Boys 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


MARYLAND. 


House  of  Correction , 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Penitentiary. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

Baltimore  City  Jail. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


House  of  Reformation  for  Colored 
Boys. 


.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


State . 
State 

State 
State , 
State 
State, 
State. 

State 
Co... 
Co... 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co... 
State 

SUte 

Stato 
Stato 
State 


State 


State 
State 

State 
State 
State 

State 


State 
Stato 
SUte 


SUte 
SUto 


State 
City. 

City. 
City. 
City. 


City.. 

SUte 

and 

city. 

State 

and 

city. 


Sys- 
tem. 


P.A.. 
P.  A.. 

P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
8.  U.. 

8.U.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
S.  U.. 
Cont. . 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
S.  U.. 

P.  A.. 

P.P.. 

S.  U . . 

Urn      V     .    . 


s.  u 


Cont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
Cont. 
S.  U. 

S.  U. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 


Cont. 
S.  U. 


S.  U. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
S.  U. 

S.  U. 


S.  U. 
P.  A. 

P.P. 


Industry. 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

BooU  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes .'. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Clothing,  etc 

Soap 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

TInsmithing,  coppersmithing,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 
Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 


fl  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DE8GBIPTI0K  AKD  ftUAWTITY  OF  O00D8  HADE  OB  WOBK  BOHE,  ETC.,  BY 

IKBTITUTIOKS— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


In- 

sti- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

(•) 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 


Hand. 


(°) 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


Hand  and  roach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 


(°) 

(°) 
Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 


(«) 


Hand. 


(«) 


42, 700  dozen  brooms,  broom  com,  long  handles 

10  stanhopes;  50  surreys;  45  express;  50  democrats;  80 
piano  box;  25  runabouts. 

22  dozen  chairs,  oak,  cane  seat 

160  tons  hay 

Single  and  double  harness,  light;  express  harness,  heavy 

255  cords  wood,  hard  and  pine 

370  suits,  black  and  white  jean,  cotton  and  wool  under- 
wear, made;  also  repairing  and  mending. 

20  tons  hay 

98,472  pancakes,  sole  leather 

2,820,000  pairs  heels,  leather,  for  boots  and  shoes 

300  suits,  woolen  cloth 

058,000  pairs  lifts,  leather,  for  boots  and  shoes 

14,640  dozen  brooms,  broom  corn,  long  bandies 

1,137,500  pairs  lifts,  leather,  for  boots  and  shoes 

150  dresses,  gingham;  liS  dresses,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods;  125  suits  underclothing,  cotton  and  woolen  goods 

2,200  pounds  pork;  5  tons  hay;  45  calves  and  pigs;  and 
garden  truck. 

11.000  dining  chairs,  maple  and  oak 

275  pairs  brogans  and  75  pairs  slippers,  spilt  leather 

158  suits,  gray  dannel;  ItiO  suits,  blue  and  white,  cotton 
and  merino  cloth;  350  shirts,  cotton  cloth,  striped;  325 
shirts,  cotton  and  woolen  cloth;  200  pairs  stockings, 
woolen;  185  caps,  cashmere. 

1,211  pounds  pork  and  veal;  3.201  pounds  butter;  20.421 

auarts  milk;  189  tons  hay;  490  bushels  oats,  and  gar- 
en  truck. 


112.852  demijohn  covers,  2,156  baskets,  wicker 

60,977  cubic  feet  earth  excavated,  60  cars  building  mate- 
rial unloaded. 

30.000  dozen  shirts,  cone  cotton,  worklngmcn's 

8.778  mats,  cocoa 

450  pairs  pants,  450  coats,  woolen,  prison;  450  shirts,  cot- 
ton, prison. 

12,946  pounds  pork,  30  tons  hav,  555  bushels  oats  and 
rye,  1,200  bushels  potatoes,  2,600  bushels  turmps,  and 
other  garden  truck. 

372,000  pairs  shoes,  medium  grade,  men's  and  women's.. 

170.500  dozen  shirts,  negligee,  cotton,  men's 

13,000  feet  marble  cut  and  dressed  for  table,  bureau,  and 
dresser  tops;  42  000  feet  marble  cut  ana  dressed  for 
plumber's  supplies. 

214,500  pieces  hollow  ware 

203  coats,  604  pairs  pants,  162  vests.  321  caps,  1,192  shirts, 
woolen,  prison  stripe:  744  shirts,  cotton:  348  shirts, 
woolen;  900  pairs  drawers,  cotton:  2()7  aprons,  drilling; 
74  aprons,  cotton;  2,514  towels;  680  pillow  slips,  202 
sleeve  protectors,  cotton;  12  tablecloths;  12  pillow  ticks, 
ticking;  office  towels. 

1,000  gallons  soft  soap , 

l,4a'>,000  frmt  baskets,  64,000  pea  barrels,  27,500  crates, 
wood. 

17.065  dozen  brooms,  broom  corn,  wooden  handles 

203  pairs  shoes,  coarse,  men's 

308  shirts,  cotton;  21;8  pairs  overalls,  denim,  prison:  3 
pairs  jumpers,  denim;  44  dresses,  gingham,  women's; 
236  sheets,  cotton:  180  pillowcases.  67  pillow  ticks,  31 
bedticks,  ticking;  22  table  covers,  linen;  149  towels. 

12  ladles,  soup,  419  cups,  150  dishes,  375  pans,  tin 

949  bushels  wheat,  96  barrels  com,  2)  tons  com  fodder, 
4  bushels  turnips. 

14,549  chairs,  wooden  frames,  cane  seats , 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior.. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior.. 
Slightly  inferior.. 
Slightly  inferior.. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior.. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior.. 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior.. 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior.. 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 


2 
3 


5 


2 
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Tahle  IV^DESCRIPTIOK  AND  QIjANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

Ju— lOSCXIFTIOH  AX3  ftUAJTITY  OF  000B8   XADS  OS  WOBK  BOHB,  STG.»  BT 

niBTIXUTiOVB — Continued. 


ID- 
stir- 

ta- 

tton 

No. 


e 


state  and  institution. 


MARYLAND— concluded. 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored 
Boys. 


.do. 


do. 


Houae  of  Befuge. 


.do. 


.do. 


Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Qirla. 


.do. 


St.  Mary's  Induatrial  Scliool  for  Boys. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do, 
.do, 
.do. 

.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


Stoto 

and 

dty. 

State 

and 

dty. 


State 

and 

dty. 

State 
and 
dty. 

State 
and 
dty. 

Stote 
and 
dty. 


State 
and 
dty. 

State 
and 
dty. 

SUte 
and 
dty. 

State 
and 
dty. 

State 
and 
dty. 

Stote 
and 
dty. 

State 
and 
dty. 


State 
and 
city. 

SUte 
and 
dty. 

State 
and 
dty. 


P.  W., 

o  Not  reported. 


State 
and 
dty. 


Sys- 
tem. 


S.  U. 
S.U. 


S.  U. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 
8.  U. 


P.P.. 
S.  U.. 

Cont.. 
Cont. . 
P.  A.. 
P.A.. 

S.U.. 

s.  u.. 

S.  IT.. 
S.U.. 


Indastiy. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Clothing,  ete 


Farming 

Clothiog^etc. 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc. 


Clotblngrete. 
Clothing,  etc. 


Brooms  and  brashes. 


Clothing,  etc. 
Fan&ing 


Printing. 


Clothing,  ete. 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc. 
Pilntfaag 


BoikUng  trades. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Cootmoed. 

A.— DBSCBIPIIOH  AXB  WAHTITY  (»  QO(ffiB   IfASiK  OB  WOBX   BOKS,  BTCL,  BT 

DrSTXCmOilt— Contintiad. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


QjOABtity  and  deacripthm  of  gooda  mode  or  work  d<}iie. 


(«) 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  mach 

Hand  and  mach 

(«) 

Hand  and  mach. 

(«) 

.    («) 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand. 


(•) 


(«) 


Hand. 


800  pairs  biogaiui,  eearae. 


400  paira  panta,  400  ooats^dexdm ;  40»pa{rs  pants,  400  coats, 

woolen:  400  shlita,  cotton;  4fiO  soivts,  cotton  flannel; 

400  ondera^rts,  400  pairs  drawers,  cotton;  400  imder- 

fllklrts^  400  pads  drawers,  woolen;  12  table  covers,  linen; 

SOD  towels,  500  sheets,  200  pillow  slips,  200  bedspreads, 

cotton;  100  bedticks,  ticking. 
254  bushels  barley  and  oats,  75  tons  hay,  160  barrels  com, 

500  bushels  potatoes,  2,046  bushels  turnips,  105  bushels 

beans,  and  other  garden  truck. 
14,7S0  dozen  ahirtSf  cotton,  worklngmen's 


18,775  roses. 


294  vests,  260  pairs  pants,  29fi  caps,  60  slippers,  24  pairs 
mittens,  woolen;  200  coats,  12  vests,  240  pairs  pants, 
cotton;  40  coats,  waiter's,  duck;  26  coats,  cotton  and 
wool,  citizen's;  20 pairs  overalls,  denim;  26  pairs  pants, 
cotton,  citizen's;  210  pairs  suspenders,  webbing;  170 
aprons,  384  pairs  drawers,  922  handkerchiefs,  169  pillow 
slips,  840  shirts,  264  sheets,  cotton;  72  tablecloths,  linen; 
24/  towels,  crash;  312  undenriiirts,  cotton  flannel;  4 
bedticks,  ticking. 

6,765i  dozen  shirts,  cotton,  workingmen's 


225  dresses,  52  waists,  39  aprons,  cotton  cloth;  82  pairs 
drawers,  10&  chemises,  90  n^htgowns.  196  pillow  slips, 
196  ahottSr  cotton  cloth,  white;  65  towels;  100  napkins; 
6  table  covers. 

5,662  gross  scrubbing  brushes,  wooden  back,  Florida  grass 


40,230  dozen  shirts,  cotton,  WMklngmen's , 


146,475  rases,  carnations,  ete.,  2,68S  smilax  and  bedding 
plants,  430  bushels  wheat,  7  calves,  3  hides. 

329,838  circulars,  193,410  cards,  76,150  billheads,  68,800 
letter  heads,  135,050  envelopes,  85,501  labels,  16,200  pro- 
grammes. 7.750  books,  46,900  statements^  11,580  pam- 
phlets, 33  electrotype  prints,  25  posters. 

12  aprons,  duck;  338  caps,  l,n8  shirts,  564  pillowcases, 
cotton;  5  dOAka,  wooten;  669  ooats,  412  jackets,  1,276 
pairs  pants,  370  vests,  woolen  and  cotton;  1,636  pairs 
drawers,  178  undershirts,  cotton  flannel;  14  Brothers' 
habits. 

1,150  pounds  pork,  134)25  gallons  milk,  1,063  pounds  but- 
ter, 90  tons  nay,  225  tons  ensilage,  806  bushels  potatoes, 
6,500  heads  cabbage,  and  other  garden  truck. 

1,386  pairs  stockings,  woolen  and  cotton,  boys' 


12,000  copies  official  paper  of  institutian.  1,250  annual  re- 
ports, 600  calendars,,  1,500  pamphlets^  3,500  letter  heads, 
500  billheads,  1,800  cards,  2,500  envelopes,  33,000  laun- 
dry slips. 

25,600  surface  feet  of  buildings  painted,  11,550  feet  hard, 
wood  floor  laid,  genarai  repairs,  andglas..  replaced. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  infexior. 


Slightly  inferior. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 


sU- 
tu- 

tiOB 

No. 


6 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DESCBIFTXOK  AVB  (lirAHTITT  OF  000D8  HADE  OB  WOBK  DOVE,  ETC.,  BY 

nrBTinmOHB— Continued. 


In- 
8ti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  inatitation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Reformatory. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


SUte 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Reformatory  Prison  for  Women 

....do 

do I  State 

do State 


State 
State 
State 
State 


do 

State  farm. 

do 

do 


State 
State 
State 
State 


State  Prison. State 


.do State 

.do State 


..do. 


State 


.do •. '  State  . 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


State 


State 
State 

State 


State. 


Sys- 
tem. 


P.  A,. 

P.  A.. 

P.  A., 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  P.. 
S.  U... 


S.  U. 
S.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 

S.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  P. 
S.  U. 


P.  A. 


P.  A. 
P.  A. 

P.  A. 
P.  A. 


8.  U 


8.  U 
S.  U 

S.  U 


S.  U. 


Industry. 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelvrrightlng 
Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Printing 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Farming. 

Printing 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming. 

Laundry  work 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes 

TIamess 

Trunks  and  valises 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  eta 


Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 


State .   S.  U . .   Harness,  etc. 
a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.--DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE. 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Oontinued. 

A.— DEBCBIPnOK  AHD  dVAKTITT  OF  GOODS   HADE   OB  WORK  DOVE,  ETC.,  BT 

nrSTITUnOKS— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand... 
Machine. 

Hand... 


Machine.... 


Hand 

(«) 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

(«) 

(•) 
Hand 

Machine 

(°) 
Hand 

Hand 


Hand. 


(«) 


Hand 
Machine 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


9061—06 


MisoeUaneous  work 

145,886  pairs  balmorals,  men's,  women's,  uid  youths'; 
52,938  pairs  brogans. 

Miscellaneous  work 

50.776  chairs,  wooden 

Miscellaneous  work 

47,794  chairs  caned,  seats 

12,682  yards  cashmere,  35,151  yards  cheviots,  7,150  yards 
dress  goods,  3,596  yards  kersey,  29,676  yards  satinets, 
16,605  yards  shirtings,  9,661  yards  Jean;  and  12,201 
blankets,  wool. 

Beef,  pork,  and  garden  truck 

62,400  copies  of  *^Our  Paper; "  sundries 

lOj^  dozen  shirts,  white 

6,891  pounds  butter;  milk,  cream,  and  garden  truck 

Laundry  work 

520i  dozen  women's  wrappers  and  misoellaneous  pieces  of 
clothing:  336  dozen  shirts,  colored,  men's  and  oovs'. 

2,263  pounds  butter;  milk,  cream,  and  garden  truck. 

90,570  wooden  frames  for  cane  seats  ana  backs 

97,570  cane  seats  and  backs  for  chairs 

38,541  pounds  beef  and  pork;  307  pounds  poultry;  231,137 
quarts  milk;  1,296  dozen  eggs;  551}  tons  hay;  8,425 
bushels  potatoes,  40,000  heads  cabbage,  and  other  gar- 
den truck. 

274,144  pairs  split  bala.,  satin  bals.,  kangaroo  grain  bals., 
box  calf  bals.,  men's,  boys',  and  youths'  and  Harvard 
ties,  men's. 

33,963  cartons,  shoe 

7,192|  dozen  brushes,hog  bristles,  horsehair,  and  tamplco, 
solid  wooden  backs. 

790  sets  harness,  teaming  and  driving,  single  and  double . . . 

734  trunks,  canvas  covered,  metal  cornered,  painted;  240 
extension  cases,  fiber;  337  sample  cases,  leather  uid  can- 
vas covered:  109  shoe  cartons,  fiber,  canvas  covered; 
318  dress-suit  cases,  canvas,  leather,  and  rubber;  140 
bags,  leather;  68  straps,  leather;  654  sample  trays,  peb- 
ble doth;  14  music  cases  and  rolls,  leather;  31  bottle 
cases,  leather;  136  instrument  cases,  leather;  21  tMigs, 
ladies',  alligator. 

7,528  pairs  brogans,  men's  and  boys',  mediumgrade; 
4.096  pairs  shoes,  women's,  medium  grade;  5,288  pairs 
slippers,  men's,  and  399  pairs  slippers,  women's,  cloth 
ana  leather,  medium  grade;  1,257  pairs  buskins,  men's, 
medium  grade. 

492,855  cartons,  shoe 

9074  dozen  brushes,  hog  bristles,  horsehair,  and  tamplco, 
medium  grade. 

414  overcoats,  215  reefers.  Kersey  and  Irish  frieze,  medium 
grade;  927  coats  and  vests,  men's,  663  suits,  boys',  13 
Jackets,  boys',  cheviot  and  cassimero,  medium  grade; 
1,073  coats,  seersucker  and  lean,  medium  grade;  4,005 
pairs  pants,  men's,  1,677  suits,  men's,  cheviot,  medium 
grade;  1,200  pairs  overalls,  denim,  medium  grade;  834 
pairs  Jumpers,  denim  and  Jean,  medium  grade;  663 
vests,  covert  and  cassimere,  medium  grade;  897  sheets, 
878  pillow  slips,  24  sheets,  hospital,  106  oedtlcks,  3  pillow 
ticks,  1,293  towels,  53  towels,  roller,  9  aprons,  white,  2 
meat  and  bread  cloths,  92  aprons,  shop,  3  aprons,  can- 
vas, 8  curtains,  12  aprons,  carpenters',  for  prison  use; 
228  caps,  prison;  361  coats,  1,148  pairs  pants,  425  vests. 
947  shirts,  striped,  prison  uniform;  799  undershirts  and 
569  pairs  drawers,  prison ;  54  pairs  overalls  and  28  Jump- 
ers, prison;  18  eye  shades. 

19,876  yards  sheetmg,  22,008)  yards  shirting,  5,153}  yards 
ticking,  13,535f  yards  denim,  818}  yards  drilling,  2,280 
vards  toweling,  11,043}  yards  flannel,  11,795|  yards 
blankets,  prison. 

59  sets  harness,  teaming,  single  and  double,  medium  grade. 

24 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  inferior. 


Slightly  inferior. 
SUghtly  inferior. 

Slightly  inferior. 


Slightly  inferior. 


Slightly  inferior. 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tioir 

No. 


Slightly  inferior., 
Slightly  inferior. 

subtly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
SUghtly  inferior. 

Equal 

SUghtly  inferior. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

SUghtly  inferior. 
SUghtly  inferior. 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 


SUghtly  inferior. 


SUghtly  inferior. 
Slightly  Inferior. 

SUghtly  inferior. 
SUghtly  inferior. 
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Tabus  IV^DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BBSCBIFTXOH  ABB  aBABTITT   OF  OOOBS  XABE  OB  WORK  BOBB,  BTC.,  BT 

nrsTITBTIOBB— Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 


14 
15 

Id 

17 


18 


19 


State  and  inatittttioa. 


MASSACHUSETTS— concluded. 
Retonnatozy  Prison  for  Women 


.do. 


Berkshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Bristol  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Corfeo> 
tion. 

do 

Essex  Co.  House  of  Correction  at 
Ipswich 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  Lawrence. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correo- 
tion  at  Salem. 

Franklin  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

do 

....do 

Hampden  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Hampshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Cunbridge. 

.....do .7: 

do 


do 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  at  Lowell 

Norfolk  Co«  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Plymouth  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Correction 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  FltchbuiK. 

do 

do 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Worcester. 


MICHIQAN. 


Reformatory. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


Stote 


State. 
Co..., 

Co 

Co 

Co..., 

Co 

Co.... 

Co..*. 

Co..., 
Co. . . , 
Co.... 

Co. . . , 

Co . . . , 

Co..., 
Co. .., 

Co... 
Co... 
Co,.., 

Co. . . , 

Co..., 

Co 

Co..., 

Co. . . , 


Co, 


Co.. 

Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 


State 

Stete 
State 
State 


Sys- 
tem. 


S.  U 


B.  U. 
P.  A. 

P.  A, 

S.  U. 
8.  U. 

P.P. 

P.P. 

P.  A. 

P.P. 

8.  U. 
P.P. 

P.P. 

P.  A. 

P.  A. 
8.  U. 

8.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

P.P. 

P.  A. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 

s.  u. 


s.  u 


p.  A. 

P.P. 
8.  V. 
P.P. 


Cont.. 

Cont.. 
P.A.. 
P.  A.. 


Industry. 


Hosiery,  etc 

Trunks  and  valises 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Farming. 

Chain,  tables,  etc 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming. 

Umbrellas 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Mats  and  matting 

Brooms  and  bniBoes 

Mats  and  matting 

Cotton  waste 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing . 
Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 


Farming. 

Farming. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . 

Farming. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . 

Packing  and  moving 

Clothlngf  etc 

Farming 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV,— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOOfe  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.^DS8CBIPnOX  AHD  dXrAHTITY  OF  0O0D8  MADE  OB  WORK  BOHS,  ETC.,  BT 

nrSXinrriOHS— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Machine. 

Hand.... 

(•) 

Hand 

(«) 
(«) 

Hand.... 

(») 
Hand.... 

(•) 

(«) 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand.... 

Hand.... 

Hand.... 

(•) 

(«) 

Machine. 

(•) 
Machine. 

Machine. 


Hand. 
Hand. 
Hand 


(«) 


(«) 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 

Machine 

Hand 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


4,784  dozen  pairs  hose,  men's,  1,423)  doeen  pairs  hose, 
women's,  cotton,  medium  grade;  280^  dozen  pairs  hoee, 
men's,  121  dozen  pairs  hose,  women's,  wool,  medium 
grade. 

4  trunks,  fiber,  canvas  covered 

282,223  pairs  shoe  heels,  sole  leather. 


653,093  pairs  insoles,  men's,  women's,  and  children's; 

348.124  pounds  pancake  heeling. 
13,000  pounds  pancake  heeling. 


3,000  pounds  pork;  3,C50  quarts  milk;  24  tons  hay;  300 

busneis  potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 
25,376  cane  seats  for  diairs 


35,547  cane  seats  and  backs  for  chairs. 
Garden  truck 


15,000  cane  seats  for  ehairs 

Garden  truck 

22,872}  dozen  cotton  covers  put  on  umbrellas. 


17, 000  cane  seats  for  chairs 

17,627  dozen  brushes,  scrub,  stove,  and  shoe,  all  sizes. 


509  mats,  coir  and  rope 

700  dozen  brushes,  scrub,  stove,  and  shoe,  all  sizes;  856 
dozen  brooms,  com,  Nos.  6,  7, 8« 

70  dozen  mats,  c<^  and  rope 

1 ,371 ,723  pounds  cotton  waste,  sorted 

373,214  pairs  shoe  heels 


23,100  cane  seats  for  chairs. 


15,472  dozen  overalls,  common;  847  overcoats,  common 

34,543  feet  edrn  stone;  255  curbstones:  102  gutter  mouths. . 

1,282  pairs  brogans,  men's;  687  pain  shoes,  women's, 
common;  864  pairs  slippers,  leatner.  common. 

505  coats,  760  vests,  936  pairs  pants,  192  overcoats,  7  dozen 
shirts,  men's,  liberty;  1,160  pairs  pants,  889  vests,  28 
overcoats,  men's,  institution;  598  dozen  overalls;  166 
dozen  shirts,  woolen;  180  dozen  shirts,  cotton;  150  dozen 

Itairs  drawers,  cotton;  750  dresses,  cotton,  women's; 
50  tires;  196  handkerchiefs,  head;  610  pairs  drawers, 
cotton:  60  nightdresses;  108  shrouds;  1,874  pillow  slips; 
495  roller  towels;  90  tablecloths;  350  clothes  bags;  300 
pillow  ticks;  933  aprons,  cotton;  722  shirts,  cotton;  132 
shirt  waists,  cotton;  450  napkins;  1,590  sheets;  1,832 
towels;  220  stand  covers;  12  curtains,  cotton;  295  bed- 
ticks;  285  bedspreads;  531  chemises,  cotton. 

154  chickens  and  ducks;  123,650  quarts  ndlk;  25  tons  fod- 
der; 900  dozen  eggs;  18,250  heads  cabbage,  2,592  bushels 
turnips,  and  other  garden  truck. 

Garden  truck. 


67,331  cane  seats  and  backs  for  chairs. 

Garden  truck 

109,465  cane  seats,  chairs 


123.505  chiUrs,  all  kinds;  2,206  settees,  rattan,  hard-wood 
frames. 

Packing  and  removing  from  prison 

23  suits,  40  odd  pieces  clothing.  25  hats,  oflkers' 

260  hogs;  23,380  i>ounds  milk;  65  tons  hay;  4,300  bunches 
celery,  3,500  heads  cabbage,  1.000  bushels  carrots,  800 
bushels  potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck.  (>) 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  inferior. 
Inferior 

Equal 


Equal. 
Equal. 

Equal. 

Equal. 

Equal. 


Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 

Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 

Slightly  Inferior. 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior. . 
Equal 

Slightly  inferior. . 

Slightly  inferior. . 


Equal. 


Equal. 


Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 


Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal . 
Equal. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 


14 
15 

16 

17 


18 


19 


b  Including  articles  in  this  industry  produced  under  State-use  system. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIFTIOS  K^B  QUANTITY  OP  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  YflTR  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Oontinued. 

A.— BXSCBIPnOH  AVD  OTAHTITY   OF   Q00B8   XADX  OB  WOBX  DOVX,  BTC.,  BT 

nrSTITXJTIOVS— Continued. 


In- 
Bti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  institatlon. 


mcHiOAN— oontiDoed. 
Refonnatory 


.do. 
.do. 


State  Hoase  of  Correction  and  Branch 
Prison. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Con- 
trol. 


.do. 


do 

State  Prison. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Detroit  House  of  Correction. 


.do. 
.do. 


Industrial  School  for  Boys, 


do State 


SUte. 


SUte 
State 
SUte 

State 
State 
State 
SUte 


SUte 

SUte 
SUte 


Syt- 
tem. 


S.  U 


8.  U.. 
S.  U., 
Cont.. 

P.  P. 

S.  U. 
S.  U. 

s.  u. 


p.  w 
p.  w 

Cont. 


SUte.   Cont. 


SUte 


State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 


SUte 
State 


State. 


State. 
City.. 


City 
City 


SUte. 


Cont. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 


P.  A, 
S.  U. 


S.  U.. 


P.  W 

P.  A. 


P.  A. 

P.  A, 


P.  A.. 


S.  U.. 


Industry. 


Clothing,  etc. 


Clothing,  etc. 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc. 


Tobacco  and  cigars. 
Boots  and  shoes.  . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Building  trades. 


Roads  and  highways. . . 
Agricultural  hand  tools. 


Brooms  and  brushes. 


Carriages  and  wagons. 


Clothing,  etc, 

quarrving, 
Boxes,  wooden.. 


Stone  Quarrying,cutting,and  crushing. 


Power  and  heat  plant . 
Clothing,  etc 


Farming. 


Building  trades 

Brooms  and  brushes. 


Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. 


Farming. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


a  In  other  Ublcs  boots  and  shoes  are  inseparably  combined  with  clothing  in  this  institution, 
b  Included  in  public-account  system. 
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Table  IV, -DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BSSCBIPTIOH  AKD  OTAHTITY  OF  OO0B8  KADE   OS  WOBK  DOVE,  ETC.,  BT 

IKBTITUTIOVB — Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Machine. 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Machine 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 

Machine 

Hand 


Hand. 


Hand... 
Machine. 


Mactiine . 
Machine. 


Machine. 
Machine. 
Machine. 


Machine . 
Machine. 


(0 


Hand. 
Hand, 


Machine . 
Machine. 


Hand. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Quantity  and  description  oi  goods  made  or  work  done. 


224  coats,  118  vests,  650  pairs  pants,  woolen  material;  SOO 
shirts,  cotton;  328  pairs  overalls,  39  blouses,  jean;  130 
dozen  pairs  socks,  cotton;  509  aprons,  factorv,  ticking; 
15  pairs  sleeve  protectors,  354  sheets,  134  pillow  slips, 
cotton;  2,566  towels;  162  pairs  slippers. 

729  pairs  shoes  (•») 

(ft) 
20,000  dozen  pairs  overalls,  common 


9 ,248,575  ciga  rs 

544  pairs  shoes,  prison 

617  suits,  prison 

58 tons  hay;  12  tons  fodder;  81  bushels  oats;  3,706  heads 

cabbage;  2,744  bushels  potatoes;  31  bushels  cucum- 
bers; 474  dozen  ears  com;  and  pork. 

Convicts  employed  to  do  rough  work  and  as  laborers  on 
new  factorv  building. 

3,000  square  feet  cement  walks  in  prison  grounds 

36,008  dozen  forks,  29,347  dozen  hoes,  9,847  dozen  rakes, 
steel;  4,971  dozen  snaths,  scythe,  5,119  dozen  grain 
cradles,  hard  wood. 

36,600  dozen  brooms,  house  and  bam,  broom  com,  hard- 
wood handles;  116,000  dozen  brushes,  shoe  and  scrub- 
bing, bristles,  rice  root,  tampico,  hard-wood  backs. 

172  gears  and  bodies,  555  pairs  shafts,  spring  wagons; 
3,316  sets  axles,  reaches,  hounds,  bolsters,  and  sand- 
boards,  2.766  sets  poles,  whiffletrees.  and  yokes,  2,366 
boxes  and  seats,  1,285  brake  woods,  farm  wagons. 

6,375  dozen  shirts,  men's 

363  monuments,  granite 

56,936  box  shooks,  43,855  boxes,  820  beehives,  6,633  crates, 
all  kinds,  pine  wood;  2,000  trays  for  handling  butter  in 
creamery;  2,000  braces,  brooms;  5,265  pieces  woodwork, 
miscellaneous. 

Power  and  heat  supplied  to  contractors  from  prison 

?iant. 
caps,  827  coats,  255  vests,  1.232  pairs  pants,  843  shirts, 
802  nightshirts,  359  undershirts,  354  pairs  drawers,  322 
pairs  overalls,  118  aprons,  convict;  68  overcoats,  46 
coats,  46  vests,  80  pairs  pants,  discharge  clothing;  2,370 
pairs  hose,  cotton;  40  suits,  9  overcoats,  7  coats,  4  coats 
and  vests,  8  single  vests,  26  pairs  pants.officers'custom 
clothing;  267  pillow  cases,  198  sheets,  674  bedspreads; 
1,328  towels. 

545  bushels  com,  92  dozen  eggs,  37,800  pounds  cabbage, 
2,400  bunches  celery,  361  bushels  tomatoes,  787  bushels 
potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 

Convicts  emploved  as  laborers  on  new  cell  block 

319  gross  horse  brashes,  838  gross  scrubbing  brashes,  rice 
root,  hard-wood  backs;  730  gross  stove  brashes,  264 
gross  scrabbing  brashes,  tampico,  hard-wood  backs; 
121  gross  clothes  brashes,  bristles  and  tampico,  hard- 
wood backs;  43  gross  shoe  brashes,  bristles,  hard-wood 
backs. 

36.187  gross  buttons,  fresh-water  pearl 

103,827  chairs,  dining  and  rocking,  hard  wood,  cane  and 
wood  seats;  3,472  chairs,  office,  hard  wood,  wood  and 
leather  seats;  56,067  chairs,  kitchen  and  folding,  hard 
wood,  wooden  seats;  7,106 chairs,  children's,  hard  wood; 
025  cradles,  children's,  hard  wood;  5,523  stools,  counter 
or  desk,  hard  wood. 

48  cows  and  calves;  111  pigs;  3,950  pounds  pork;  28,183 
gallons  milk;  20  tons  hay;  1,212  bushels  oats;  1,673 
bushels  beets,  4,820  beads  cabbage,  550  bushels  potatoes, 
and  other  garden  track.(<f) 

865  pairs  shoes;  182  dozen  leather  shoe  laces;  28  cap 
visors,  leather;  30  cap  straps;  10  pairs  slippers,  leather; 
174  pairs  suspenders,  leather. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


SUghtly  inferior. 


Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Inferior 


Inferior 

Slightly  Inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
Equal 


Equal. 

Equal . 
Equal. 


Inferior. 


Equal. 


Inferior. 
Equal.. 
Equal.. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


3 


Equal. 


Equal . 
Equal. 


Equal . 
Equal. 


Equal. 


SUghtly  Inferior. 


t  Not  reported. 

d  Including  articles  in  this  industry  produced  under  State-use  system. 
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Table  IT.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BBSGBIPTIOir  AHB  ftlTAimTY  OF  000B8  KABB  OB  WOBX  BOVX,  ETC.,  BY 

OfSTITUTlOHS — Continued . 


In- 

sti- 

tn- 

tion 

No. 


State  and  Institution. 


mcmoAN— concluded. 
Industrial  School  for  Bojs... 


.do. 


1IINNS80TA. 

State  Prison 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

do 

State  Reformatory. 
;do 


3 
4 


St. 


.do 

.do 

Paul  Workhouse. . 

do 

do 

State  Training  School. 
do 


State 
State 
City. 
City. 
City  . 
State 
State 
.do State 


.do. 
.do. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Prison  System. . . . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


UISSOUEI. 

State  Penitentiary 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


SUte. 


State 


State 

State 
SUte 


State 
State 
State 
State 


Sys- 
tem. 


State 
State 


State 


State 
SUte 
SUte 
SUte 


State 
SUU 
SUte 


SUte 


State. 
State. 
State. 


State 

do ;  State 

St.  Louis  City  Workhouse !  City.. 

o  Not  reported.  &  Included  in  public-account  system. 


8.  U 


8.  U 


Cont. 

P.  A. 

S.  U. 


S.  U. 
P.  W 

s.  u. 
s.  u. 


8.  U. 
P.  W 
p.  A. 
S.  U. 
P.  W 
p.  A.. 

s.  u.. 
s.  u. 


s.  u.. 
p.  W. 


p.  A. 


P.  A. 
P.P.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 


S.U.. 
P.W. 
P.W. 


Cont. 


Cont.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
S.  U.. 
P.  W.. 
8.  U.. 


Industry. 


Clothing,  etc. 


Farming. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Binding  twine. 
Clothiiig,  etc.. 


Printing 

Building  trades. 

Clothing,  etc 

Clothing,  etc.... 


Farming 

Building  trades 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Roads  and  highways. 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Printing 

Building  trades. 


Fanning. 


Lumber 

Farming.... 
Clothing,  etc . 
Farming 


Wood,  cut  and  sawed . 

Building  trades 

Levee  building 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Saddletrees 

Clothing,  etc 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Continued. 

A.— DESCSIFTIOV  AHD   aXTAimTT  07  GOODS  MADE  OS  WOBK   DOHE»  ETC.,  BT 

IKBTIT17TIOH8— Con  tinued . 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


MacMne. 


(«) 


Machine 

Machine 
Machine 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Machine 


Hand.... 
Machine. 
Machine. 

(•) 

(•) 

Machine. 

(«) 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 

Hand 

(«) 
Hand..^ 

(«) 


Hand. 
Hand. 


(«) 


(») 


Machine. 

(«) 
Machine. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goodf  made  or  work  done. 


814  Jackets,  1,832  pairs  pants,  inmates';  346  pairs  overalls; 
544  caps;  312  coats,  305  vests,  861  pairs  pants,  parole; 
628  pairs  drawers;  80  Jackets;  73  baseball  suits;  4  pairs 

Sants,  8  caps,  6  coats,  band;  14  coats,  lieutenants'^;  131 
0£en  shirts;  1,596  pairs  socks,  cotton;  74  aprons;  29 
caps,  bakers';  85  bed  mattresses;  64  pillows. 


.171,220  pairs  shoes,  brogan,  patent  leather,  russet,  vlci 
kid  and  cfdfskin,  men's. 

10418,140  pounds  sisal  binding  twine 

324  bedticks,  771  pillowcases,  170  pillow  ticks,  1.056  sheets, 
809  mattresses,  835  aprons,  891  shirts,  250  pairs  sleeves, 
2,848  towels,  13  tablecloths,  cotton;  223  caps,  151  pairs 
mittens,  384  pairs  soeks,  woolen;  70  coats,  18  pairs 
pants,  304  jackets,  806  pairs  overalls,  hickory;  200  coats, 
284  pairs  pants,  153  vests,  part  wool;  813  undershirts, 
cotton  and  flannel;  1,024  pairs  drawers,  cotton  flannd. 

Newspaper,  blanks,  etc 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

645  pairs  shoes,  grain  (0 

289  aprons,  470  pillowcases,  1,068  towels,  558  sheets,  cot- 
ton; 101  coats,  399  pairs  pants,  138  vests,  879  caps,  jean; 
712  shirts,  hickory;  423  undershirts,  cotton  and  wool; 
303  coats,  272  pairs  pants,  wool;  1,666  pairs  socks,  cot- 
ton; 1,206  pairs  socks,  441  pairs  mittens,  wool;  50  Jack- 
ets, 112  pairs  overalls,  denim. 

Farm  products 

Cell  house 

300  dozen  house  brooms 

Clothing,  prison 

Improving  parks 

Flowers  ana  plants 

Clothing 

12,285  pounds  pork;  1,011  pounds  veal:  240  pounds  beef; 
13,614  gallons  milk;  983  dozen  eggs;  507  bushels  potatoes, 
and  other  giarden  truck  and  Sowers. 

Letterheads,  blanks,  etc 

Misoellaneous  repairs 


2,388,315  pounds  raw  cotton;  3,871 ,402  pounds  cotton  seed; 
5,750  bushels  com;  6  bushels  potatoes;  65  bushels  peas; 
73  head  of  cattle;  57  hogs;  626  gallons  molasses. 

402,317  feet  oak, cut;  881)  cords  oak  headings  for  barrels  . . 

Picking  cotton , 

Stripes,  dresseif,  and  underwear 

50.340  bushels  com;  51,802  gallons  milk;  6,000  gallons  mo- 
lasses; 4,050  bushels  potatoes,  3,530  bushels  peas,  and 
other  garden  truck;  clearing  land  for  cultivation. 

5,145  cords  hard  wood 

Grading  ground  for  new  statehouse 

Work  on  levees 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  inferior. 


Equal. 


Slightly  Inferior. 

Slightly  Inferior. 
Sliiihtly  inferior. 


Slightly  Inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 
SllghUy  inferior 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 


Slightly  inferior 


251,350  pain  shoes,  kid  and  grain,  women's  and  children's, 
19i5,000  pairs  shoes,  vici  kid  and  box  calf,  men's;  263,400 

?airs  brogans.  vld  kid,  box  calf,  split  grain,  men's: 
16,000  DsTrs  SDoes,  standard  screw,  neavy,  men's  and 
boys';  &5,000  pairs  shoes,  vlci  kid,  kid,  calf,  and  boxcalf, 
ladies'  and  misses'. 

60,000  dozen  brooms,  whisk  to  heavy  house  brooms 

Overalls,  shirts,  and  coats 

64,000  saddletrees,  hard  wood 

Clothing  and  underwear 

Hand |  Cell  house  for  women  convicts 

Machine i  Uniforms,  underclothing,  etc 

c  In  other  tables  boots  and  shoes  are  inseparably  combined  with  clothing  in  this  institutioc. 


Slightly  Inferior .. 
Slightly  inferior .. 
Slightly  Inferior.. 
Slightly  inferior.. 
Slightly  inferior .. 
Slightly  inferior .. 


3 
4 
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Table  IV,— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A«— BBBCBIFnOH  ABD   aXTAimTT   OF   000B8  XABE  OB  WOBX  BOVB,  ETC.,  BT 

XKBTinmOHfl— Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


M1880UBI— concluded. 


St.  Louis  City  Workhouse. 

do 

do 

....do 

St.  Louis  House  of  Kefuge. 

....do 

do 

do 

Training  School  for  Boys  . 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 


MONTANA. 

State  Reform  School. . 
....do 


.do. 


NBBBA8KA. 


State  Penitentiary. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


NEVADA. 


State  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
State. 
State. 
SUto. 
Stote. 
State. 


Sys- 
tem. 


S.  U. 
S.  U. 
P.  W. 
P.  W. 
P.  A. 
S.  U. 
S.U. 
P.  W. 
P.  A. 
S.U. 
S.U. 
S.U. 

P.  w. 


state .   S.  U 
SUte.   S.  U 


SUte.   S.  U.. 


State 
State 


State. 


State 
State 

State 
State 


State 
State 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


State 


Cont. 
S.  U. 


S.  U. 


P.  W. 
P.  A. 

S.U. 
S.  U. 


P.W. 

p.  w. 


p.  A. 
P.  A. 

S.U, 
S.U 
8.  U, 


S.U 


SUte  .    S.  U  . . 
State. I  P.  W.. 

o  Not  reported. 


Industry. 


Fanning 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Bread 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

BuUding  trades 

Brick 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farm  ing 

Building  trades 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Building  trades 
Farming 

BuUding  trades 
Farming 


Clothing,  etc 

Print  Ing 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  crushing 

Biocksmithing  and  wheel w righting — 

Boots  and  shoos 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 
B  uilding  trades 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DESCSIPTIOir  AND   axrAKTITY  07  GOODS   HADE  OB  WOBK  BOHE,  ETC.,  BT 

IKSTITUTIOITB— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand 

(«) 

Hand 

Hand 

(«) 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand 

(•) 

(«) 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


(«) 


Machine. 


(«) 


Hand. 
Hand. 

Hand. 


(•) 


(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

Hand  and  mach. 


(°) 


Hand. 


(«) 


J  ComparlBon  with 
Quantity  and  deaciiption  of  goods  made  or  work  done.   I    goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Garden  truck 

Quarrying  stone  for  street 

Building,  etc 

Grading  streets 

288,1 10  pounds  bread,  wheat 

Clothing  and  underwear 

Garden  truck 

Miscellaneous  repairs  on  buildings 

100,000  brick,  building,- hard  burned 

900,000  brick,  building,  bard  burned 

Uniforms  and  underclothing 

Com,  oats,  hay,  and  garden  track 

1  brick  cottage,  built;  general  repairs  on  buildings 

200  pairs  shoes,  boys'  and  girls' 

81  pairs  trousers,  24  coats,  woolen  jean;  219  shirts,  20  un- 
<urskirt8,  96  aprons,  33  nightgowns,  girls'  27  corset 
covers,  61  nightshirts,  boys^  60  pairs  overalls,  cotton; 
14  skirts,  woolen  jean;  18  shirt  waists,  woolen;  140 
sheets;  190  pillowcases;  10  tablecloths;  60  towels. 

6,400  pounds  pork;  4,380  gallons  milk:  25  tons  alfalfa;  18 
tons  oats  hay;  12,000  pounds  cabbage,  6,400  pounds 
onions,  2,600  pounds  potatoes,  and  other  garden  track. 


Ifi0,920  dozen  house  and  whisk  brooms 

210  pairs  pants,  107 coats,  94  vests,  245  suits  cotton  flannel 
underwear,  174  cotton  flannel  caps,  34.1  pairs  woolen 
socks,  196  pairs  brogan  shoes.  (6) 

1,728  bushels  Irish  potatoes,  166  bushels  onions,  25  bushels 
radishes,  325  bushels  green  com,  50  bushels  beans,  50 
bushels  sweet  potatoes,  170  bushels  parsnips,  2,000  heads 
cabbage,  45  bushels  tomatoes,  100  Dushels  cucumbers, 
275  bushels  turnips,  75  bushels  beets,  35  bushels  carrots, 
156  pounds  poultry,  4,950  pounds  pork,  9,501  pounds  beef, 
242  pounds  veal,  9  tons  hay,  2,100  bushels  field  com,  125 
busnels  rye,  81  tons  straw,  8  tons  fodder. 

General  repairing 

420  tons  sugar  bocts,  473  bushels  Irish  potatoes,  732  bush- 
els field  corn,  30  tons  alfalfa. 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

14}  bushels  asparagus,  59}  bushels  beets,  1,206  heads  cab- 
Dage,  40  bushels  carrots,  83  bushels  celery,  154  dozen 
corn,  10  bushels  cucumbers,  2  bushels  horseradish,  6  bar- 
rels kraut,  8  bushels  lettuce,  90}  bushels  onions,  22  bush« 
els  parsnips,  904  bushels  potatoes,  22  bushels  radishes, 
72)  Dusheis  rhubarb,  65)  dozen  squash,  39  bushels  sweet 
potatoes,  52)  bushels  turnips,  17  tons  alfalfa  hay,  7  tons 
wild  hay,  800  bushels  com,  515  bushels  oats,  9  bushels 
cauliflower,  57  bushels  lettuce.  6)  bushels  peas,  12  bush- 
els spinach,  227  quarts  strawberries,  12  bushels  beans, 
30  bushels  tomatoes. 

Clothing 

Printing 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Inferior 


In- 

Bti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


2 


Inferior. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior. 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior 
Equal 


Equal . 
Equal. 


Equal. 
Equal. 


Inlerior. 
Inferior. 
Infenor. 


117  pounds  veal,  1,448}  pounds  pork Equal 

116  feet  curbing  stone,  258  loads  rough  rock |  Equal 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  tools  sharx)ened,  etc 

290  pairs  shoes  repaired 

161  pairs  convicts'  wool  pants;  51  coats,  wool,  convict; 
84  undershirts;  214  ovcrshirts;  97  pairs  drawers;  137 
band  towels. 
14,000  pounds  cabbage,  300  pounds  onions,  100  pounds 
parsnips,  1,000  pounds  carrots,  1,200  pounds  beets,  500 
pounds  turnips,  500  bunches  celery,  421  dozen  eggs, 
3,294  gallons  milk,  1,744)  pounds  pork,  17  pounds  veal, 
90  pounds  lard,  70 chickens,  15  ducks. 

Limestone Eoual 

Miscellaneous  repairs '  Inierior. 


Equal . 


fr  In  other  tabl^  boots  and  shoes  are  inseparably  combined  with  clothing  m  thi^  institution. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR--Continued. 

A ^DESCSIPTIOH  AKD  aTTAirTITY   OF  000B8  KABE   OS  WOBX  BOVX,  ETC.,  BT 

lEirriTUTiOHB — Continaed. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


3 
4 


State  and  Institution. 


NEW  HAMPSHISE. 

Stato  Prison 


.do. 
.do. 


Uillsboro  Co.  Almshouse  and  House 
ol  Correction. 

HlUsboro  Co.  Jail 

do 

Manchester  City  Farm  and  House  of 
Correction. 

do 

Industrial  School 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


NEW  JKB8XT. 


Reformatory. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


State  Prison . 
do 


.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


State 

State 
State 
Co... 


Co... 
Co... 
City. 

City. 
Stato 


State 
State 
State 


State 
Stato 
State 


State. 
State . 


State . 
State . 


State 
State 

State 
State 


State . 
State . 
State . 


Sys- 
tem. 


Cont. 

S.  U. 
S.  U, 
S.  U. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
P.  A. 

s.  u. 

p.  A. 


P.  P 
S.  U 
S.  U 


Cont. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 


S.U.. 
S.  U. 


S.  U. 
S.  U., 


P.  W 
P.  W 

Cont. 
Cont. 


Cont.. 
Cont.. 
8.  U.. 


Industry. 


Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Farming 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Tinsmlthlng,coppersmithing,and  sheet 
Iron  working. 


Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways. 


Bags 

Brooms  and  brushes. 


Clothing,  etc 

Mats  and  matting. 
Boots  and  shoes... 


a  Including  articles  in  this  industry  produced  under  State-use  system. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DSSCBIPTIOV  AHD   anAHTITT  OF  000B8  MADS  OB  WOBK  BOITS,  BTC.,  BT 

nrglXTUnoVB— Continued. 


Hand  or  macbine 
work. 


Hand  and  mach 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand  and  mach 
Hand , 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand . 
Hand. 


Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach, 


Quantity  and  deocription  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


90,000  chaira,  spring  rockers,  canie,  reed,  and  wooden 

f  ramos  and  seats. 

250  su  Its,  convict 

Garden  truck 

iifS32\  pounds  beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  veal;  62t  tons  hay; 

3,863  pounds  butter;  1,757  dozen  eggs;  U  tons  fodder; 

and  garden  truck. 

87,300  brooms,  mill  and  kitchen 

Garden  truck 

8,000  pounds  pork;  10,000  gallons  milk;  200  tons  hay;  and 

garden  truck,  (a) 

(6) 
1,560  bushels  com;  51  tons  hay;  1,220  bushels  potatoes; 
5,000  heads  lettuce;  10,000  pounds  cabbage,  rhubarb, 
and  squash,  and  other  garden  truck;  veal  and  hogs; 
milk  and  butter.  (<>) 

72,900  pairs  men's  merino  half  hose , 

35  dresses,  girls;  800  pairs  overalls,  boys;  725  shirts,  boys 


27.017  dozen  overalls 

80  pairs  shoes,  split  leather, made;  114pairs  shoes  repaired. 
1  overcoat,  71  pairs  pants,  34  vests,  blue  woolen  cloth;  57 

coats,  blue  serge;  491  coats,  641  pairs  pants,  170  vests, 
and  8  overcoats  repaired. 

588  pairs  shoes  made;  24  pairs  slippers  made;  800  pairs 
shoes  repaired. 

341  coats,  122  vests,  428  pairs  pants,  526  caps,  4  capes,  uni- 
form, blue  woolen  cloth;  688  outside  shirts;  131  check 
aprons;  140  napkins;  20  bedtlcks;  37  pillow  ticks;  76 
coats,  73  vests,  81  pairs  pants,  parole,  blue  frieze;  173 
Jumpers,  602  overalls,  blue  denim;  712  undershirts,  648 
pairs  drawers,  34  tablecloths,  241  inmates'  sheets,  cot- 
ton cloth;  1,090  crash  and  salt  bag  towels;  343  coats,  445 
pairs  pants,  127  vests,  and  40  shirts  repaired. 

16.018  quarts  milk:  4  tons  hay  and  fodder,  and  garden 
truck;  411  bushels  potatoes. 

12  dippers,  6  boxes,  4  pans,  11  measures,  6  torches,  6  pails, 
60  pot  covers,  tin;  6  steamers,  17  pails,  sheet  iron;  6  dish 
pans,  36  pails,  3  oil  pans,  1  pan,  galvanized  iron;  6 milk 
cans;  44  water  cans;  1  gasoline  tank;  18  cake  pans;  6 
apple  corers;  8  copper  strainers;  1  sirup  can;  1  bread 
box;  1  funnel;  20  card  holders;  10  ash  pans;  24  iron 
bread  pans;  4  meat  pans;  12  coffee  cans;  1  cruller  kettle; 
8  pudding  pans;  1  turpentine  box;  16  feet  stovepipe; 
1  varnish  box. 

Masonry, carpentering,  and  painting,  work  on  buildings. . . 

Concrete  walks  and  floors;  macadamizing  walks  and 
roads  in  grounds. 

125,000  mail  bags,  duck  and  leather 

6,000  gross  scrubbiBg  and  shoe  brushes,  bristle,  horse  hair, 
and  tampico;  22,032  gross  blocks,  ash  wood,  backs  of 
brushes;  1,6^  dozen  brooms,  long  handles,  broom  corn. 

30,195  pairs  pants,  cotton,  corduroy,  and  wool 

7.200  mats,  300,000  square^ards  matting,  coarse  fiber 

485  pairs  shoes  made;  2,329  shoes  repaired 

b  Included  under  public-account  system. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 


Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  inferior 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  Inferior.. 
Slightly  Inferior.. 
Slightly  inferior . . 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


3 
4 
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Table  IV,--DESCRIPTI0N  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.--I>SSCBIFnOH  AlTD  OTAJTITY  OF  OOOBB  MADS  OB  WOBX  DOHB,  ETC.,  BT 

IBBTITUTIOIIS— Oontinaed. 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


State  and  instltation. 


NEW  JERSEY— continued. 
State  Friaon 


Essex  Co.  Penitentiary. 


.do, 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Hudson  Co.  Penitentiary. 

....do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


5  >  Mercer  Co.  Workhouse. 

'  ....do 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 


State  Home  for  Boys. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


State 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


LO. 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 


Co... 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 


State 


Sys- 
tem. 


S.  U 


P.  A. 


S.  U 
S.  U 


S.  U 


S.  U 
P.  A. 

s.  u 

o.  U 


Industry. 


Clothing,  etc, 


Fanning 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 
Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc ^ . . 


8.  U..  Farming 

S.  U  . .  Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

P.  A..'  Farming 

P.  A . .  Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


S.  U. 
S.  U. 


S.  U.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 

S.U  .. 

S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 


Clothing,  etc. 
Farming, 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Brick 

B rooms  and  brushes 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 


Brick 

Clothing,  etc. 


S.  U-.    Farming. 
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Table  IV,— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BESCSIPTIOV  AHD   aVAKTITT   OF   GOODS   KADE  OB  WORK  BOHS,  ETC.,  BT 

IK8TITUTIOH8 — Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 


Hand 

Hand  and  macb. 


Hand 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


Hand 

Machine 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand  and  raach 

Hand 

Machine 

Machine 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach 


Hand, 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


1,OGO  top  shirts,  6-ounoe;  630  undershirts,  7-ounoG;  157  top 
shirt  sleeves,  6-ounce,  pairs;  24  undershirt  sleeves,  7- 
ounoe,  pairs;  122  jumpers,  6-ounce;  775  pairs  men's  drill 
drawers:  621  cell  sheets,  105  hospital  sheets,  439  pillow 
slips.  68  bakers'  aprons,  6  barbers'  cloths,  sbeetlng;  379 
bedticks,  177  pillow  ticks,  ^l  shop  aprons,  ticking;  9 
shrouds,  bleached  muslin;  1,102  cell  towels,  48  roller 
towels,  crash;  133  sack  towels;  40  dresses,  4  waists, 
gingham;  62  aprons,  muslin;  10  curtains  for  screens; 
lO  pillow  cases;  2  white  muslin  waists;  46chemises,  391 
pairs  drawers,  unbleached  muslin;  50  pairs  drawers;  27 
nightgowns;  12  shelf  covers;  14  table  covers;  29  petti- 
coats, 8  shawls,  blue  flannel;  42  napkins;  1  petticoat, 
white;  21  pairs  drawers,  white  muslin;  19  dresses;  731 
coats;  526  vests;  2,044  pairs  pants;  580  caps;  50  oil-drill 
aprons;  288  coats,  24  vests,  1,476  pairs  pants,  232  caps, 
546  blankets,  625  bedticks.  362  pillow  ticks,  252  pairs 
drawers,  unbleached  muslin,  repaired. 

1,000  pounds  straw;  12  pigs;  350  quarts  strawberries;  87 
barrels  potatoes;  150  bushels  carrots,  onions,  parsnips, 
and  tomatoes. 

525  pairs  shoes,  soled  and  heeled 

250  coats,  250  pairs  pants,  cotton  and  wool  mixture;  290 
sheets,  150  pillow  cases,  50  dozen  napkins,  20  dozen 
towels,  200  undershirts,  150  pairs  drawers,  cotton  cloth; 
30  dresses,  gingham. 

1,335  pounds  pork  and  poultry;  9,125  quarts  milk;  940 
dozen  eggs;  22  tons  hay  and  straw;  «X)  tons  Ice,  and 

garden  truck:  1,025  bushels  potatoes;  146  bushels  rye; 
7  bushels  onions;  100  bushels  tomatoes. 

1,954  tons  crushed  stone , 

1,160  yards  crushed  stone 

1.019  pairs  shoes,  soled  and  heeled 

38  dozen  shirts;  33  dozen  pairs  trousers;  3  dozen  coats; 

4  dozen  vests;  34  dozen  pairs  drawers;  23  dozen  pillow 
cases;  15  dozen  aprons;  14  dozen  roller  towels;  2  dozen 
dresses;  4  dozen  chemises;  18  dozen  sheets;  5  dozen 
napkins;  2  dozen  petticoats;  20  dozen  pillow  ticks:  2 
awnings;  12  saddle  pads;  3  carriage  covers;  23  tier 
bags;  200  dozen  pairs  trousers,  30  dozen  pairs  drawerp, 
30  dozen  undershirts,  90  dozen  socks,  150  dozen  shirts, 
25  dozen  coats,  15  dozen  vests,  and  12  dozen  bags,  re- 
paired. 
5,000  heads  cabbage;  3,000  heads  lettuce;  3,500  bunches 
of  celery:  600  bushels  tomatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 

16,094  yards  stone,  crushed  and  quarried 

500  heads  cabbage;  200  bushels  potatoes  and  turnips 

846  tons  crushed  stone , 

150  suits,  blue  Jean;  50  suits  underclothing,  cotton  and 

wool;  75  pairs  overalls,  cotton  denim. 
1,200  bushels  com,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat;  85  tons  hay; 
1,000  bushels  potatoes;  2,000  heads  cabbage,  and  other 
garden  truck. 

21 ,750  tons  crushed  stone , 

41,000  brick,  common  clay 

2,021  gross  scrubbing  brushes,  tamplco 

3.020  bushels  potatoes,  200  tons  hay,  35  tons  rye  and  straw 
1,145  pairs  shoes  and  slippers,  grain  and  kip  leather;  2,825 

pairs  shoes  repaired. 

109,000  brick,  common  clay 

G64  coats,  Jean  and  cloth;  1,364  shirts,  cotton  cloth;  610 

pairs  overalls,  denim;  834  pairs  pants,  jean  cloth;  3,564 

sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  etc.,  cotton  cloth;  58,878 

articles  repaired. 
56,447  quarts  milk;    5,090  bushels  com,  oats,  rye,  and 

wheat;    3,802  pounds  butter;    15  calves;    13  p^s;    3^ 

lambs;  137  tons  hay,  and  garden  truck. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


In- 
bU- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


Slightly  inferior 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  interior 


Equal, 


Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  Inferior 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  inferior 


Equal. 


SS2  m.w«^  ^^  '^«  c^*^is8ioi^:eb  of  labor. 

Table  IV.— DESCTOPTIO^  XST>  QU  ATHTrY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AJiD  OOMPARJSO^  YHTH  GOODS  PBODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DSSCBIPTIOS  AXD  <yiAJrmT   Of  Q0OB8  MADB  OS  WOBX  DOHX,  ETC.,  BT 

nrtnnniOVS— <k>ntinaed. 


tu- 

tion 

Mo. 


Stote  aod  iiutitation. 


NEW  jCBaxT— concluded. 
7    State  Home  for  Qlrls 


KEW  MSXICO. 


Penitentiary. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


SUte. 


do 

do 

KKW  YORK. 

Auburn  Prison 

do 

do 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 


Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 

Ter., 
Ter. 


State 


Sys- 
tem. 


Industry. 


8.U.. 


P.  A. 

P.  A. 

au. 

8.U. 

a  u. 


au. 
a  u. 


ClotUng,  etc. 


Brick 

Lime 

BlsiCkflmithlng  and  wheel  wrighting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc. 


Electric  light  and  power. 
Farming 


S.  U..I  Harness. 

au. 
p.w. 


Tinsmitliing»     coppersmithing, 

sheet-iron  working. 
Building  trades. 


and 


P.W..I  Roads  and  highways. 


.do. 


.do. 


Clinton  Prison. . 


State. 

au...' 

State. 

au... 

SUte. 

au...' 

1 

Stote. 

au... 

1 

State. 

au... 

au...    Boots  and  shoes. 

'  Brooms  and  brushes. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc. 


aothing,etcL 


Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 


.do ■  State . 

I 
.do SUte . 


do '  SUte 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory State 

do State 


au. 

au. 


Clothing,  etc . 
Cotton  goods. 


I 

•  Tinsmi  thing,     coppersmithing,     and 
sheet-iron  working.  i 


a  U. . .    Wooden  goods,  miscellaneous . 
au....  Clothing, etc 


au. 


I 


Farming. 


.do State.    8.  U. 

.do SUte.    P.W 


Stone  qnarrying.  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Building  trades. 


«  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITII  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.—BBBCBIPTIOV  AMD  aiTAHTITT  OF  G00B8  KADX  OB  WOBX  DOHB,  BZC,  BT 

IKSTITUTIOHS— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Machine 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


Machine 

Hand 

Hand./. , 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand  and  mach 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 


Hand. 


(«) 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


605  dresses,  gingham  and  woolen;  IGO  nightgowns,  427 
under-garments,  37  head  cloths,  3  mattress  covers,  176 
wash  rags,  24  pillowcases,  48  sheets,  cotton  cloth;  261 
skirts,  cotton  cloth  and  flannel;  264  aprons,  gingham 
and  muslin;  33  pairs  curtains,  muslin;  12  tablecloths, 
506  napkins,  281  towels,  linen  cloth;  35  laundry  bags; 
113  ironing  pads,  cotton  flannel;  65  blankets,  cotton 
and  wool;  64  dishcloths,  crash;  30  dust  caps,  gmgham; 
12  bedticks,  ticking;  28  capes,  woolen  cloth;  13,325 
garments  and  4,471  pairs  stockings,  repaired. 


2,000,000  brick 

150  tons  lime 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

353  pairs  brogan  shoes,  372  pairs  shoes  repaired 

80  coats,  90  vests,  02  pairs  pants,  100  shirts  for  discharged 

Srisoners;  94  coats,  20  vesta,  456  pairs  pants,  272  shirts, 
i  caps  for  prison  wear,  480  undershirts,  460  pairs 
drawers,  177  towels,  and  miscellaneous  repairs. 

Electric  light  for  prison 

Vegetaljles  and  pork 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

4  miles  road  built 


1,194  pairs  brogan  shoes,  108  pairs  cloth  shoes,  3,010  pairs 
shoes  repaired. 

2,392  dozen  ordinary  house  brooms,  373  dozen  whisk 
brooms,  etc. 

1,570  iron  bedsteads,  brass  trimmings,  1,080  desks  for 
house  or  ofHoe  use,  19,947  chairs,  2,545  tables,  400  settees 
for  office  or  hall  use,  48  hard-wood  chiffoniers,  235  bu- 
reaus, 68  index  cases.  124  ofTioe  stands,  225  wardrobes, 
94  frames,  14  stepladders,  82,718  school  desks,  93  iron 
tables,  114  iron  pieces,  338  sash  lifts,  3,536  pounds  iron 
for  fitting  chairs.  1.702  brass  knobs,  32,586  brass  ink 
wells,  76  settees,  603,842  pounds  iron  castings  for  stock 
and  frames. 

142  coats,  162  vests,  1,035  pairs  pants,  706  caps,  all  of  gray 
doth  with  prison  stripe,  50  overeoats,  266  coats,  270 
vests,  273  pairs  pants,  all  of  plain  suiting,  319  white 
shirts,  cotton. 

88,127  yards  of  suiting  for  prison  clothing,  16,444  pairs 
woolen  blankets,  15,200  yards  toweling. 

4,^9  dozen  men's  shirts,  overalls,  pajamas,  etc 

400,346  yards  ticking,  blue  denim,  hickory  shirtings, 
brown  sheetings,  148,143  pounds  cotton  yarn. 

3,182  dozen  buckets,  boilers,  basins,  kettles,  bread  boxes, 
coffee  pots. 

Wheelbarrows,  roUing-pins,  potato  mashers, baskets,etc. 

47  suits  check  cloth,  418  paira  pants,  135  coats,  1%  vests, 
224  shirts,  224  caps,  34  aprons,  14  bedticks,  20  cotton 
pillows,  0  ootton  sheets,  zl  woolen  mittens. 

1,750  bushels  potatoes,  360  bushels  onions,  2,335  bunches 
ffreen  onions,  60  bushels  carrots,  340  bushels  turnips, 
250  bushels  tomatoes,  100  bushels  parsnips,  10  bushels 
green  beans,  46  barrels  apples,  10,560  ears  sweet  com, 
5,490  heads  cabbage,  1 ,570  cucumbers,  1 ,200  heads  celery, 
950  heads  lettuce, 76  bushels  beets,  1,300  bunches  radish, 
19  bushels  green  peas,  150  gallons  cider,  475  gallons 


tomato  saooe,  13,120  ponnds  pork. 
4,000  cubic  yards  stone,  crushed  . . 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  inferior 


Equal 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 

Equal 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 

Equal 
Equal 


Slightly  inferior. 

Equal 

Equal 


I'shed  200  feet  long,  20  Wdt  wide,  and  grounds  graded . 


Equal.. 

Equal.. 

Inferior 
Inferior 

Inferior 

Inferior 
Inferior 

Equal.. 


In- 

Bti- 

tu- 

tlon 

No. 


Equal. 
Equal. 
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Table  IV,— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Oontinued. 

A.— DSBCBIFTIOH  AHB   aXTANTITY   OF  000B8  XADB  OS  WOBX  BOKB,  BTG.,  BY 

XKBTITUTIOITB — Continued. 


In- 
•tl- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


6 


8 


State  and  institution. 


NEW  TOBK— continued. 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women . . 


Sing  Sing  rrison. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


do 

State  Reformatory , 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


State  Reformatory  for  Women. , 


do 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


State. 


State 


State. 

State. 

State. 


State. 


State 


State 
State 

State 

State 
State 

State 
State 


State.   S.U. 


Sys- 
tem. 


S.U... 


S.U. 


S.U... 

S.U... 
S.U... 


S.U.-. 


8.U. 


S.U... 
S.U... 

S.U... 

S.U... 
S.U... 

8.U... 
S.U... 


State 

State 

State 
State 


State 
Co... 

Co... 


Co.. 


Co.. 
Co.. 


8.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.W. 

au.. 


S.U. 
8.U. 

S.U. 


S.U. 


s.  r. 
8.  u. 


Industry. 


Clothing, etc _^  .. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. 

Chairs,  tabies,  etc 

ClDthing,  etc 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Printing 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

House  furnishing  goods,  mlaoellaneousL 

Printing 

Building  trades. 

Clothing,  etc. 

Hosiery,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

I  aundry  work. 

Mattresses. 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


a  Not  rcx>orted. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE^ 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— ContiDued. 

A.— BESCBIFTiaH  AKD  ftUAHTITY  OF   OOOBS  KAD£  OB  WORK  BOKB,  ETC.,  BY 

nrBTXTUnOVB — Continaed. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand  and  macb. 


(«) 


(•) 


(«) 


(«) 

(•) 

(«) 

Hand 

(«) 

•  («) 

Hand 

(«) 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  moch. 


Hand . . . 
Machine. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


911  cotton  and  gingham  aprons,  04  cotton  bands  and  bed 

Sads,  165  muslin  dresses,  71  woolen  dresses,  138  calico 
rosses,  204  Otis  check  cloth  dresses,  306  muslin  night- 
gowns, 130  muslin  sheets,  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  etc. 

14,309  pairs  men's  and  women's  modium-grado  shoes, 
6,109  pairs  slippers,  84  pairs  boots,  48  heavy  sheep-akin 
mittens. 

6,092  rattan  street  brooms,  2,997  floor  brooms,  20,116 
brushes,  scrub  and  horse. 

45,484  gray  iron  castings  of  all  kinds 

11  oak  desks.206  oak  bureaus,221  wardrobes,  119  oak  lock- 
ers, 240  pairs  crutches,  203  hard-wood  tables,  25  benches 
for  shop  and  prison  use,  26  plain  and  quartered  oak 
chiffoniers,  and  brush  blocks,  stretching  poles,  and 
wasbstanas. 

3,246  woolen  hospital  suits,  1,980  cotton  and  woolen  coats. 
3,342  pairs  pants,  1,509  cotton  and  woolen  vests,  1,282 
overcoats,  4,794  cotton  and  woolen  caps,  2,000  white- 
fleeco  shirts. 

4,301  dozen  white  cotton  fleeced  drawers,  4,096  dozen  cot- 
ton undershirts,  362  dozen  brown  and  white  cotton 
women's  skirts,  170  dozen  flannel  pajama  suits,  35 
dozen  towels,  2,053  dozen  cotton  hose,  838  dozen  cot- 
ton sheets,  382  dozen  pillowcases,  32  dozen  night- 
gowns, 68  dozen  cotton  diapers,  20  cotton  petticoats, 
330  dozen  mittens,  300  dozen  oedspreads,  10  dozen  bath 
robes.  6  strait-Jackets. 

5,146  coir  and  chain  mats,  1 ,070  yards  domestic  cocoa  mat- 
ting. 

214,767  labels  of  various  sizes.  13,000  tags,  35,280  cards, 
80,850  envelopes,  16,405  letter  heads  and  billheads, 
131,372  copies  "Star  of  Hope,"  the  prison  paper. 

3,875  soft  and  hard-wood  window  frames,  1,400  window 
and  door  sashes,  328  doors,  10  cases. 

450  pieces  cut  granite  blocks 

3,040  pairs  of  shoes,  brogans,  and  other  better  grades, 
OS  pairs  slippers,  4  pairs  besots. 

Miscellaneous  shop  supplies,  castings,  patterns,  etc 

442  aprons,  1,709 caps,  1, 538 coats,  535  overalls,  2,864  shirts, 
1,050  suspenders,  2,7 4A  pairs  pants,  643  vests,  260  over- 
coats, 18,066  pairs  socks. 

107  bushels  potatoes,  10  tons  field  com,  10,989  pounds  cab- 
bage, 700  bushels  oats,  46,177  quarts  milk,  183  dozen 
eggs,  1,928  pounds  beef,  10,908  pounds  pork,  GO  tons  hay, 
and  a  quantity  of  vegetables. 

A  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  household  articles, 
such  as  ladles,  dish  pans,  dustpans,  pillow  slips,  mat- 
tresses, towels,  etc. 

50  annual  reports  and  a  laige  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
printing,  such  as  daily  reports,  demeanor  reports,  meal 
tickets,  property  return  sneets,  lal)els,  letter  heads,  etc. 

Conduits  ana  power  house  and  trades  school  building 
constructed,  plumbing  and  sewerase  repairs. 

1^  pairs  drawers,  40  handkerehiefs,  80 cuffs,  10  linen  table- 
cloths, 77  crash  dish  towels,  464  aprons,  cotton  and 
gingham ;  502  dresses;  95  skirts,  cheviot;  119  shirt  waists, 
gingham;  220  sheets,  cotton. 

538  pairs  women's  cheap-grade  cotton  stockings 

445  pairs  shoes  for  convicts,  263  pairs  slippers,  370  pairs 
shoes  repaired. 

399  quilts,  2,141  towels,  69  curtains,  32  rugs,  53  chemises, 
54  table  covers.  148  mattress  covers,  144  aprons,  131  pil- 
low s  :ps,  318  dresses,  311  sheets,  343  cloth  bags,  277 
coats,  84  vests,  333  overalls.  603  shirts,  308  caps,  674  pairs 
pants,  222  pairs  mittens,  33  jumpers,  24  suits,  248  dozen 
pairs  socks,  54  dozen  women's  stockings. 

Laundered  11,840  sheets,  11  960  pillow  slips,  68,380  towels, 
15,600  shirts,  15,600  pairs  pants,  2.G00  quilts,  2,080 
dresses,  2,080  chemises,  2,080  pairs  stockings. 

132  new  mattresses  and  148  pillows  for  mattresses 

811  cubto  yards  stone  crushed 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  Inferior. 


Inferior. 


Slightly  inferior.. 

Equal 

Inferior 


Slightly  inferior.. 


SiighUy  inferior.. 


SllghUy  inferior. 
Equal 


Equal. 


Eaual.. 
Inierior. 


Inferior. 
Equal.. 


Inferior. 


Inferior. 


Slightly  inferior. 
Inferior 


Inferior. 
Inferior. 

Inferior. 


Slightly  inferior.. 


Slightly  inferior. 
Equal 
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Tabi^  IV.--DESCRlPnO^  AS^^JipANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODs  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Oontinued. 

A.--DSBCBiniOS  AJn>  WkBVTi   OF  OOOBB  XADB  OB  WOBX  DOVX,  ETC.,  BT 

IHBTITUTiOBS — Continaed. 


Id- 
ati- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


8 


0 


State  and  inatltattoo. 


MEW  TORK--continaed. 
Erie  Co.  Penitentiaiy 


Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary. 


10 


U 


12 


.do. 
.do. 


Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary, 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


King's  Co.  Penitentiary. 

do .., 

....do 

....do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


New  York  Co.  FenltentUry. 


13 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


Workhouae,  Blackwells  laland,  and 
Branch  Workhouacs,  Ilarta  and 
Rikera  ialanda. 


Con- 
trol. 


Co. 


Co.. 

Co.. 
Co.. 

Co.. 
Co.. 

Co.. 


Co.. 

aty. 
aty 

City. 
City 

City 

City 
City 

City, 

City. 

City . . 

City . 

aty. 


nty 
City 

City. 


City.. 


City 


.do. 


.1  City  .. 


Sys- 
tem. 


au... 


P.  A.. 

s.u... 

8.U... 

8.  U.. 
8.  U.. 

8.  U.. 


8.  U.. 

8.  U.. 
8.  U.. 
8.  U.. 
8.  U.. 

8.  U.. 

8.  U.. 
8.  U.. 

P.W. 

8.  U.. 

8.  U.. 

8.  U. 
8.  U.- 


8.  U 
S.U 

8.  U 


P.W 


8.  U.. 


8,  U.. 


Indnatry. 


Tlnamithing,     copperamithing,     and 
aheet-lron  working. 

Farming 

Boota  and  ahoea 

Farming 

Boota  and  ahoea 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Boota  and  ahoea 

Brooma  and  bruabea 

Chaira,  tablea,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 


Hoatery,  etc. 


Mattrpases. 
Printing... 


Roada  and  highways 

Blackami thing  and  wheel w righting 


Boota  and  ahoea. 


Brooma  and  bruahea. 
Clothing,  etc 


Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  cruahing. 

Tlnamithing,      copperami  thing,      and 
aheet-iron  working. 


Building  tradea. 


Blackamithing  and  wheelwrlghtlng 


Buiylng  paupers. 


«  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV,r-DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OP  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-CcHitinued. 

A*— BBSGBIPTIOV  AVD  aUAlTTITY  OF  O00D8  XADE  OB  WOBX  DOVE,  ETC.,  BY 

DTSTITUTIOBS-Oontinaed. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand  and  maoh. 


Hand... 

Hand... 
Hand... 

Hand... 
Machine 

Hand... 


Hand  and  Mach. 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

(•) 
(•) 


Hand. 


(») 


(•) 


Hand. 


Hand. 


(») 


(«i 


Quantity  and  description  of  gooda  made  or  work  done. 


80  cooking  otenana  of  varloaa  kinds,  48  doaen  laige  ration 
cans,  12  dozen  small  ration  cans,  5  galvanised  oails,  60 
water  cans,  3  dustpans. 

8,833  pounds  pork  and  a  quantity  of  tomatoes,  onions, 
caboagos,  beets,  turnips,  apples,  and  carrots. 

334  pairs  brogan  shoes,  oOO  pairs  brogan  shoes  repaired... 

100  bushels  onions,  2.M0  bushels  potatoes,  10  tons  hay, 
8,760  quarts  milk,  fodder,  and  garden  produce. 

1.060  pairs  brogan  shoes  made,  900  pairs  shoes  repaired  . . 

400  iMirs  pants,  200  yests,  391  coats,  6  oveieoats,  and  re- 
pairing. 

15  tons  hay,  7  tons  straw,  5  tons  cabbage,  2,700  bushels  po- 
tatoes, 120  bushels  rye,  150  bushels  beans,  100  bushels 
turnips,  100  bushels  carrots,  100  bushels  beets.  125  bush- 
els onions,  35  bushels  green  peas,  25  bushels  oyster  plant, 
5  bushels  tomatoes,  5  oushels  parsnips,  3  bushels  string 
beans.  75  barrels  apples,  250  barrels  summer  squashes, 
1,000  pounds  winter  souashes,  200  dozen  green  com,  150 
heads  cauliflower,  15,000  quarts  milk. 

19,600  tons  stone  quarried,  16,277  tons  stone  fed  to  steam 
crusher. 

15,135 pairs  men's,  women's,  and  diildren's  shoes,  560  pairs 
canvas  and  carpet  slippers,  380  pairs  saadals. 

38.653  horsehair  and  bristle  brushes,  23,728  common  house 
orooms,  09,848  street  brooms. 

1,807  iron  beds  with  woven-wire  springs,  18  desks  and 
cabinets. 

166  citizen's  worsted  suits,  75  melton  ovcnM>ats,  1.194  cot- 
ton and  woolen  prison  pants,  328  prison  coats.  328  prison 
vests,  1,010  cotton  shirts,  960  towels,  568  cotton  pillow 
slips. 

800  pairs  white  cotton  and  woolen  undershirts,  800  pairs 
drawers,  71,516  pairs  hose. 

(«) 

604,705  printed  forma  of  various  kinds,  letter  heads,  bill- 
heads, tags,  labels,  etc. 

Bluestone  and  granite  broken  into  small  pieces  and  dis- 
tributed over  5,000  square  yards  on  2  streets. 

3  oxcarts.  1  garden  wagon.  1  oxcart  body,  8  wagon  wheels, 
488  bolts  and  nuts,  2,516  rivets,  044  washers,  1  quay 
chain,  4  coal  buckets,  12  doaen  pole  hooks,  3C  ringbolts, 
12  wheelbarrows,  and  a  quantity  of  tub  handles,  stone 
drills,  chisels,  hammers,  sheet  iron. 

4,500  pairs  coarse-grade  workingmen's  shoes,  1,500  pairs 
coarse-grade  women's  shoes. 

300  dozen  common  house  brooms 

9,536  pairs  cotton  and  woolen  pants,  261  cotton  flannel 
women's  dresses.  1,722  ticking  dresses,  1,133  brown  mus- 
lin chemises,  2,071  cotton  pietticoats,  3,700  l>lue  and 
white  duck  mitts.  2,506  muslin  sheets.  2.326  pillowcases. 
1,942  towels.  150  duck  suits.  4,484  shirts,  30  linen  bath 
cloths,  1,208  bedspreads,  1.000  pillow  tlcks,806cottonade 
and  woolen  coats,  2,612 cotton  and  wool  caps.  220  brown 
muslin  aprons.  40  bedticks,  536  vests,  500  Jackets. 

Beets,  turnips,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables . 

3,600  feet   rough  granite  curbing,   18,000  feet  granite 

3uarried. 
nstpans.  3.000  fonr-qoart  mess  pans,  168  one-quart 
tin  cans,  1,000  one-quart  tin  cups,  100  wash  basins,  50 
boilers,  12  one-gallon  paila,  206  one-gallon  tin  cans, 
1.000  miscellaneous  pieces. 

A  one-story  wooden  storehouse  35  bv  80  feet,  5,000  linear 
feet  hard-wood  flooring.  746  pigeonhole  boxes,  10  wheel- 
barrows, 2  gang  planks,  etc. 

107  horses  shod,  62  steel  drills,  108  iron  table  legs,  3  foot 
high,  900  iron  books,  2J200  iron  nails  4  inches  long,  331 
stone  wedges  5  inches  long.  672  window  bars  made  and 
1.458  stone  drills  sharpened. 

4,371  bodies  buried 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Slightly  Inferior. . 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Slightly  infeilor.. 

Equal 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior^. 

Slightly  inferior . . 
Slightly  inferior . . 
Slightly  Inferior . . 


Slightly  Inferior . . 

Slightly  inferior . . 
Inferior 

Equal 

Inferior 


Inferior 

Inferior 
Inferior 


Equal 

Slightly  Inferior . . 

Equal 

Inferior 

Slightly  inferior.. 


Equal 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


8 
9 

10 


11 


13 


13 
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Table  IV.— BESCRIPTIOI^  XS^  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Continued. 

A.— DXSCBIFTIOH  AJTB   OTAJnTTY   OT   GOODS   MADE  OB  WOBX  BOHS,  ETC.,  B7 

IHBTITXJTIOHB — Continaed. 


In- 
ati- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


13 


14 


State  and  institution. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 

Workhotue,  BlackwellB  Island,  and 
Branch  WorkhouBeSi  Harts  and 
Rikers  islands. 


do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 


State  Industrial  School. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


City 


City.. 


City 
City 


City 


SUte. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 

SUte. 

State. 


Sys- 
tem. 


S.  U. 


S.  U.. 


S.  U 
S.  U 


P.  W 


S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 
8.  U.. 
S.  U.. 

S.  U.. 

S.  U.. 


Industry. 


Clothing. 


Farming. 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 
Tinsmlthing,     copperamithing,     and 
sheet-iron  working. 


Building  trades. 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrlghting 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs  . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BEBCBIFTIOK  AVD   dUAHTITT   OF  GOODS   MADE  OB  WOBK  DOVE,  ETC.,  B7 

IH8TITT7TIOVS— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


(«) 


Hand. 


Hand. 


(•) 


Hand, 


(») 
Hand  and  mach. 

(•) 
(«) 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


1,199  coats,  1,028  vests,  1,636  pairs  pants,  2,300  men's  caps, 
225  women's  dresses,  ail  woolen:  1,515  pairs  blue  and 
white  ticking  pants,  1,096  women^s  blue  and  white  tick- 
ing dresses,  1,965  men's  blue  and  white  ticking  shirts, 
1,000  unbleached  muslin  chemises,  1,645  cotton  petti- 
coats, 88  women's  cotton  nightshirts.  92  cotton  and 
woolen  shrouds,  5,178  crash  towels,  525  muslin  sheets, 
30  napkins,  4  cotton  aprons,  6  linen  tablecloths,  2,465 
cotton  pillowcases. 

4  tons  hay,  12,663  ears  com,  205  bunches  asparagus,  84 
bushels  string  beans,  10  bushels  16  quarts  Lima  Deans, 
270  bushels  beets,  8,843  heads  cabbage,  259  bushels  car- 
rots, 336  heads  cauliflower,  1,457  bunches  celery,  163 
heads  eggplant,  626  bunches  horseradish.  129  bushels 
kale,  171  bushels  kohlrabi,  162  bunches  leeks,  4309  heads 
lettuce,  77  muskmelons,  16  watermelons,  358  bushels 
onions.  4,113  bunches  parsley,  317  bushels  parsnips,  21 
bushels  peas,  279  bushels  potatoes,  16  pumpkins,  1,990 
bunches  radishes,  1,816  bunches  rhubarb,  86  barrels 
spinach,  227  squashes,  72  bushels  tomatoes,  290  bushels 
turnips. 

12,160  square  yards  stone  broken 

1,000  one-quart  watercups,  600  one-gallon  mess  pans,  18 
one-gallon  milk  cans,  24  twelve-gallon  soup  boilers,  24 
two-quart  coffeepots,  24  tin  lamps,  6  tin  trays,  some  one- 
gallon  water  cans,  five-quart  water  pails,  twelve-gallon 
swill  cans,  ten-gallon  boilers,  300  feet  5-inch  tin  pipe, 
500  feet  6-inch  tin  pipe,  and  4,550  square  feet  tin  roofing. 

400  feet  stone  wall  10  feet  high  8  feet  thick,  1,500  tons 
stone  gathered  from  beach  and  grounds,  5,010  cubic 
yards  earth  banked  back  of  wall,  8,678  square  feet  par- 
tition, 17,178  square  feet  flooring,  760  square  feet  wooden 
ceiling,  1  one-story  wagon  shed  148  by  22  feet,  1  black- 
smith shed  18  by  18  by  10  feet.  1  bath  house  16  by  34 
by  18  feet,  10  boathouses  3  by  3  by  7  feet,  1  platform 
14  by  14  feet,  1  platform  16  by  8  feet,  1  bridge  6  by  3 
feet,  1  bridge  12  by  2  feet,  2  coats  paint  over  141,471 
square  feet  surface,  3  coats  paint  over  67,000  square  feet 
surface,  610  square  feet  flagging  laid,  73  square  feet 
stone  wall,  180  cubic  feet  brick  wall,  56  square  feet  sea 
wall,  324  square  feet  sewer  wall.  870  cubic  feet  stone 
wall,  brick  vault  16  by  6  by  12  feet,  954  square  yards 
surface  plastered,  221  square  yards  concrete  laid,  10.000 
bricks  laid,  and  a  quantity  of  sundry  articles  made, 
such  as  lamp-posts,  crutches,  storm  doors,  blinds, 
tables,  snow  shovels. 

A  number  of  small  articles  made  in  the  course  of  learning 
the  trade. 

500  State  reports  bound.plain  cloth,  and  500  institution 
lenorts  bound,  paper  covers. 

2,443  pairs  shoes,  low  qjit  \  with  tip,  balmorai  shoe  |  with 
tip,  2,700  pairs  shoes  repaired. 

1  milhn^  machine  for  cutting  gears,  1  power  machine  for 
electric  current,  305  pounds  brass  castings,  22  pounds 
copper  castings,  51,622  pounds  iron  castings.  2  sewer 
trap  covers,  some  lathe  and  bench  work,  and  general 
repairs. 

231  military  suits,  1,347  military  pants,  771  khaki  military 
suits,  212  graduating  military  suits,  116  aprons,  1  mili- 
tary cape,  550  military  caps,  1,533  khaki  military  caps, 
895  nigntshlrts,  2  flags,  78  pairs  chevrons,  34  pairs 
straps,  repairing. 

1  direct  40  k.  w.  dynamo  complete,  2  dynamos  2}  h.  p. 
wound  and  commutator,  1  dynamo  20  h.  p.,  2,665  16 
c.  p.  electric  lights  kept  in  repair. 


In- 
Comparison  with  >  sti- 
goods  produced      tu- 
by  free  labor.       tion 

No. 


Inferior. 


Equal. 


Equal . . 
Inierior. 


Slightly  Inferior . 


Inferior 

Inferior 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Slightly  inferior 


Equal. 


13 


14 
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Table  IT*— DESCRIPTION  AND  QllANnTY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-Cbntimied. 

A*— DBCBXPnOV  AVD  aiTAVTITT   OF   GOODS  MADS  OR  WORK  BOn,  ZTC.,  B7 

nrSTITirnOVB— Oontiniied. 


tton 
No. 


8tote  and  lastttiitlaii. 


Con- 
trol. 


Sys- 
tem. 


Indfifltry. 


14 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 

IG 

17 


MEW  YOBK— concluded. 
State  Indiutilal  Scbool 


Bute 


S.U..   FannlQg. 


.do. 


.do. 


NORTH  CABOLIVA. 


State  Prison. 

do 

...-do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Alamance  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Anson  Co.  (Wadesboro  Towmriiip) 

Convict  Camp. 
Buncombe  Co.  CooTict  Camp , 


5  Cabarrns  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

6  Columbus  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Edgecombe  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Forsyth  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Franklin  Co.  and  Louisbuxg  Town- 
ship Jail. 
Oa«tonCo.  Convict  Camp 


Granville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

do 

Gn«ne  Co.  Jail 

Guilford  Co.  Convict  Camps  <2> 
Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Henderson  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp 


SUta. 


State 


State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 
State 
State 

State 

State 


State 
.  Co-.. 


Co. 
Co. 


Co.... 
Co..., 


Co 

Co .... 

Co«. .. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 


B.U.. 


P.  W. 


Cont. 
Coot. 
Coot. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

P.  A. 

8.  U. 

S.  U. 

P.  W. 
P.W. 


P.W. 
P.W. 


P.W. 

p.  w. 


P.W. 

P.W. 

J 

p.  w. 

P.W. 
'  P.W, 

I 
Cont. 
P.W. 

p.  w. 

P.W. 
P.W. 

P.  w. 

P.W. 


Pilnting 

BoUdinf  trades 

Lumber 

Bailroad  building 

Roads  and  hMiways 

Stone  qoanying,  cutting  and  crushing 

Wood,  cut  and  saved 

Brick 

Clothing,ete 

Farming 

dothing,  etc 

Farming.... 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  hi^way  s 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  hi^ways 

Roads  and  higStways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  liighways 

Roads  and  highways 

Wood,  cut  and  aawed 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  hii^iways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 


oNot  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DS80BIFTIOH  AVB  (lirAHTITT  OT  QOODt  ]CA]>B  OB  WOBX  DOBS,  XTC.,  B7 

nrSTITUTIOBB— Continued. 


Hand  or  mAc^ine 
work. 


nand 


Hand. 


Hand. 


Machine. 
(•) 

(•) 
(•) 

(«) 
(•) 

(«) 

Machine . 
(«) 
(«) 
(») 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 

(•) 
(«) 


Qnantity  and  descriptloii  of  goodi  made  or  woik  dmie. 


06  boihola  itring  b«ani,  318  bnsliela  beets.  648  quarts 
blackberries,  7,402  heads  cabbage,  173  bushels  carrots, 
18,661  oars  sweet  com,  34  dozen  euctimbers,  436^  pounds 
napes,  323  dozen  heads  lettuce,  243  bushels  parsnips, 
242  Doshi^  onions,  87  dozen  bunches  graen  onions,  46 
bushels  oyster  plants,  158  bushds  peas,  181  dozen 
bmches  pieplant,  136  ptnnpklns,  71  dozen  boncbes 
ndlabes,  740  pints  imspoernes,  27  bushels  spinach,  33 
dozen  summer  squashes,  1466  quarts  strawberries,  282 
bushels  tomatoes,  22  bushels  turnips. 

41,600  copies  of  "Progress,"  newspaper,  31,200  copies  of 
lessons  for  Sunday  school,  41,60Ci  copies  chapel  servioe, 
73,800  copies  day  lessons  for  st^ocu  work,  600  copies 
institution  reports,  10,000  letter  heads,  25,000  regulation 
blanks,  10.000  legal  blanks. 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  masonry,  carpentering,  stesm  and 
gas  fitting. 


36,804,000  feet  yellow  pine  saw  logs 

346,270  cubic  yards  cutting,  fllUng,  levelinK,  etc 

10  miles  road  grading,  leveKng,  oltehing,  filling,  etc 

37.882  cubic  yards  crushed  stone,  used  to  ballast  railroad 

beds. 

2, 178  cords,  cot  short  lengths  for  use  in  locomotives 

2,010,000  good,  smooth,  clay  bricks 

336  garments,  wool  and  cotton,  convict  stripes 

821  bales  short-staple  cotton,  7.806  bushels  peanuts,  6,429 

bushels  com,  4,5/3  pounds  hams. 
8,680  garments,  wool  and  cotton,  oonvlet  stripes,  coats 

andpants,  etc. 
14,660  bushels  Indian  com,  4,800  bushels  com  meal,  7,500 

bushels  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 

32  miles  of  road  building  and  repairing 

1,400  cubic  yards  rock  quarried  in  small  pieces  for  feeding 

to  steam  crushers,  ^  mile  macadam  road  and  2  miles 

new  dirt  road  constructed,  160  miles  of  old  road  gone 

over  and  repaired. 
^  miles  new  road,  26  flset  wide,  surfaced  with  clay  or 

gravel. 
67,226  cubic  yards  of  rock  quarried  and  fed  to  steam 

crusher;  6  miles  of  road  26  feet  wide,  12  feet  of  which  is 

macadam,  constructed. 

2}  miles  macadam  road;  i  mile  sand  and  gravel  road 

1  mile  200  yards  of  road  through  marsh  and  swamp,  6 

miles  of  road  through  stump  land  built;  3  miles  road 

graded  and  repaired. 
7  miles  of  macadam  road,  24  feet  wide,  well  drained  bv 

sloping  sides,  10  feet  of  maradam  in  middle  of  roadbed, 

12  fnclMs  deep,  put  down  in  3  layers. 
25  miles  of  new  dirt  road  constructed;  300  miles  of  old 

road  repaired;  75  bridges  constructed,  wooden. 
19  miles  of  macadam  road  constructed;  1,100  miles  of 

dirt  road  repairsd. 
75  miles  of  dirt  road  repaired 

6^  miles  new  road  and  2  bridges  constmcted,  5  miles  old 

road  repaired. 

300  cords  pine  wood 

18f  miles  of  road  graded,  ditched,  and  otherwise  improved 

60  miles  road  repaired 

88  miles  dirt  road,  22  feet  wide,  constructed 

18,060  cubic  yards  rock  quarried  and  crushed;  61  miles 

road  gradc»l,  3)  miles  road  macadamized. 
6  miles  of  road.  20  feet  wide,  and  16  bridges  constructed 

and  16  miles  of  old  road  repaired. 
3,620  cubic  yards  of  rock  quarried  and  crushed;  0  miles  of 

dirt  road,  24  feet  wide,  and  2  miles  oi  macadam  road,  30 

feet  wide. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal 


Equal. 


Equal. 


Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Slightly  faifbrior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 


Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Superior 

Superior 

Slightly  inferior 

Superior 

Slightly  Inferior 

Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  inferior 


In 

sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


14 


2 

3 
4 


6 
6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
16 

16 

17 
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Table  IV.— DESCRlPTlOll  ASP  ^illANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LAB0R-O)ntinued. 

A.— DXBCBIFTIOK  AKB   dUAKTITT   OF  GOODS   MABX  OB  WOBX  BOHE,  ETC.,  BT 

IH8TITUTI0B8 — Continaed. 


In- 
8ti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


29 
30 


State  and  ins  Jtution. 


NORTH  CABOLiNA— <xmcluded. 

Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Mecklenburg  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
New  Hanover  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Person  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Randolph  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 


Rockingham  Co.  Convict  Camp . 

do 

Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Swain  Co.  Jail. 


Wake  Co.  Workhoose  Camp. 
do 


.do. 


28     Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Monroe  Township  (Union  Co.)  Con- 
vict Camp. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


state  Penitentiary-. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Con- 
trol. 


.do. 


OHIO. 


Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


State  Reformatory 


.do 
.do 


.do 


Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Co 

Co.... 
Co.. .. 


Co.. 

Co.. 
Co.. 


Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Tp 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Sys- 
tem. 


P.W.. 

P.W.. 

P.W.. 

P.W.. 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 


P.W.. 
P.W.. 
p.  W.. 


p.  A.. 
S.  U.. 


P.W.. 

P.W.. 

P.W.. 
P.W.. 


p.  A 
P.  A. 
S.  U 
S.  U, 
S.  U 
8.  U 


State.    P.W.. 


State . 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 


State. 


State. 

SUte. 
State. 


SUte 


Cont. 
C^nt. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
S.U. 


Industry. 


Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways . 

Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 


Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 


Roads  and  highways. 


Farming. 
Farming. 


Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highwaya. 
Roads  and  highways. 


Binding  twine... 

Brick 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Building  trades. 


Agricultural  hand  tools 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Iron  and  steel,  bolu,  nuts,  etc . . . 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

BooU  and  shoes 


S.  U. .   Clothing,  etc. 


Cont . .   B  rooms  and  brushes. 


Cont.. 


Wire  goods . 


8.  U.  .'  Clothing,  etc. 


S.  U..    Clothing, etc. 


«Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR—Continued. 

A.'DX8CBIFnOK  AND   dVAHTITT  OF  000D8  KADX  OB  WOSK  DOKB,  ETC.,  BT 

IHBTITUnOHB— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


nandandmach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


(•) 


Hand. 


(•) 
(«) 

Hand  and  mAih. 

(•) 
Hand  and  mach. 


Machine 

Machine 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach 
Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach 


Hand  and  mach 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


600  miles  graTel  road,  18  feet  wide,  Improved,  and  1,000 

bridges  and  culverts. 
13|  miles  of  road,  35  feet  wide,  dressed  with  crushed  stone 

for  a  width  of  12  feet. 
6,330  tons  rock  quarried  and  crushed,  and  7  miles  of  road 

constructed,  20  feet  wide. 

43  miles  of  dirt  road  peps'rcd 

47)  miles  of  dirt  road,  19  feet  wide,  constructed 

1,200  yards  of  embankment  made  to  a  swamp,  9  miics  cf 

road  improved  and  repaired;  320  feet  bridges,  "rough 

country  bridges,"  built. 

1  building  suitable  for  a  bam 

36  miles  dirt  road 

17  miles  of  dirt  road  Improved  and  repaired,  8.000  feet  of 

city  streets  graded  and  drained,  3)  miles  of  macadam 

road  constructed,  30  feet  wide. 
1  mile  of  road,  12  feet  wide,  constructed,  4  miles  of  road 

repaired,  750  yards  of  rock  abutments  constructed. 

38  bales  short-staple  cotton , 

1,875  bushels  com,  450  bushels  peas,  1,125  bushels  sweet 

potatoes,  263  bushels  oats,  37,500  pounds  fodder,  10,500 

pounds  pork,  and  garden  truck. 
35  miles  macadam  road,  25  feet  wide,  50  miles  graveled 

road,  8  bridges,  40  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  wooden,  con- 

stractcd. 
22)  miles  dirt  road,  30  feet  wide,  and  4  bridges,  12 feet  wide, 

40,  38,  32,  and  27  feet  long,  respectively,  constructed, 

and  5  miles  of  road  repaired. 
16  miles  of  road,  35  feet  wide,  constructed,  and  35  miles 

road  repaired. 
12  miles  graveled  road,  24  feet  wide,  and  1  bridge,  100  feet 

long,  12  feet  wide,  constructed;  and  grading,  shaping, 
.  and  draining  streets. 


2,750,000  pounds  sisal  and  manila  binding  twine 

560,000  hard-buraed  bricks 

250  pairs  heavy  calfskin  shoes 

300,000  hard-bumed  bricks 

Complete  suits,  caps,  and  underclothing 

3,000  bushels  com,  1,500  bushels  oats,  20O  tons  hay,  3,000 
bushels  potatoes,  60  head  beef  cattle,  75  hogs,  and  a 
quantity  of  carrots,  befits,  onions,  cabbaiQPs,  cucum- 
ber?, lettuce,  celery,  turnips,  tomatoes,  and  peas. 

Building  wall  and  miscellaneous  rnptir s 

50,000  dozen  forks,  rakes,  and  hoes,  open-hearth  steel 

17,500  dozen  house  brooms,  broom  com 

1,200  tons  miscellaneous  castings  for  machinery 

500  tons  rings,  buckles,  and  bits,  open-hearth  steel 

2,000  tons  bolts,  nuts  and  washers,  open-hearth  steel 

1,200  tons  iron  hollow  ware  pots,  kettles,  pans,  etc 

12  000,000  stogies 

989  pairs  brogans,  200  pairs  slippers,  1,200  nieces  hand 

leather  ('or  handling  iron) ,  156  oelts,  394  nnger  stalls, 

leather,  prisoners'. 
2,101  pairs  pants,  1,029  coats,  487  vests,  1,042  caps,  prison 

uniforms;  2.394  shirts,  hickory,  prison;  836  undershirts 

1,317  pairs  arawers,  cotton;  1,049  pairs  overalls. 
Brushes,  scmb;  brashes,  shoe;  brashes,  horse 

C,572  dozen  rat-traps 

C33coat8, 361  vests,  1,104 pairs  pants.  407  caps,  1.306 shirts, 
prison;  17  coats,  17  pairs  pants,  band;  36  overcoats,  78 
coats,  95  vests,  96  pairs  pants,  civilian. 

1,106  pairs  drawers;  42  pairs  overalls;  172  aprons;  1,034 
fingerstalls;  12 caps;  692  sheets;  1,103  pillowcases;  619 
towels;  9  hair  cloths;  200  mattress  casings;  43  table- 
cloths; 58  awnings;  24  copying  cloths;  6,089  articles 
repaired. 


Comparison  with 

8»odB  produced 

oy  free  labor. 


Slightly  inferior 

Superior 

Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior . 


Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


I 


Slightly  inferior . 


Slightly  inferior . . 


I 


Superior 

Slightly  inferior 


Equal.. 
Equal.. 
Inferior 
Equal.. 
Inferior 
Equal.. 

Inferior 


Slightly 
Slightly 
Slightly 
Slightly 
Slightly 
Slightly 
Slightly 
Slightly 


Inferior 

Inferior , 

inferior 

inferior 

inferior 

inferior 

inferior 

Inferior 


Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  inferior 

Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  inferior , 


EquaL. 


18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


28 


29 


30 
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A*— BSSCBIPTIOir  AUB  UTIAimtT   07  000D8  MADE  OB  WOBX  DOBS,  ETC.,  B7 

IH8TITVTI0B»— Ck>ntinued. 


In- 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 


8 

9 
10 


2 
3 


Stote  and  Instltatloa. 


OHIO— concluded. 
State  Reformatory 


.do State 


.do. 


3  Stark  Co.  Workhoiue . , 

4  !  Xenla  City  Workhouae. 


.do. 
.do. 


Cleveland  House  of  Correction 


.do 


Columbua  Workhouse. 


Dayton  City  Workhouse. 
Toledo  Workhouse 


ORSQON. 


.do 

.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Multnomah  Co.  Jail ... 
State  Reform  School ., 


Con- 
trol. 


State 


SUte 
Co... 


Co.  and 
I     city. 

6     Zanesvilto  City  and  Co.  Workhouse . .  Co.  and 

city. 

6    Cincinnati  City  Workhouse. City. 


State  Penitentiary State 


City. 

City. 
City. 


City. 
City. 

City. 
City. 


State 
SUte 
SUte 


SUte 


SUte 

Co... 
SUte 


State 


Static 
State 


Sys- 
tem. 


S.U.. 
S.U.. 

P.  W.. 
Cont.. 
Cont.. 
P.  A... 

Cont.. 

Cont.. 

P.A-. 

P.A.. 


P.P. 
Coot. 

Cont. 
P. A. 


Cont. 
S.  U, 
S.  U. 
S.  U. 


S.  C. 


P.  W.. 

8.  U.. 
S.  U.. 

S.U.. 


8.  U. 


S.  U 


S.  U.. 
S.  U.. 


Industry. 


Farming. 


Printing. 


BuiMing  trades. 

Brooms  and  brushes. 
Brooms  and  bruahes. 
Brooms  and  brushes. 
Brooms  and  brushes . 


Wire  goods . 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Brooms  and  brushes 


Hosiery,  etc 

Brooms  and  bruslws. 


Brooms  and  brushes.. 
Brick 


Stoves 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc.  — 


Farming. 


Roads  and  highways. 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
BooU  and  shoes 


Clothing,  etc , 


Clothing,  etc. 


Ck>thing,etc. 


Clothing,  etc. 
Farming. 


SUte.   P.  W.   Building  trades. 
oNot  reported. 
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Tablb  IV.— description  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-<>>ntinued. 

A.— BESCBIFnOV  ANB  QUAHTnTT  OT  000B8  KADE  OB  WOBK  BOVE,  BTC.,-BT 

nrSTlTUTIOHS — Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand  and  mach 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  Mach 

(«) 

Hand 

Hand 

(•) 


(«) 


Hand. 
Hand. 


(«) 
(•) 


Hand. 


Quantity  and  description  of  gooda  made  or  work  done. 


132  hogs;  l;3S7  poonds  pork;  80  tons  hay;  1,6S2  buthela 
com,  oats,  and  rye;  2,992  bushels  potatoes,  934  bushels 
turnips,  4,289  heads  of  cabbage,  and  other  garden  truck. 

12.0Q0copie8  Reformatory  Paper;  20,000  envelopes;  20,000 
letter  beads;  5,000  blllneaas;  5,000  note  heads;  12,000 
checks;  25  pads,  parole  cards;  150,000  miscellaneous 
blanks. 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  farm  building,  implements,  and 
furniture. 

52,000  dozen  brushes,  scnib,  clothes,  horse,  and  whitewash, 
htlttleM,  tampico  and  horaetalL 

7,700  dozen  brooms,  house,  broom  com 

6,807  doaen  brooms,  carpet,  broom  oom 

128,000do2en  brashes,  scn]b,Bhoe,ciotbeB.  and  whitewash. 

tampico  and  rice  root,  bristles,  and  horse,  hard  wood 

aad  oak  backs. 
Sieves,  mouse  traps,  bird  cages,  egg  beaters,  andwoven- 

wixe  cloth . 

800  tons  broken  stone 

107  gross  horse  brashes;  803  gross  shoe  bruabes;  316  gross 

wnltewaSh  brushes;  1,784  scrab  brushes;  76  window 

brashes;  263  stove  brushes. 

164i  dozen  fascinators 

6,500  dozen  house  brooms,  broom  com;  72,000  dozen  scrub 

brushes,  tampico  bristles,  oak  wood  backs. 

28,000  dozen  scrub  brashes,  tampico  bristles 

1,800,000  bricks,  building 

11,051  stoves  and  ranges 

183  pairs  brogans 

061 /kX)  bricks,  onprassed 

26  coats,  245  pairs  pant£,  00  shirts,  wool,  striped;  13i  suits 
underwear,  cotton  flannel;  140  suits  (3  pieces), 0  pairs 

£ants,  seige,  discliaige. 
a  pounds  pork;  720  dozen  eggs;  00  tons  hay;  ISSbush- 
els  wheat;  grain  to  the  value  of  $2,000;  150,000  pounds 
potatoes,  23,645  pounds  carrots,  11,806  pounds  cabbage, 
and  other  garden  track. 

4  miles  roadway  graded  and  graveled,  and  880  feet  sewers 
laid. 

4,814  cubic  yards  rock,  crashed 

12  pairs  low  shoes;  155 pairs  brogans;  137  pairs  dress  shoes; 
26  pairs  shoes,  diseharge. 

41  suits  (3  pieces)  discharge;  102  coats,  106  pairs  pants, 
cloth,  uniform;  106 pairs  pants  19 coots,  denim;  OOcaps, 
cloth;  206  shirts,  36  undershirts,  26  pairs  drawers,  cot- 
ton. 

34  sheets,  22  nightshirts,  2  aprons,  47  pillow  slips,  27  table- 
cloths, cotton;  345  tea  towels;  101  iron  holders;  100 
towels. 

19  laundry  bags,  7  caps,  cook's,  30  waiter's  coats,  cotton; 
2  curtains;  61  bedtlcks;  12  hot-bed  covers;  40  roller 
shades. 

49  pairs  pants,  flanneL 

24,871  pounds  beef  and  veal;  1,894  pounds  mutton;  3,415 
pounds  pork;  577  pounds  poultry;  6,000  bushels  grain; 
200  tons  nay;  1 ,062  bushels  potatoe8,2,546  bushels  apples; 
3,896  pounds  peas,  and  other  garden  truck. 

Carpenter  work  on  pump  house 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal 

Inferior 

Equal 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Slightly  inferior 
Inferior 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Superior 

Inferior. . . ., 

Slightly  inferior 

Superior 

Slightly  Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  Inferior 

Slightly  inferior 


Superior 

Equal 

Inferior 

Slightly  inferior 


Slightly  inferior .. 


I&- 
sti- 
tn- 
tioii 
No. 


3 
4 

5 
6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 


2 
3 
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IV.-  DESCRIPTION  A\D  QUAXTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DOXL 
AND  a^Mr.VRlSON  WITH  CiOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Cootisued 


A«^DISCBJRIOV  AVD   QJSAMTTTY  OF  000B8  MADE  OB  WOBK  BOVX,  BTC.,  IT 


:   IB- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


8Ut«  and  institution. 


•  C'-n-       Syt- 
trol.       tern. 


rENNSYLVAMA. 

1     £Mt«ra  State  PftutrntiAf7. 


.do. 


Indiutiy. 


StAt« .    P.  A . .   Boots  And  ■hoM. 


St«t«  .    P.  A  . .    Broom*  and  brushes 


I 


.do State. 

.do Stalo  . 

.do Stale  . 


P.  A  ..  Chain,  tables,  etc 
P.  A  . .  Flour  and  meal. . . 
P.  A.,    llosieiy, etc 


.do Slate.    P.  A 

I  I 

.do State.'  P.  .^ 


Bats  and  matting. 


.do. 


Stale  .    S.  r 


.do S la te 

.do StaU' 

.do Stato 


.do. 


State. 


I 


do I  State 

do SUte 

■  do Stale 

do '  state 


s.  r 

s.  r 
s.  IV 


Tobacco  and  dgara. . 

Boots  and  shoe* 

Brooms  and  biushas. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . 
Clothing,  etc 


S.  U . .   Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 


S.  I' . .    Floor  and  meal 
S.  U..I  Hosiery,  etc 


Western  Penitentiary '  State 

do State 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


■  s 
p. 

w.. 

p. 
p. 

A.. 
A..' 

p. 

P.. 

s. 

v.. 

Printing j 

Building  trades 


Hosiery,  etc 

Bats  and  matting. 


Slate 
state 

Stall?  .    S.V. 


Slate.    8.  U. 


AUrphony  Co.  Workhouse Co 

do 

....do ■   


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


I 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

Cont. 
I'.  \ . 
P.  A. 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

P.  A. 
P.  A . 
P.  A. 

Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

P.  A. 
P.  A. 

S.  V . 
S.  l\ 

Brooms  and  brushes. 
Boots  and  shoes .... 


Cotton  goods. 


Printing. 


j  Farming 

lioots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 


Carp'ts,  rag. 

;  pHrming.... 

llarnoss 


Laundry  work.. 

!   I'rintlng 

'  Hoots  and  ."thoes. 

Cotton  goods 


a  Not  reported. 

*  Including  articles  In  this  Industry  produced  under  State  use  system. 
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Table  IV DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE. 

AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 


A.— DESCBIFTIOir  AND  dXTAKTITY  OF  O00D8  MADE   OS  WORK  DOKE,  ETC.,  BT 

IHBTITUTIOirS— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


(«) 


(«) 


Hand. 
Hand. 


(«) 


Hand. 
Hand 


fa) 


Quantity  and  description  of  gooda  made  or  work  done. 


1,283  pairs  men's  prison-cell  shoes,  cut  brogans,  pegged; 
17  pairs  men's  patent-leather  shoes,  stitched;  122  pairs 
men's  custom  shoes,  stitched;  33  pairs  men's  calf,  plain 
sewed,  hooks;  4  pairs  bovs'  calf  stitched  shoes,  4  pairs 
men's  double  sole  lagged  boots,  54  pairs  men's  split, 
nailed,  tipped  balmorals;  110  pairs  boys'  tipped  calf, 
nailed;  2  pairs  men's  sewed  brogans,  4,328  pairs  men's 
pegged  split  brogans,  91  pairs  inen's  custom  shoes,  477 
pairs  women's  custom  shoes,  2  pairs  children's  custom 
shoes.  (6) 

1,473  gross  scrubbing  brushes,  wooden  back,  wire  drawn, 
made  of  tampico  fiber,  pig  hair,  and  rloe  root;  backs 
bought  already  holed,  (b) 

54,779  chair  seats  caned,  frames  furnished  (&) 

132,780  pounds  middlings,  120,270  pounds  bran 

43,430  dozen  pairs  men^s  cotton  half  hose,  84  and  100 
needles,  2  to  2}  pounds  per  dozen,  (b) 

340  door  mats,  made  from  coco  yam  (cocoanut  fiber) 
looped  into  warp  and  clipped. 

70,005  hand-made  cigars,  192,895  mold-made  cigars 

335  lined  coats,  125  feeding  aprons,  578  jackets,  3,166  pairs 
pants,  360  pairs  suspenders,  2,336  towels,  827  vests,  2,312 
cotton  shirts,  1,691  woolen  shirts,  1,720  caps,  380  masks, 
48  car  covers,  1,309  sheets,  1,041  bedticks,  1,538  pairs 
drawers,  50  clothes  baes,  55  quilts,  12  pairs  feeding 
sleeves,  all  for  the  use  ol  convicts. 

24,962  yards  unbleached  muslin,  14  warps  40  picks  to  inch, 
11,111  yards  flannel  cotton  and  woolen  tilling,  16,802 
yards  jean.  No.  10  cotton  warp,  6,S74  yards  bedtlcking, 
7  831  yards  gingham. 

468,520  pounds  wheat  flour 

Printing  job  work  for  prison  Use 

Some  carpenter,  sanitary,  and  tinsmithing  work,  all  for 
prison  use. 

53,798  dozen  men's  cotton  half  hose,  plain  and  mixed  yam . 

291,762  square  feet  cocoa  floor  mats  and  123,924  square 
yards  cocoa  floor  matting. 

20,776  dozen  brooms,  about  50  varieties,  1,207  cotton  mops, 
19  wire  brushes. 

1,000  pairs  men's  stock  shoes,  32  pairs  women's  shoes,  100 
pairs  men's  brogans,  97  pairs  boys'  shoes  made,  and  2,989 
pairs  shoes  repaired. 

3,998  yards  black  cotton  cloth,  1.194  vards  striped  cotton 
cloth,  7,090  yards  common  colored  shirting,  951  yards 
^ngham,  8,275  yards  cotton  flannel,  112  yards  cotton 
ducKing,  48  yards  cotton  jean,  132  yards  cotton  cap 
cloth,  1,328  yards  lining  cloth,  2,314yards  sheeting,  7C2 
yards  bedtlcking,  684  yards  muslin,  783  pairs  cotton  and 
wool  blankets,  1,215  yards  cotton  toweling. 

300  C.  B.  Q.  matting  cards,  32,300  hosiery  bands,  1,000  yam 
checking  slips. 

Farm  products 

Shoes,  made  and  repaired 

19.829  dozen  brooms,  20  varieties,  and  7,236  dozen  shoe 
brushes. 

34,907  yards  cotton  and  wool  mixed  carpet 

Farm  products 

23  Irish  horse  collars,  faced  with  ticking  and  filled  with 
hair. 

Laundry  work 

Bookbinding 

Shoes  made  and  repaired 

5,835  yards  common  cotton  shirting,  4,493  yards  striped 
bedtlcking,  217  yards  cotton  jean. 

e Included  under  public-account  system. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


Slightly  inferior 


Superior 

Superior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

EquaL 

Slightly  Inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Superior 

Superior 

Inferior 


Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 

Equal . 
Equal . 
Equal . 

Equal . 
Equal. 
Equal . 
Equal. 


i_ 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  A^P  QUANTITY  GF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— BEgCBIFTIOV  AND  gUAHTITY  OY  GOODS  MADS  OB  WORK  DOVE,  BTC,  BY 

UrSTITUTIOES— CoDtinued. 


In- 

ati- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


3 

4 

5 
6 


8 

9 

10 


11 


12 


13 


State  and  institution. 


Con- 
trol. 


PENNBTLVANIA— continued. 


All 


^heny 


Co.  Workhouse ,  Co. 

i  Co. 

Uerks  Co.  Prison Co. 

do Co. 

Chester  Co.  Prison Co. 

Delaware  Co.  Prison Co. 

do '  Co. 

do Co. 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison <  Co. 

do Co. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Lohish  Co.  Prison 

Northampton  Co.  Prison... 
North unjoerland  Co.  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Schuylkill  Co.  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia  Co.  Ilouae  of  Correction. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


do 
do 
do 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


Co.. 

Co.. 
Co.. 

Co.. 


Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
City. 


City. 

City, 

City, 

City . 

City 

City. 


City.. 
City.. 
City.. 


Sys- 
tem. 


8.  U. 
P.  W. 
P.  A. 
8,  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

P.  A. 
8.  U. 
S.  U. 
8.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

P.  A. 
8.  U. 
8.  U. 


8.  U. 


8.  U.. 

P.  W.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
8.  U.. 
8.  U.. 
P.  A.. 


P. 
P. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 


A.. 
A.. 

U.. 

u.. 
u.. 
u.. 


Industry. 


Farming 

Building  trades 

Carpets,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

Carpets,  rag 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpets,  rag 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpets,  rag 

Neta.flah 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Carpets,  rag 

Carpets,  rag 

Carpets,  rag 

Hosiery,  etc 

Carpets,  rag 

Cotion  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Boots  and  shoos 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Hosiery,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Building  trades 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Hosiery,  etc 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Qas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Laund  ry  work 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  erusbmg 
Blacksmithlng  and  wheel wrigh 1 1 ng. . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,  machmery,and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 


City...'  8.U...    Farming. 


S.U... 

S.U.. 

S.U... 


Qas,  illuminating  and  heating... 

Soap 

Tmsmithlng,     coppersmithing, 
sheet-iron  working. 


and 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Including  articles  in  this  industry  produced  under  State-use  system. 
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Table  IT.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DSSCBIPTIOV  AHD   QXTAHTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE   OB  WOBK  DOHB,  BTC,  BY 

UfSTlTUTIOBB — Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand. 
Hand. 


(«) 
(«) 
(a) 

Hand... 

Hand... 

Hand 

Hand..., 
Hand.... 
Hand... 

Hand 

Hand... 
Hand... 
Hand... 
Hand... 

(«) 
Hand... 

(«) 
(«) 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 


(«) 


Hand. 


(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
C«) 

Hand  and  mach. 

(a 
(a 
(o 
(a 
(a 


(«) 


Qnantity  and  deacriptlon  of  goods  made  or  work  doae. 


i 

Farmprodocta 

Carpentering 

19,923  yards  cotton  warp,  wool-stripe  carpet 

370  yards  cotton  cloth  for  prison  use  only 

18,946  yards  rag  carpet 

77  dozen  sweeping  brooms 

18,517  yards  rag  carpet 

82  cane  seats 

29  pairs  shoes  and  sllppeis  made,  200  pairs  repaired 

10,684  vards  cotton,  wool,  and  cotton  and  wool  warp,  all 

wool  stripe. 

31  fish  nets,  various  kinds 

Repair  work  on  convicts  boots  and  shoes 

450  yards  regular  stripe  cotton  ticking 

68  dozen  cotton  half  hose 

25,615  yards  rag  carpet,  cotton  warp  and  wool  stripe 

21,860  yards  rag  carpet,  cotton  and  wool  stripe 

10,949  yards  common  rag  carpet,  cotton  and  woolen  warp . 

123  dozen  cotton  half  hose 

400  yards  common  rag  carpet,  cotton  and  woolen  warp . . 

720  yards  cotton  cloth 

27  dozen  cotton  half  hose 

1,675  pairs  men's  pegged  shoes  (6) 

54,879  scrubbing  brushes,  white  tamplco,  wired,  backs 

tacked  on. 
71,605  pairs  men's  stockings,  23  ounce  to  the  dozen  {f>) 

797  pairs  striped  trousers,  1S2  vesta,  758  pairs  drawers, 
1,^  muslin  shirts,  753  sheets,  725  pUlow  slips.  369  mat- 
tresses, ISO  pillows,  1,576  cell  towels,  88  roller  towels,  all 
for  prisoners. 

7,817  yards  unbleached  muslin,  1,456  yards  ticking,  No.  14 
cotton  warp,  777  yards  gingham,  1,687  yards  woolen 
stripe^  1,028  yards  doeskin.  402  yards  blue  cottonade. 

(') 

Some  repair  work  in  the  line  of  blacksmitbing,  carpenter- 
ing, painting,  plumbing. 

765  yards  ingrain  carpet,  cotton  warp,  wool  filling 

9,048  yards  rag  carpet,  cotton  warp,  cross  strips  woolen. 

9,841  dozen  cotton  half  hose 

1 ,515  yards  cotton  cloth 

190  dozen  cotton  half  hose 

33,480,460  cubic  feet  of  gas,  2,063  barrels  of  coke,  1,461  bar- 
rels coal  tar. 

Laund ry  work 

0,616  perches  of  sandstone,  258  loads  of  gravel 

Horseshoeing  and  repairs,  usmg  1458  worth  of  materials. . 

2,S22  pairs  oimen's  shoes,  647  pairs  women's  shoes 

Lathe,  press,  drill,  and  vise  work 

944  winter  coats,  149  vests,  450  capes,  1,773  pair  mitts. 
1  summer  coat,  23  summer  pants,  5B7  pain  men's  draw- 
ers, 26  nightgowns,  299  uoderwalsts.  126  baker's  aprons, 
315  check  shirts,  787  pillowcases,  30  waiter's  coats.  301 
chemlses,20  tablecloths,  765  sheets,  304  women's  draw- 
ers, 174  skirts.  453  sacques,  333  petticoats,  1,357  gray 
twill  shirts.  162  roller  towels.  71  dish  towels,  121  clothing 
bags,  233  check  aprons,  87  bedticks,  36  mattress  ticks, 
227  bedspreads. 

61  bushels  string  beans.  3.030  ears  corn,  238  cucumbers,  25 
bushels  lima  beans,  88  bushels  tomatoes,  2  bushels  okra, 
13,671  quarts  milk,  35  boabeia  onions,  81  buabets  carrots, 
15  bushels  beets,  2,280  stalks  oloeiery,  1.775  bushels  rye, 
220  bushels  rutabagas.  666  bushels  turnips,  1,250  bushels 

Eotatoes,  300  barrels  cabbage,  20.505  pounds  hay,  1,440 
eads  lettuce,  858  bunches  asparagus,  15  barrels  spinach, 
42,725  pounds  straw.        / 

12,676,100cubic  feet  gas 

190.800  pounds  soft  soap 

Two  1-gallon  milk  cans,  263  quart  cups,  382  spittoons,  453 
tin  plates,  42  water  cans,  and  a  number  of  other  utensils 
made  of  tin. 

c  Included  under  public-account  system. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


IB- 

sU- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Eoual 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Superior 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  Inferior 
SUghtly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 

Inferior 

Superior 

SUghtly  inferior 

Interioc 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Inferior 

Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Interior 

Slightly  inferior 

Inferior 

Inferior 


Equal. 


Equal.. 
Equal.. 
Inferior 


3 

4 

5 
6 


8 

9 

10 


11 


13 


13 
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Table  IV DESCRIPTION  A^D  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 

AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.--DE8CBIFnOH  AND   dXTAKTITT  OF  GOODS   MADE   OB  WOBK   DOHE,  ETC.,  B7 

IHSTITUTIOHB— Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


13 


14 


State  and  institution. 


15 


PENNSYLVANIA— concluded. 
Philadelphia  Co.  House  of  Correction. 


.do. 


House  of  Refuge,  Boys'  Department. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


House  of  Refuge,  Qirls'  Department. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

8tate  Prison  and  Providence  Co.  Jail, 

do 

do 


.do. 


State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 


.do. 
.do. 


Con- 
trol. 


City. 


City.. 
State 


State 


State 


State. 


SUto 


State. 


State 
State 
State 


State 
State 


State 
State 


Sys- 
tem. 


P.W. 


P.W. 

8.U.. 


8.U. 


S.U. 


S.U. 


P.W.. 


S.U... 


Cont. 
P.  P. 
S.U.. 


S.U.. 
P.  A. 


S.U.. 
S.U. 


Industry. 


Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 
Boots  and  shoos 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Building  trades 


Clothing,  etc. 


Wire  poods.. 
Clothing,  etc. 
Farming 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Farming , 


Clothing,  etc. 
Farming 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Including;  articles  produced  in  this  industry  under  State-use  system. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOOlfe  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued,     ^ 

A.— DB8CBIFnOV  AHD   OTAHTITY  OF  GOODS  KADB   OB  WOBK  DOHE,  BTC,  BT 

JHSTXTUnOVS — Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(«) 


Hand... 
Machine 
Hand . . . 

Hand... 
Hand... 

Machine 
Hand . . . 


Quantity  and  deacription  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


Caipenterinff,  Jobbing  and  repairing,  using  $1,455  worth 
ox  materials;  bricldaying,  repairs,  using  11 ,650  worth  of 
materials;  some  painting. 

Repain 

1,047  pairs  brogans,  772  pairs  Sunday  shoes,  700  pairs  slip- 
pers, 433  girls'  shoes,  2,365  pairs  boys'  and  girls'  shoes 
repaired,  1,440  suspender  straps  and  some  small  articles 
of  na  mess. 

376  citizens'  coats,  351  citizens'  vests,  322  citizens'  trou- 
sers, 203  uniform  coats,  832  uniform  trousers,  215  work- 
ing pants,  58  Jumpers,  491  overalls,  130  undershirts,  1,473 
moccasins,  024  suspenders  made;  8,240coats.  vests,  and 
trousers  repaired;  2,251  blue  shirts,  1,004  sheets,  2,514 
towels,  359  tablecloths,  1,554  nightshirts,  1,420  pillow- 
cases, 1,487  napkins,  588  aprons,  335  bed  ticks,  1,073  mops 
made;  and  23,540  blue  shirts,  737  sheets,  2,958  overalls, 
1,730  aprons,  2,307  jackets.  4,426  flannel  shirts,  7,620 
nightshirts,  11,314  pairs  socks,  7,771  drawers  repaired. 

151,557  quarts  milk,  6,961  pounds  beef,  405  pounds  veal, 
8.502  pounds  pork,  11,880  pounds  mutton,  290  pounds 
chicken,  157  pounds  turkey,  53  pounds  duck,  573  dozen 
eggs,  32,000  ears  sugar  com,  20,555  heads  cabbage,  3,114 
pounds  asparagus,  646  bushels  onions,  2,577  pounds 
grapes,  3,800  pounds  squashes,  8,720  pounds  pumpkins, 
3,000  bushels  potatoes,  744  bushels  wneat,  3,100  bushels 
field  com,  06  tons  hay,  40  tons  wheat  straw,  40  tons  cow 
beets. 

2,500  copies  annual  report,  02  pages;  20,250  letter  and 
packet  heads;  28,500  requisition,  attendance,  dairy, 
school  report,  and  laund/y  blanks;  15,500  oiScers',  work, 
and  family  reports;  100  copies  third  annual  report,  700 
copies  i>er  day  "Glen  Mills  Daily,"  17,050  eniielopes. 
5,000  menu  blanks,  and  a  quantity  of  other  slips  ana 
blanks. 

34  brash  handles,  26  fork  handles,  12  gates,  10  tables,  135 
hammer  handles,  15  stepladders, 40  stone  boxes,  10  chick- 
en coops,  6  doors  for  chapel  made,  and  a  number  of  like 
articles  repaired;  laying  brick  in  repairs  to  ovens  and 
boilers,  50  days'  work;  repairs  to  cottages  and  other 
buildings,  including  plastering,  etc.,  IJO/  days'  work; 
drainage  and  catch  basins,  laving  pipe  and  building  in 
stone  and  brick,  508 days'  work;  cement  work  In  repairs, 
80  davs'  work;  laying  stone  In  walls,  655  days'  work; 
1,203  linear  feet  agricultural  drain,  14,750  square  feet 

franolithic  walk,  administration  building  kitchen  given 
coats  of  paint  and  woodwork  varnished,  6chapel  doors 
and  balustrade  for  belfry  given  4  coats  lead  and  oil, 
water-closets  in  gymnasium  swimming  pool  3  coats 
cork  paint,  17  rooms  and  halls  in  administration  build- 
ing painted  and  decorated. 
748  dresses,  120  skirts,  13  silk  waists,  3  shirt  waists,  263 
boys'  red  flannel  shirts,  468  boys'  om^a  stripe  shirts, 
220  aprons,  2,015  underclothing,  770  nightdresses,  260 
shirts,  148  pillowcases,  24  bolster  cases,  c;  pillow  shams, 
40  tablecloths,  II  tray  covers,  102  napkins,  4  sideboard 
scarfs,  101  towels,  10  doilies,  18  dish  towels,  7  curtains, 
16  bed  ticks,  4  spreads,  12  awnings. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


Window  and  tree  guards;  screens;  sieves 

28,000  dozen  men's  cotton  negligee  shirts 

0,645  pounds  beef,  cliickens,  pork,  and  veal;  23,601  quarts 

millc;  66  tons  of  hay;  909  dozen  eggs,  and  garden  track, 

etc. 

Broken  stone Equal . 

21 ,464  pounds  beef,  pork,  and  poultry;  21,753 gallons  milk;     Equal. 

2,430  bushels  fodder;  317  tons  hay;  and  garden  track, 

etc.  (6) 
1,600  convicts' suits Slightly  inferior 


Inferior. 


Equal. 


tqi 
nl 


Inferior. 


Inferior. 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior.. 


Inferior. 


Inferior. 


13 


14 


IS 


Slightly  Inferior.. 
Slightly  inferior. 
Equal 


9061—06 26 


(0 
c  Included  under  public-account  system. 
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A.— BS8CBIPTI0H  AXB   WAXXmOT   000B8  XABB  OB  WORK   DOn,  BTa,  BT 

nSTXTUnOBS— OoDtmued.  * 


In- 

ta- 
ttoa 
No. 


Stote  Mid  liMtitatkm. 


Con- 
trol. 


8ya- 
ton. 


Indufltiy. 


2 
3 


4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 


12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 


22 

23 
24 
25 


SHODE  ISLAND— concluded. 

state  Workbeaae   and    Houee    of 
Correction. 

SockanoBsot  School  for  Boys 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


SOUTH  CASOLDf A. 

Penitentiary 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


State  Convict  Carap  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege Farm. 
do .• 


Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp. .. . . 


Aiken  Co.  Convict  Cam 

Anderson  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Bamberg  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Barnwell  Co.  Convict  Camp... 
Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 
Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Charleston  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Cherokee  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp, 


Chesterfield  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Clarendon  Co.  Convict  Caaip.. 
Colleton  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Darlington  Co.  Convict  Camp., 

Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Fafrfleld  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Georgetown  Co.  Convict  Camp, 


Greenville  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Greenwood  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Hampton  Co.  CoDTict  Camp. 

Horry  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Kershaw  Co.  Convict  Camp . 


State 

State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

State 
State 


State 

State 
State 
Stata 
State 
State 
State 


State 


State. 
State. 

State. 


Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co, 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co, 


Co, 

Co, 
Co. 
Co, 


S.U.. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 

S.U.. 
P.W., 


Cont. 

P.  A. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.X7.. 

au.. 


8.U... 


P.  W.. 

S.JD... 

P.W.. 


P.W. 

P.W, 
P.W. 
P.W, 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W, 


P.W.. 


P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W^, 


P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 


Stone  quanylBg,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrlghting . . . 

Boots  and  ahoee 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Clothing,  ete 

Fanning 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Hosiery,  etc 

Farming 

Blacksraithing  and  wheelwrlghting . . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Cleaning  statohouse 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Bonding  trades 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Bosda  and  hl^ways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  hif^ways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  h^ways 

Roaiite  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  h^ways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  L^BOR-Cbatinued. 

A*— nSSCBIPTIOS  AXD   OTAHTITT  Qg   OOQBft  XADE   OR  WORK  DORB»  STC,  BY 

UH  BTIX  U  llORft— Continued. 


EUuid  or  machine 
work. 


Quantity  and  deacrlptioa  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

bj  free  labor. 


In- 
sti- 

tn- 
tion 
No. 


Hand. 


Broken  stone. 


Hand Blacksmith  work  for  school. 


Hand... 
Hand... 
Machine. 
Hand... 


Rachine. 


Repair  work 

Re|»airwork 

goOsnita .'. 

6,918  poanda  beef,  pork»  and  poaltry;  40,296  quarts  mfDc; 

19  tMiB  baj  and  straw;  and  garden  truck,  ete. 
1,S00  reports  Btato  Board  of  Charities;  job  work 


Hand Masonry,  earpenteilng,  and  plnmbing. 


Machine. 


Hand  Mid  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  maoh. 


Hand  and  mach, 


Hand 

Hand  and  maoh. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 


Hand  and  mat^ 
Hand  and  mach 
Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 


Hand  and  macfa. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand 

'  Hand  and  ntach. 
Hand  and  noach. 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  ma<^. 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


Hand  and  ma^. 


Hand  and  mach. 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


432,600  dozen  pairs  mra's  common  cotton  half  hose,  knit 
and  looped  only. 

710  bales  of  raw  eott  <hi 

Mlsoellaneoiia  repafrs 

MisceUaneone  rspairs 

Mlsecfianeooe  reiMlrs 

CleaninK  and  sweeping  statebouse 

2,173  swts,  men's;  106  suits,  women's;  convicts'  striped 
eloibEBg;  066  pairs  men's  cotton  drawers;  IM)  pairs 
jeans  pants;  72  men's  plain  cotton  shirts;  400bedticks, 
common  ticking. 

19,325  bushels  com,  15^5  bushels  oats,  2,850  bushels  peas, 
2,380  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  925  bushels  wheat,  270 
bosbeis  riee,  2,250  bosbels  potatoes^  23,760  bushels  cot- 
ton seed,  24,250  pounds  pork,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  repain,  carpentering 

3,800  bashelseom,  83  tons  oaT,  490 tons  ensilage,  218  hogs, 
50  pigs.  28  calves,  33,750  gallons  milk. 

1,000,000  brick,  1,700 cnl>lc  yards  sand,  25 carloads  lumber, 
5  carloads  lime,  3  carloads  cement » 10  carloads  rock  and 
st<»e,  4  earloads  Iron  and  copper,  1  carload  grav^ 
hauled  one  nsile;  64)00  cubie  yards  earth  and  rock  re- 
moved for  foundation. 

3  miles  road  improved;  1,060  miles  road  gone  over  and 
repaired. 

100  miles  sand  and  clay  road  repafved 

150  vrfles  sand  sndelay  road  improved 

15  miles  new  sand  and  clay  roaa  built;  50  miles  road  re- 
paired. 

360  miles  sand  and  day  road  lepalred 

37  miles  sand  and  clay  road  repaired 

225  miles  sand  and  clay  road  improved  and  repaired 

3  miles  of  ditches,  4  fi>et  at  top,  1  foot  at  bottom,  4  feet 
deep;  17  miles  of  canal,  11  faet  at  top,  2  feet  at  bottom, 
10  to  12  feet  deep;  ^  miles  sand  road  built;  800  feet 
drain  pipe  laid  and  bn^  heads  built,  using  36,000  brick. 

3  miles  roadway  macadamized;  14E8,560  cubic  feet  stone 
quarried,  crashed,  and  hauled;  2S0  miles  dirt  road 
repaired. 

3  miles  roadway  maeadsBtixed;  200  miles  dirt  road 
repaired. 

11  mBes  road  Improved 

100  miles  sand  and  day  road  imfyroved 

6  miles  causeway  built  and  repaired;  1  mile  sand  road 
dayed;  I^  miles  sand  road  sawdusted. 

160  miles  sand  and  day  road  repaired 

1,450  miles  road  repaired 

SOndlosroad  repaired 

50  miles  sand  and  day  road  repaired 

9  miles  sand  and  day  road  built;  110  miles  sand  and  day 
road  repairod.  

5  miles  roadway  graded  and  macadamised;  29.339  cubic 
yards  stone  quarried,  crushed,  and  hauled;  250  miles 
dirt  road  repaired. 

3)  miles  of  gravel  road  improved;  800  miles  road  repaired 
in  spots. 

200  miies  of  sand  and  clay  road  repaired 

15  miles  of  sand  and  clay  road  repaired 

100  miles  of  roads  repaired 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior. 
Sl^tly  inferior. 
Slight^  inferior. 
aUghtly  inferior. 
Equal 


2 
3 


SUgfatly  Inferior. 
S%htty  Inferior. 


Inferior 

Equal.. 
Inferior 
Equal.. 
Equal.. 
Equal . . 
Equal.. 

Equal.. 

Inferior 
Equal.. 

Equal.. 


Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal 

Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 


Equal. 


Equal. 

Equal. 
Equal. 
Equal. 


Equal... 
Superior. 
Superior. 
Equal... 
Equal... 


Equal. 


Equal. 


Equal . . . 
Equal... 
Superior. 


4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 


12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 


22 

23 

24 
25 
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^•— BEBCBIPTIOH  AHD   dVAHTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OB  WORK  DOn,  ETC.,  BT 

nrSTirUTIOHS— Continued. 


In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 


State  and  Institution. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— <M>ncluded. 
Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Lee  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Lexington  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 

Marion  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp. . , 
Orangeburg  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Con- 
trol. 


Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. 

Spartanburg  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 


Co. 
Co. 


Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Union  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict  Camp '  Co 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp ;  Co 


Charleston  aty  Jail City 

Columbia  City  Jail City 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Penitentiary . 
....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Reform  School . 
....do 


.do 


TEXNE88EB. 


Branch  Prison. 

....do 

....do 

State  Prison... 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State 
State 


SUte. 


State 
State 

State 

State 
State 


State. 


State . 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State  . 
State  . 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 

State. 
SUte. 
SUte. 


Sys- 
tem. 


P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W, 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
P.W. 


P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 
P.W. 

P.W, 
P.W. 


Industry. 


Roads  and  highways . 


Roads 
Roads 
Roads 
Roads 
Roads 
Roads 
Roads 


and  highways . 
and  highways, 
and  highways . 
and  highways, 
and  highways, 
and  highways . 
and  highways . 


Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways . 


Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways , 
Roads  and  highways. 

Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways. 


S.  U . . .    Cement  blocks . 
S.U...    Clothing,  etc. 


S.U... 


s.r.. 

S.U.. 
P.W. 


Farming . 


Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


Building  trades. 


S. U....  Farming. 
S.U...I  Farming. 


S.U...    PrlnUng. 


P.  A. 

P.  A. 

S.U.. 

Cont. 

Cont. 

Cont. 

Cont. 

»Cont. 

Cont.. 

P.  A. 

P.  A.. 

P.A. 

P.  A. 

S.U.. 

8.U.. 

S.U.. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 


Coke 

Mining,  coal 

Mining,  coal 

Boots  and  shoes. . . 

Boxes,  paper 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Stoves 

Brick 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Ice,  manufactured. 
Boots  and  shoes. . . 
Clothing,  etc 


Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

i  Ice,  manufactured. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR--Continued. 

A.— BEBCBIFTIOH  AlTD  OTAHTITY  Qg  GOODS  MADS  OB  WOBX  DOVB,  ETC.,  BY 

IirBTrrUTIOHB— Oontinued.  * 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand 
Hand 
Hand 
Hand 
Hand 
Hand 
Hand 


andmach. 
and  mach. 
andmach. 
and  mach. 
and  mach. 
and  mach. 
andmach. 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 
Hand. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand. 


Hand. 
Hand. 


C°) 


(») 

(«) 

Machine. 

(°) 
Machine, 
(a) 
(«) 
(») 

(«) 
Hand.... 

(«) 
Machine. 
Machine. 

(«) 

Hand.... 

(«) 
Machine. 


8  miles  of  sand  and  clay  roads  improved;  700  miles  of  road 
repaired. 

40  miles  of  sand  and  clay  roads  rnpaired 

60  miles  of  roads  repaired 

2  miles  of  sand  and  clay  road  built 

50  miles  of  road  repaired 

50  miles  of  sand  and  clay  road  built 

4  miles  dirt  road  built;  300  miles  dirt  road  repaired 

50  miles  sand  and  clay  road  built;  650  miles  sand  and  clay 

road  repaired. 
150  miles  road  repaired 

3  miles  of  macadamized  road;  100  miles  of  aaad  and  clay 
road  improved;  and  1,400  miles  of  sand  and  clay  road 
repaired. 

7  miles  road  built;  104  miles  road  repaired 

500  miles  sand  and  clay  road  repaired 

100  miles  sand  and  clay  road  repaired 

2  miles  macadamized  road,  1  mile  gravel  road,  and  17 
miles  dirt  road  repaired. 

100  miles  roads  and  streets  repaired 

Streets  repaired 

500  barrels  cement  made;  no  record  of  blocks 

79  coats,  67  vests,  188  pairs  pants,  Jean,  wool;  137  pairs 
overalls,  cotton;  80  Jackets,  cotton  or  linen;  200  diirts, 
hlckor>' ;  76  undershirts,  75  pairs  drawers,  canton  flannel . 

150  pigs;  21  calves;  4,487  bushels  oats  and  wheat;  3,620 
bushels  com;  70  tons  millet;  45  tons  timothy;  40  tons 
sugar  cane;  2,177  bushels  potatoes,  6,268  heads  cabbage, 
and  other  garden  truck. 

11,000  feet  cut  stone  for  building 

200  cords  rubble  stone,  133  yards  flat  stone,  for  building 
and  foundations,  quarried. 

88  cells,  wall  16  inches,  partition  8  inches,  floors,  cell  hall 
70  feet,  built. 

5,000  pounds  pork;  7,800  pounds  pork;  1,825  gallons  milk. 

2,729  Dushels  oats  and  rye;  1,800  bushels  com;  25  tons 
hay;  40  tons  millet:  1,200  bushels  onions,  500  bushels 
potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 

School  paper  printed  and  printing  done  for  State  insti- 
tutions. 


58,538  tons  coke 

237,593  tons  coal,  soft 

6,000  tons  coal,  soft 

373,200  pairs  shoes,  calf  and  cheap-grade  kid,  mens' 

1,200,000  boxes,  shoe  and  hosiery 

Harness,  bugey  and  wagon 

247,700  dozennose,  cotton,  children's  and  misses' 

Hollow  ware  of  all  kinds 

6,000  cook  stoves,  8,000  heating  stoves 

1,830,000  bricks,  building 

Farm  products 

8,796  dozen  pairs  hose,  cotton 

1.283,340  pounds  ice 

6,528  pairs  brogans 

512  suits,  cassTmere,  discharge;  4,617  suits,  cotton  and 
wool  mixed,  convict  stripes. 

Farm  products 

2,910  dozen  pairs  hose,  cotton : 

154,450  pounds  ice 


Equal 

Equal 

Superior 

Equal 

Superior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Superior 

Equal 

Superior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Bo  ual 

Inferior 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 


Slightly  inferior 
Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 


Slightly  inferior.. 


Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Slightly  inferior 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Inferior 

Equal 

Interior 

Inferior 

Equal 

Inferior 

Equal 


20 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
23 

34 
36 


36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 


1 
2 
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KEPOBT    OF   THS   COMXISSIOKEB   OV   I«ABOR. 


Table  IV.->DESCBIPnON  AND  QUANTITY  OP  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONi:, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Gbfktnmd. 


A.— X^XSCBBPnOS  AXD   dVAVTITT  OiF  OOOM  MADE  OB  WORK  DOHX»  SXC^  BT 


sti- 
ttt- 
tkm 
No. 


2 
3 
4 

6 
6 


7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


84>ate  sad  inatltatkm.* 


TEXAS. 


State  Penltestiaries. 
do 


.do. 
do. 


do.. ...«»... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bexar  Co.  Jail . . 
Dallas  Co.  Jail . 
Fannin  Co.  Jail. 
Harris  Co.  Jail. 
HuBtCo.  JaU.. 
....do 


Jefferson  C».  JaU. 
Johnson  Co.  Jail. 


.do. 


Lamar  Co.  Jail 

McLennan. Co.  Jail.... 

Tarrant  Co.  Jail 

Walker  Co.  Jaa 

Hoase  of  ConeetioQ  and  Beformatory 

do ..-..-.....^»— ........... 

do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do, 


TTTAH. 


1  i  State  Prison. 


I 


.do. 


.do.. 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do.., 


Con- 
trol. 


State. 

SUte. 


SUtc 
State. 

State. 

State. 

State 

State 

State 

State 

StAto 

State 

State 

State 

Co... 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co... 

Co.... 

Co.... 

Co.... 


i   Co. 


Co 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

State. 
State. 
Stote. 

State. 

State. 
State. 


State. 

State. 

Stoto. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
Stete. 


Sys- 
tem. 


Cont. 

Cont. 


P.  A.. 

P.  A.. 

P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
S.U... 
8.U... 

s.u... 

8.U... 
S.U... 

s.u... 
s.u... 
s.u... 

P.W.. 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 
p.  A.. 

au... 

P.W.. 
p.  A.. 

S.U.. 

p.  w.. 

P.W.. 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 
p.  A., 
p.  A.. 
8.U... 

s.u... 

S.u... 
s.u... 


S.U.. 

p.  A.. 

P.  A.. 

P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 

S.u.. 

S.U... 

s.u... 
s.u... 


iBdOBtry. 


B«iii<llng  nUroada. 
Farming 


Carriac^aad  wagons... 

Castinga»  macbtiMry,  and  repairs. 


Cbairs^tablearete.. 

Farming 

Boote  and  shoes 

Chazcoal 

Clothing,  ate 

Cotton  goods 

Slectric  U^t  and  power. 

Facmiag 

lee;  nanolaetiired 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed. . . 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roada  and  highways 

Faniing. ............... 

FajOBiBg 


Ro*ds  and  highways. 
Fazn>iBg 


Fatraiiig. 


Roads  and  higfa-wsys. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Cotton  ginning 

Faming 

Boote  and  shoes 


Clothing,  ete. 


Electric  light  and  power. 
Farming 


Ic«»..  Biaxmfaetiued. 


Brooms  aud  bmshes. 
Fanning 


Harness 

Hosiery,  ete 

BlaeksmithJng  and  wheelwrighting. 

Boote  and  shoes. 

Brooms  and  brashes. 

Clothing,  ete 


o  Including  articles  produced  in  this  industry  under  Stato-use  system. 


OHAPTBB   IV. GSNSBAL   TABLES. 
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Tablb  IV.— description  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-X^ontinued. 

A.— DB8CBIPTI0S  AVD  WASTITY  OF   GOOJW   MADS  OB  WORK  DOVE,  STC.,  BY 

nrsTlT  UTIOVS— Oontiuaed. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand 

Hand  cmd  mach. 


Hand  and  mach. 
Hand  and  mach. 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 

Machine 

Machine 

Hand , 

Machine 

Hand , 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand :.. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand , 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach 


Machine 

Hand . . . 

Hand... 

Hand . . . 
Machine 
Hand... 
Hand... 
Hand... 
Machine 


Quantity  and  deacrtption  of  goods  made  or  work  doae. 


Railroad  construction,  atttmated  value,  I100/X)0 

SO  tons  alfalfa  hay,  72  head  ealvos,  304,525  bushels  com, 
7,7C1  bales  cotton,  4,3S1  tons  cotton  seed,  942  hogs,  40 
tons  millet  hay»  300  barrels  molasses^,500  bushels  oats, 
640  tons  sorghum  and  Kaffir  oom,  4,000  tons  sugar  cane 
and  $53,000  worth  additional,  16,012,956  pounds  sugar, 
112,000  worth  of  sirup,  930,000  worth  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  8,960  cords  of  wood. 

Wagons  and  repairs,  value,  $40,791 

Engines,  boilers  to  tae  value  of  $65,130,  iron  piping  to  the 
value  of  $25,990,  pig  iron  to  the  value  of  $46,636. 

Miscellaneous  furmture  to  the  value  of  $104,068 

Sugar  to  the  value  of  $80,000;  com  to  the  value  of  $23,500. . 

Brogans  and  repairs  to  the  value  of  $20,412 

Charcoal  to  the  value  of  $29,952 

Convict  suits  and  repairs  to  the  value  of  $^1,742 

Cloth  for  convict  suits  to  the  value  of  $26,057 

Electric  lights  to  the  value  of  $3,166 

Vegetables  to  the  value  of  $23,000 

Ice  to  the  value  of  $2,200 

Wood  to  value  of  $42,120 

4  miles  of  macadam  road 

O ravel  roads  built  and  repairs  to  the  value  of  $35,000 

Roads  and  bridges  repaired 

Dirt  roads  and  bridges  npalved  and  ditches  made 

30  bales  cotton;  cotton  seed 

2/X)0  bushels  oom,  500  bushels  oats,  150  gallons  molasses, 
12,000  pounds  of  pork  products;  and  garden  truck. 

Misoellaneotts  repairs  of  roads 

64  bales  cotton  and  seed,  716  bushels  corn,  412  bushels 
oats,  2,785  pounds  pork,  923  pounds  l>eef. 

2,784  bushels  oom^  8,o58  bushels  oats,  18,215  pounds  pork, 
2,077  pounds  beef;  and  garden  truck. 

Roads  repaired 

Roads  repaired 

Roads  repaired 

Oravel  and  dirt  roads  built  and  repaired 

Roads  repaired 

420  bales  of  ootton  ginned 

420  bales  cotton 

900  pairs  brogans,  rough  and  plain,  and  miscellaneous 
repairs. 

450  pants,500  top  shlrts,300  undershlrt8,300  pairsdrawers, 
and  miscellaneous  repairs. 

Electric  lights  to  the  value  of  $9Q0 

8,000  bushels  com,  14,000  bushels  oats,  400  bushels  sweet 

fotatoes,  300  bnshds  Irish  potatoes,  40  bushels  peas, 
,200  bushels  wheat,  100  tons  top  fodder.  125  tons  sor- 
?hum  fodder,  10  tons  miUet  hay,  4,800  pounds  butter, 
,200  gallons  milk,  2,655 pounds  beef,  20,921  pounds  pork. 
Ice  to  toe  value  of  $900 


In- 

Comparison  with  {  stl- 
goods  produced       tu- 
by  free  labor.       tion 

No. 


Equal. 
Equal. 


148|  gross  bushels  (shoe,  nail,  stove,  horse,  clothes,  hair, 
and  brewers)  fiber  and  bristle,  wooden  back.(a) 

175  tons  of  hay;  80  tons  of  sugar  beets;  892  dozen  eggs; 
611  pounds  of  poultry,  ganH»n  truck,  etc. (a) 

199  doeen  saddle  girths  made  of  horse  and  cow  switches  (a) 

10.891  doEcn  common  cotton  stockings(a) 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

278  pairs  cheap  brogans;  207  pairs  canvas  slippers 

56  dozen  undershirts,  57  dozen  pairs  of  drawers,  and  30 
dozen  shirts  of  cotton  flannel;  40  coats,  22  vests.  357 
pairs  pants,  17  caps  and  4  overcoats,  regulation  prison 
stripes;  127  dozen  pairs  overalls;  15  dozen  Jumpers; 
2  dozen  mittens;  44  aprons;  17  pairs  sleevelets;  and  8 
awnings. 

ft  Included  under  public-account  system. 


Inferior 
Equal . . 

Inferior 
Equal . . 
Inferior 
Equal.. 
Equal . . 
Equal . . 
Equal.. 
Equal . . 
Equal.. 
Equal.. 
Equal.. 
Equal . . 
Equal.. 
Equal.. 
Equal . . 
Equal.. 

Equal . . 
Equal.. 

Equal.. 

Equal . . 

Equal.. 

Equal.. 

Equal  . 

Equal.. 

Equal.. 

Eaual.. 

Inferior 

Equal . . 

Equal . . 
Equal . . 


Equal . 


Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Eq  ual 

Inferior 

Slightly  inferior 
Inferior 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
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Tabu5  nr^DEscaiPTPioN  and  quantity  of  goods  made  or  work  done, 

AND  OQMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-^Continiied. 


MMB   gPAHTITT  OF 
IBiTlTUTUIBi 


KAOB  OB  WOBX  DOBS,  BTC,  BT 
timied. 


In- 
Ci- 
ta- 
tion 
No. 

Bute  and  institatlon. 

Con-  1 
troL 

1 

teoL, 

1 

irrAB— concludad. 

SUte  Prison 

do 

1 

SUte. 

SUte. 

SUte. 

SUte. 

SUte.' 

SUte. 

SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 

S.U... 

do 

S.U... 

do 

P.W.. 

2 

SUte  Industrial  School 

do 

p.  A.. 

P.  A.. 

do 

s.r... 

do     .:. 

8.U... 

do 

8.U... 

IndoMtrj. 


Fanning 

Uameas 

Hosiery,  ete 

Build  ing  trades 

Boots  and  shoes 

Farming 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing«ete 


.do SUte.   S.U...:  Farming. 

.do iSUte.    P.W..'  Building  trades. 


VERMONT. 


1  i  Hotise  of  Correction. 

I 


I 


HUto  Prison. 
do 


Industrial  School, 

do 

....do 

do 


Suto.i  P. A..  Farming. 

SUte  . !  P.  A  . .  Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

I  I 

SUte.   S.U...'  Clothing,  ete 


SUte. 

SUte. 

SUte. 

state.  I 
SUte.j 
State . 


S.U... 

Cont. . 

S.  I/. . . 

p.  A.. 
P.P.. 
o.  L. . , . 


Farming. 


BooU  and  shoos. 
Clothing,  ete 


VIRGINIA. 


Penitentiary 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do..« 


SUte. 

S.U...' 

SUte. 

Cont. . 

state. 
SUte. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
I^easc. 
Lease. 
P.A.. 

State . 

State. 

P.A.. 
S.U... 

SUte. 

S.U... 

SUte. 
SUte. 
SUte. 

S.U... 
P.W.. 
P.W.. 

Farming 

Chairs,  Ubies,  ete . 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Cooperage , 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways 
Farming , 


Tomato  sauce. 
Clothing,  ete.. 


Farming, 


Flour  and  meal 

Building  trades 

Roads  and  highways . 


o  Included  under  publio-aocount  system. 

h  Including  articles  produced  in  tills  Industry  under  State-use  system. 


OHAPTEB  IV. OEKEBAL  TABLES. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DZBCBIFnOir  AJSTD  HVAJSTm  07   GOODS   MADE   OB  WOBK  BOKE,  ETd  BT 

nrSTITUTIOBB— Continued. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


Hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Machine 

Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 
Hand 


(0 
(0 


(0 

(0 


Quantity  and  deacrfption  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

MIfloellaneoas  repairs,  carpentering 

lOSpairs  common  brogans;  140  pairs  repaired(b) 

1390  pounds  pork  and  veal;  450  pounds  butter;  374  dozen 
eggs;  25  tons  hav;  1,000  pounds  cabbage;  900  quarts 
canned  fruit;  and  garden  truck.(b) 
Miscellaneous  repairs 

(«) 
58  Sunday  shirts,  117  iMdrs  drawers,  117  undershirts,  204 
top  shirts  for  bovs;  65  school  skirts,  95  school  waists, 
30  underskirts,  3/  summer  underwear  suits,  22  corset 
covers,  93  aprons,  25  uniform  skirts,  25  uniform  winter 
waists,  21  summer  waists,  49  pairs  hose  for  girls;  0  uni- 
form coats;  15pairs  uniform  pants;  0  base-ball  suits;  138 
pairs  socks;  12  shoemakers'  aprons;  41  sheets;  111  pil- 
lowcases; 265  towels;  12  tablecloths;  GO  table  napkins, 
and  92  fancy  articles. 

(«) 
Miscellaneous  repairs,  carpentering 


8,000  heads  cabbage,  75  bushels  tomatoes,  800  bushels 
beets,  6  bushels  peas,  2S0  heads  lettuce. 

80,000  feet  of  1-inch  marble  interior  work,  such  as  wain- 
scoting, tiling,  etc. 

300  blue  denim  overshixts,  250  Jean  suits,  350  cotton  flan- 
nel drawers  and  undershirts,  200  caps  (blue  denim),  600 
cotton  sheets. 

1,000  heads  cabbage,  15  bushels  tomatoes,  25  bushels  beans, 
100  bushels  beeis,  200  bushels  potatoes,  100  heads  let- 
tuce, 10  bushels  peas. 

62,987  pairs  women's,  misses',  and  children's  polish  and 
balmoral.  low-cut,  lace  shoes. 

75  suits  cotton  flannel  underwear,  130  suits  satinet  out- 
side clothing. 

100  tons  hay,  857  quarts  milk,  and  flowers  and  plants 

052  dozen  common  cane-seat  Grecian  chairs 

306  blue  jean,  gray  wooien,  and  cotton  suits 

65  tons  hay,  300  bushels  potatoes,  20  bushels  carrots,  50 
bushels  onions,  300  bushels  oats,  25  barrels  apples,  40 
bushels  beans,  200  quarts  strawberries,  50  bunches  a»> 
para^^,  and  other  garden  truck. 


1,694,000  pairs  shoes,  medium  grade,  coarse  working, wom- 
en's and  children's. 

141,850  kegs,  nail,  wooden 

60  tons  hay:  30  tons  fodder,  com;  1,250  bushels  com 

4  miles  road  made,  48  miles  road  repaired 

10  miles  road  made,  50  miles  road  repaired 

8,540  pounds  beef;  3  cows;  1  calf;  4  hides,  cow;  50  tons 
hay;  60  tons  com,  shocks;  50,670  pounds  tobacco;  521 
bushels  oats  and  wheat;  85  bushels  potatoes;  71}  bush- 
els onions. 

8,190  gallons  tomato  sauce 

1,550  coats,  1,550  pairs  pants,  1,550  shirts,  woolen,  convict 
stripe;  1,550  shirts,  1,550  pairs  pants,  cotton,  convict 
stripe;  6,200  pairs  socks,  cotton. 

800  pounds  pork,  850  pounds  poultry,  7,300  gallons  milk. 
1,500  dozen  eggs,  3,650  pounds  butter,  100  tons  hay,  100 
tons  com  fodder,  1,488  oushels  oats  and  wheat,  05  bush- 
els beans,  800  bushels  potatoes,  2,000  bushels  turnips. 

4,600,000  pounds  com  meal , 

186,000  feet  earth  excavated  for  new  building , 

Care  statehouse grounds  and  ditches,  roads,  etc.,  in  prison 
grounds,  miscellaneous  repairs. 

e  Not  reported. 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal.. 
Equal . . 
Equal.. 
Eoual . . 
Inferior 
Equal.. 

Inferior 
Inferior 
Equal.. 


Equal 

Interior 

Equal 

Superior 

Inferior 

Equal 

Slifl^tly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 
Slightly  inferior 
Equal 


Inferior. 

Equal . . . 
Equal . . . 
Superior 
Equal . . . 
Equal... 

Equal . . . 
Equal... 

Equal . . . 

Equal... 
Equal . . , 
Equal.. 


In- 

stl- 

tu- 

tlon 

No. 


3 
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BnE.TOV£  <it 


^•^x 


COIOCISSIONSB   OF   LABOB. 


gSor 


AND  OOMPAHiaOl^  >l^ItB. 

A.— BSBCBimOH  AXD   OTAJTriTY  01   GOODS  KAOX  OB  WOBX  BOHX,  XTC.,  BT 

lX8TlTimon--CoDttiiued. 


In- 
■ti- 
tu- 
tion 
Mo. 


State  asd  institution. 


Con- 
trol. 


By»- 
tem. 


Industry. 


WASIIINOTON. 

State  PriBoa 

do 

do 


2 
3 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Seattle  City  Jail 

State  Reform  School. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


WEST  YIBOnnJL. 

Penitentiary 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do, 


Reform  School 
....do 


State 


P.  A 


State .    P.  A. 


Stote 


State. 

SUte. 
State 


State 
SUte 
SUte 

aty. 
SUte 
SUte 


SUte 


SUte 


Bute. 


State 
SUte 
State 
SUte 

SUto 
SUte 

SUte 


SUte. 


SUte 


P.  A.. 


8.  IT. 

S.U. 
S.U. 


S.U.. 
S.U.. 
P.W. 

P.W. 
S.U.. 
S.U.. 


S.U., 


P.W. 


Cont. 


Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 
Cont. 

Cont. 
8.U.. 

S.U.. 


S.U... 


S.U. 


Bags 

Brick... 
Fanning 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Brick 

Clothing,  etc. 


Fanning 

Soap 

Building  trades . 


Roads  and  highways. 

Boota  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 


Farming. 


Building  trades. 


Brass  goods. 


Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Enameled  wan 

Whips 

BooU  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete. 


Farming.., 


BooU  and  shoes. 
Brick 


SUte. I  S.  U.. 
a  Including  articles  in  this  industry  produced  under  State-use  system. 


OHAPTKR  XY. GENEBAL  TABLES. 
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Tablb  IT.-4>ESGBIPnON  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  00KPAB2SON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-^CoDtinued. 

A.— DSSCBIPTIOS   AlTD  ftUAHTITY  01  Q00B8   KADE    OB  WOBK  DOSS,  Bia,  SY 

iSniT  UTXOS0— CSontinued* 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


Tland. 
Hand, 


Machine. 


nand. 


Uand 

Hand  and  mach. 


ITand. 


Machine. 


Quantity  and  dcacriptloo  at  goods  made  or  worlc  done. 


Hand.... 
Hand.... 
Hand.... 

Hand... 

(0 

Hand.... 


Hand  and  mach. 

{^) 

(0 
Hand  and  mach. 

Hand 


(0 

(0 

(0 


\^ 


) 


855,050  Jute  grain  baga^  3,933  Jute  bags  for  wool,  1,200  bags 
for  beet  seed,  31&  bags  for  oats,  3e,tOO yards  burlap,  584^ 
yarda  laattingi  1,476  pounds  of  hop  warp,  1,405  pounds 
noece  twine. 

2,341,200  bricks 

200  tons  hay.  1,056  bushels  wheat,  7  sacks  green  com,  6,256 
gallons  milk,  225  pounds  tomatoes,  300  pounds  green 
onions,  2,200  pounds  pnmpkina,  15v227  pounds  pork, 
1,339  pounds  lettuce,  985  pounds  peas,  1,215  pounds 
beets,  2,797  pounds  turnips,  8,992  pounds  onions,  C5 
pounds  Ehubarb,  6^12  pounds  cabbage,  100  pounds 
string  beans,  35,809  pounds  potatoes,  &0  pounds  rad- 
ishes, 155  pounds  peadies,  70  pounds  cherries,  3,258 
pounds  spinach,  637 pounds  Teal,  204  pounds  aqparagus, 
1,552  pounds  apples,  11,805  pounds  carrots,  2,300  pounds 
pears,  215  watermelons,  1,085  dozen  eggs,  226  chickens,  13 
ducks,  61  turlnvs,  560  nuia&maloas,  1,904  cucumbers, 
1,940  squashes.  (a> 

230  pairs  shoes,  nailed,  for  prisoners,  and  150  pairs  shoes, 
nailed,  for  discharged  prisoners. 

292,000  bricks 

604  pairs  pants,  striped  woolen,  for  prisoners;  149  coats, 
striped  woolen,  for  prisoners;  200  pairs  pants,  190  coats, 
ana  175  vests,  mixed  goods,  for  aisehaiged  prisoners; 
516  shirts,  157  caps,  and  3  hats,  cotton;  93  pairs  mittens. 
Women  also  did  sewing  on  table  and  house  linen,  and  on 
their  own  clothes,  of  whidi  no  record  was  kept. 

42,000  gallons  soft  ioap 

Repairs  of  all  kinds  and  many  articles  made,  including  13 
coffins. 

Street  cleaning,  fletrtng  lend  for  new  roads,  etc 

379  pairs  shoes 

150  suits  (3  pieoes),  444  shirts,  413  pairs  overalls,  326  pairs 
trousers,  244  coats,  215  vests,  100  undershirts,  96  caps, 
25  girls'  suits  (dresses  and  blouses). 

35  tons  hay,  7X  bushels  oats.  1,500  bushels  potatoes,  60 
bushels  green  peas,  00  bushels  beans,  600  bushels  onions, 
500  bushels  turnips,  5M  bushels  carrots,  300  bushels 
beets,  4,000  beads  oabba^B,  4,000  heads  lettuce,  1,000 
pounds  spinach,  2;000  pounds  strawberries,  2,000  pooiads 
raspberries,  200  busheiB  apples,  150  bushels  plums,  60,000 
pounds  mUk. 

Small  greenhouse,  value  $200;  large  Befrigerator,  value 
$200;  Dookcases,  cupboards,,  kitchen  and  work  tables, 
and  miscellaneous  repairing. 


6,600  gross  top  mounts,  middle  mounts,  bottom  mounts, 

husicSf  tea  baits,  vases,  rod  ends,  splndlers,  rail  balls, 

cape,  bcasBw 

29,500  doeen  brooms 

25,000  doaen  p^^ticoats,  eotton 

40,000  dozen  pairs  pants,  cotton 

30,286  dozen  enamelod-ware  utensils  (kettles,  pans,. bowls, 

cups,  etc.). 

26,460  dosen  whips,  161,840  dozen  whiplashes 

788  pairs  shoes,  working;  284  i>airs  shoes,  discharge;  and 

repairing. 
184  pairs  pants,  113  coats,  113  vests.  2.229  shirts,  working; 

1,357  pairs  drawers;  67  blouses;  163  pairs  pants,  overalls; 

641  caps;  102  overcoats;  557  pairs  suspenders;  284  suits, 

discharge;  and  repairing. 
2,334  pounds  l)eef .  21 .  848  pounds  pork,4a2  pounds  chickens, 

240  hides.  374  dozpn  eggs.  20.500  pounds  fodder,  10,174 

pounds  kale,  74,869  pounds  cabbage.  120,000  pounds 

ensilage,  2,765  bushels  potatoes,  and  other  garden  truck. 
450  pairs  shocks,  lOOpairs  slippers.  1 ,500pairs  shoes  repaired . 
341,000  bricks,  building  and  paving 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  fr*B  labor. 


Inferior 

Inferior, 
Equal . . 


Inferior 

Inferior 
Inferior 


Eau^l . . 

Inierior. 

Interior. 


Equal.. 

Inierior. 

Inferior. 


Inferior. 


Inferior. 


Superior. 


Equal.. 
Equal.. 
Inferlor. 
Squal.. 


Inr 
stf- 
to- 
tioa 
No. 


2 
3 


Eqaal 

Slightly  inierior. 

Slightly  inferior. 


Equal. 


Equal . 
Equal. 


^  Included  under  public-account  system. 


c  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPT1015  K^  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DESCBIPTIOH  AlTD  aVAHTITY   OF   GOODS  MADE  OB  WOBK  BOn,  ETC.,  BT 

nrBTirnnOHB— Continued. 


In- 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 


State  and  Institution. 


VEST  viRQiNiA— concluded. 


Reform  School 
.....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


WISCONSIN. 


State  Penitentiary 
do 

.do 

.do 


State  Reformatory 

do 

do 


3     Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


do. 


State  Penitentiary. 
do 


I 


.do. 


VNITKD  STATES  PRISONS. 


Penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 
do 


Con- 
trol. 


Sys- 
tem. 


SUte 
SUte 


8.1T. 
S.U. 


State.    8. U.. 


SUte 
State 


S.U.. 
P.  W. 


Industry. 


Brick 

Clothing,  etc. 


Farming. 


Mining,  coal 

Building  trades. 


State.  Cont. 
State.  Cont. 
State.'  P. A. 
St-ate.   S.U.. 


State.   S.U. 


State 

State. 

State. 


.do State 


.do State. 

.do State. 

State. 

State. 


P.W. 
P.P., 
P.P.. 
S.U.. 
8.U.. 


.do State 

WTOMINQ. 


Lessee 
Lessee 


8.U.. 
P.W. 
8.U.. 

S.U.. 


P.W.. 


Lease. 
I^ease. 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Hosiery,  etc 

Fanning 

Clothing,  etc 


Farming. 


Building  trades 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 


Farming 

Building  trades. 
Clothing,  etc 


Farming. 


Building  trades. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 


Lessee    Lease . 


U.8 
U.S. 


S.U.. 


Clothing,  etc. 


Boota  and  shoes. 


S.U...   Clothing,  etc. 


sNot  reported. 


CHAPTEB   IV. GENERAL   TABLES. 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR-<>)ntinued. 

A.— DESCBIPTIOH  AXD  Q17AHTITY  OF  000D8  MADE   OB  WOBX  BOKE,  ETC..  BY 

nrSTirunOHB— Continued. 


Iland  or  machine 
work. 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach. 


Hand, 


Machine 
Machine 
Hand... 
Machine 


Hand... 

Hand... 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 


Hand... 
Hand... 
Machine. 


Hand. 


Hand . 


Hand. 
Hand. 


Hand  and  mach. 


Hand 

Hand  and  mach 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


38,000  bricks 

247 coats,  l,090pair8 pants, woolen;  98 suits,  release*,  1,047 

coats  and  2,700  pairs  pants,  repaired;  75  shirts,  release; 

1,456  shirts;  500  pairs  drawers;  153  napkins,  24  sheets, 

ofOcers';  278  sheets;  30  nightshirts;  220  towels;  100 

towels  offioem';  450  pillowcases;  and  general  repairs! 
1,500  bushels  com,  140  Dushels  wheat,  800  bushelspotatoes, 

510  bushels  beans,  4,000  heads  cabbage,  3,000  dozen 

beets,  and  other  garden  truck. 

48,000  bushels  coal,  bituminous 

2  sheds,  1  dwelling  (2-story),  new  floor  in  building,  roof  on 

house,  and  general  repairs. 

566,000  pairs  shoes,  plow 

625,000  pairs  stockings,  cotton,  children's 

1  bull,  2  cows,  225  hogs,  134  pounds  green  hides,  calf 

373 caps,  500  pairs  mittens,  cloth;  262  coats,  288  vests,  601 
pairs  pants,  cassimere,  prison;  1,168  pairs  drawers,  053 
shirts,  cotton  flannel;  345  pairs  overalls,  126  Jackets, 
7pillow  ticks,  58 l)edticks,  ticking;  1,118  shirts,  hickory; 
232  coats,  232  pairs  pants,  232  vests,  93  overcoats,  wool- 
en; 162  sheets,  102  pillow  slips,  196  aprons,  cotton;  500 
mufflers,  woolen;  1,233  towels,  crash. 

1,691  pounds  veal,  108,105  pounds  milk,  608  bushels  pota- 
toes, 3,825  heads  of  cabbage,  208  bushels  onions,  155} 
bushels  carrots,  and  other  garden  truck. 

New  shop  and  miscellaneous  repairs 

7,467  dozen  brooms,  house 

1 ,018,878  pairs  overalls,  children's 

600,000  bricks,  hard 

342  coats,  360  pairs  pants,  woolen;  508  shirts;  110  coats, 
152  pairs  pants,  130  vests,  wool,  discharge;  318  caps, 
doth;  22  uniforms,  officers',  cassimere;  1.152  shirts. 
879  pillow  slips,  184  aprons,  cotton;  272  pillow  ticks,  261 
bedlicks,  ticking;  2,099  towels,  crash;  62coats,  34caps, 
duck;  675  pairs  brogans;  962  pairs  shoes,  repaired,  (b) 

Farm  products 

Hospital  and  miscellaneous  repairs 

443  coats;  567  pairs  pants;  455  shirts,  hickory;  550night- 
shirtS)  cotton;  726  pairs  shoes,  calfskin. 

117  pigs,  5,470  pounds  hogs,  30,810  gallons  milk,  2.784  bush- 
els oats  and  rye,  59,430  pounds  hay.  5,&i7  pounds  chick- 
ens. 500  bushels  potatoes,  696  bushels  onions,  3,968  heads 
cabbage,  and  other  garden  truck. 

Miscellaneous  repairs 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal. 
Equal. 


Equal 

Equal 
Equal 


Slightly  Inferior. . 

Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior.. 


Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 

Equal 


Equal 

Equal 

Slightly  inferior 

Equal 


Slightly  inferior. 


3 


400  pairs  shoes,  hand  sewed  and  nailed Inferior. 

22,472}  dozen  brooms   13,432i  dozen  whisks,  straw,  hand  Inferior. 

pressed  and  sewed. 

300  coats,  wool,  stripes;  600  pairs  pants,  800  shirts,  800  Inferior. 

pieces  underwear,  1,600  pairs  socks,  40O  caps. 

967  pairs  brogan  shoes Equal 


207  cadet-blue  coats,  largely  wool;  139  duck  coats;  614     Equal. 

fairs  cadet-blue  pants,  largely  wool;  230  pairs  overalls; 
.327  pairs  drawers;  610  madras  shirts;  204  nightshirts; 
670  undershirts;  443  aprons;  2,274  towels;  352  scrap 
rugs,  24  by  30  inches;  250  suits,  custom  made,  largely 
wool,  for  discharged  prisoners;  348  sheets;  671  pillow- 
cases; 321  pairs  mittens;  70  overcoats,  largely  wool; 
231  uniform  caps;  30  blouses;  375  bedticks. 

h  In  other  tables  boots  and  shoes  are  inseparably  combined  with  clothing  in  this  institution. 
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7*w^  ffr^    URhT.'RIPTV/X  ASU  0«'XVmT  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR 

A%D  amyxsikf^fS  frrra  mxhjh  Fiu>M:cED  et  fsee 


aiwl  :r. 


4V 


•r*- 


Iftiwtry. 


p*tMt^f*UAf7  at  AtUAt* r  9. 


2     1'*^ I t»ri  t  lA ry  ft t  Fort  I>»*vaDWoft]i. . . '  C.  g. 

....'Jo u.a. 

I 
I 
? 


3.  C. 


P,W. 


8,  L'- 


.'Jo< 


17.8. 


ac- 


./|o. 
.«lo. 


,4o, 


I 


Bottdiiv 


Roots  And  iihor« 

B  rooiDJ  And  brusbcs . 
Clothing,  etc 


Farming . 


Printing , 

TinmniOilng,      copperamithing,     and 
Bheet-ifon  working. 

BtiikUng  trades 


■-I 


OHAPTSB  IV, aSlTEBAX.  TABLEa 
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Tabcb  it,— description  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 

A.— DEBCBIPnOir  AHD   WAITTITY  OF  OOeDS  HABB  OS  WOSK  DONB,  BTG.»  BY 

IHBTCTTJTIOBS — Concluded. 


Hand  or  machine 
work. 


IXandaodmach. 


Hand. 


Machine 
Machine 
Machine 


Hand... 

Machine 
Machine 

Hand... 


Quantity  and  description  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 


10  bashcls  grapes,  lU  bushels  peanuts,  5}  bushels  straw- 
berries, 200  bttshefs  wheat,  10,2121^  quarts  milk.  2,811 
pounds  beans,  2,993  pounds  beets,  6,769  pounds  cabbage. 
^  pounds  carrots,  1,001  poonds  cuearabcrs,  (>.82S 
pounds  haj,  108  pounds  horse-radishes,  472  pounds  let- 
tuce, l,380pouna8 oats,  422 pounds okra,  15,636 pounds 
Olsons,  3,06$  pounds  Irish  potatoes,  25,774  pounos  sweet 
potatoes,  1 ,578  pounds  parsnips,  3,500  pounds  field  peas, 
106  pounds  red  pepper,  344  pounds  raai^hM«.  27  pounds 
sage,  5,561  pounds  oyster  plant,  736  pounds  fbinach,  967 
pounds  squash,  8,508  pounds  tomatoes,  8,285  pounds 
turnips,  155  pounds  veal,  1,504  i>ounds  dn^sseu  poik. 
2,233  cantaloupes, com;  900  feeds  green  rye,  1,384  water^ 
mclons. 

4y321  cubic  yards  cement  wall  built.  11.217  cubic  yards  of 
earth  remoTed,  106  perch  aahLir  watt  made  and  laid, 
4.568  linear  feet  curbing  cut,  1,509  linear  feet  curbing  set, 
7,684  square  feet  granitoid  walk  laid,  4  bush-hammered 
posts  for  ashlar  wall,  251  linear  feet  bush-hammered 
coping,  4,000  feet  of  10-foot  barbed-wire  fence  built.  906 
feet  terra  cotta  sewer  pipe  laid,  and  400  feet  of  14-foot 
stockade  built. 

4,332  pairs,  brogans  and  calfskin,  also  3,121  pairs  repaired . 

5^380  orooms,  house;  2,901  brushes,  scrub,  cotton 

1AM6  coats,  2.506  pairs  pants,  cassimere,  prison;  1,626 
suits,  452  overcoats,  2,409  caps,  woolen;  9,760  shirts, 
hickory  and  flannel;  8.210  pairs  drawers,  cotton  and 
cotton  flannel;  6.408  pairs  overalls,  denim;  2,308  pairs 
suspenders,  web;  2,936  handkerchiefs,  cotton;  4.126 
pairs  mittens,  cloth;  8.338  towels,  crash;  3,554  pillow- 
cases, 3,806  sheets,  ootton;  8S1  bedticks,  ticking. 

10,508  bushels  com,  oats,  and  wheat.  55  tons  alfalfa;  45 
tons  of  hay,  6.QQ0  bales  fodder.  7,3S0  bushels  potatoes, 
2,000  bushels  onions,  40,000  heads  of  cabbage,  and  other 
fi&rden  truck. 

Printing 

1,430  buckets.  1.076  cuspidors.  384  dippers,  5,3S2  tin  cups, 
2,050  tin  plates,  2,871  mess  pans.  108 cans,  13 coal  scuttles, 
1 .2S2satt  and  pepperboxes,  239 wash  basins,  64  dustpans. 

Building,  and  miscellaneous  repairs 


Comparison  with 

goods  produced 

by  free  labor. 


Equal. 


In- 
sii- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


Equal. 


Slightly  inferior. . 
Slightly  inferior. . 
Slightly  inferior.. 


Equal. 


Slightly  Inferior. 
Slightly  inferior. 


Slightly  inferior 
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Table  IV.— DESCRIPTION^  KSX>  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Continued. 


B.--8inaiABY    07    C01CPABI80H8     OF     COHVIOT-MAOZ     GOODS    WITH    GOODS 

PBODVCED  BY  FBBX  LABOB,  BY  IBDITSTBISS. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  183.] 


Industry. 


Agricnltural  hand  tools 

Bags 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Binding  twine 

BlarCksmi thing  and  wheel wrighting 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brass  goods 

Bread 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Burying  paupers 

Buttons 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Cement  blocks 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Charcoal 

Cleaning  statehouse 

Clothing 

Coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ginning 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  waste 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electric  light  and  power 

Enameled  ware 

Farming 

Flour  and  meaf 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hammocks 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous. 

Ice,  manufactured 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  chains 

Laundry  work 

Levee  building 

Lime 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels 

Locksmithing 

Lumber. . .'. 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses 

Mining,  coal  (O. 


Mining,  phosphate 

Nets,nsn 

Packing  and  moving. . 

Picture  moldings 

Power  and  heat  plant . 

Printing 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways . 


Institu- 
tions. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

1 

83 

3 

1 

1 

1 

20 

43 

67 

1 

2 

1 

g 

4 

10 
1 
a36 
1 
1 
M22 
1 
6 
7 
1 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
C124 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
(120 
3 
4 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 

11 
6 
3 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

24 

3 

/113 


Number  of  institutions  in  which  oon- 
vlct-made  goods 


Superior. 


Inferior. 


1 

15 

14 

34 

1 

1 

1 


7 
3 
6 
1 

a  18 
1 
1 

543 
1 
4 
2 
I 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 

el21 
2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

ol3 

o7 

62 

b64 

»26 

1 
3 

2 

1 

2 

1 



r2 

2 

.......... 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

8 

1. ......... 

6 

2 

4 

2 

d5 

I 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

10 
2 

1 
7 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
9 
2 
/7S 

9 

1 
25 

6 

/13 

i 

a  In  2  institutions  part  of  work  done  was  equal ,  part  slightly  inferior;  in  1  institution  part  was  slightly 
inferior  and  part  inferior. 

6  In  7  institutions  part  of  work  done  was  equal  and  part  slightly  inferior;  in  1  institution  part  of  work 
done  was  equal  and  part  inferior;  in  2  institutions  part  slightly  inferior  and  part  inferior;  in  1  institu- 
tion part  superior,  part  equal,  part  slightly  inferior,  and  part  inferior. 

c  In  1  institution  part  of  worx  done  was  equal  and  part  slightly  inferior. 

'  In  1  institution  part  of  work  done  was  equal  and  part  inferior. 

<  Including,  in  1  institution,  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore. 

/  In  1  instltation  part  of  work  done  was  superior  and  part  equal. 


OHAFTEB   IV. GENEBilL   TABLES. 
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Table  IT.— DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  FREE  LABOR— Concluded. 

B.~817]CMASY     OF     COKPABIBONB     OF     CONYICT-KADE     GOODS     WITH     GOODS 
PBODirCED  BY  FBEE  LABOR,  BY  IHDirSTBIEB— Concluded. 


Industry. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Number  of  Institutions  in  which  con- 
Yictrmade  goods  are- 

Superior. 

Equal. 

Slightly 
Inferior. 

Inferior. 

Saddletreea 

1 
1 
4 

35 
7 
2 

1 

13 

4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
7 
1 

1 

Saflh.  doors,  etc 

1 

2 

27 

4 

Soap .' 

1 
7 
2 

1 

Stone  quairying,  cutting,  and  cruslilng 

1 

Stove  fiollow  ware  . . . .  .T : " 

1 

Stoves 

2 

Tftftmfiic' , ._ 

1 
6 

Tinsmitning,  coppersmi  thing,  and  aheet'lron  work- 
ing  

4 

3 

3 

Tobacco  and  ciears 

1 

Tomato  sauce 

1 

Tmnkn  ftntl  vjiHaps  ,  . ,, 

1 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

4 

1 

1 

UmSrelias 

1  

Whips 

.........  ^.. ........ 

Wire  Koods 

2 
2 

1 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

5 

Wooden  Roods,  miscellaneous 

1 

Total  comparisons 

0909 

a25 

0  514 

a265 

0  124 

a  In  10  institutions  a  part  of  the  work  done  was  equal  and  part  slightly  inferior:  in  3  institutions  part 
was  slightly  inferior  and  part  inferior;  in  2  institutions  part  equal  and  part  inferior;  in  1  institution 
part  superior  and  part  equal,  and  in  1  institution  part  superior,  part  equal,  part  slightly  inferior,  and 
part  inferior. 

9061—06 27 
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Tablk  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE. 
A.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  KADE,  BT  IHSTITUTIOn. 

[For  ezpUnation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  183, 184.] 


In- 
bU- 
tu- 
tloii 
No. 


3 
4 


State  and  Instltatloii. 


ALABAMA. 


state  Prison  System. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


ARIZONA. 


Territorial  Prison. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


ABKAN8AB. 


State  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 


CAUTOBNIA. 

State  Prison  at  Folsom. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


State  Prison  at  San  Quentin. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


San  Bernardino  Co.  Jail 

San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2. 

do 

do 


Control. 


State, 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Stete. 
State. 


Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter, 
Ter, 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 


Ter. 


State 

State. 

State. 


State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Stote. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

Co... 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


City  and 

Co. 
City  and 

Co. 
City  and 

Co. 


a  $12,750  used  in  lessee's  camp. 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 

None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 


None 
None 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes... 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes... 
Yes!!! 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 


Are 

goods 

marked 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes.. 

Yes!! 

No.. 

No.. 

No-. 


Industry. 


Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mininff ,  coal 

Stove  noUow  ware . . . 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Mattresses 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed 


Brick 

Farming 

Railroad  building. 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Ice,  manufactured 

Stone    quarrying,  cutting,   and 

crushing. 
Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 

Bags 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. . 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Cloth  ing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Farming 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels  . . . 

Locksmithing 

Roads  and  highways 

Tinsmithing,  ooppersmithing,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 
Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 
BllVcksmithtng  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 
Boots  and  shoes 


Building  trades. 
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Tabub  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE. 
A.~BISPOSmOV  07  GOODS  KABS,  BT  IHSTITDTIOn. 

[For  eEZplanatlon  of  this  table,  see  pp.  183, 184.] 


Lease,  oontiact,  pleoe-pxloe,and  poblle-aooomit 

ByBtems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  oeot  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tn- 

Within 
State. 

Outaide 
State. 

Totel. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
Bide 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

• 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tlon 
No. 

84,768 
6,450 

84,768 
6,450 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

a  128, 803 

15,750 

47,172 

7,000 

13,203 

830,475 
290,000 
570,000 
68,000 
139,800 

a|68,278 

306,750 

617,172 

75,000 

153,003 

42.2 
5.2 
7.6 
9.3 
8.6 

57.8 
94.8 
02.4 
90.7 
91.4 

1,500 

^  1,296 

1,250 

140 

14,150 

8,995 

2,400 

380 

260 

200 

2,160 

1,500 

1,206 

1,250 

140 

14,150 

3,995 

2,400 

380 

260 

200 

2,160 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1 

' 

96,318 

53,024 

236,960 

64 

116 
124 

120,000 

215,318 

53,024 

235,960 

64 

116 
124 

44.3 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

65.7 

1 

35,000 

36,000 

100.0 

11,677 

4,930 
18,781 

9,293 

5,038 
280 

2,400 
10,000 

455 

11,677 

4,030 
18,781 

9,293 

5,038 
280 

2,400 
10,000 

455 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1 

897 

807 

100.0 

21,673 

21,673 

100.0 

250,258 

260,258 

100.0 

2 

2,637 

8,038 

14,106 

9,966 

679 
19,811 

352 
3,978 
2,417 

300 
5,933 
2,374 

2,637 

8,038 

14,108 

9,966 

679 
19,811 

352 
3,978 
2,417 

360. 
5,933 
2,374 

8,332 

1,«)0 

600 

2,900 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

18,332 

■ 

3 

1,500 

600 

2,900 

4 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MAD^-Contmoed. 
A.— DISPOSinOH  07  GOODS  KABS,  BT  IHtTITinnOHS— OontinaeiL 


Id- 

sti- 

tu- 

tton 

No. 


Btato  *nd  institution. 


Control. 


Llmi- 
tAtlon 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


5 


CAUFCRMIA— ooDcladed. 


San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2 Cltr  and 

I     Co. 

.do City  and 

Co. 

Los  Angples  City  Jail City 

Preston  School  of  Industry State . 


Yes.. 


Yes.. 


.do State..   Yes. 

.do I  State , 

.do State 


.do !  State . 

.do I  SUte. 


Whittier  SUte  School. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


COLORADO. 


State  Penitentiary. 


.do. 
.<«o. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Industrial  School. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Reformatory 

do 

do 

do 


CONNECTICUT. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


State  Prison 

do 

do 

Fairfield  Co.  Jail.... 
Hartford  Co.  Jail... 
Middlesex  Co.  Jail.. 

do 

New  Haven  Co.  Jail. 
Windham  Co.  Jail.. 

do 

do 

School  for  Boys 

do 

do 


DELAWAAB. 

Newcastle  Co.  Workhouse. 

do 

do 


Ferris  Industrial  School , 


State 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


State..    Yes. 

State..' 

State..    Yes. 


State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 

State. 

State. 

State 

State. 

State 

State 


State, 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State. 

State. 

State. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
State. 
State. 
State. 


Co. 
Co, 
Co. 


Privates 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Ycs... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 

None 


Are 

goods 

marked 


No 


No 
No 


No 
No 

No 
No 

No 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No... 
No. . . 
No... 

No... 


Industry. 


Clothing,  ete 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright 

Ing. 

Boota  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Farm  ing 

Printing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Printing , 


Blacksmithing  and  wheel wrigbt- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Lime 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Printing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Stone   quarrying,    cutting,    and 

crushing. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

CI  othing,  ete 

Farming 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Farming 

Printing 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 
Farming 


a  With  assistance  by  county. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-€ontinued. 
A.— DISFOBinOH  07  OOOBS  KADE,  BT  IH8TITUnOH»— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and  public-account 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sU- 
tu- 

Within 
Stete. 

Outside 
SUte. 

Total. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
Institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

1 

1 

1 

tl,200 
2,000 

$1,200 

2,000 

12,012 
1,200 

1,206 
1,272 
2,326 
7,622 
960 
1,500 

3,200 
3,550 
6,471 
3,300 
10,412 
3,600 

10,000 

2,747 
5,000 
5,114 
4,042 

100.0 
100.0 

*166.'6" 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1U0.0 

100.0 

4 

........ 

$12,012 

5 

1,200 

1,206 
1,272 
2,326 
7,622 
960 
1,500 

3,209 
3,550 
6,471 
3,300 
10,412 
3,600 

10,000 

2,747 
5,000 
5,114 
4,042 

6 

7 

.  •     « . 

91,988 

$1,988 

100.0 

1 

11,449 
1,445 

11,449 
1,445 

100.0 
100.0 

8.555 

2,803 

737 

543 

5,682 

5,995 

1,023 

511 

1,467 

11,318 

7,000 

8,555 

2,80» 

737 

543 

5,682 

5,995 

1,023 

511 

1,747 

11,318 

7,000 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
84.0 
100.0 
100.0 

""16*6' 

2 

572 

572 

100.0 

3 

280 

3,007 

3,007 

ioo.o 

55,000 

1225,000 
50,000 

280,000 
50,000 

19.6 

80.4 
100.0 

] 

1,800 

1,800 

100.0 

3,000 
4,500 
2,522 

15,000 
13,500 

18,000 

18,000 

2,522 

16.7 

25.0 

100.0 

83.3 
75.0 

2 

3 

800 

800 
1,500 

100.0 

'166*6' 

4 

1,500 

22,000 

72,500 

94,500 

23.3 

76.7 

5 

200 

1,425 

275 

200 

1,425 

275 

166.6 

100.0 
100.0 

6 

5,464 
284 

5,464 

284 

16,375 

790 

100.0 
100.0 

"ioo.o* 

166.6 

**  "16,376* 

7 

790 

•  3,750 
450 

3,750 
450 

100.0 
100.0 

•••••••••*■ 

50,000 

50,000 
155 
620 

1,504 

i66.6 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

155 
620 

1,504 

6,429 

6,429 

100.0 

100.0 

1,504 

1,504 

100.0 

2 

y 
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Tabub  v.— DlSPOSrriON  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
A.— DIBPOSmOV  OF  GOODS  KADB,  BT  IHBTITimOVB— Continued. 


In- 
stl- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


2 
3 
4 

5 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

28 
27 
28 
29 

30 


State  and  institution. 


Control. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asylum  Workhouse. 

do 

do 

do 

Reform  School 

do 

do 

do 


TLOBIOA. 

State  Prison  System 

do 

Duval  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Escambia  Co.  Jail 

Hillsboro  Co.  Jail , 

Suwanee  Co.  Jail 


OEOBGIA. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Albanv . . . 
State  Convict  Camp  atChattanoo- 

chee. 
State  Convict  Camps  at  Cole  City, 

Rising  Fawn,  and  Sugar  Hill. 
State  Convict  Camp  at  Durham . . 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Egypt 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Fargo 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Heartsease 
State  Convict  Camps  at  Jakin  and 

Blakely. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Leia 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Lookout 

Mountain. 
State  Convict  Camps  at  Pitts  and 

Worth. 
State  Convict  Camp  at  Savannah . 
State  Convict  Camp  at  Worth . . . 

State  Convict  Farm , 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Bibb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Burke  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) . . . 
Chatham  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Farm 

Decatur  Co.  Convict  Camp 

do 

Dekalb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Dougherty  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 

Early  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Floyd  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Fulton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

do 

Glynn  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lowndes  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Muscogee  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Richmond  Co.  Convict  Camp 

do 

Atlanta  City  Stockade 

do 


City.. 
City.. 
City.. 
City.. 
City(a) 
City(o) 
CityW 
Clty{a) 


Lessee 


Lessee, 

Co 

Co 


Co. 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 


None . 
None . 
None . 


IDAHO. 

State  Penitentiary . , 

do 

do 

do 


Lessee. 
Lessee. 

Lessee. 

Lessee. 
Lessee. 
Lessee. 
Les8(?e. 
Lessee. 

Lessee. 

1.^6806  • 

Lessee. 
Lessee. 
State.. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Lessee. 
Lessee. 

Co 

Co 

Lessee. 

Co 

Co.... 
Co.... 


None . 
None . 

None . 

None. 
None . 
None . 
None . 
None . 

None . 
None . 

None . 

None . 
None . 
None . 


None  . 
None  . 
None  . 


None 


Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

City.. 
City.. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


None 


None 


None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


Are 

goods 

marked 


No. 
No. 

No.' 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 


No.... 
No.... 

No.... 

No 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

No 

No.... 

No... 

No... 
No... 
No... 


Industry. 


Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Clothing,  etc 

FarmiEig 


Mining, phosphate  ... 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways . 


Brick. 
Brick. 


Mining,  coal  (b) 

Mining,  coal 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Luml)er 

Lumber 


Lumber 

Mining,  coal , 

Lumber 


Lumber 

Lumber 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 
;Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  tilghways. 
Roads  and  highways . 

Farming 

Farming 

Turpentine  and  rosir. . 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Fanning , 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting,   and 
crushing. 


a  nty  institution,  under  the  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 
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Tablb  ¥•— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE--Continuod. 
A.— BISPOBinOV  07  GOOBS  KADE,  BT  XHBTITUTIOHS— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and  publio-aoooimt 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
Btate. 

Outside 
Btate. 

Total. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  InsU- 
tution. 

In  other 

insUtu- 

tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

12,333 
1.400 
1,223 

84,667 
2,850 
5,300 

27,850 

17,000 
4,260 
6,623 

27,850 
1,500 

33.3 
32.9 
18.7 

"i66.'6' 

66.7 

67.1 

81.3 

100.0 

1 

1,600 

2 

$10,046 

810,046 

i66.*6* 

8.300 
5,167 

3,300 
6,167 

100.0 
100.0 

185 

185 

440,000 

400,000 

11,100 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

8440,000 

400,000 

11,100 

1 

2 

7,500 

12.000 

3,750 

7.600 

12,000 

3,750 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3 

1 

4 

' 

5 

37,500 
90,000 

b  50,000 

12,500 
90,000 

» 163, 263 

244,221 

166,666 

38,783 
90,891 

26,667 

50,000 
180,000 

ft  213, 263 

244,221 
25,257 

100,000 
61,711 

100,990 

26,667 
77,500 

161,397 

116,667 

130,000 

25,601 

75.0 
60.0 

23.4 

"i66."6' 

'"25.6* 
10.0 

'*i66.'6' 

66.7 

"'46.'6* 

100.0 

25.0 
50.0 

»76.6 

100.0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

25,257 

5 

100.0 
75.0 
90.0 

100.0 

6 

12,928 
10,099 

7 

8 

9 

77,600 
107,508 

10 

53,799 

116,667 
78,000 

33.3 

100.0 
60.0 

11 

• 

12 

52,000 
25,601 

13 

10,602 

10,602 

6,000 

65,000 

14,640 

105,676 

8,645 

100.0 

'34.7* 

'166*6* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

65.3 

14 

6,000 

65,000 

14,640 

105,6^6 

6,645 

15 

16 

17 

18 

■*•■••             • 

3,000 

• 

19 

590 
13,500 

500 
13,500 

100.0 
100.0 

20 

■ 

16,666 
16,000 

10,000 
16,000 

100.0 
100.0 

21 

22 

12,950 

12,950 

100.0 

23 

22,480 

22,480 

2,274 

04,120 

19,000 

"'i66'6' 

100.0 

"i66."6' 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

"166.6' 

"166.'6" 

"*l4.'3" 

24 

::.::::::::::::::: 

2,274 

26 

94,120 
19,000 
14.900 
18,947 

26 

:::::::::::::::::: 

14,900   

27 

18,947 
8,700 

43,080 
1,675 

66,426 

800 

1,200 

11,167 

2,800 

""  166.6' 
"166*6' 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

85.7 

28 

6,000 

6,666 

100.0 

8,700 

29 

*  43,080 

1,575 

30 

66,426 

800 

1 

::"::::::::::::;:::;:  i::::::::i:;::::;; 

1,200 

ll,l(i7 

1 

::r :::'::  1  ::: ::":   :::  *' 

2,400 

400 

1 

1 

1 

< 

b  Including  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore. 
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Ta«l»  v.— DISNS^^ON  op  goods  made— Contmued. 
A.— DIBPOBinOH  0?  Q00D8  MABX,  BT  ni8TrnmOV8-<€ontmaed. 


In- 
Bti- 
ta- 
tlon 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


ILLINOIS. 

Southern  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do -... 

do 


do 

State  Penitentiary 

do 

do : 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago  House  of  Correction. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


4 

5 
6 


Peoria  House  of  Correction. 

do 

Quincy  House  of  Correction . 


State  Reformatory. 

do 

do 

do :.... 

do 

do 


INDIANA. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  and 
Women's  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


2 


do 

Reformatory 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Prison, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse. 

do 

do 


.do. 


Reform  School  for  Boys. 
do 


Limi- 

tation 

Are 

Control. 

on 

goods 

sale  of 

marked 

goods. 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No. . . . 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No — 

State.. 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

City... 

None  . 

No.... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

City... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

City... 

None  . 

No.... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

City... 

None  . 

No.... 

City... 

None  . 

No.... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

City... 

None  . 

No.... 

City... 

Yes... 

No.... 

State . . 

State . . 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

None 

No.... 

State . . 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

Na... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State . . 

None. 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co..... 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

Industry. 


Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 

Stove  hollow  Tvare 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Farming 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming. 

Hammocks 

Hosiery,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Stone  quarrying,    cutting,    and 

crushing. 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Picture  moldings 

Stone   Quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 


Carriages  and  wagons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscel- 
laneous. 

Laundry  work 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Iron  and  steel,  chains 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Chairs,  tables,  eta 

Clothing,  etc 

Coope  rage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Farming 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hosiery,  etc 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscel- 
laneous. 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and 
erushfng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
L.— BI8P08ITI0V  07  GOODS  KADX,  BT  XHSTmrnOVa— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  pieoe-prioe,  and  publio-aooount 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Vahie  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
State. 

$27,019 

Outside 
State. 

Totol. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Totol. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

$27,019 

100.0 

1 

$8,333 
2,400 

$8,333 
2,400 

100.0 
100.0 

17,219 

(«) 
198,087 

16,200 

(«) 

200,000 
17,219 

100,000 

990,431 

81,000 

100.0 

(«) 

20.0 
20.0 

(«) 

1 

$792,344 
64,800 

80.0 
80.0 

, 

.1 

2 

1 



2,332 

2,332  ,     100.0  1 

123,107 

236,677 

350,784 

34.2 

65.8 

' 

7,183 

7,183      100.0 

88,130 

58,760 

146,899 

60.0 

40.0 

15,921 

15,921 

100.0 

(«) 

(•) 

10,467 

(«) 

(«) 

3 

2,603 

$19,101 

2i,794  ,      i2.4  1      87.6 

(«) 

(«) 

80,185 

(«)           («) 


2,650 

2,655 

5,305        60.0 

50.0 

(«) 

(•) 

100 

(«) 

(«) 

7,500 
3,146 

50 
128 

7,550 
3,274 

99.3 
96.1 

.7 

3.9  1 

511 

511 
7,709 

100.0 

. ..   .._    

(«) 

(«) 

!:::::;!!!::::::::: 

""'6,862 
35 

6,862   

100.0 

1 

1,865 

1,900 

98.2 

1.8 

4,066 
3,501 

4,066 
3,591 

100.0 
100.0 

4 

2,471 

2,471 

23,420 
5,247 

17,876 
6,738 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
........ 

5 

23,420 
5,247 

17,876 
6,738 

6 

4,564 
4,850 

18,255 

22,819 
4,860 

20.0 
100.0 

80.0 

12,000 
6,412 

12,000 
32,061 

124 

111 
76 

100.0 
20.0 

100.0 
100.0 

25,649 
124 

80.0 
100.0 

1 

111 
76 

......•• 

4,237 
514 

4,237 
514 

100.0 
100.0 

979 

r',516 
3,500 

979 

2,516 
175,000 

100.0 

100.0 
2.0 

171,500 

98.0 

2 

6,380 
980 

6,380 
980 

100.0 
100.0 

1,367 
2,504 

66,503 
127,096 
115,485 
136,500 
114,848 
106,750 

67,860 
129,690 
115,485 
136,500 
114,848 
106,760 

2.0 
2.0 

96.0 
98.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

._......-- 

3 

9,515 

9,615 

100.0 

3,094 

3,094 

100.  p 

750 

33,000 
62,795 

33,750 
62,795 

2.2 

97.8 
100.0 

2,623 

822 

2,004 

90 

2^623 

322 

2,094 

2,40G 

3,856 
2,400 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

22.4 

100.0 
100.0 

"*77."6" 
100.0 

4 

... 

312 
2,406 

71 

• 

71 

100.0 

3,856 
2,400 

5 
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Table  T.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADK-Oontinued. 
A.— DI8P08ITIOV  OF  GOODS  KABE,  BT  IHSTITnnOHS— Continued. 


In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


iin>XANA — concluded. 


Reform  School  for  Boys. 

do 

do 

do 


IOWA. 

Penitentiary  at  Anamosa. 
do 


.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison. 
do 


3 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


KANSAS. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory. 

do 

do 

do 

State  Penitentiary 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


3 


Boys'  Industrial  School. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


KKNTUCKY. 


3 


Branch  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Penitentiary 

do 

do 

do :.... 

do 

House  of  Reform 

do 


Control. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State 

State 

State. 

State. 

State, 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State, 
State, 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State . 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


None.. 
None.. 
None.. 


None. 


None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 

None.. 

None.. 


None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 


None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 


None.. 


None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


None.. 
None.. 


None.. 
None.. 
None.. 


None.. 
None.. 


Are 

goods 

marked 


No- 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


None.. 
None.. 


None.. 
None. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 
None.. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No- 
No. 


Industry. 


Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Farming 

Printing 

Soap 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 
Tinsml  thing,  ooppersmithing,  and 

8heet4ron  womng. 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Building  trades 

Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Printing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Binding  twine 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone   (quarrying,   cutting,    and 
crushing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Harness 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Teaming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Laundrv  work 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Farming 


o  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
A.— BIBPOSinOV  07  OOOBS  KADS,  BT  IHSTITDTIOHB— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  pleoe-pxloe,  and  pabUo-aoooimt 

aystems. 

Btate-'use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sU- 
tu- 

Witbin 
State. 

Outaide 
State. 

Total. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
Bide 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

123,746 

7,628 

11,829 

1,502 

956 
57,219 
12,281 

123,746 

7,628 

11,829 

1,502 

955 
67,219 
12,281 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

* 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



5 

1 

123,347 

$23,347 

100.0 

6,480 
846 
335 

6,480 
846 
335 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

•••••••• 

tl,600 

1,600 

100.0 

240 

240 

100.0 

7,000 

218,000 

225,000 

3.1 

96.9 

2 

14,000 

14,000 

loao 

29,820 
75,000 

29,820 
90,000 

"16.7' 

100.0 
83.3 

15,000 

4,432 

1,580 

14, 120 

9,610 

13,344 

624 

587 

1,396 

37,293 

V,  ov4 

7,497 

4,432 

1,580 

14,120 

9,610 

13,344 

624 

587 

1,396 

37,293 

9,594 

7,497 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

•••••••• 

3 

4,068 

4,068 

100.0 

1 

••.■•••* 

724 
219,599 

724 
219,599 

100.0 
100.0 

2 

121,343 

21,343 
10,250 

"i66."6* 

100.0 

10,250 

5,850 

70,000 

75,850 

7.7 

92.3 

7,380 

7,418 

58,998 

7,380 

7,418 

151,443 

11,000 

7,197 

1,000 

1,230 

6,281 

335 

175 

100.0 

100.0 

39.0 

**i66.'6' 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

"ei.o' 

100.0 

92,445 
11,000 

7,197 

1,000 

1,250 

6,281 

335 

175 

3 

1,011 
625 

5,000 
27,500 

1,011 
625 

355,000 
77,600 

100.0 
100.0 

1.4 
35.5 

9R.6 
64.5 

350,000 
50,000 

1 

■  •       ••«       •'          ■•«••• 

4,817 

4,817 

100.0  ' 

6,000 
22,000 

104,000 
12,000 

110,000 
34,000 

5.5 
64.7 

94.5 
35.3 

2,333 

2,333 

100.0 

40,000 

12,000 

25,000 

1,600 

971 

(») 

320,000 

48,000 

360,000 

700 

300,000 

60,000 

385,000 

2,300 

971 

4,372 

11.1 
20.0 
6.5 
60.6 
100.0 
(«) 

88.9 
80.0 
93.5 
30.4 

2 

500 

500 

100.0 

(«) 

(«) 

3 

4,800 

4,800 

i66.6 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADEi-Oontinued. 
A.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE,  BT  DrSTITUTIOHS— Contmued. 


In- 

Bti- 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 


State  and  Institation. 


LOUISIANA. 


State  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 


MAINE. 


2 
3 


5 
6 
7 


State  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Androscoggin  Co.  Jail 

Cumberland  Co.  Jail 

do 

Penobscot  Co.  Jail 

do 

York  Co.  Jail 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

State  School  for  Boys 

do 

do 

do 


MARYLAND. 


House  of  Correction . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Penitentiary 

do : 

do 

do 


3 


do 

Baltimore  City  Jail. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


6 
6 
7 


House  of  Reformation  for  Col- 
ored Boys. 

do 

do 

do 

House  of  Refuge 

do 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored 
Girls. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Reformatory 


.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


Limi- 

tation 

Are 

Control. 

on 

goods 

m 

sale  of 

marked 

goods. 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State . . 

State.. 

None. 

Yes... 

State.. 

None. 

Yes... 

State.. 

None . 

Yes... 

State . . 

None. 

Yes... 

State . . 

None . 

Yes... 

State.. 

None . 

Yes... 

State.. 

None. 

Yes... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None. 

No. . . . 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

(») 

No. . . . 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State . . 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

Stete.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State . . 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  - 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

aty . . . 

None . 

No.... 

aty... 

None . 

No.... 

aty... 

None  . 

No.... 

City... 

None . 

No.... 

aty... 

None  . 

No.... 

(*) 

None . 

No.... 

{^) 

None . 

No.... 

h) 

None . 

No. . . . 

None  . 

No.... 

None  . 

No.... 

None . 

No.... 

None  . 

No.... 

(6) 

None  . 

No.... 

None  . 

No.... 

(6) 

None . 

No.... 

(f>) 

None . 

No 

(6) 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

Industry. 


Clothing,  etc 

Farming , 

Levee  building 

Brooms  and  brushes , 

Carriages  and  wagons , 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc , 

Farming 

Harness , 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc , 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Mats  and  matting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Soap 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Tinsml  thing,  coppersmithlng,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 
Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming — 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc , 

Printing 


Blacksmithlng  and  wheelwright 
ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 


a  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Gontinued. 
A.— DI8F08ITI0V  07  OOODB  KADE,  BT  OrBTITirnOVB-Oontinued. 


Lease,  contract,  plece-prloe,  and  public-account 

systems. 

state-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
*  goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
Stote. 

Outside 
Btate. 

ToUl. 

Within 
Stete. 

Out- 
side 
State, 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

1 

Inin- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

1325 
67,408 

1325 
67,408 

100.0 
100.0 

916,300 
15,650 

115,300 

15,650 

180,000 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

9180,000 

100.0 

7,423 

9,218 

610 

120,000 
24,000 

27,423 

33,218 

610 

27.1 

27.8 

100.0 

72.9 
72.2 

1 

•  * 

3,192 
300 

3,192 
300 

100.0 
100.0 

2,172 
2,062 
1,485 
2,868 

2,172 
28,062 

1,485 

23,868 

111,000 

100.0 

7.3 

100.0 

12.0 

s... 

92.7 

26,000 

. 

21,000 
111,000 

88.6 

****** 

2 

100.0 

*              1 

3 

1,200 

1,200 

100.0 

17,000 
10,000 
20,000 

17,000 
27,000 
20,000 

100.0 

4 

17,000 

63.0 

37.0 
100.0 

«   •  a   «   ■    rfk   •   «    > 

1 

6 

2,945 
560 

2,945 
680 

100.0 
100.0 

6 

7 

2,500 

17,000 

19,500 

12.8 

87.2 

1.736 
8,223 

1,735 
8,223 

i66.6 

100.0 

• 

888 

1,000 

14,280 

1,390 

888 

10,000 
14,280 
46,350 

100.0  1 

9,000 

10.0 

100.0 

3.0 

90.0 

1 

44,960 

97.0 

1,993 
3,940 

1,903 
3,940 

100.0 
100.0 

2,260 
19.909 
15,000 

52.750 
378.280 
285,000 

55,000 
398,198 
300,000 

4.1 
5.0 
5.0 

95.9 
95.0 
9&0 

2 

3,860 
501 

3,860 
691 

loao 

100.0 

10,200 

5,643 
38,000 

101,800 

107, 195 
2,000 

112,000 

112,838 
40,000 

9.1 

5.0 
9&0 

90.9 

9&0 
5.0 

3 

801 

801 

100.0 

16,717 

15,000 

30,717 

6i.'2 

48.8 

2,313 
418 

676 

2,313 
418 

676 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

' 

4 

1,276 

6,000 

7,275 

17.6 

82.5 

2,046 
4,687 
3,176 

2,046 
4,687 
3,176 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

]!!!!'!!! 

944 

944 
22,000 

751 
10,148 

30,000 

100.0 

"'i66."6' 

4.9 

8.0 

"i66.'6' 

22,000 

6 

751 
501 

2,400 

9,647 
27,600 

96.1 
92.0 

936 

936 

100.0 

6 

7 

1,864 

8,128 

7,810 

347 

406 

1,864 

8,128 

7,810 

347 

406 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

60,346 

60,345 
7,039 

'ioao' 

loao 

7,039 

2,372 

1,965 

144,648 

1,900 

47,606 

2,372 

1,965 

144,648 
1,900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

1 

t 

I 

47,606  1    100.0 

1 

b  State,  and  city  of  Baltimore. 
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Tawa  v.— BlSPOBrriON  of  goods  made— continued. 
A.— DIBPOSinOV  07  000B8  KABE,  BT  IHBTITTmONB— Continued. 


In- 
8ti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


2 

3 
4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 


18 


19 


State  and  institution. 


MA88ACHU8XTTS->COncluded. 


Refonnatory 

do 

do 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women 

do 

do 

State  Farm 

do 

State  Prison 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Berkshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Bristol  Co.  JaU  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  New  Bedford. 

Essex  Co.  House  of  Correction  at 
Ipswich. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Lawrence. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Salem. 

Franklin  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

do 

Hampden  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Hampshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Cambridge. 

do 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  at  Lowell 

Norfolk  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Plymouth  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Correctton. . 

do 

do 

do 


Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Fitchburg. 

do 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 


Reformatory 

do 

do 

do 

State  House  of  Correction 

Branch  Prison. 
do 


and 


do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 


Limi- 

tation 

Are 

Control. 

on 

gooda 

sale  of 

marked 

goods. 

■ 

Stete.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

SUte.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None. 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None. 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None. 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co..... 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None. 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None . 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

State.. 

None . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State . . 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

■*••■•■• 

Industry. 


Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Farming 

Printing 

Clothing,  eto 

Fanning 

Laundry  work 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Farming 

Booto  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  ete 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Harness 

Hosiery,  ete 

Trunks  and  valises 

Boote  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fanning 

Chairs,  tobies,  ete 

Chairs,  tables,  ete r 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Farming 

Umbrellas 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Mate  and  matting 

Cotton  waste 

Boote  and  shoos 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Boote  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Fanning 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 
Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Farming 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 


Chairs,  tables,  ote 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Packing  and  moving. . . 
Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. . . 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades , 
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Tablb  T.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
A.— BISFOSmOV  07  Q00B8  KADB,  BT  IHSTITTrnOVB— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and  pubUo-aoooiint 

Byetems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sU- 
tu- 

Within 
Btate. 

Ontslde 
Stete. 

Total. 

Within 
Btate. 

Out- 
side 
Btate. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
Institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

Inin- 
sUtu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

$11,000 

9,943 

6,060 

932 

1,486 

$64,486 

$66,485 
9,943 
6,050 
7,286 
1,486 

16.8 
100.0 
100.0 

12.8 

loao 

83.2 
*87.'2' 

1 

:::::::::::::::::::::  1 

$419 

35,402 

1,871 

4,131 

42,192 

$419 

35,402 

1,871 

4,131 

42,192 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

6,364 

2 

3 

38,783 
1,322 

"*i8,'632' 
7,890 
1,866 

1,976 

4,897 

41 

38,783 

19,354 

7,896 

1,967 

32,430 

7,975 

2,066 

6,134 

49 

100.0 
6.8 

**'*6.'i" 

21.2 

19.4 

4.4 

4.6 

16.3 

*"9i'2' 
100.0 
93.9 
78.8 
80.6 
95.6 
95.4 
83.7 

16,326 

996 

15,931 

$200,000 

216,326 

996 

16,031 

7.5 

100.0 

^     99.4 

02.5 

4 

100 

.6 

122 

6,850 

1,548 

90 

237 

8 

15,809 

750 

16,619 

96.5 

4.5 

S'S2 
3,332 

27,800 

600 

6,470 
3,332 

31,092 

oar 
loao 

89.7 

9.3 

6 

3,202 

10.3 

706 
909 

708 
1,922 

62.7 

1O0.O 
47.3 

6 

1,013 

7 

6,497 

11,250 

1,800 

800 

6,497 

11,260 

3,600 

800 
20,000 

4,500 

13,674 

4,000 

16,882 

5,993 

4,431 

loao 

100.0 

5ao 

100.0 

S3.2 

86.7 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

8 

9 

1,800 

50.0 

166.6 

100.0 

16.8 

14.3 

10 

400 

400 

100.0 

20,000 

4,500 

2,300 

700 

11 

12 

11,374 

4,200 

16,882 

5,993 

4,431 

20 

2,466 

2,485 

1.2 

06.8 

13 

14 

15 

16 

4,012 
11,661 
30,773 

4,012 
11,661 
32,036 
20,612 

100.0 

100.0 

96.1 

"*"3.'9* 
100.0 

17 

38,666 

38,665 

loao 

1,263 
20,612 

15,000 

860 
16,000 

10,999 

667 
3,327 
2,884 

15,000 

869 
16,000 

219,786 

667 

3,327 

2,884 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

5.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

18 

860 

850 

100.0 

19 

208,787 

95.0 

1 

8,608 
2,123 

8,606 
2,123 

i66.'6 

100.0 

1,088 

2,600 

3,486 

5,252 

360 

1,088 

2,600 

3,486 

5,252 

360 

166.6  ! 

2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

******** 

120,000 

120,000 

100.0 

82,062 
121,309 

82,052 
127,683 

20,348 
129,260 

***'6.d' 

100.0 
39.8 

100.0 
95.0 

6,374 
20,348 
51,426 

3 

77,834 

60.2 

9,180 

9,180 

166.6 
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Tabi-b  V,— DlSPOSltlON  OF  GOOTO  MADB-Continued. 
A.— DI8P08in05  OT  GOODS  XADS,  BT  nrSTITUTIOKB—Oontinaed. 


In- 

8ti- 

tu- 

Itlon 

No. 


State  and  InBtltution. 


MICHIGAN— concluded. 


State  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Detroit  House  of  Correction. 

do 

do 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. . 

do 

do 


MINNXaOTA. 


State  Prison 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

State  Reformatory 

do 

do 

St.  Paul  Workhouse. .. 

do 

do 

State  Training  School. 

do , 

do 

do 


MISSISSIPPI. 


State  Prison  System . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


MI880U1U. 


State  Penitentiary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

St.  Louis  City  Workhouse. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge. 

do 

do 

do 

Training  School  for  Boys. . 

do 

do 

do 


MONTANA. 

State  Reform  School. 

do 

do 


Control. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

City.. 
City., 
City.. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

City.. 

City., 

City. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State, 

State. 

State . 

State, 

State. 

City. 

City. 

City. 

City. 

City. 


City. 

City. 

City., 

City., 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 


State. 
State. 
State. 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


Are 

goods 

marked 


None 


None .    No 


Nono  . 
None . 
None  . 
None  . 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 


None  . 
None . 
None . 


No 

No 

No 

No, 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


No.. 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 
No 


Industry. 


Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Power  and  heat  plant 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 
crushing. 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  ete 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Fanning 

Binding  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  ete 

Roads  and  highways 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Fa  rmi  ng '. 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete , 

Farming 

Levee  building 

Lumber 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Saddletrees 

Building  trades. 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 
crushing. 

Bread 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  ete 

Farming 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming *. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  ete 

Faming 
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Table  ¥•— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Oontinued. 
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Lease,  contract,  pieoiv>prlce,  and  publio-account 

gystemB. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

$10,195 
956 

$40,781 
18,109 

$50,976 
19,125 

20.0 
5.0 

80.0 
95.0 

3 

$6,011 
2,254 

$6,011 
2,254 

100.0 
100.0 

1,157 
40,368 

3,070 
10,996 
54,921 

1,157 
40,368 

23,070 

10,998 

124,921 

100.0 
100.0 

13.3 

100.0 

44.0 

»••&■••• 

20,000 

86.7 

• 

4 

70,000 

56.0 

m 

1,119 
5,287 
5,147 

• 

1,119 
5,287 
6,147 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

5 

2,637 

1,040,664 
2^,500 

2,637 

1,040,664 
892,500 

100.0 

100.0 
4D.9 

**'356,*666* 

1 

59.1 

^ 

7,600 
5,080 
1,385 
34,733 
4,849 
8,451 

7,500 
5,060 
1,385 
34,733 
4,849 
8,451 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 

760 

760 

100.0 

3 

. .   • .  • . . 

1,620 

1,520 
6,876 
7,500 
5,165 
5,380 
1,600 

10,707 

8,741 

191,305 

2,908 

100.0 

"ioo.'o* 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

'ioo.'o' 

100.0 

"ioo.p* 

100.0 

"ioo.'o" 

$6,876 

7,500 
5,165 
5,380 
1,600 

4 

1,566 

1,566 

100.0 

....*.•* 

10,707 

1 

8,741 
191,305 

217,308 

217,396 

100.0 

2,908 

2,831 

2,831 

100.0 

2,445 

2,445 

100.0 

327,500 
61,600 

1,485,000 
50,000 

1,812,500 
111,600 

18.1 
55.2 

81.9 
44.8 

1 

22,500 
7,600 

22,600 
7,500 

100.0 
100.0 

43,000 
53,750 

75,000 
137,500 

118,000 
191,250 

36.4 
28.1 

63.6 
71.9 

6,500 
5,600 
2,000 

6,600 

5,500 

2,000 

25,131 

24,289 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

"ioo.'o" 

100.0 

2 

25,131 
24,289 

8,643 

8,643 

100.0 

• 

3 

6,000 
3,750 
4,500 
4,950 
13,000 
5,130 
7,000 

600 

750 

2,296 

6,000 
3,750 
4,500 
4,950 
13,000 
5,130 
7,000 

600 

750 

2,296 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

550 

560 

100.0 

4 

1 

9061—06—28 
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TABUi  \,— Ti^'PC)6"V^    )ST  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 
A.— DIBPOBTHOK  OT  Q00t>^    KadS,  BT  mSTITUnOHS— Continued. 


In- 

8ti- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


NEBBABKA. 


State  Penitentiary 

do 

do 

do 

State  Indii^strial  School  for  Boys. 

do 

do..* , 

do 


MBVADA. 


State  Prison. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


NBW  HAMPSmiUE. 

State  Prison 

do 

do 

Hillsboro   Co.   Almshouse   and 

House  of  Correction. 

Hillsboro  Co.  Jail 

do 

Manchester  City  Farm  and  House 

of  Correction. 

Industrial  School 

do 

do 


NEW  JER8BT. 


Reformatory. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do 


Hudson  Co.  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 

do 


Mercer  Co.  Workhouse. 

do 

do 


6 


State  Home  for  Boys. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Home  for  Girls. 


Control. 

T.1ml- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 

Are 

goods 

marked 

State.. 
State.. 

None. 

No.... 

State.. 
State.. 
State.. 

None . 
None . 

No.... 
No.... 

State.. 
State.. 
State.. 

None . 
None . 
None . 

No.... 
No  ... 
No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No 

State.. 
State. . 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 
State.. 
State.. 

Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

State.. 
State.. 
State.. 
Co 

None . 
None . 
None . 
None  . 

No 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

Co 

Co 

City... 

None  . 
None  . 
None . 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

State.. 
State.. 
State.. 

None . 
None. 
None. 

No 

No.... 
No.... 

State.. 
State.. 

None. 

Yes... 

State.. 
State.. 
State . . 

None . 
None. 

Yes... 
Yes... 

State.. 

None . 

Yes... 

State.. 
State.. 
State.. 
State.. 
State.. 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

None. 
None . 
None. 
None . 
None . 
None . 
None  . 
None . 
None  . 

Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

None. 
None  . 
None  . 
None  . 

No.... 

No 

No.... 
No.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

None  . 
None  . 
None  . 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

State.. 
State . . 
State.. 
State.. 
State.. 
1  State.. 

None  . 
None  . 
None  . 
None  . 
None  . 
Yes... 

No.... 
No.... 

No 

No.... 
No.... 
No 

Industry. 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 


Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Farming 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Fsrming 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

TinsmI  thing,  coppersmithing,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 

Bags 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Mata  and  matting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing ,  etc 

Farming 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 

Boots  ana  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 

Boota  ana  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Clothing,  etc 
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Table  ¥•— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 
A.~BI8F08mOH  OF  000B8  XADS,  BY  IN8TITUTI0H8— Gontinued. 


Lease,  contiact,  pleoe-price,  and  public-account 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

• 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
Stote. 

Totol. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 

side 

State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  In- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

$10,000 

$215,000 

$225,000 

4.4 

95.6 

1 

$6,732 
2,336 
3,651 
2,500 
2,170 
925 
430 

800 
435 

aoo 

908 

1,403 

140 

$6,732 
2,336 
3,651 
2,500 
2,170 
925 
430 

803 

435 

300 

90S 

1,403 

2,725 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
5.5 

*"94.'6' 

2 

2,378 

2,378 

100.0 

1 

133 
114 

6,500 

133 
114 

105,000 

ioao" 
loao 

6.2 

93.8 

"*$2"676' 

96,600 

1 

760 
1,200 
0,625 

750 
1,200 
0,625 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 

6,979 

7,500 

14,479 

4&2 

51.8 

3 

138 
1,200 

450 
6,325 

138 
1,200 

450 
6,325 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

loao 

4,344 

4,344 

100.0 

4 

6 

300 
750 

358 

300 
10,750 

358 

100.0 
7.0 

100.0 

"'*93f6" 

10,000 

2,151 
14,872 
3,400 
1,765 
1,061 
5,816 

2,151 
14,872 
3.400 
1,765 
1,001 
5,816 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

*  •••••--• 

4,715 

50,000 

54,715 

8.6 

91.4 

30,000 
30,000 
40,000 
40,000 
65,000 

30.000 

*   46,000 

66,000 

40,000 

100,000 

25.8 
"  '36.6" 

100.0 
84.8 
74.2 

100.0 
65.0 

2 

7,000 
17,000 

1,664 

1,664 

100.0 

15,220 

15,220 

100.0 

35,000 

263 
1,027 
3,566 
1,954 

306 

1,226 

800 

29,160 

900 
2,300 

263 
1,027 
3,566 
1,954 

306 

1,226 

1,617 

31,215 

900 

2,300 

16,313 

2,944 
645 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

49.5 

93.4 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

"60.5 
6.6 

*"i66."6' 

3 

415 

415 

100.0 

4 

817 
2,055 

803 

803 

100.0 

6 

175 
634 

175 
634 

100.0 
100.0 

16,313 

2,944 
645 

6 

246 
3,929 

246 
10,929 

100.0 
36.0 

"64.0' 

7,000 

5,680 

14,736 

6,826 

5,680 

14,730 

6,826 

100.0 

4,  VftK) 

4,988 

100.0 

f....... 

100.0    

100.0   

m 
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Table  \  •— TilSPOS^'^^^N  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
A.— DIBPOBTHOK  OY  QOOBb  made,  BT  nrSTinmOKB— Continaed. 


In- 

Bti- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  iDstltution. 


MEW  MEXICO. 


PenKentiary. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


NEW  YORK. 


Auburn  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clinton  Prison. 

do 

do 


.do. 


4 

5 


House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


6 


State  Reformatory. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


7 
8 


State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

do 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


9 
10 


Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary... 

do 

Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary 

do 

do 

do 


11 


Kings  Co.  Penitentiary 


X. 

.do. 


Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. 

do 

do , 

do 


Control. 


Ter. 

Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 
Ter. 


State. 

SUte. 

State 

State. 

State 

State 

State, 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


None 

None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


Yes,.. 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
None . 
None . 


Are 

goods 

marked 


No. 

No, 
No. 


No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 


State.. 

None . 

No....' 

State.. 

None  . 

No.... 

State.. 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State . . 

Yea... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State . . 

State.. 

Yes.!. 

No 

State.. 

Yes... 

No....' 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

State.. 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No...., 

Co 

Yes... 

No 

Co 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No 

Col.... 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No.... 

Co 

Yes... 

No 

City... 

Yes... 

No 

aty... 

Yea... 

No.... 

City . . . 

Yes... 

No 

Industry. 


Blacksmi thing  and  wheel w right- 
ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Harness 

Lime 

Roads  and  highways 

Tinsmithtng,coppersmithlng,  and 
sheet-iron  working. 


Boota  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Furniture,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  goods 

Tinsinitnlng.eoppersmlthlDg,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 

Wooden  goods,  miscellaneous 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 

Clothing,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Hosiery ,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Printing 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 

Boots  ana  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

House  iumlshlng  goods,  miscel- 
laneous. 

Printing 

Clothing,  etc 

Hosiery,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Mattresses 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 
Tlnsm  i  thing  .coppersml  thing,  and 

sheet-Iron  working. 

Boota  and  shoes 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting,   and 

crashing. 

Boots  ana  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
A.— BISPOSinOK  OP  O00B8  XADS,  BT  DrSTITUTIOHS— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and  public-account 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
Stete. 

Total. 

Within 
SUte. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

$1,500 
1,255 

$1,600 
1,255 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

$17,000 

$17,000 

100.0 

2,200 

3,252 

1,200 

900 

300 

2,200 

3,252 

1,200 

900 

300 

166.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

750 

750 

100.0 

$20,000 

20,000 
300 

3,527 

15,&90 

8,314 

131,576 

201,936 

21,693 

69,172 

15,119 

3,882 
3,039 
2,249 
5,346 
10,378 

2,268 
24,410 
18,383 
25,809 
20,001 
43,935 
60,493 
10,639 

8,509 
21,071 

6,180 

4,799 
51,955 

1,413 
17,856 

4,456 

2,959 

2,933 

2,717 

57 

932 
4,445 
4,620 

323 
4,867 

450 

534 

1,958 
1,603 
2,986 
4,141 
14,000 

16,456 
67,513 
13,199 

""166.6' 

100.0 

1.2 

100.0 

5.4 

.2 

1.8 

.8 

1.7 

.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
6.0 

'■'ii.'e" 

3.0 
'  "49.'9" 

"i66.'6" 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

37.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
77.3 
75.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
98.5 
95.4 
83.3 
71.7 

3.0 

100.0 

""'98."8' 

'94.6" 
99. 8 
98.2 
99.2 
98.3 

99.7 

'   '9i*6* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

88.4 

97.0 

100.0 

50.1 

100.0 

62.5 

22.7 
25.0 

""166.6" 

"""i.'s" 

4.6 
16.7 
28.3 

97.0 
100.0 
100.0 

300 

3,527 
196 
8,314 
7,062 
309 
381 
543 
250 

13 

3,039 

2,249 

5,346 

10,378 

2,258 
1,465 

1 

15,794 

124,514 

201,627 

21,312 

68,629 

14,869 

3,809 

2 

3 

4 

22,945 
18,383 
25,809 
20,001 
38,827 
56,678 
10,639 
4,262 
21,071 

5 

5,108 
1,815 

4,247 



...........1 

6,180 

4,799 
51,955 

1,413 
17,856 

4,456 

2,969 

1,100 

2,717 

57 

932 
3,435 
3,465 

323 

6 

•  >  •  «  • 

........... 

1 

1,833 

7 

•      ■      • 

8 

1,010 
1,155 

' 

4,867 

450 

534 
1,958 
1,579 
2,850 
3,449 
10,039 

500 

9 

2,160 

2,160 

100.0 

1 

24 

136 

692 

3,961 

15,956 
67,513 
13,199 

10 

1 

t 

, 

11 

1..     . 

i 1 

488 


In- 
bU- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


2 

3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


t^"^ 
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Table  V.-D1SP06^^On  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 
A.— BI8P0Bm05  or  QOOBB  made,  BT  nrSTirunOHB— Oontinaed. 


State  and  insUtution. 


NSW  TOBjK—oonduded. 
Kings  Co.  Penitentiary 

;!!!Ido!I"!!!!!!!i!i!!!!!!!!! 
do 

do 

New  York  Co.  Penitentiary. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Workhouae,  Blackwella  Island, 
and  Branch  Workhouses,  Harts 
and  Rikers  islands. 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


State  Industrial  School. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


State  Prison. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


AJamanco  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anson   Co-  (Wadcsboro   Town- 
ship) Convict  Camp. 

Buncombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Cabarrus  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Columbus  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Edgecombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Forsyth  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Frazudin    Co.    and    Loulsburg 
Township  Jail. 

Gaston  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Granville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

do • 

Greene  Co.  Jail 

Guilford  Co.  Convict  Camps  (2) . 

Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Henderson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Control. 


City. 
C^ty. 
City. 

aty. 

City 
City. 

aty. 

aty. 
aty, 
City, 

aty, 
aty, 

aty 

aty 


aty. 

City. 

aty. 

City, 
aty. 


City. 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State, 
State, 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
Co.... 
Co.... 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Are 

goods 

marked 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 

No 
No 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


None. 
None.. 
None. 
None. 


None.. 
None. . 


No 
No 
No 

No 

No 


No 
No 
No 

No 

No 

No 
No 


No 
No 
No 

No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


N  one- 


No 


Industry. 


Clothing,  etc 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mattresses 

Printing 

Roads  and  highwavs 

Blacksmlthing  ana  wheelwright- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,  and 

crushing. 
Tinsmi  thing,  coppersmi  thing,  and 

sheet-iron  working. 
Blacksmlthing  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 


Building  trades 

Burying  paupers 

Clothing,  etc 

Farmizig 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and 
crushing. 

Tinsmi  thing,  coppersmlthing,  and 
slieet-lron  working. 

Blacksmlthing  and  wheelwright- 
Ing. 

BooKbindiBg 

Boots  and  snoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. . 

Clothing,  etc 

Electrical  construction  and  re- 
pairs. 

Farming 

Printing 


Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Lumber 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone    quarrying,    cutting, 
crushing. 

^^  ood,  cut  and  sawed 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 


and 


Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  lilghways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways . 


Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways . 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 


a  Work  performed. 
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Table  ¥•— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 
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Lease,  contract,  pieoe-prioe,  and  public-account 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
stl- 
tu- 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insU- 
tutlon. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

17,543 

*"i7;eo7' 

8,528 

17,543 
7,607 
8,528 
2,779 

10,646 
5,765 

7,191 

1,496 

15,472 

25,221 

2,304 

27,880 

4,239 

2,015 

25,501 
a  3, 192 
18,268 
3,ov4 
29,485 

1,504 

838 

972 
6,196 
4,438 
6,602 
17,306 
2,903 

2,133 
2,487 

100.0 

*' 166*6* 

11 

'    100.6 

100.0  ' 

100.0  ! 

100.0  ' 

2,779 

10,646 

5,765 

.  .. 

«  «  *  • 

12 

7,191 

1,496 

12,378 

16,814 

100.0 

'     100.0 

3,094 

8,407 

2,394 

27,880 

437 

2,015 

25,591 

20.0 

33.3 

100.0 

80.0 
66.7 

........ 

100.0  --- 

3,802 

10.3 
100.0 

100.0 

166.6 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

80.7 

"166.6* 

13 

a  3, 192 

18,268 

20,485 

1,504 

838 

972 
6,196 
4,438 
6,602 
17,308 
2,993 

2,133 
2,487 

14 

112,064 
479 
27,854 
67,474 
47,434 
17,334 
26,299 

1,947 

$12,064 
479 
27,854 
67,474 
47,434 
17,334 
26,299 

1,947 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1 

8,883 
21,455 

8,883 
21,455 

100.0 
100.0 

■•••••••"• 

is, 732 

15,732 

100.0 



7,742 
8,206 

43,522 

9,509 

4,180 

21,986 

10,960 

23,192 

4,177 

26,195 

7,742 
8,206 

43,522 

9,599 

4,180 

21,086 

10,960 

23,192 

4,177 

26,195 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

2 

3 

4 

5 





6 

7 

1 1... 

8 

.  .    .  J  .  .  .     . 

9 

:.:.! ;: 

10 

11 

1          ] 

1 

1    .... 

3,070 

3,070 ; 

12 

450 

450 

100.0 

1' 

4,267 
22,154 
16,831 
5,413 
8,931 
9,914 

4,267 
22,154 

166.6 

13 

^ 

'     100.0 

14 

16,831  ; 

5,413  ' 

8,931  i 

100. 0         15 

" 

100.0 
100.0 

16 



17 

9,914  1 J    100.0 

18 

<i^ 
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In- 

8tl- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 


3 
4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 


State  and  inBtitutlon. 


NORTH  CABOLINA— concluded. 

Mecklenburg  Co.  Convict  Camp  . 
New  Hanover  C-o.  Convict  Camp 

Person  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Randolph  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Rockingham  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 

do 

Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Swain  Co.  Jail 

Wake  Co.  Workhouse  Camp. 

do 

Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Monroe   Township  (Union  Co.) 
Convict  Camp. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


state  Penitentiary. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


OHIO. 


Penitentiary. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Reformatory 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Stark  Co.  Workhouse. . 
Xehia  City  Workhouse. 


ZanesvUIe  City  and  Co.  Work- 
house 

Cincinnati  City  Workhouse 

do 


.do. 


Cleveland  House  of  Correction 

do 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Dayton  City  Workhouse 

Toledo  Workhouse 


OREGON. 


State  Penitentiary . 
do 


.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


Multnomah  Co.  Jail., 

State  Reform  School. 

do 

do 

do 


Control. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Tp 


State, 

State 

State 

SUte 

State 

State 


State . . 
State . . 
State . . 
State . . 
State.. 
State . . 
State . . 
State . . 
State.. 
Stite.. 
State.. 
State.. 
.State . . 
SUte . . 
State . . 

Co 

Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
City . . . 
City... 


City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 


State 

State , 

State. 

State 

State. 

State 

Co... 

State. 
State, 
State. 
State, 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


Are 

goods 

marked 


None 


Yes.., 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 


Yes... 
Yes.., 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 

None 


None 
None 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No.., 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No.., 

No.. 

No.. 
No... 

No... 
No... 
No... 
No.. 

No... 
No.. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 


Industry. 


Roads  and  highways 
Roads  and  highways 
Roads  and  highways 
Roads  and  highways 
Roads  and  highways 

Building  trades , 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways 
Roads  and  highways. 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways, 
Roads  and  highways 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways, 


Binding  twine. . . 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Brick 

Building  trades. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Agricultural  hand  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs, 

Clothing,  etc 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Brooms  end  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Wire  goods 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Brooms  and  brushes 


Brooms  and  brushes. 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting, 
crushing. 

Wire  goods 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Hosiery,  etc 

Brooms  and  brushes 

B  rooms  and  brushes 

Brick 


and 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Roads  and  highways 

Stoves 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting, 
crushing. 

Boots  ana  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


and 
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Leaae,  contract,  piece-price,  and  public-account 

systemB. 

Stete-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  ol 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
Stete. 

Outside 
Stete. 

Totol. 

Within 
Btete. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  In- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tlon 
No. 

$63,297 

58,649 

4,969 

7,074 

3,438 

600 

13,978 

18,047 

2,915 

1,673 

27,090 

8,053 

12,098 

11,912 

163.297 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
42.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19 

•••••«••*• 

58,649  C'.'.'."', 
4,969    

20 

...........' - 

21 

7,074 

3,438 

600 

13,978 

18,047 

2,915 

3,904 

27,090 

8,053 

12,098 

11,912 

"67.' i" 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

163 

t63 

100.0 

12,231 

27 

28 

29 

30 

252,989 

252,980 

100.0 

1 

600 

1,800 

8,500 

2,298 

10,475 

600 

1,800 

8,500 

2,298 

10,475 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

3,289 

3,289 

100.0 

80,000 

170,000 

150,000 

53.3 

46.7 

1 

4,072 

4,072 

100.0 

24,000 
35,000 

6,000 

29,000 
35,000 

82.8 
100.0 

17.2 

19,434 

19,434 

100.0 

75,000 
90,000 
40,000 
20,000 
7,868 

50,000 

80,000 

60,000 

100,000 

113,773 

125,000 
170,000 
100,000 
120,000 
121,641 

60.0 
52.9 
40.0 
16.7 
6.5 

40.0 
47.1 
60.0 
83.3 
93.5 

.••-•.    . 

2 

6,393 
12,000 
19,079 

3,500 

5,393 
12,000 
19,079 

3,500 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

8 

8 

100.0 

20,257 

20,257 
24,000 
12,000 

13,715 

90,000 
1,640 

60,000 
31,934 
440 
40,000 
14,000 
13,304 

"  i66'6' 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
10.6 

"'166.6' 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1 

24,000 
12,000 

13,715 

90,000 
1,640 

60,000 
3,400 

3 

4 

20 

20 

100.0 

5 

0 

1 

7 

!  » 

'       10 

28,534 
440 

89.4 
100.0 

.    -    .1 

'i 

1 

40,666 
14,000 
13,304 

..........1.......... 

'1 

1 

460 
2,250 
1,918 
7,621 
2,550 

460 
7,208 
1,918 
7,621 
5,100 

100.0 

31.2 

100.0 

100.0 

60.0 

'"'68.*8' 
"'66.6' 

1 

1 

4,958 

2,550 

34,600 

103,500 

138,000 

25.0 

75.0 

11,624 

11,624 

1,023 

500 

1,400 

10,797 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

2 

• 

1,023 
500 

3 

1 

1,400 
10,797 



••••«•••••• 
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In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  Institution. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Western  Penitentiary. 
do 


Allei 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


leheny 


Co.  Workhouse. 


6 


8 

9 

10 


11 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

do 

Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

do 

do 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Nortnampton  Co.  Prison 

Northumoerland  Co.  Prison 

do 

do 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 

do 


12 


13 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Control. 


Schuylkill  Co.  Prison 

do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia  Co.  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
■do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


State.  . 
State.. 
State.  . 
SUte.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
State.  . 
Co 


Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Clty(ft) 

Clty(6) 
City(6) 
City(J) 
Clty(6) 
nx.y(bj 
Cily(6) 
Clly(6) 
Cityf6) 
City(6) 
City(6) 

Clty(&) 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
sale  of 
goods. 


None 
None 


Are 

goods 

marked 


YeB(a) 
Yes(a) 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None. 
None. 
None . 
None . 
None . 
None. 
None . 
None . 
None . 
None. 
None. 
None . 
None. 
None . 
None . 
None . 
None  - 
None . 
None . 
None . 
None. 
None . 
None . 
None . 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 

None 


Yesfa) 
Ye8(a) 
Yes(o) 

Yes(a) 
Yes(o) 
Yeii(o) 
Yes(a) 
Yes(a5 
Yes... 
Yes . . . 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes . . . 
Yes... 
Yes... 


Yes... 
Yes . . . 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

No 

Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes . . . 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Ye8(o) 
Yes  (a) 


Yes(a) 
Yes(a) 
Yes(a) 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes... 
Yes . . . 
No.... 

No.... 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 

No. 


Industry. 


Boota  and  shoes , 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Flour  and  meal 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mata  and  matting 

Printing 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mata  and  matting 

Printing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Carpets,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

Farming 

Harness 

Laundry  work 

Printing 


Carpets,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

Carpets,  rag 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpets,  rag 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Boota  and  shoes 

Carpeta,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Neta,  fish 

Carpeta,  rag 

Carpets,  rag 

Carpeta,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

H  oslery ,  etc 

Carpets,  Ingrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery,  etc 

Blacksmlthlng  and  wheelwright- 

Ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Oas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Laundry  work 

Roads  and  highways 

Soap 

Stone   quarrying,   cutting,   and 

crushing. 
Tinsmlthrng,coppersmlthlng,and 

sheet-Iron  working. 


o  IX  sold  outalde  of  State,  need  not  be  marked. 
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Leaae,  contract,  piece-price,  and  public-account 

Bystema. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

Within 
Stete. 

Out- 
side 
state. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

17,078 
667 

17,078 
6,669 

100.0 
10.0 

"90.0 

12,631 

64 

2,009 

18 

8,709 

7,279 

8,120 

184 

92,631 

64 

2,009 

18 

8,709 

7.279 

8,120 

184 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

16,002 

12,910 

12,910 

100.0 

2,684 

2,684 

27,406 

121 

100.0 

"so.'i" 

"166.6" 

19.8 

27,406 
24 

97 

••••••■••• 

1,309 

1,309 

100.0 

2,895 

724 

3,619 

80.0 

20.0 

3,011 

S321 

3,332 

90.4 

9.6 

2 

53,209 

53,209 

100.0 

5,297 

5,297 

100.0 

22,915 
60,667 

22,915 
60,667 

100.0 
100.0 

SO 
2,060 

SO 
2,060 

100.0 
100.0 

1,093 

50,162 

546 

8,704 

1,093 

60,162 

546 

8,704 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3 

1,188 
7,178 

1,188 
7,178 

100.0 
100.0 

7,280 

95 

577 

25 

6,403 

7,289 

95 

577 

25 

6,493 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

4 

37 

37 

100.0 

4,274 
137 

4,400 

49 

114 

2,822 

4,274 
137 

4,400 

49 

114 

2,974 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
04.9 

5 

6 

""bil 

34 

34 

100.0 

7 

152 

45 
34 

45 
34 

100.0 
100.0 

46 
7,953 
5,515 
2,416 

46 
7,053 
5,515 
2,415 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

8 

1 

9 

50 

65 

25 

1,190 

50 

100 

65 

25 

1,190 

60.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

60.0 

10 

46 

965 

1,354 

46 

965 

1,354 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

11 

3,119 
3,007 

3,119 

3,007 

1,543 

60 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

■'""•"* 

1.543 

2,360 

291 

1,900 

2,360 

291 

1,900 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

60 

12 

242 
44 

3,262 

7,058 
11,869 
1,561 
6,496 
2,933 
9,486 

242 

104 

3,262 

7,058 
11,869 
1,561 
6.496 
2,033 
12,676 

100.0 

42.3 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
74.8 

"**67.'7' 

2,888 

2,525 

5,413 

53.4 

46.6 

60 

13 

m 

'*'26."2" 

*        mm 

37,496 
247 

37,496 
247 

100.0 
100.0 

3,191 

7,690 
954 

16,013 

23,703 
954 

32.4 
100.0 

67.6 

4,211 

4,211 

100.0 

751 

751 

100.0 

b  Philadelphia. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
A.— BISPOSinOK  OF  000D8  KADS,  B7  DrBTITTrnOHS— Continued. 


In- 

stl- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


14 


15 


2 


3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
U 
12- 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


State  and  institution. 


PENN8YLVANXA--ooncladed. 

House  of  Refuge  (Boys'  Depart- 
ment). 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


House  of  Refuge  (Girls'  Depart- 
ment). 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

state  Prison  and  Providence  Co. 
Jail. 

do 

do 


.do. 


State  Workhouse  and  House  of 
Correction. 

do 

do 


Sockanosset  School  for  Boys. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


SOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Penitentiary. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  Convict  Camp  at  Clemson 
College  Farm. 

do 

Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Aiken  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anderson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Bamboiv  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Bamwcfl  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Charleston  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . . 

Ciierokce  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Chesterfield  Co.  Convict  Camp. . , 

Clarendon  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Colleton  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Darlington  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . . '.. 
Georgetown  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 

Greenville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Greenwood  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Hampton  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . . , 

Horry  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Kershaw  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Lauzens  0>.  Convict  Camp 


Control. 


State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 


Statfe.. 


State 

State 

State 

State. 

SUte 

State 


Limi- 
tation     Are 
on     <  goods 
sale  of  tmarked 
goods. 


None 
None 


No... 
No... 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


No... 
No... 
No... 
No 


No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


Industry. 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright 
ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farm  ing 

Printing 

Clothing,  etc 


Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 
crushing. 

Wire  gooQs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone    quarrying,   cutting,    and 

crushing. 
Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 

Fam  I  ng 

Printing 


Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrlght- 
ing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Cleaning  statehouse 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Building  trades 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE>-Continued. 
A.— BISPOSmOK  OF  000D8  XADS,  BT  IKSTITTrnOKS— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and  poblio-aocount 

systems. 

StotfrHise  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Within 
SUte. 

Outside 
Stole. 

Total. 

Within 
Stote. 

Out- 

side 

Stote. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Totol. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No 

$1,490 

4,909 
8,564 
11,500 
20,504 
6,093 
4,325 

$1,400 

4,909 
8,564 
11,500 
20,504 
6,003 
4,816 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
89.8 

"'i6.'2" 

14 

1491 

'  J 

1106,500 

1106,500 

100.0 

1 

8,991 
736 

8,991 

731) 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

S5,350 

5,350 

100.0 

1,200 

20,000 
450 

600 

1,829 
1,924 

765 
8,000 
7,500 

175 

1,019 

475 
459 
849 

1,300 

2,500 

20,000 
450 

600 

1,829 
1,924 
765 
8,000 
7,500 
1,731 

1,019 

475 

459 

849 

1,275 

4,171 

29,025 

48.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10.1 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

*82.'4" 
100.0 

52.0 
'89.9' 

• 

"ioo.'o" 

17.6 

2 

8,750 

8,750 

100.0 

3 

t 

1 

1,556 

1 

1,275 
733 

3,438 
29,025 

42,458 
500 

42,458 
122,302 

100.0 
.4 

""99."6' 

121,802 

10,000 

7,830 

13,008 

8,590 

10,517 

6,861 

7,500 

4,547 

3,325 

24,378 

10,000 

15,000 

1,945 

3,330 

6,165 

5,608 

6,' 5* 
6,270 
10,609 
30,000 
6,223 
2,801 
2,397 
5,075 
8,420 

10,000 

15,025 

13,608 

8,590 

10,517 

5,861 

7,500 

4,547 

3,325 

24,378 

10,000 

15,000 

47.9 

100.0 

52.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 

7,195 

1 

3 

1 

........1.. ...••• 

4 

1 

5 

1 

A 

1 

7 

1 

t 

:::..:. J 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

1,945  !-- 

13 

1 

3,330 
6,165 
5,606 
9,218 
6,599 
6,270 
10,609 
30,000 
6,223 
2,801 
2,397 
5,075 
8,420 

14 

1 

1 

15 

......•••■.' 

16 

17 

_ 

18 

19 

1 

20 

1 

1 

21 

.••••••••. .p. •...••... 

I 

1 

'     100.0 

22 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

23 

24 

1 

1 

25 

1 

26 
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In- 
■ti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


27 
28 
29 
90 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


2 


2 
3 
4 

b 
G 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


I 


Btot«  and  inatitation. 


Control. 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
salc'  of 
goods. 


I 


Are 

fro^ids 

marked 

I 


Indnatry. 


1 

1 

1 

SOUTH  CABouxA-omcluded. 

htm  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lexington  Co.  Convict  Camp 

1 

Co 

Co 

1 

1 

Marion  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Orangeburg  Co.  Convict  Camp .  . 

Pickena  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Spartanburg  Co.  Convict  Cunp. . 

Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp 

U  nion  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict  Camp . 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp.. 

Charleston  City  Jail 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Cx» 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

City... 
City... 

( 

1 
i]*'*]'[] 

Colombia  City  Jail 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary 

State.. 

' 

. . .  .do 

State.. 
State.. 
SUte.. 
State.. 

State.. 
SUte.. 

State.. 
State.. 
State.. 
State.. 
State . . 
State . . 
State.. 
State . . 
State.. 
State . . 
State.. 
State.. 

State . . 
State . . 

None  . 
None. 
None  . 
None. 

None. 
None  . 

None . 
None  . 
None  . 
None  - 
None. 
None . 
None  . 
None . 
None. 
None  . 
None  . 
None  . 

None . 

No.... 

....do.. 

No,... 

...ado.. .......................... 

No.... 

. . .  .do 

No.... 

Reform  School 

1 
Yes... 

....do 

Yes... 

TKNlfBSSBK. 

Branch  Prison 

No.... 

....do 

.  No.... 

State  Prison 

No 

....do 

'  No 

....do 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

Y08... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....  do 

TEXAS. 

State  Penitentiarieii 

....  do 

....do 

Statp.. 

Htat4».. 
HtaU'.. 
Bttttf . . 
Btate.. 
HtaU^ . . 
State.. 
State.. 
Htttte.. 
State.. 
Co 

None  . 
None  . 
None  . 
None  . 
None . 
None . 
None  . 
None  . 
None  . 
None . 

y"9... 

Y<8... 

Yes... 

Y«*8... 
Y09... 

Yos... 

Y«»8... 

Yos... 
Yos... 
Yos... 

....  do 

.  ...do*. 

....do 

....  do 

. . . .do. 

....do. 

....do 

. . . .do 

....do 

n«'xar  Co.  Jail 

Dallas  Co.  J  ail 

Co 

Fannin  Co.  Jail 

Co 

HarriHCo.Jall 

Co 

Hunt  Co.  J  all 

Co 

Co 

None. 

No.... 

JoiTorson  Co.  Jail 

Johnson  Co.  J  ail 

Co 

Co 

None  . 

No.... 

....do 

Lamar  Co.  Jail 

Co... 

1 

Mcl>ennan  Co.  Jail 

Co 

..... 1  

Tarrant  Co.  Jail 

Walker  Co.  Jail 

Co 

Co 

Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways . 
Roads  and  highways. 
Roads  and  highways. 


Building  trades 

Cement  Dlocks 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone   quarrying,   catting,    and 
crushing. 

Farming 

Printing 


Coke 

Mining,  coal 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

Boxes,  paper , 

Brick 

Clothli^,  etc 

Farming 

Tlamoss 

Hosiery,  etc 

lop,  nianufactun^d. 

Stoves 

Stove  hollow  ware 


Boots  and  shoes 

Railroad  building 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Charcoal 

Cloth  Ing,  etc 

Cotton  goods 

Eli-ctric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Ice,  manufactun>d 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways 

Fanning 

Roads  and  highways 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways , 

Roads  and  highways 

Roads  and  highways , 

Roads  and  highways 
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Lease,  contract,  pieoe-prioe,  and  publlc-aooount 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sU- 
tu- 

Within 
SUte. 

Outside 
State. 

• 

Total. 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  In- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

$2,068 

3,867 

3,413 

3,618 

11,301 

10,000 

15,427 

4,579 

16,125 

8,668 

3,848 

3,638 

7,846 

V,oo4 

2,945 

$2,066 

3,867 

3,413 

3,618 

11,301 

10,000 

15,427 

4,579 

16,125 

8,668 

3,848 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

""*3i.*2* 

17.6 
57.1 

27 

28 

1 

29 

30 

31 

32 

1 

33 

1 

34 

1 

35 

1 

36 

37 

1 

3,638    

7,846    

38 

1 

1 

39 

1 

9,884 
2,945 

8,000 
4,000 
2,000 
9,125 
3,200 

4,797 
350 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
68.8 

82.5 
42.9 

40 

41 

$8,000 
4,000 
2,000 
9,126 
2,200 

3,967 
150 

1 

1,000 

840 
200 

2 

- 

$20,048 
76,607 
74,800 
26,160 
14,769 

$95,000 
149,000 
296,400 

$116,048 

224,607 

373,200 

26,160 

14,760 

17.4 

33.7 

20.0 

100.0 

100.0 

82.6 
66.3 
80.0 

1 

6,670 
1,620 

6,670 
4,810 

100.0 
33.7 

■"66.3' 

3,190 

2 

6,640 
11,034 

8,995 

16,635 
11,034 

42.1 
100.0 

57.9 

4,933 
21,600 
89,278 

6,133 
88,000 
48,300 

4,933 

103,  ojO 

259,653 

6,133 

88,000 

48,300 

100.0 
20.8 
34.4 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

"'79"2' 
65.6 

82,000 
170,375 

610 
618 

850 

1,460 
618 

41.3 
100.0 

68.2 

20,412 

20,412 

100.0 

1 

100,000 

40,791 

137,766 

104,968 

100,000 

40,791 

137,765 

104,968 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

29,962 
41,742 
26,057 

3,166 
23,000 

2,191 
42,120 

29,952 
41,742 
26,067 

3,166 
23,000 

2,191 
42,120 
10,000 
35,000 
13,000 
10,500 

2,185 
10.000 

6,546 

6,000 
12.000 
22,000 
36,500 

6,000 

100.0 
100.0 
•  100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

"ioo.o" 
"ioo.o' 

"*i66.'6* 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

"166.0* 
"*i66.'6' 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

i,668,6i6 

321,862 

1,329,872 

75.8 

24.2 

10,000 
35,000 
13,000 
10,500 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1,740 

1,740 

100.0 

2,185 

6 

10,000 

7 

4,369 

4,369 

100.0 

6,646 

8 

5,000 
12,000 
22,000 
36,500 

6,000 

9 

10 

11 

1 

12 

<^>s 


Y.-KPO'*^  OV     '       "^     COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 
Ti»iiir.-mSpOOttiQfj  Qp  QQODS  MADE— CoDtinued. 
—  VltPOKTIlOS  OT   OOODS  made,  BT  nTBTITUTIOVB— Coutioued. 


BMKIndiutiUl  School.. 


Uoow  ol  Correction.. 


SUIe. 

None. 

No.... 

aute., 

BUM.. 

No™! 

No!!!! 

SUIe.. 

Ye«... 

No.... 

State.. 
But-.. 

?2::: 

S::::: 

stitaX 

fig:: 

II;;: 

Ym... 
Ye«... 

1;;; 

No.... 

State.. 

y™... 

No.... 

Bute!! 

Ym!!! 

No. . . . 
No.... 

Btute.. 

None. 

S;;;^ 

g£:: 

SiSte!! 

sE; 

None. 

No!*!: 

|:!!! 

State.. 

None. 

No.... 

Btute!! 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

nS!!!! 

SUte.. 

None. 

No... 

Stale ! ! 

Yea... 
ym!!! 

ym!!! 

Ule!! 

Ye>!!! 

Ym!!! 

tau" 

None.. 

No.... 

uw." 

S:; 

S;::: 

.   1c  llgbtaDd power... 

.    Farming 

.   Ice.  maauCactured 


.  BladunUthlng  and  ■vbeelwright- 

.  Brooma  and  bniahea 

.  Building  trade* 

.  Clothing,  etc 

!  Blaeliainlthlng'ajidiihodwrl 

ing. 

'.  Building  tradei.V.!!!!!!!!!! 

.  Clothlng.eto 


Boots  and  ehoes.. 
Building  trades... 
ClolUitis,  eto 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 
A.—  DlSPOSmOV  OF  000D8  HADE,  BT  IirSTITimOirS— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and  public-aocoant 

systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Percent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

■ 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In-' 

sti- 

tu- 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

TotaL 

Within 
State. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  Insti- 
tution. 

In  other 

institit- 

tions. 

Totol. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tion 
No. 

1 

1 

$1,300 
2,050 

$1,300 
2,650 

100.  C 
100.0 

13 

S2,481 

92,481 

100.0 

900 

10,  a.*© 

900 

4,000 

481 

174 
2,000 
2.309 
3,354 

572 
2,973 

300 

318 

250 

1,173 

967 

1,083 
867 

900 

10,350 

900 

4.000 

481 

174 
2,000 
2,309 
3,354 

672 
2,973 

300 

318 

250 

1,173 

967 

1,083 
867 

"i66.*6 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100. 0 

14,767 

14,767 

100.0 

* 

1 

885 

885 

100.0 

....... .^ 

1 

1 

983 

91 

4,397 

983 

843 

4,397 

100.0 

10.8 

100.0 

"*89.'2' 

$752 

2 

38 

38 

100.0 

50 

59 

100.0 

1 

992 

992 
35,000 

70,860 

100.0 

"ioo.o* 

100.0 

35,000 
70,860 

2 
3 

900 

900 

100.0 

G,041 

6,287 

12,328 

49.0 

51.0 

1.80O 
1,400 

1.800 
1,400 

100.0 
100.0 

675 
200,000 

675 
1,631.540 

100.0 
12.3 

87.7 

1 

1,431,540 

1 

9.775 
7,965 

9.775 
7,955 

i66.6 

10U.O 

17.022 
7,333 

17,022 
7,333 

100.0 
100.0 

6,133 

4,(i00 

825 

6,133 
4,690 
6,445 

100.0 

100.0 

15.2 

"84.'8* 

5.634 
1,721 

24,748 

5,634 
1,721 

24,748 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

$4,620 

1 

900 
1,898 
1,280 
3.0l>5 
4,998 
1,G80 

900 
1,898 
1.280 
3,065 
4,998 
1,680 
7,212 
1,048 
5,000 
3.675 
5,031 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

lt0.0 

33.3 

100.0 

15,7()6 

15,766 

•  •  •  •  • 

100.0 

1 

1 

1 

2,666 

2,666 

100.0 

1 

7,212 
608 

100.0  1        2 



*  *  *  * 

5.000 
1.225 
5,031 

60.6          3 

1 

1 

, 

2,450 

66.7 

1 

.^...  .. 

9061-06 29 


4!A 


^^^CSCt  Olft  ^     COKKISSIONJEB   OF   LABOR. 

tk%\A  II*— \>\^^^^lON  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 
A*— MBTOttrnoV  0f  QOOBI  XASX,  B7  nrtTXTVnOVt-<kmclttded. 


In- 

io- 

tion 
No. 


State  and  Institution. 


Control 


Limi- 
tation 

on 
■ale  of 
goods. 


Are 

goods 

marked 


Industry. 


WEST  VIRQIinA. 


Penitentiary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Reform  School  (Boys) 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


yfiactanas. 


State  Penitentiary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  ReformaUMry 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

do 

do 


WYOMING. 


State  Penitentiary. 

do 

do 


VNITSD  STATB8  PRISONS. 


Penitentiary  at  Atlanta 

do 

do 

do 

Penitentiary   at    Fort    Leaven- 
worth- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


8tat«. 

State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State, 
SUte. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


Lessee .    No. 


Lessc^e . 
Lessee. 


U.  8 
U.  S 
U.  8 
U.  S, 
U.S. 


U.S... I 
U.S... I 

U.S...; 

U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 


None..  No. 
None..  No. 
None..  No. 
None..  No. 
None..  No. 
None..  No. 
None..  No. 
None..!  No. 
None..;  No. 


None.. 
None.. 
None.. 


None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


No... 
No... 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  goods 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Clothing,  etc 

Enameled  ware 

Farming 

Whips 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No 


No... 
No... 
No... 

No... 


No... 
i  No..., 

'  No... 
No... 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Brtck 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. 
Clottiing,  etc 


Boots  and  shoos . 
Building  trades. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes . 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Printing 

Tinsmi  thing,  cop  pcrsml  thing,  and 
shoet-iron  working. 


a  Used  by  lessee. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OP  GOODS  MADE-Cootimied. 
A.— DI8F0UTE0X  OF  GOODS  KAAB,  BY  IHSTITimaXS--(>>iioladed. 


Lease,  contract,  pieoe-prlce,  and  pubUo-aoooont 

systems. 

Btate-we  and  pubUe  works  and  ways  sys- 
tems. 

Vahie  of  goods  sold. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  ased. 

Per  cent  of 
goods  used. 

In- 
sti- 
ti»- 

Within 
State. 

Ontslde 
State. 

TotaL 

Wtthin 

SUte. 

Out- 
side 
State. 

In  insti- 
tution. 

In  Other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion. 

In 
other 
institu- 
tions. 

tloo 
No. 

81,903 

81.903 

100.0 

1 

139,267 
72,450 

485,000 
84,340 

80,900 

485,000 

H340 

16.6' 

100.0 

sao 

100.0 

100.0 

•*'  •»-««'  1 

$8,050 

'  '  4,790 

4,790 

loao 

8,658 

8^658 

100.0 

'**'  4,'5d6  1       '85,624 

90,130 

5.0 

95.0 

1,325 
2,767 
2,050 
5,032 
3,800 
1,200 

1,325 
2.767 
2,050 
5,032 
3,8U0 
1,200 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

2 

«*a«*««*««tol«*«««*«a«a* 

::::::::::::::: 

1 

102,440 

583,000 

685,440 

li9 

85.1 

1 

19,500 
6,721 
2,635 

19,500 
5,721 
2,635 

loao 
100.0 
10a  0 

( 

1,037 
16,800 

1,637 
91,800 

*  i66'6 
1&3 

*'8i*7' 

7.V006* 

4,800 

4,800 

100.0 

2 

16,000 

16,000 

100.0 

15,000 
3,750 
6,834 
6,000 
7,0a5 

11,522 

15,000 
3,750 
6.834 
6,000 
7,005 

11,522 

100.0 
10a  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10a  0 

*>••«>** 

20,000 

105,000 

125,666 

isuO 

84.0 

3 

1  — 

>900 

»  30.771 

o3,200 

900 

45,771 
3,200 

100.0 

67.2 
KX).0 

1 

15,000 

32.8 

1,331 
87,913 
9,367 
3.234 
3,673 

1,275 

381,463 

8,783 

21,361 

900 

900 

1.331 

37,918 

9,a57 

3.234 

100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 

100.0 

1 

1 

3,672  !     100.0 

2 

1,275 

381.^453 

8.^83 

21,361 

900 

900 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

^ 

1 

b  8100  worth  used  by  lessee. 


y 


it^\ 


45^  lC«.WTSt  Q?    '^       ^     ^OMMISSIONEB   OF   LABOB. 

TKift.^X,-\>^Y0S^ON  OF  GOODS  MADE— CJontinued. 

B.— BinKHAAT  OT  T^lBTOSmOK  OF  GOODS  HADE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

IKDITSTBISS. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  tee  p.  184.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 


18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


State  and  induatry. 


ALABAMA. 


nothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Lumber 

Mininff ,  coal 

Stove  noUow  ware . . . 
Turpentine  and  rosin. 


Total. 


ARIZONA. 

Blacksmithlng  and  wheelwrightlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Electric  light  and  power 

Farming 

Mattresses 

Tlnsmithing,    eoppersmlthlng,    and    sheet-iron 

working. 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed 


Total. 


ABKANSAB. 


Brick 

Farming 

Railroad  building. 


Total 


CALIFORNIA. 

Bags 

Blacksmithlng  and  wheelwrightlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

B  uildlng  t  rades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs. .. 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 


Electric  light  and  power 

Farming , 

Harness * , 

Ice,  manufactured 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels 

Locksmithing 

Printing 

Roads  and  hi^i^hways 

Stone  quarrymg,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Tinsmlthlng,    coppersmlthing,    and    sheet-iron 
working. 


Total. 


COLORAOO. 

Blacksmithlng  and  wheelwrightlng 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repai  rs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Lime 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Total 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 


1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 


Lease,  contract  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


t28,803 

15,750 

47,172 

7,000 

13,203 


111.928 


Outside 
State. 


939,475 
290,000 
570,000 
68,000 
139,800 


1,107,275 


95,318 

53,024 

235,960 


384,292 


250,258 

64 

116 

124 


120,000 


120,000 


2,885 


21,673 


275,120 


572 


3,007 
11,449 


1,445 
16,473 


Total. 


S68,278 
305,750 
617, 172 
75,000 
153,003 


1,219,203 


215, 318 

53,024 

235,950 


504,292 


250,258 

64 

116 

124 


2,885 


21,673 


275,120 


572 


3,007 
11,449 


1,445 
16,473 
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Tablb  v.— DISPOSITIOX  OP  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

B.— SVmCABT   07   DIBFOSITIOir  07  GOODS    KABS,   FOB  EACH   STATE,   BT 

lEDVSTBIBS. 

\,For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  184.] 


Lea«e,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  public- 
account  systems. 

State-use  and  public  worics  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 

guial 
num- 
ber 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
Stote. 

Outside 
state. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

ToUl. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

S4.758 
6,450 

14.758 
6,450 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

42.2 
5.2 
7.6 
9.3 
8.6 

57.8 
94.8 
92.4 
90.7 
91.4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

"•*•"•••••••• 

0 

9.2 

90.8 

11,208 

11,206 

100.0 

1,500 

1,296 

1,250 

140 

14,150 

3,995 

2,400 

380 

250 

200 

2.160 

1,500 

1.296 

1,250 

140 

14,150 

3.996 

2,400 

380 

250 

200 

2,160 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

:::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

12 

13 

14 

^ 

15 

16 

17 



27,721 

27,721 

100.0 

■ 

44.3 
100.0 
100.0 

&5w7 

18 

35.000 

35,000 

loao 

19 

20 

76.2 

23.8 

35,000 

35,000 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

21 

18,514 

17,983 

40,611 

9,966 

679 

39,101 

352 

3.300 

27,050 

280 

2,400 

2,417 

360 

4,560 

7.933 

10,000 

2,829 

18.514 

17,983 

40,611 

9,966 

679 

39,101 

352 

3,300 

27,050 

280 

2,^400 

2,417 

360 

4.560 

19,945 

18,332 

2,829 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

39.8 

54.5 

100.0 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

100.0 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

$12,012 
8,332 

6a2 

45.5 

36 

166.6" 

37 

38 

100.0 

188,335 

20,344 

208,679 

90.3 

9.7 

. 

10,000 

6,061 

5,737 

543 

12.253 

21,355 

10,000 

6.061 

6,737 

643 

12.543 

21,355 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.8 
100.0 

39 

100.0 

40 

41 

42 

280 

2  2 

43 

100.0 
100.0 

44 

45 

1.023 
15,555 

1.023 
15,556 

100.0 
100.0 

46 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

72.537 

280 

72,817 

99.6 

0.4 

^^\ 


454  B.^YO^Brsi  0^  ^  ooionssioNEB  of  labor. 

TiLBiA  \.— DlSPO^^tON  OF  GOODS  ^£ADE--Coiitkiued. 

B.— SmniABT  OF  BIBFOSXtXoir  OF  GOODS  XABX,  TOB  EACH  8TATB,  BT 

IflBtrBTBIBS— Continued. 


Mar- 
giniil 
nnm- 
bcr. 


State  and  Industry. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


CONNBCnCVT. 


8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways. 
Wood,  cat  and  sawed. 


Total. 


DELAWARE. 


Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


Total. 


DinUCT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Roads  and  highways. 


Total. 


rLORIDA. 


17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Mining,  phorohate . . . 
Roads  and  highwa^fs. 
Turpentine  and  rosin . 


Total. 


OEOKGIA. 


Brick 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal 

Roads  and  highways. 
Turpentine  and  rosin . 


Total. 


IDAHO. 


20 
27 
28 
20 


Boots  and  nhoea 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming - 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Total 


ILLINOIS. 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Baskets  willow  ware,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Fanning 

Uammocks 


iDStl- 

tu- 
tloiis. 


2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


Lease,  contract,  pieoe-prlc«,  and 
publio-ftooouiit  systenia. 


1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
3 
2 


1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
1 
4 
1 

0  Including  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore  in 
*  Not  reported. 


5 


2 

6 
8 
3 
13 
2 


90 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Within 
Stete. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 

ToUl. 


>58,0Q0 
26.500 


8,776 
'284 


93,560 


1,650 
620 


2,27y 


10,046 


185 


10,231 


127.500 

32,191 

207,882 

0  127,500 


26,450 


521,523 


Outside 
State. 


1240,000 

102,375 

50,000 


9298,000 

128,875 

50,000 

8,776 


284 


392,375 


50,000 


50,000 


440,000 


411,100 


851.100 


102,500 


504,807 
0407,484 


1.014,791 


(») 

198.087 

31,085 

e  19, 791 


d  127, 671 

4,850 
88,139 


792,344 


c 64, 800 


(1254,932 


58,760 


511 
one  institution. 


485,935 


50.000 

1,650 

630 


52,279 


10,046 


185 


10,231 


440,000 


411.100 


851.100 


2.'W,000 

32.191 

712,689 

0  534,984 


26,450 


1,536,314 


10,467 
990.431 

31,085 
164,776 


382,703 

4.850 

146.899 


511 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

B.— SUMJIAST  07  PIBP08ITI0H  OF  OOODS  KABS,  JOB  EACH  8IATS,  BY 

111  D  U  8TJKIXS-— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piooe- 
prioe,  and  public- 
account  syatemt. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  oeat  of  goods  used. 

Within 
SUte. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  In- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

19.5 
20.6 

80.5 

79.4 

100.0 

1 

• 

2 

taoo 

7,776 
450 

$200 
7,/75 

450 
1,500 

275 

loao 

IOOlO 
100.0 

ioo.o" 

3 

100.0 

4 

$i,'566' 

ioao' 

5 

6 

100.0 

275 

7 

19.3 

80.7 

8,700 

1.500 

10,200 

85.3 

14.7 

100.0 

8 

100.0 
100.0 

7,983 

7,933 

100.0 

9 

10 

4.4 

95.6 

7, 033 

7,933 

lflO.0 

1,500 

1,500 

loao 

11 

100.0 

12 

2,333 
4,7W) 
6,300 

4.6C7 

2.850 

5.300 

27,850 

7,000 

7,550 

27,860 

33.3 
62.3 
54.7 

6&7 

37.7 

45.3 

100.0 

13 

14 

100.0 

15 

16 

100.0 

14,923 

40.667 

55.590 

36.8 

73.2 

100.0 

17 

23,250 

23,250 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

19 

, 

100.0 

23,250 

23.250 



100.0 

55.4 
100.0 

29.2 
a23.8 

44.  C 

20 

26,151 

5,645 

31,796                   82.2 

17.8 

21 

70."  8' 
0  76.2 

22 

, 

1 

23 

495,160  1            495.169 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

25 

"*"i       

33.0 

60.1 

26,151  !            500,814 

526,965  !                  5.0 

05.0 

1 

800 

1,300 

11,167 

800 

1,200 

11.167 

2.800 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

85.7 

26 

27 

28 

2,400 

400 

14.3 

29 

15, 567                      400 

15,967 

07.5 

2.5 

1 

20.0 
100.0 
f23.4 

(6) 
80.0 



• 

30 

1 

1 

31 

2,093 

19,101 

2i,794                   i2.4 

87.6 

32 

C76.6 

33 

28,402 

5.247 

40,892 

2.655 

31,057 

5.247 

40.942 

91.5 

IOO.O 

99.9 

8.5 

34 

d33.4 

100.0 

60.0 

d66.6 

as 

SO 

0.1 

36 

40.0 

37 

28,205 

128 

28,333  i                 99.5 

0.5 

38 

m.6 

1 

' 

39 

cNot  including  $80,185  worth  of  goods  conecming  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
d  Not  Including  $100  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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^l.^d^  O^  ^-^    OOMMIflSIOyER   OF   LABOR. 

Tabia  ^  .-\>^'^^^ION  OF  GOODS  MADE^-Continued. 

-smntASY  OT  DU?<)^tnoir  of  goods  made,  fob  each  state,  bt 

nn>irSTBIE8— Continued. 


Mar- 

gtQ&l 

num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


State  and  industry. 


iLUXOis— concluded. 

Hosiery,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Picture  moldings 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Total 

INDIANA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carriages  and^wagons 

Chairs,  tablesr  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Farming 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous 

Iron  and  steel,  chains 

Laundry  work 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Total , 

IOWA. 

Agrtcultural  hand  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades 

Buttons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cooperage 

Farming 

Harness 

Printing 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Tinsmiihlng,    coppersmitbing,    and    sheet-Iron 
working. 

Total 

KAN8A8. 

B  Ind  big  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

B  uilding  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Mining,  coal 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Total '. 

«  Not  reported 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

2 
1 
1 
4 
1 

(«) 

(•) 

$207,709 

$12,000 
23,631 

12,000 

49,280 

100,000 

$25,649 

6 

«>  606, 765 

ft  1,196,485 

2,100,711 

124 
286,985 
136,500 
114,848 
106,750 

124 

3,611 
76 

290,596 
136,676 
1)4,848 

106,750 

75C 

33,000 
62,795 

33,750 

62,795 

979 

979 
1,357 
2,516 

66.503 

67,860 
2,516 

71 
2,504 

7i' 

127,096 

129,690 

5 

11,954 

934,601 

946,555 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

7,000 

218,000 

225,000 

29,820 
75,000 

29,820 

15,000 

90,000 

23,347 

23,347 
4,068 

4,068 

1,600 

1,600 

3 

27,668 

346,167 

373,835 

1 
2 
I 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

219|599 

219,699 

, 

5,850 

70,000 

75,850 

1,735 
625 

1,735 

625 

3 

227,809 

70,000 

297,809 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

;.— SmUCABT  07  CISP08ITI0V  07  GOODS  KABE,  70B  EACH  STATE,  BT 

XKBVSTBIBB— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  public- 
account  Bystems. 

State>use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

(«) 

(«) 

1 

$5,862 

$5,862 

100.0 

2 

100.0 
48.0 

3 

52.0 

$1,865 

2,506 

4,371 

42.7 

57.3 

4 

5 

6  29.7 

6  70.3 

107,304 

30,302 

137,606 

78.0 

22.0 

3,856 

2,400 

23,746 

3,856 

2,400 

23,746 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

6 

7 

8 

100.0 

96.8 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

9 

1.2 
0.1 

10 

28,082 

28,062 

100.0 

11 

12 

13 

18,511 

18,511 

100.0 

14 

2.2 

97.8 
100.0 

15 

16 

100.0 

2.0 

100.0 

90 

312 

402 

22.4 

77.6 

17 

96.0 

18 

19 

1,502 

1,502 
2,406 

100.0 

20 

100.0 
2.0 

2,406 

100.0 

21 

96.0 

22 

2,623 

2,623 

100.0 

23 

1.3 

98.7 

80,810 

2,718 

83,528 

96.7 

3.3 

3.1 

96.9 

• 

24 

965 
85,339 

955 
85,339 

100.0 
100.0 

25 

26 

100.0 
83.3 

27 

16.7 

28 

26,323 

26,323 

100.0 

29 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

21,422 

624 

1,433 

335 

21,422 

624 

1,433 

335 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

31 

32 

33 

1 

34 

1U0.0 

35 

240 

•••«.••••••.•• 

240 

100.0 

36 

7.4 

92.6 

136,671 

136,671 

100.0 

100.0 

V 

37 

2,396 

2,396* 
21,343 
48,793 

100.0 

38 

21,343 

100.0 

39 

48,793 

100.0 

40 

7.7 

92.3 

41 

23,255 

15,250 

175 

58,998 

23,255 

15,260 

175 

151,443 

11,000 

7,197 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

39.0 

42 

100.0 
100.0 

43 

44 

92,445 
11,000 

61.0 
100.0 

45 

46 

7,197 

100.0 

47 

76.5 
- 

23.5 

156,064 

124,788 

280,852 

55.6 

44.4 

6  Not  including  $398,461  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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OOMKI8SIONBR  OF   LABOR. 


ION  OF  Q00D6  UADE— Continued. 


.-^4mioLhxi  ^  "Mif^^^uaa  or  ooom  xjjix,  fob  each  wtate,  bt 


Mar- 
ginal 
numH 
b«r 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


22 
23 
24 
2j 
2G 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4o 
46 
47 
48 
4? 


State  and  industry. 


11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


KBMTUCKT. 


Boots  and  shoes 

fi rooms  and  brushes. 

Boilding  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc. . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Laundry  work 

Stove  hollow  ware  .. 
Teaming 


Total. 


LOmSIAKA. 


Clothtng,  etc... 

Fanning , 

Leree  botldhig. 


Total. 


XJONE. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes. . 
Carriages  and  wagons . 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Harness 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed. 


Total. 


MARYX^KD. 


Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Boots  and  shoos , 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

(Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc , 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Mats  and  matting 

Printing 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Stove  hollow  ware ^ 

Tinsmithing,    coppersmitliing,    and    sheet-iron 
working. 

Total 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blacksmithing  and  wheolwrlghting. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brooms  and  brushes 

B uilding  trades 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  waste 

Farm  ing 

Hamees 

H  osiery,  etc 

Laundry  work 

Mats  and  matting 


Insti- 
tu- 

tiODB. 


2 
2 
1 
2 


5 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Lease,  oontreet,  pieos-pilce,  and 
public-aooonnt  syetema. 


Value  of  goods  soid. 


Within 
fiUte. 


Outside 
State. 


1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
9 
3 
2 
1 
< 
1 
1 
1 
1 


t45.000 
39,500 


0  25.000 
1,000 


6,000 

971 

22,000 


a  140,071 


S25 
67,408 


67.733 


1670,000 
96,000 


> 300,000 
700 


104,000 

■i2,'666 


a  1,244,700 


2,8GB 

24,423 

9,218 

3,110 


3,000 
2,062 
1,485 


160,000 
30,000 
24.000 
17,000 


20,000 


46,226 


266,000 


39,000 
19,909 
18,117 
14,280 

1,275  j 
16,891 
8,734 


11,000 

378.289 
42,600 


6,000 
421,952 


2,250 
2,372 


52,750 


10,200 
5,643 


101,800 
107,195 


I 


138,671 


1,965 

198,189 

996 

27,305 

1,900 

144,776 

74,067 


16,882 

u ,  040 

15,809 


4,131 
4,200 


1,121,586 


203,202 

"'2,'466 

""  6,366 


750 
'766 


Total. 


$715,000 
137,500 


380.372 
2,300 


110,000 

971 

34,000 


1,389,143 


325 
67,408 


67,733 


171,868 
.'>4,423 
33,218 
20,110 


3,060 

28,062 

1,485 


312,226 


50,000 

398, 198 

60,717 

14,280 

7,275 

438.843 

8,734 


55,000 
2,372 


112,000 
112,838 


1,2(»,257 


1,985 

401,391 

996 

29,705 

1,900 

151,076 

74,067 


16,883 

3.540 

16,619 


4,131 
4,900 


a  Not  including  14,372  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Tabijb  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 

B.--81JnCABT  07  DISPOSITION  07  GOODS  KADS,  70B  SACH  STATE,  BT 

nrDVSTXISS— Oontinaed. 


Leaae,  contract.  p2ec»- 
prlce,  and  pubuo- 
accoont  systems. 

State-use  and  pablic  works  and  ways  systems. 

Kar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  told. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

6.3 
28.7 

93.7 
71.3 

• 

1 

1 

2 

$4,817 

$4,817 

100.0 

3 

«6.5 
G9.6 

a03.5 
30.4 

4 

500 
4,800 

666 
4,800 

ioo.o 

100.0 

5 

6 

5.5 

100.0 

64.7 

94.5 

7 



8 

35.3 

1 

9 

2,333 

2,333 

100.0 

10 

a  10.1 

a89.9 

12,450 

12,450 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

15,300 
15,650 

15,300 

15,650 

180,000 

100.0 
100.0 

11 

12 

$180,000 

100.0 

13 

100,0 

30,^0 

180,000 

210,950 

14.7 

85.3 

1.7 
44.0 
27.8 
15.5 

98.3 
5&1 
72.2 
84.5 

660 

580 

100.0 

14 

15 

. 

16 

17 

9,072 
8,523 

9,072 
8,683 

100.0 
100.0 

18 

100.0 

7.3 

100.0 

19 

92.7 

20 



21 

14.8 

85.2 

18. 175 

18, 175 

100.0 

78.0 

5.0 

29.8 

100.0 

17.5 

3.8 

100.0 

22.0 
05.0 
70.2 

22 

1,377 

1,377 

100.0 

23 

24 

1,854 

1,854 

100.0 

25 

82.5 
96.2 

26 

22,452 

16,437 

347 

22,452 

16,437 

347 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

27 

28 

29 

4.1 
100.0 

95.9 

30 

406 
591 

406 
501 

100.0 
100.0 

31 

32 

9.1 
5.0 

90.9 
95.0 

33 

34 

418 

418 

100.0 

35 

11. 0 

89.0 

4.3,882 

43,882 

100.0 

100.0 
49.4 

100.0 
91.9 

100.0 
95.8 

100.0 

36 

50.6 

5,334 

18,740 
7,896 
4,321 

24,074 
7,896 
4,472 

22.2 

itw.o 

96.6 

37 
38 

8.1 

151 

3.4 

39 
40 

4.2 

1 

41 

19,462 
12,548 

31,925 

60,912 

51,377 
73,460 

37.9 
17.1 

62.1 
82.9 

42 

43 

100.0 

100.0 

95.5 

44 

83,248 

90 

237 

2.172 
1,976 
4,897 

85,420 
2,066 
5,134 

97.5 
4.4 
4.6 

2.5 
95.6 
9&4 

45 

4.5 

46 
47 

lon.o 

85.7 

48 

14.3 

; 

1         49 
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"KEPOBt  OV   *^     ^     Q0MMISS10K£B   OF   LABOR. 

Tabia  it,— D^?OSlTlON  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

.--8TJKKABY  OT  DUVOBITIOK  07  GOODS  KAJDB,  FOB  BAOH  STATE,  BT 

IKBirSTBIBS-OontiDued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


20 
71 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


State  and  industry 


44 

45 
46 


MABSACHUBETTS— concluded. 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Trunks  and  vauses 

Umbrellas 

Total 

mCHIQAN. 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Buttons 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Packing  and  moving 

Power  and  heat  plant 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone  quarrving.  cutting,  and  crushing 
Tobacco  and  cigars 

Total 

MINNESOTA. 

Binding  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Printing , 

Roads  and  hi^ways 

Total 

XI8BI88IPPI. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Levee  building 

Lumber 

Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Total 

MIBSOURI. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bread 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Roads  and  highways , 

Saddletrees 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Total 

MONTANA. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Total 


InsU- 

tu- 
tions. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


19 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 


Vahie  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


$419 
*5,*876' 


Outside 
State. 


500,129 


1600 
20,000 


6,374 


20,348  ' 
54,496 


10,998 
10,195 
65,000 
1,023 
5,964 
2,884 
1,157 


40,368 


220,327 


1,040,664 

242,500 

760 


1,566 


1.285,490 


217,398 
"'2,*83i 


220,229 


327,500 

8,643 

550 

61,600 


43,000 


53,750 


495,043 


121,300 


97,834 


40,781 
278.787 
138,160 


82,052 


758,932 


350,000 


1,485,000 


50,000 
'75,066' 


137,500 


1,747,500 


Total. 


S419 


6,470 
20,000 


233,962  734,081 


127,683 


20,348 
152,330 


10,998 

50,976 

344,707 

139,792 

5,964 

2,884 

1,157 


40,368 
82,052 


979,259 


1,040,664 

502,600 

760 


1,566 


350,000   1,635,490 


217,308 
""*2,*83i' 


220,229 


1,812.500 

8,643 

550 

111,600 


118,000 


191,250 


2,242,543 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OP  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

.— SUMXABT  OF  DISPOBITIGir  OF  GOODS  MADE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

DTDUSTBIES— <}ontinued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price  and  pablic- 
aocount  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Maiw 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
l^tate. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

100.0 

$5,050 

$5,050 

20,612 

49 

100.0 

1 

120,612 
41 

100.0 
83.7 

2 

90.7 

9.3 
100.0 

8 

16.3 

3 

4 

68.1 

31.9 

126,118 

153,492 

279,610 

45.1 

54.9 

fi.0 

95.0 

• 

5 

2,207 

2,207 

100.0 

6 

100.0 
35.8 

7 

64.2 

8 

11,780 

11.780 

100.0 

9 

100.0 

20.0 

19.1 

1.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10 

80.0 
80.9 
96.8 

11 

12 

18,392 
14,776 

18,392 
14,776 

100.0 
100.0 

13 

14 

15 

16 

360 

300 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

19 

22.5 

77.5 

47,515 

47,515 

100.0 

100.0 

40.9 

100.0 

20 

fiG.l 

21 

22 

49,733 

16,614 

13,831 

2,985 

49,733 

16,614 

13,831 

2,985 

6,876 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

............. 

23 

24 

100.0 

25 

» 

6,876 

100.0 

27 

............ 

78.6 

21.4 

83,163 

6,876 

90,039 

92.4 

7.6 

10,707 

10,707 

8,741 

191,305 

2,906 

100.0 

28 

*  8,74i 
191,305 

100.0 
100.0 

29 

100.0 

30 

2,008 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

32 

2,445 

2,445 

100.0 

33 

100.0 

202,491 

13,615 

216,106 

93.7 

6.3 

l&l 
100.0 
100.0 

55.2 

81.9 

34 

35 

4,050 

4,950 

loao 

36 

44.8 

37 

48,666 
21,880 
13.500 

48,000 
21,880 
13,500 
25,131 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

38 

36.4 

63.6 

38 

40 

25,131 

100.0 

41 

28.1 

71.9 

42 

24,289 

24,280 

100.0 

43 

22.1 

77.9 

88,330 

49,420 

137,750 

64.1 

35.9 

600 

750 

2,296 

600 

750 

2,290 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

44 

45 

46 

3,646 

3,646 

100.0 

i 

4ft4 


o«V 


^^I^C^t   OT        ^"fe    0OMMTS8IOKER   OF  LABOR. 
TKtftA  S  •— T>l5r^^^ON  OF  GOODS  MADE-€ontmued. 

B.— sraxAVf  oY  m^twvtiov  of  goods  made,  fob  each  state,  bt 

IHDirtTEIES — Continued. 


liftr- 
glna) 
num- 
ber. 


State  and  industry. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


MEBBA8K.A. 


Brooma  and  bmabes. 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Printing 


Total. 


NEVADA. 

Blackstnithing  and  wheelwrfghting 

7  j  Boots  and  shoee 

8  ,  Building  trades 

9  I  Clothing,  etc 

10  I  Fanning 

11  Stone  quarr3fing,  cutting,  and  crushing. 


12 
13 
14 
15 

10 


Total. 


mtW  HAMP8HIB8. 


Brooms  and  brashes. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc . . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 


Total. 


NEW  JEBSKY. 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 


Inetl- 

to- 
tions. 


Lease,  contract,  pieoe>prtce,  and 
publfc-accoont  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


1 
2 
2   . 
2 
1 


2S 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Bags 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Mats  and  matting 

Roads  and  highways 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Tlnsmi thing,  coppersmithlng,    and    sheet-iron 
working. 


Total. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Btacksmithing  and  wheelwrlghtlng. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 


Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Electric  light  and  power. 

Farming , 

Harness 

Lime 


Roads  and  highways 

Tinsmithing,   coppersmithlng,    and 
working. 


sheet-iron 


Total. 


NEW  YOKK. 

Blacksmi thing  and  wheelwrlghtlng. 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 


1 
1 
2 
5 
1 


1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
7 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 


3 
1 
9 
4 

5 


Outside 
State. 


110,000        1215,000 


2,378 


133 

114 


247 


6,979 
6,500 


4,644 
750 


18,873 


7,358 
246 
20.929  i 


75,203 


17,000 


750 


17,730 


Total. 


1225,000 


2,378 


12,378  !        215,000  227,378 


133 

114 


247 


7,500 
98,500 


10,000 


14,479 
105,000 


116,000 


4,644 
10,750 

134.873 


30,000 
39,000 


50,000 


4.715 
5,578 

90,000 

94.715 
5, 578 

35,000 

65,000 

100,000 

i,437 

1,437 

•"•■"""""•"• 

30,000 

46,358 

240 

76,929 


280,000 


356,263 


17,000 


=1==: 


750 


17,750 
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Tai?lb  V*— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

M.—SVMMAMY  OF  DMPOtlTIOir  OF  QOODS  HADB,  FOB  BAOH  STATE,  BT 

mDUtTBIBS-OoDtinued. 


Lease,  contract,  picce- 
prioe,  and  public- 
aoeount  ayttema. 

State-use  and  public  worlcs  and  ways  system 

s. 

Mar- 

ginal 

nunir 

ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
Btat«. 

OuUide 

State. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  otlier  in- 
stitutions. 

Totai. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

• 

4.4 

d5.6 

1 

$9,232 
4,606 
4,576 

4ao 

*i9,232 

4,506 

4.576 

430 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 

3 

100.0 

4 

5 

*■ 

5.4  '               94.6 

18,744 

18,744 

100.0 

800 
435 
300 
908 
1,403 
14B 

SCO 
435 
300 
908 
1,403 
2,725 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

5.5 

• 

6 

7 

8 

" 

9 

ioo.o 

10 

100.0 

S2,576 

94.5 

11 

100.0 

3,905 

2,576 

6,571 

60.8 

30.2 

48.2 
6.2 

51.8 
03.8 

12 

••••*•---•••* 

13 

1,200 
18,488 

1,200 
18,488 

100  0 
100.0 

14 

100.0 
7.0 

15 

93.0 



16 

***  ' 

11.0 

86.0 

19,688 

19.688 

100.0 

■  ■ 

. 

, 

IOO.O 
84.1 

17 

15.9 

7,S28 
64& 

7,328 
645 

100.0 
100.0 

18 

100.0 

10 

27.2 

r2.8 

20 

14,872 
34,279 
23, 167 

14,872 
34,279 
23,984 

100  0 

100.0 

96.6 



21 

5.0 

100.0 

35.0 

93.0 

22 

817 

3.4 

23 

65.0 

24 

1,061 

31.114 

5,816 

1,061 

49,482 

6,816 

100  0 

62  9 

100.0 

86.0 

25 

100.0 

18,368* 

37.1 

26 

27 

I 

14.0 

21.2  1                78.8 

118,282 

19,185 

137,467 

1,500 
1,255 

1,500 
1,255 

100.0 
1U0.0 

28 

1 

29 

100.0 

30 

2,200 

3,252 

1,200 

900 

300 

2,200 

3,252 

1.200 

900 

300 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

|. ............ 

1 

31 

. ..,., 

t>««a»B*«*««*k 

32 

1 

33 

......... ....^......•...... 

.............1............. 

1 

34 

35 

100.0 

1         36 

20,000 

20,000 
300 

100.0 

37 

■  300 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

10,907 

20,000 

30,907 

35.3 

64.7 

8,618 

972 

19,532 

196 

88,117 

8,618 

972 

65,648 

103,382 

100,495 

100.0 
100.0 

29.8 
.2 

87*.  7 

30 

* 

40 

46,116 

103,186 

12,378 

70.2 
99.8 
12.3 

41 

42 

43 

4&4 


B.^^O^'t  O^  ^     COMMISSIOKER   OF   LABOR. 

TxBiA^.— D^S^^^^TION  OF  GOODS  MADE>— Continued. 

B.— STIinKASY  O?  1>IB?0SITI0K  OF  000B8  KADE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

IKDUBTBIEB— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num-i 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
fiO 


State  and  industry. 


NEW  YORK— concluded. 


Burying  paupers 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous 

Laundry  work 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing 

Tinsmitbing,    coppersmithing,   and    sheet-iron 

working. 
WooUn  goods,  miscellaneous 


Total. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Brick 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

Fanning 

Lumber 

Railroad  building 

^oads  and  highways 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
Wood,  cut  and  sawed 


Total. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Binding  twine... 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Brick 

Building  trades. 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 


Total. 


OHIO. 

Agricultural  hand  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hosiery,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Printing 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Stove  hollow  ware 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wire  goods 


Total. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outoide 
State. 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

13 

' 

__ 

S2,iG6 

•  *•••«••«•»• 

12,160 

14 

2,160 

2,1G0 

30 
1 
2 

12,064 

12,064 

479 
27,917 
67, 474 
47,434 
17,334 
26,299 
2,397 

479 
27,917 
67,474 
47,434 
17,334 
26,299 
2,307 

30 

201.396 

201,398 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

252,980 

252,989 

3,289 

3,289 

1 

256,278 

266,278 

1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

80,000 

S70,000 

150,000 

13,304 
228,963 

13,304 
376,290 

147,307 

35,000 

35,000 

8 
75,000 

8 

125,000 

440 

170,000 

50,000 

440 

80,000 

90,000 

1,640 
40,000 
20,000 
60,000 

1,640 

100,000 

120,000 

80,257 

60,000 

•      100.000 

20,257 

10 

643,935 

528,004 

1,171,939 

a  Work  performed. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

-STrmiABT  OF  DI8PO8ITI0K  OF  GOODS  MABE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

I]n>ir8TBIES--Oontinued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  public- 
account  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

a  13, 192 
25,809 

234,827 
78,099 

124,514 
68,629 

a  S3, 192 

33,824 

235,136 

174,793 

131,576 

60,172 

2,993 

24,322 

68,2:7 

2,959 

4,620 

10,639 

8,851 

16,708 

10,646 

21,071 

92,799 

21,411 

3,882 

23.7' 

.1 

55.3 

5.4 

.8 

100.0 

97.2 

2.7 

100.0 

75.0 

100.0 
76.3 
99.9 
44.7 
94.6 
99.2 

1 

1 

$8,015 
309 

96,694 

7,062 

543 

2,993 

23,630 
1,872 
2,959 
3,465 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

100.0 

692 
66,375 

2.8 
97.3 

8 

9 

10 

1,155 

10,639 

8,528 

6,095 

25.0 

100.0 

96.4 

36.5 

11 

12 

323 
10,613 
10,646 

3.6 

63.5 

100.0 

13 

14 

15 

21,071 

8.828 

18,671 

3,869 

100.0 

9.5 

87.2 

99.7 

16 

83,971 
2,740 

13 

90.5 
12.8 

.3 

17 

18 

19 

100.0 

373,283 

842,673 

1,215,956 

30.7 

69.3 

100.0 

20 

600 

600 

8,883 

25,359 

100.0 

21 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

8,883 
23.686 

100.0 
93.4 

22 

1,673 

6.6 

23 

24 

25 

15,732 

461,859 

477,591 

3.3 

96.7 

26 

27 

28 

100.0 

48,301 

464, 132 

512,433 

9.4 

90.6 

100.0 

29 

600 

1,800 

8,500 

2,298 

.      10,475 

600 

1,800 

8,500 

2,298 

10,475 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

30 

ICO.O 

31 

32 

33 

34 

100.0 

23,673 

23,673 

100.0 

53.3 

46.7 

35 

4,072 

4,072 

100.0 

36 

100.0 
60.9 

37 

39.1 

20 
5,393 

20 
5,393 

100.0 
100.0 

38 

39 

100.0 

40 

31.434 
19,079 

31,434 
19,079 

100.0 
100.0 

41 

100.0 
60.0 

42 

40.0 

100.0 

47.1 

43 

44 

52.9 

45 

3,500 

3,500 

100.0 

46 

100.0 
40.0 
16.7 

74.8 

47 

60.0 
83.3 
25.2 

48 

1 

40 

1 

50 

54.9 

45.1 

63,498 

1              63. 498 

100.0 

1—              == 

9061—06- 


-30 


s  > 


4%% 


^ 


^^^<3KC    ^  "^^   COMMISSIONER   OF    LABOR. 

B.-4XIMMlLVt  t^l  tli^    ^tlixiOH  OF  OOOM  MA3MI,  VOE  SAOH  8TATS,  BT 

tMBVtTSUUh-Cwitinuod. 


'ITION  OF  QOODS  MADB-<3onUiHie(l. 


^-^-—.^-L. 


Maiw 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Q 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2.3 
24 
25 
20 
27 
2S 
2<) 
30 
31 
32 

33 


Btatt)  and  tbdnstry. 


OREGON. 


Doots  and  shoes 

BHck 

Building  trade* 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hoads  and  highways 

Stotie  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 
StOVOB » 


Total. 


PENNSYLVAWIA. 

BlACksmithirig  and  \vh<vl wrlghting 

Boots  and  sh^ics 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  tradoa 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Cftrt>ets,  rag 

Costings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

Chairs,  tabk;S,  utc 

Clothing,  etc 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Cotton  goods 

Farming 

Flour  and  moal 

Oaa,  illuminating  and  heating 

11  a  mess , * 

Hosiery,  etc » 

Laund  ry  work 

Mats  and  matting 

Kets.  fish 

Printing 

Roads  and  highways 

Soap 

Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crashing , . . 

Tinsmiliung.    copperamithlng^    and    sheet-iron 

working. 
Tobacco  and  cigars „ 


Total. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

34  ni.icksmithlng  and  wheclw righting 

35  Boots  and  ahrx's 

3(1     Building  trades 

37    Ca'^tlngs.  machinery,  and  repai rs 

as  !  Clothing,  etc 

39  Ffirming 

40  Printing 

41  Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

42  Wire  goods 


Insti- 

lu- 
ttoiw. 


43 
44 
45 

40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Total. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Blacksmlthtng  and  wheel w righting. 

Boots  and  shops 

Building  trades 

Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs... 

Cloaning  statehouse 

Clothing,  etc 

Farming 

Hosiery,  etc 

Roads  and  highways 


Total. 


2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 
7 
5 
5 
1 
9 
1 
I 
S 

6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Lease,  oofitraet,  pfeco-pi1c6,  and 
publlc-aoeotint  syaiems. 


Value  of  goods  sokl. 


Within 
State. 


Outside 
State. 


15 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

ad 


41 


ToUl. 


$34,500  f      1103,500  ;      §138,000 


34,500 


9,2^ 

105, 529 

546 

»1 

44, 476 


12, 9W 


7,289 

2,G84 

37»49U 

95 

28,209 

824 

09,7d4 

40 

25 


4,211 

2,895 


326,589 


5,3» 


103,500 


et'ts 


6,002 


15(2 


29,931 


24 


724 


138.000 


9,250 
111.531  i 

546 ; 

291  I 
44.028  < 


12,959 


7, 289 

2,(i84 

37.496 

95 

58.140 

824  , 

69,7HS  i 

40  I 

25  . 


4,211 


3,619 


36.  H:i3  3li3.  422 


t 

108,500  1 

108,500 
8,750 

8,750  . 

5, 350 


ej\   ' 


14,100 

108,500.    122.(00 

::;::::::::::::::: 

I 

1      ■ 

42,458 
£00 

""i2i."862* 

42, 4.W 
122,302 



42,958 

121.802 

164,760 
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Tabub  v.— disposition  (W  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

B.-«inf3(ABT  OF  9I8H»XXI0ir  «9  GNWD8  XADX,  FOS  EACH  «TAXS,  BY 

IH]Hr8ZXKBft--X}DiitiiiWMl. 


Lease,  contract,  picoe- 
prtoe,  and  pobiic> 
aeeonnt  syistems. 

State-ase  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

ginal 

nam* 

bor. 

Per  cent  «l  goods  boM. 

Vahie  of  goods  used. 

PcT  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
StaJte. 

iDtBBtitU- 

tien. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

11,483 

• 

$1,483 

7,208 

500 

S,S18 

18,418 
5,i00 

11,624 

*  100.0 

31.2 

H)O.D 

-  100.0 

100.0 

^      50.0 

1 

.  ,, 1 

2,2m 

S4.fi&8 

68.8 

2 

fieo   '.--..1 

3 

S,3W 

18,4t8 

2,650 

2;556' 

11,«24 

4 

5 

1 

50.0 
100.0 

6 

1 

7 

Z'j.O 

75.0 

8 

"■ 

K.Ol              75.0 

28, 6W 

19,132 

47,651 

59.8 

40.2 

4,752 

20,  fm 

64 

25,561 

32i" 

4,752 

21,214 

64 

25,561 

100.0 

98.5 

100.0 

100.0 

9 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
•«9.7 

1.5 

10 

5.4 

11 

12 

13 

.S 

ao 

1,561 
18 

34,0a7 
8,622 
6,874 

30,615 
6,120 
0,485 

50 

100 

1,561 

18 

34,528 

8,822 

6,874 

30,615 

8,120 

12,676 

50.0 
160. 0 
100.0 

96.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
74.8 

50.0 

14 
15 

WO.O 

16 

491 

l.« 

17 

18 

19 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

48.5 

100.0 

"" 

20 

21 

3,191 

25.2 

22 

23 

51.  S 

847 

HO 

407 

85.3 

14.7 

24 
25 

09.9 

.1 

'*' 1 

26 

100.0 
100.  t) 

.;.: ;.;..: 

27 

7,45B 

7,690 

954 

7,452 

23,703 

95-1 

lOO.t) 

32.4 

100.0 

28 

16,013 

67.6 

29 

30 

100.0 

31 

751 

751 

100.0 

32 

ftO.t) 

20.0 

33 

1 

«).-9  1                10. 1 

168,01ft  '              20,126 

188,172 

89.3 

10.7 

600 
1.829 
1,924 

765 

9,200 

36,491 

175 
1,186 

600 

1,829 

1,924 

765 

10,500 

36.491 

1,731 

1,186 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

87.0 
100.0 

10.1 
lOO.T) 

34 

35 

36 

1 

37 

100.0 

1,300 
i,'556" 

12.4 
S9.'9" 

38 

ioo.o 

39 

40 

41 

100.6 

42 

11.5 

88.5 

52,170 

2,856 

5,5,026 

94.8 

5.2 

i,ei9 

475 
4.79 

AM 

1,019 

475 

10,459 

849 

1,275 

4, 171 

44,a50 

100.0 

100.0 

4.4 

100.0 

43 

i6,"666" 

44 

95.6 

ioo.o' 

17.6 

17.8 

45 

4 

46 

1,275 

733 

7,830 

47 

3,438 
36,220 

82.4 
82.2 

48 

160.0 
.4 

49 

99.6 

50 

315,233 

315,233 

100.0 

51 

26.1 

73.9 

42,460 

335,071 

377,531 

1                  11.2 

88.8 

4fe%  ^^VCi^'^    ^  ^    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOB. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1  Building  trades 

2  Cement  Dlocks 

3  Clothing,  etc 

4  Farming 

5  Printing 

6  Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing, 

Total 

TENNESSEE. 

7  Boots  and  shoes 

8  Boxes,  paper 

9  Brick 

10  Clothing,  etc 

11  Coke 

12  Farming , 

13  Harness 

14  Hosiery,  etc 

15  Ice,  manufactured 

16  Mining,  coal 

17  Stovenollow  ware 

18  Stoves 

Total 

TEXAS. 

19  Boots  and  shoes 

20  Carriages  and  wagons 

21  Castings,  machinery,  and  repairs 

22  Chairs,  tables,  etc 

23  Charcoal 

24  Clothing,  etc 

25  Cotton  ginning 

26  Cotton  goods 

27  Electric  light  and  power 

28  Farming 

29  Tee.  manufactured 

30  Railroad  building 

31  Roads  and  highways 

32  Wood,  cut  and  sawed 

Total 

UTAO. 

33  Blacksmi thing  and  wheel wrighting 

34  Boots  and  shoes 

35  Brooms  and  brushes 

36  Building  trades 

37  Clothing,  etc 

38  Fanning 

39  Harness 

40  Hosiery,  etc 

Total 

VKBMONT. 

41  Boots  and  shoes 

42  Chairs,  tables,  etc 

43  Clothing,  etc 

44  Farming 

45  Stone  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing. 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 

10 
1 


13 


2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
3 
2 

1 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


$74,800 
26,150 
14,769 


20,048 
4,933 
21,500 
89,278 
5,133 
75,607 
48.300 
88,000 


468.518 


40,791 
137,765 
104,968 


2,481 


1,028,886 

'*i66,'666' 


1,414.911 


38 
885 


Outside 
State. 


$298,400 


1,042 

91 

4,397 


6,453 


6,041 


1,667 


7,708 


95,000 


82,000 
170,375 


149,000 


794,775 


321,802 


321,862 


752 


752 


70,860 
6,287 


35,000 


112.147 


Total, 


$373,200 
26,150 
14,769 


115,048 

4,933 

103,500 

250,653 

5,133 

224,607 

48,300 

88,000 


1,263,293 


40,791 
137,765 
104,988 


2,481 


1,350,748 

**i66,'666' 


1,736,773 


38 
885 


1,042 

843 

4,397 


7,205 


70,860 
12,328 


1,667 
35,000 


119,855 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

B.— SUMMABT  OF  DISPOSITIOir  OF  000D8  MABE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

DTDITSTBIES— Continued. 


Lease  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  public- 
account  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  In- 
stitutions. 

$8,000 
4,000 
2,000 

13,082 

150 

2,200 

$8,000 
4,000 
2,000 

13,922 

350 

3,200 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.0 

42.9 

68.8 

1 

2 

3 

$840 

200 

1,000 

6.0 
57.1 
31.2 

4 

5 

6 

29,432 

2,040 

31,472 

93.5 

6.5 

1 

20.0 
100.0 
100.0 

80.0 

1,620 

3,190 

4,810 

33.7 

66.3 

7 
8 

9 

6,540 

8,996 

15,535 

42.1 

57.9 

10 

17.4 
100.0 

20.8 

34.4 
100.0 

33.7 
100.0 
100.0 

82.6 

11 

11,034 

11,034 

100.0 

12 

79.2 
65.6 

13 

610 

618 

5,670 

850 

1,460 

618 

6,670 

41.8 
100.0 
100.0 

58.2 

14 
15 

66.3 

16 

17 

18 

37.1 

62.9 

26,092 

13,035 

39,127 

66.7 

33.3 

21,712 

21,712 

100.0 

10 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

20 

21 

22 

29,952 
44,392 

29,952 
44,392 

100.0 
100.0 

23 

24 

100.0 

25 

26,057 
4,066 

41,081 
3,091 

26,057 
4,066 

41,081 
3,091 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

26 

27 

76.2 

23.8 

28 

29 

100.0 

30 

160,000 

160,000 
42,120 

100.0 

31 

42,120 

100.0 

32 

81.5 

18.5 

212,471 

160,000 

372,471 

57.0 

43.0 

4,300 

799 

174 

2.250 

3,482 

4,321 

572 

2,973 

4,300 

799 

174 

2,250 

3,482 

4,321 

572 

2,973 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

33 

100.0 
100.0 

34 

35 



36 

1 

37 

100.0 

38 

10.8 
100.0 

89.2 

39 

40 

«>.6  '                10.4 

18,871 

18,871 

100.0 

100.0 
51.0 

41 

49.0 

42 



3,783 
2,267 

3,783 
2,267 

100.0 
100.0 

43 

100.0 

44 

100.0 

45 

6.4 

03.6 

6,050 

6.0S0 

100.0 

Cio 
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.— a^VXJAV  <^l  Vm^^^vS^^^lf  ^^  QOOM  MABS,  FOB  HAffK  8TAXE,  BY 


Hat-' 

ginal| 
nom- 
ber.  ' 


State  and  taduBtry. 


I 
2 
3 
4 

5 
(i 

7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


YiRonnA. 

Boots  and  shoos 

BiiildlDg  trades 

Clothing,  ^tc 

Coopf^ago 

Fanning 

Flour  and  in«»l 

Roads  and  highways 

Tomato  aaooe 

Total 

WASHINGTAK. 

Bag* 1 

Boots  and  ahoos 

Bricjc 

Building  trados 

C4othing,  etc 

Fanning 

Koads  and  highways 

Soap 

Total 

WEST  YXBOtNIA. 

Boots  and  sh<>e« 

Brass  goods 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Clothing,  etc 

EnanK'lcd  ware 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

^^^lips 

Tortal 

WISCONSIN. 

Bortts  and  shoes 

Briok 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trados 

Clothing,  otc 

Farming 

lloaii'ry,  otc 

Total 

WYOMING. 

Boots  and  shot^s 

Brooms  an«i  bruahos 

Clothing,  etc 

Total 

UNITED  STATES   FBISONS. 

Boots  and  sho^^s 

Brooms  and  hrushos 

Building  trades 

Clothi ng.  etc 

Fnrmi  ng 

Printing 

Tinsinitlung,    ooppcrsmlthlng,    and    8hcet4ron 
working. 

Total 


InsU- 

tn- 
tlens. 


Lea89<  contMot,  plisoe-pfiofi,  and 
public-aoooant  syatems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$200,060 


Outaide 
State. 


$1,431,540 


17,022 
7,3S3 


5,6d4 
1.721 


2S1,710       1.431,540 


1 

2 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 


3 


24,748 


15,766 


2,000 


Total. 


$1,631,540 


17,0122 
7,333 


5,634 
1,721 


l.f563,250 


24,748 


15,7^ 


2,000 


42. 514 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


8,0fi0 


39,267 


72,450 


485,000 
84,340 


42,514 


39,267 


80,500 


485,000 
84,340 


1  4.506 

2  12.556 


85,624 


90,130 


766, 6Sl     779, 237 


1 
1 

1 
8 

3  i 

3 

1 


102,440 


16,000 


20,000 

1.637 

16,800 


.583,000 


685,440 


156.877 


105,000 

""76,' 666' 


16,000 


125.000 

i,6;i7 

91,800 


7(>3,000 


1 
1 
1 


900 

30.771  I 
3,200 


15,000 


919. 877 


34,871 


15,000 


900 

4.'>.771 
3,200 


49,871 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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Tabu  ¥.— DISPOSITION  OP  GOODS  ilADE-Cootinuad. 
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Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  poblic- 
aocoimt  systems. 

State-aae  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 

Per  cent  of  soods  aold. 

Value  at  goods  used.                       Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

guuu 

num- 
beir. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
Siate. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

12.3 

87.7 

1 

19,775 
7,955 

f»,775 
7,955 

100.0 
WO.O 

» 

2 

3 

100.0 
100.0 

4 

6,133 

4,690 

825 

6,13S 
4,090 
5,445 

100.0 

100.0 

15.2 

5 

6 

100.0 

loe.o 

»4,«20 

84.8 

i 

8 

13.0 

86.1 

29,378 

4,020 

oOf  U.fo 

86.4 

13.6 

101.0 

9 

1,2S0 
1,898 
6,280 
4,290 
10,0» 

698 

1,948 
1,898 
6,280 
6,740 
10,029 
7,212 
l,ttO 

64.2 
160.6 

100.0 

63.6 

100.0 

35.8 

10 

100.0 

11 

12 

2,450 

J6.4 

13 

100.0 

14 

7,212 

100.0 

15 

1 

1,689 

10Q.0 

16 

100. 0 

25,427 

10,360 

35,787 

71.1 

28.9 

3,228 

3,228 

100.0 

. 

17 

- 

100.0 

18 

2,7K7 

2,767 

100.0 

19 

io.o           'o6.6' 

' 

20 

2,0S0 
9,822 

2,050 
9,822 

100.0 
100.0 

21 

100.0 

22 

100.0 

23 

i2,4S8 
1,200 

12,458 
1,200 

WO.O 

100.0 

24 

25 

£.6                  95.6 

26 

1.6 

QH.4 

31,525 

31,525 

100.0 

14.9 

a=>.i 

27 

4,800 

4,s66 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

29 

40,  .100 
16,476 
20,991 

40,500 
16.476 
20,9{»1 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 

30 

16.0  1                Hit) 

31 

100.0 
IS.  3 

32 

KIT 

33 

1 

1 

17.1                   82.9 

82,767 

1              82,767 

100.0 

100.0 

67.2 

100.0 

34 

32.8 

35 

1 
...._-__._.,..  ..............1-'. __, ......... 1 -. 

36 

/"     

69. 9                  30. 1 

....    1 

, 

5.003 

1,275 

410,366 

18.150 

24,595 

900 

900 

5,003 

1,276 

4ld,3i}& 

18.150 

24,5$»5 

900 

900 

100.0 

37 

1 

100.0  1 

38 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

39 

40 

i 

41 

42 
43 

1 



1 

1 

470, 189 

470, 189 

100  0 
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.— SinCXABT  07  DISPOSinOK  OF  000D8  MADE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BY 
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SillAl 

Dum- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


State  and  indoatry. 


ALL  STATES. 

Agficoltural  hand  tools. . .- 

Bags 

Baskets,  willow  ware,  etc 

Binding  twine 

Blacksmithlng  and  wheelwrighting 

Bookbinding 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  wooden 

Brass  goods 

Bread 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building  trades 

Burying  paupers 

Buttons 

Carpets,  ingrain 

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Castings,  machinery  and  repairs 

Cement  blocks 

Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Charcoal 

Cleaning  statehouse 

Clothing,  etc 

Coke 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  ginning 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  wast^ 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electric  light  and  power 

Enameled  ware 

Farming 

Flour  and  meal 

Qas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Olorcs  and  mittens 

Hammocks 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Harness 

Hosiery,  etc 

House  furnishing  goods,  miscellaneous. 

Ice,  manufacturt»a. 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  chains 

Laundry  work 

Levee  building 

Lime 

Loading  and  unloading  vessels 

Locksmlthing 

Lumber 

Mats  and  matting 

Matt  n^sses , 

Mining,  coal. 


Mining,  phosphate 

Nets,  flsh 

Packing  and  moving.. 

Picture  moldings 

Power  and  heat  plant, 

Printing 

Railroad  building 

Roads  and  highways . 
Saddletrees '. . . . 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


3 
3 
3 
3 

19 
1 

83 
3 
1 
1 
1 

20 

43 

67 
1 
2 
1 
9 
4 

10 
1 

96 
1 
1 
122 
1 
5 
6 
1 
8 
1 
1 
5 
1 
122 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 

20 
3 
4 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 

U 
6 
3 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

24 
3 

111 
1 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


103,374 

275,006 

a39,000 

1,513,252 

2,049 


1,487,527 
37,192 
20,348 


8,043 

330.891 

»  674, 118 

10,850 


10,998 

291 

44,476 

60,204 

172,765 


c  549, 201 


170,826 

20,048 

105,101 


2,481 


Outside 
State. 


1400,300 

30,000 

a  11,000 


6,710,635 


30,267 


222,500 
b 904, 893 


29,820 


152 
64,905 


c  1, 562, 106 


1,060,821 

95,000 

196.955 

106,750 


16,882 


1,592,816 

2.684 

37,496 

7a) 

511 

75.000 

46,242 

d  139, 934 

979 

5,133 

90.000 

1,357 

8,442 


84.340 
361,337 


33,000 


50.000 

213.502 

<i  470, 343 


80.000 
66,503 


12,199 


293,937 
111,214 


794,807 
118, 474 


e  250, 279 


46 

2,884 

12,000 

1.157 

2.816 

383,384 

22,968 

53,750 


e  1, 126. 484 
440,000 


137,500 


Total. 


1502,683 

305,006 

60,467 

1,513.252 

2,049 


8, 198, 162 

37,102 

20.348 

39,267 

8.643 

553,391 

1,659,196 

16,850 


40,818 
291 

44.628 
125, 109 
172,765 


2,115,839 


1,831.647 

115,048 

302,116 

106,750 

2,481 


16,882 


84,340 

1,954.153 

2,684 

37,496 

33,750 

511 

125,000 

250,744 

817,986 

979 

5,133 

170,000 

67,860 

8,442 


12,199 


1,088,744 
229,688 


1,376,763 

440,000 

46 

2,884 

12,000 

1,157 

2,816 

383,384 

22,968 

191, 250 


o  Not  including  $10,467  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
*  Not  including  ^W.l85  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  then;  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
eNot  including  $4,472  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

B.— 8UMMABT  OF  DISPOSITIOK  OF  GOODS  If ADE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

IHDI78TBIES — Continued. 


Leaae,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  pablic- 
account  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

ToUl. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

18.  G 

90.2 

O78.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

81.4 

9.8 

a22.0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

$51,603 

972 

136,459 

$61,603 

972 

206,624 

7,896 

100.0 

100.0 

66.4 



5 

6 

18  i 
100.0 
100.0 

si.  9 

$60,065 
7,896 

33.6 
100.0 

7 
8 

, ,                 1 



9 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

59.8 

fc42.7 

100.0 

"  "~ , 

11 

40.2 
ft  67. 3 

25,453 

2,020 

1,010,574 

45,402 

107,607 

41,007 

3,192 

70,855 

109,527 

1,051,581 

3,192 

35.6 

1.9 

96.1 

64.1 

98.1 

3.9 

100.0 

12 
13 
14 

15 

26.9 

100.0 

99.7 

48.1 

100.0 

73.1 

16 

17 

.3 
51.9 

50 

• 

50 

100 

50.0 

60.0 

18 
19 

21,699 
4,000 
6,253 

29,952 

25,809 

47,608 

4,000 

241,080 

29,952 

1,275 

796,432 

46.7 

100.0 

2.6 

100.0 

64.3 

20 

21 

C2G.0 

«74.0 

234,827 

97.4 

22 
23 

1,276 
127, 173 

166.6 
16.0 

24 

9.3 
17.4 
34.8 

90.7 

82.6 

65.2 

100.0 

668,259 

84.0 

25 
26 

352 
28,432 

362 
213,858 

100.0 
13.3 

27 

185,426 

86.7 

28 

100.0 

29 

33,474 

68,629 

102,103 

32.8 

67.2 

30 

100.0 

31 

2,993 
10,966 

2,993 
10,966 

100.0 
100.0 

32 

33 

100.0 
18.5 

34 

81.5 

lOO.O 

100.0 

2.2 

100.0 

eo.0 

17.8 

d22.9 

100.0 

100.0 

52.9 

2.0 

100.0 

12,810 
9,485 

25,097 

1,015,641 
12,810 
12,676 

97.5 

100.0 

74.8 

2.6 

35 

36 

3,191 

26.2 

37 

97.8 

38 

39 

40.0 

82.2 

<«77.1 

40 

2,041 
6,386 
3,049 
6,109 

1.976 

72,182 

312 

4,017 

78.568 

3,361 

6,109 

60.8 

8  1 

90.7 

100.0 

49.2 

91.9 

9.3 

41 
42 
43 

44 

47.1 
98.0 

45 

46 

3,465 

7,017 
182,908 

10.482 
182,908 

33.1 

66.9 
100.0 

47 

48 

100.0 

49 

2,417 
360 

2,417 
360 

lOO.O 
100.0 

60 

51 

27.0 
48.4 

73.0 
51.6 

82 

10,639 

8,528 

92,445 

10.639 

9,101 

158,313 

100.0 
93.7 
58.4 

53 

573 
65,868 

6.3 
41.6 

64 

'18.2 

<81.8 
100.0 

56 
56 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
28.1 

1 

67 

1 

58 

1 

.59 

1 

60 

40,629 

7,851 

48,480  '                 83.8 

10.2 

61 

62 

46,797 

1,590,275 

1,037,072  1                   2.9 

97.1 

63 

71,9 

64 

d  Not  including  $207,709  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
« Including  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore,  in  1  institution. 
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Tamix  ¥•— DiSPOSlTION  OF  GOODS  MADE— OonUnued. 


OF  Bisroamov  w  ckmds  jiasb,  fos  eace  state,  by 

I]n>iniTBIS0~-OQoehtded. 


Mar- 
gin*! 

ber. 


State  «iid  lB<kMtfy 


1 

2  ' 

3 

4 

5 

C 

4 

8 

» 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 


ALL  aTATES— concluded. 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

fk»ap 

St»ne  quarrying,  cutting,  and  crushing , 

Stove  boUow  ware > 

S  to  vtw 

Teaming 

liBsmi thing,    coppersniitbing,  and    sheet-iron 
working. 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Totn«to  «auoe 

Trunks  and  valises .  ^ 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Umnrollas , 

Whips. 


"Wire  goods 

WoocC  cut  and  sawfd 

W^MHlon  goods,  mlscf'llaneous . 

Total 


Insti- 

t«- 
tieitB. 


1 
4 

85 
7 
2 
1 

13 

4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
8 
7 
1 


Lease,  cootraet,  pieoe-^tioe,  aod 
public-aooonnt  aystoms* 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


«1S3.3U9 

o  125. 537 

122,500 


23,»»5 
1,721 
6.870 

39,658 


4.566 

€5,350 

4,i«ti 


Outside 
State. 


$102,449 

a  374. 291 

103,500 


182,776 


(iOO 

550.900 

20.008 

85,624 

20,257 


Total. 


5295,758 
599,828 
226,000 


205. 671 

1,721 

6.470 

590,563 

20,000 

90.i:« 

85, 0)7 

4,»)6 


296  I  ^ 9, 325,0*8  i*  17,620,860  |  27.248,761 


a  Not  including  ftOOyOOO  worth  of  goods  conoeming  which  the««  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 


€.--f9MKABT  OF  mSPOSITXON  07  IWOBS   If ADE,  FOE  EACH  DTOnSTfiT,  BY 

BTATB6. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  aoe  p.  J84.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


17 
18 
10 


20 
21 
22 


23 
24 


25 
26 
27 


Industry  and  State. 


Iowa 

Michigan 

Ohio.... 


Total. 


BAGS. 


California... 
Now  Jersoy. 
Washington, 


Total 

BASTTETS,  WILLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


Jllinols... 
Maxvland. 


Total 


TCnnsas 

Minnpsotn 

North  Dakota. 


UlUMSG  TWINE. 


Total, 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


I^ease.  contract.  picce-pri«?,  and 
pulilic-uccount  sysLenis. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


Ontsido 
State. 


$7,000 

<)..?74 

8I»,(HW 


3 


9:^,  374 


1 
1 

25D,2,i8 

1 

24,748 

3 

275.006 

1 
2 

39,000 

3 

^39.000 

S21S.0O0 

rji.;i()9 

70,000 


Total. 


1225,000 
127,r^H3  I 
150.000 


400.  :m 


30.000 


30,000 


(a) 
11,000 


rm,  683 


I 


2.50, 258 
30,000 
24,748 


305.006 


10. 467 
50.000 


Ml. 000 


219, 599 

1,040, 6(»4 

.252,989 


00, 467 


1,513,252 


219,509 

1,040, 6(»4 

253. 0S9 


1.513.252 


a  Not  reported. 
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Taiilb  F*— MSP0SITK>N  OF  QOODS  MADE— Continued. 


07  MSPOSIXEON  07  OO0S8  JtAfiX,  FOB  EACH  8TATS,  3T 
mN»IB]X8--0bnciaded. 


I/caso,  contract,  plece- 
•prtee.  and  publte- 
accotmt  s3r8tGms. 

0 

State-iose  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 

Per  cent  ol  ^loocls  told. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

gtnal 
nom- 
iMxr. 

Within 
BtBte. 

Outside 
State. 

In  tastltu- 
tdon. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 



$21,071 

$21,071 

3,560 

256,578 

H)0.0 

1 

S3. 560 
155,  <37 

100.0 
60.7 

2 

45.1 

a  25.1 

54.12 

54.0 

0  74.9 

45.8 

100,941 

3 

4 

.............. 

5 

2,S33 
14,194 

3,C23 

2.333 
32,865 

2,623 

i66."6 

43.2 
100. 0 

" m's 

6 

18,671. 

7 

11.1 

100. 0 

90.7 

6.7 

88.0 

8 
9 

9.3 

93  3 

100.0 

8 

41 

49 

1&3 

83.7 

10 
11 

12 

6.6                  95.6 

13 

78.3 
100.0 

23-7 

14 

47,900 
13 

47,000 
R  fVQ 

100.0 
0.8 

».'7" 

15 

3,M9 

16 

"                                                       -  -■  -      - 

&34.7  1             6  65.3 

3,449,412 

3,064,272 

6,5I3,1»4 

S3.0 

47.0 

b  Not  including  $402,833  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  <A  sale. 


C.-^ininKABY  OF  BIBPOBITION  07  t^OODB  MADE,  POS  EACH  imyVBTXY,  ST 

JSTAIE8. 

{For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  184.] 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
prico.aiKl  puhlic- 
aecount  Hystoms. 

State->use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

1 

I*er  cent  of  goods  sold. 

V  a  I  ue  of  goods  ttsed . 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

1 

3.1 

5.0 

53.3 

96.0 

95.0 
46.7 

1 

1 





, 

' 

i               18.  C 

HI.  4 

100.0 

1 

1 

; 
1 
1 t 

". kV).'6' 

ioo.o 

1 

1 

1 

«X).2                   9.8 

t 

J . 

(«) 
78.0 

22.0 

1 
I 

*78.0 

&22.0 

1 

............. .^......  ■. 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

i 
I 

1             

"             1 

100.0 

1 

1                       1 

...      .........     .      ........      ...    ........  ......■.••••■•■■■•*«l 

1                       1 

i^:zjrizj.  = :  . == 

Har- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


(Not  including  $10,467  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  Is  no  rocord  as  to  localtty  of  aaie. 


17 

18 
19 


20 
21 

22 


23 
21 


25 
26 
27 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continuod. 

€.— 81TMMABT  OF  DI8P08ITI0H  OF  000D8  MADE,  FOR  EACH   IHDI78TRT,  BT 

8TATE8 — Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
Dum- 

Industry  and  State. 

Instl- 

tu 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 

• 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

1 

BLACK8MITHINO  AND  WHEELWBIQHTINO. 

Arizona 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 

California 

$64 

$64 

3 

Colorado 

4 

Maasachuaettfl 

1,985 

1,985 

6 

Nevada 

6 

New  Mexico 

7 

New  York 

8 

Pennsylvania 

9 

Rhode  Island 

10 

South  C.arnllTMt __ ...  ^ .,_,_. . 

11 

Utah 

Total 

19 

2,049 

2,049 

BOOKBINDING. 

Now  York 

12 

1 

1 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
6 
2 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

13 

BOOTS  AND  SHOE8. 

Arizona 

14 

California 

116 

572 

58,000 

116 

572 

298,000 

15 

Colorado 

"'$246,066" 

16 

Connecticut 

17 

District  of  Columbia 

18 

Idaho 

19 

Illinois 

196,087 

792,344 

990,431 

20 

Indiana 

21 

Iowa '. 

22 

Kansas 

23 

Kentucky 

45.000 

2,868 

19,909 

198,189 

670,000 
169,000 
378,289 
203,202 

715,000 
171,868 
396,198 
401,391 

24 

Maine 

25 

Maryland 

26 

Massachusetts 

27 

Michigan 

28 

Minnesota 

242,500 
327,500 

350,000 
1,485,000 

592,500 
1,812,500 

29 

Missouri 

30 

Montana 

31 

Nevada 

32 

New  Jersey 

7,358 

30.000 

46,358 

33 

New  Mcxi CO 

34 

New  York 

35 

North  Dakota 

36 

Ohio 

J 

37 

Oregon 

38 

Pennsylvania 

9,230 

9,250 

39 

Rhode'  Island 

40 

South  Carolina 

1 

41 

Tennessee 

74,800 

298,400 

373,200 

42 

Texas 

43 

Utah 

38 

38 

70,8ri0 

1,631,540 

44 

Vc  rmont 

70.860 
1,431,540 

45 

Virginia 

200,000 

46 

Washington 

47 

West  Virginia 

48 

Wisconsin 

102,440 
900 

""683,666 

685,440 
900 

49 

Wyomlne 

50 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

1 

83 

1,487,  .527 

6, 710, 6:15 

S  1<«  1fi2  1 

BOXES,  PAPER. 

District  of  Columbia 

51 

1 
1 
1 

10.046 

996 

26,150 

10,046 

996 

26,150 

52 

Massachusetts 

53 

Tennessee • 

Total 

3 

37,192 

37,192 

BOXES,  WOODEN. 

Michigan 

•  ••••..•.... 

54 

1 

20,348 

20,348 

CHAPTER   IV. GENERAL   TABLES. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

€•— S17MXABT  OF  DISPOSITIOK  OF  GOODS    KADE,  FOB  EACH  IKDT7STBT,  BT 

STATES — Continued. 


LeMO,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  public- 
account  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

■ 
Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  In- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other in- 
.otitutlons. 

$1,600 
18,514 
10,000 

,500 
18,514 
10,000 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

4 

800 
1,500 
8.618 
4,752 

600 
1,019 
4,300 

800 
1,500 
8,618 
4,752 

600 
1,019 
4,300 

100.0 
100.0 

5 

6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

7 

1 

8 

1 
J 

9 

10 

11 

100.0 

51,603 

51.603 

100.0 

972 

1,296 

17,983 

6,061 

972 

1,296 

17,983 

6,061 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

12 

13 

100.0 

100.0 

19.5 

14 

15 

80.5 

16 

1,500 
800 

1,600 
800 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

18 

20.0 

80.0 

19 

3,856 

955 

2,396 

3,856 

955 

2,396 

ioo.o 

20 

100.0 
100.0 

21 

22 

6.3 
1.7 
5.0 

4t..4 

93.7 
98.3 
95.0 
50.6 

23 

580 
1,377 
5,334 
2,207 

580 

1,377 

24.074 

2,207 

100.0 
100.0 

24 

25 

S18, 740 

22.2 
100.0 

77.8 

26 
27 

40.9 
18.1 

59.1 
81.9 

28 

.............. 

29 

600 

435 

7,328 

1,255 

19.532 

600 

4,072 

1,483 

20.893 

1,829 

475 

1,620 

21,712 

799 

600 

435 

7,328 

1,255 

65,648 

600 

4,072 

1,483 

21,214 

1,829 

475 

4,810 

21,712 

799 

100.0 

30 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

29.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

98.5 
100.0 
100.0 

3.T7 
100.0 

31 

15.9 

84.1 

32 

33 

46,116 

70.2 

34 

35 

36 

37 

I          ioo.o 

321 

1.5 

38 

39 

i 

40 

20.0 

80.0 

3,190 

66.3 

41 
42 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

43 

ioo.o 

87.7 

44 

12.3 

45 

1,250 
3,228 

098 

1,948 
3,228 

64.2 
100.0 

35.8 

46 

47 

14.9 
100.0 

85.  i 

48 

40 

5,003 

5,003 

100.0 

60 

18.1 

81.9 

136.450 

69,065 

205,524 

66.4 

33.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

51 

7,806 

7,806 

100.0 

52 

53 

,        ....... 

100.0 

7,896 

7,896 

100.0 

100.0 

54 

47& 


^^^QTJa  Q^    *"  COMMISSIOKEB   OF   I.ABOB. 

k— WSP^^'l^^ON  OF  GOODS  MADE— Oontmucd, 


Tablet. 


r.   ■iwirABY  IMP  mfa^s^ttU^  of  4mmu)6  jsajme,  jpoa  sags  nsQBTftY,  bt 

lSTAl£&~Contiiiued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
het. 


3 
4 
6 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

a3 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
5:< 
54 
55 


Ittduttry  and  State. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


West  Virginia, 


I 


BREAD. 


2  [  Missouri. 


BRICK. 


Arizona.. 
A  rkansas. 
Gk'orgia.. 


6  ,  lUinoiB. 

7  ' 
8 


Indiana 

Kansas 

9     Missouri. 

10  Now  Jersey ... » 

11  ,  New  Mexico 

12  '  North  Carottna. 

13  North  Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oregon... 
Tennessee . 


14 
15 
16 

17  Washington.. 

18  '  West  Virginia. 

19  Wisconsin.... 


Total. 


BttOOMS  AND  BBVtflCES. 


ATirona 

IllfnoJs 

Ktmtucky ^ 

Mnine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MichigHO 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshirp 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Wiscon.sln 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons 


Insti- 
to- 

tlOllB. 


Total , 


BtHLDrNQ  TRAT)ES. 


Arixona 

California 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota « 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraslca, 


1 
J 
2 
8 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


43 


1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 


Lease,  oontvaift,  pi90i^^c«,  snfl 
pubiic-aeootnrt  ByMmas. 


30 


1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
0 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


S8,G4B 


95,318 

127, 500 

31,036 


5.50 

246 

17,000 

12,004 

3,280 

13,304 


14,7(» 
15,706 


3:i0, 891 


o  19,791 

39,  son 

24, 423 

18,117 
27,305 
54,496 
760 
61,600 
10.000 
6,979 
20,929 


22<'^,0S3 

105,529 

885 

8,0a0 

16,000 

30,771 


Outaido 
State. 


Tdtcil. 


$39,267 


120.000 
102,500 


$39,267 


8.613 


215,318 

230.000 

31,085 


550 

246 

17,000 

12,064 

3,289 

13, 304 


14,760 
15,766 


222,500 


£53,391 


eaa 


0  64.800 
98,000 
30.000 
42.600 
2,400 
97,834 


60,(X)0 

215.000 

7,500 

56,000 


164,770 

137, 500 

54,423 

00.717 

29,705 

152,330 

7(i0 

lll.tiOO 

225,000 

14,479 

76, 929 


15,000 


376, 2!  K) 
111,531 

80,500 
16,000 
45,771 


a«)74,118        c904,8f)3  :     1,659. HW 


124 

124 

1  

1 :::. 

1           1 

1 

*  

14,2S0 
1,000 

14,'JSO 

1.100  1 

1 

1 1 1 

1 1 i 

i              ! 

3  Not  including  $80,185  worth  of  goods  conoeming  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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T&BUB  ¥.-^ISroSITiON  OF  OQOD3  MADS-^Costuiued. 


€.— 8irKKiL&T 


OF  BxsposrrioK  6F  qoobs  hadb,  mft 

STATBS— CbDtiBni«a. 


lULOl  nOHMTRT,  BT 


Lease,  contract,  plece- 

7>rire,  and  pnnitc- 

accotmt  ftytXximn. 

State-u«e  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

For  cent  of  goods  «ol4. 

ValtiG  of  goods  used. 

Per  eeirt  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Oatsiae 
Stote. 

In  instlttt- 
tioo. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

• 

2 

$1,250 

$1,250 

100.0 

3 

44.3 
55.4 

55.7 
44.6 

4 

5 

100.0  • 

2,0&8 
2,400 

$19,101 

21. 7M 
2.400 

21,343 

4,950 

645 

12.4 
100.0 

87.6 

6 

7 

21,343 

1M.0 

8 

100.0 

4,900 
646 

100.0 
100.0 

0 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

12 

100.0 
100.0 

1,800 

1,800 

100.0 

13 

14 

•»•••••«•»■*« 

2,256 

4,058 

7,208 

31.2 

68.8 

15 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

1,808 
2, 767 
4,806 

.............. 

1,898 
2,767 
4.860 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

17 



••""" •••• 

18 

.............. 

19 

*'*■*■■""■"** 

5'J.  8 

40.2 

25, 4.'»3 

45.402 

_ fe 

7J),  Hoo 

35.9 

64.1 

140 

140 

100.0 

20 

«  23. 4 
28.7 
44.9 
29.8 
91.9 
35.8 

100.0 

55.2 

4.4 

48.2 

27.2 

a  76.0 
71.3 
56.1 
70.2 
8.1 
64.2 

«•«•»••«■•»•» 

21 

22 

23 

24 

isi 

4,321 

4,472 

3.4 

96.6 

25 
26 

1 

27 

44.8 
95.6 
51.8 
72.8 

1                           i 

28 

1 

29 

1 

30 

31 

196 
20 
64 

174 

103,186 

103,382 

20 

64 

174 

.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.'8' 

32 

GO.  9 
94.6 

39.  i 
5.4 

33 

34 

100.0 

35 

10.0 

90.0 

36 

100.0 
07.2 

37 

32.8 

1 

38 

1,275 

1,275 

100.0 

39 

0  42.7 

a  n7. 3 

2,0lt) 

107.507 

109.527 

1.9 

08.1 

(                                                 1 

1 

14,  l.")© 

40,611 

5,737 

2,333 

28,402 
23,746 
85,339 
48,793 
4,817 
1,854 

J 

14,  l.'-'O 

40,*>11 

5,737 

7,000 

31,057 

23,746 

85,339 

48,798 

4,817 

l,a54 

100.0 
100  0 
KIO  0 
33.3 
91.5 
100.0 
100.0 
TOO  0 
100  0 
ICO.O 

40 

100.0 

41 

42 

1                                        1 

4,667 
2,655 

«6.7 
8.5 

43 

44 

45 

46 

' 

1 

47 

1                                

.............. 

48 

'              100. 0 

49 

100.0 

50 

11,780 
49,738 

11,780 
49,733 
10,707 
48,000 
9,232 

100.0 
100.0 

•il 

52 

1 

10,707 

100.0 

53 

«8,000 
9,232 

100.0 
100.0 

54 

■•■■■^••■••>«, •••■■■•«*•■•• 

55 

4ao 
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-REPOBTX  0^   -^        ^      COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 
Tabi.^  ^ .— m^^O^^^ON  OF  GOODS  MADE-Oontinued. 


€.— BTJMVABY  OT  mSTOBltlOlir  OF  GOODS  MADE,  FOB  EACH  DTDUSTBT,  BT 

STATES— Continued. 


Mar- 

Industry and  State. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 

ginal 
num- 

Value of  goods  sold. 

ber. 

Within 
SUte. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

1 

BUILDING  TRADES— concluded. 

Nevada 

1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 

2 

Ne\ir  Jersey 

3 

New  Mexico 

1 

4 

New  York 

) 

5 

North  Carolina 

6 

North  Dakota 

1 

7 

Ohio 

Oregon 

1                    1 

8 

::.;:::. .:..! :i 

9 

Pennsylvania 

$546 

$546 

10 

Rhode  Island 

11 

South  Carolina 

1 

12 

South  Dakota 

1 

13 

Utah 

1 

14 

Virginia 

::::::::::::i::::::::::::i:::::::::::: 

15 

Washington 

1 

16 

West  Virginia 

1 

17 

Wisconsin 

1 

18 

United  States  prisons 

1 

Total 

67 

16,850 

16,850 

BURYING  PAUPERS. 

New  York 

19 

1 

1 
1 

20 

BUTTONS. 

Iowa 

$29,820 

29,820 
10,098 

21 

Michigan ; 

*"  i6,'998' 

Total 

2 

10,998 

29,820 

40,818 

CARPETS,  INGRAIN. 

Pennsylvania 

22 

1 
9 

1 

1 
1 
1 

291 
44,476 

291 

44,628 

124 
33,218 
50,976 
40,791 

23 

CARPETS,  RAG. 

Pennsylvania 

152 

124 
24,000 
40,781 

24 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

25 

Maine 

9,218 
10, 195 
40,791 

26 

Michigan 

27 

Texas 

Total 

4 

60,204 

64,905 

125,109 

CASTINGS,  MACHINERY,  AND  REPAIRS. 

California 

28 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

29 

Colorado 

30 

New  York 

• 

31 

Ohio 

'  35,666 

1 

....... 

35,000 

32 

Pennsylvania 

33 

Rhode'  Island 

34 

South  Carolina 

35 

Texas : 

137,765 

137,765 

10 

172,705  i 

172,765 

South  Dakota 

36. 

1 

1 
3 
3 
3 

37 

CHAIRS,  TABLES,  ETC. 

California 

38 

26,500 

a  127, 671 

3,611 

102,375 

0  254,932 

286,985 

128,875 
382,703 
200,506 

39 

Illinois 

40  1 

Indiana 

a  Not  Including  $100  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

€.— SIFMHABT  OF  DISPOSITIOK  OF  GOODS   KAOE,  FOB    EACH  IKDUSTET,  BT 

STATES— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  public- 
aocount  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mai^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

1 

• 

1300 

14,872 

2,200 

88,117 

1300 

14,872 

2,200 

100,495 

600 

8,500 

5,393 

500 

25,561 

1,924 

10,459 

8,000 

2,250 

9,775 

6,280 

2,050 

40,500 

419,366 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.7 

1 

1 

■  ■«*««•  ^^^^  •  «  • 

2 

3 

1 

$12,378 
600 

12.3 
100.0 

4 

5 

8,500 

5,393 

500 

25,561 

1,924 

459 

8,000 

2,250 

9,775 

6,280 

2,050 

40,500 

419,366 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
4.4 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

6 

7 

, 

8 

100.0 

9 

10 

10,000 

95.6 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

100.0 

1.010.574 

41  nn? 

1,051,581 

96.1 

3.9 

6  3,192 

6  3,192 

6  100.0 

19 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

21 

26.9 

73.1 



loao 

99.7 

22 

.3 

100.0 
72.2 
80.0 

50 

50 

• 

100 

50.0 

50.0 

23 

24 

27.8 

20.0 

100.0 

25 

26 

27 

48.1 

51.9 

1 

9,966 

543 

8,015 

9,966 

543 

33,824 

100.0 

100.0 

23.7 

28 

29 

25,809 

76.3 

30 

100.0 

31 

i,56i* 
765 
849 

1,561 
765 
849 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

32 

33 

34 

100.0 

35 

1 

100.0 

21,699 

25,809 

47,508  I                 45.7 

54.3 

4,000 
679 

4,000 
679 

100.0 
100.0 

36 

37 

20.6 

CI  33.  4 

1.2 

79.4 

066.6 

9&8 

38 

5,247 

6,247 i66.6 

39 

40 

^  Work  performed. 
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TabiaIT,— I«S?C^^riON  OF  GOODS  MADS'-ConUnuecL 
€*— 4IVKKAmT  OV  BlftVOtXttOH  OF  Q00D8  KABB,  FOB  BACK  IHBBSTBT,  BT 


r    iri'  ■■ 

Sbrua 

mm* 

ber. 

Indiutiy  and  State. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  pieoc-prioe,  and 
publto-accoimt  ^ysteniB. 

Value  of  gooda  Mid. 

WltiUn 

State. 

Outalde 
State. 

Total. 

1 

CHAIES,  TABLES,  ETC.— Concluded. 
Iowa....»« .»»»»» 

$15,000 
5,850 

0  25,000 
3,110 
1,275 

144,776 

65,920 

6,500 

$75,000 

70,000 

a36O,O0O 

17,000 

6,000 

6,300 

278,787 

08,500 

$90,000 

75,850 
389,372 

20,110 

7,275 

161,076 

344,707 

105,000 

2 

3 

KeKuciy  v.. !!...........  l.i !'.!!....  _..!!!! !!!!!! 

4 

Maine 

5 

Mal^  land ..»» 

6 

7 

Michigan .,.. 

g 

New  ^ampshiro » .....»•..«. 

9 

New  York..... .  .  ..» ,,..• 

10 

PAnnsv] vania ...>.  ..        >. 

.12,950 

104,988 

6,041 

12,050 

104,088 

12,328 

11 

Texas ...^ 

12 

Vermont. * 

*  '6,287 

Total...... 

36 

fr  549,201 

b 1,562,166 

2,115,839 

CHABCOAL. 

TeXaA 

CLBANINQ  STATSBOtraE. 

South  Carolina 

13 

i 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
S 
3 
3 
1 
1 
4 
7 
3 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 

13 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
S 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

14 

15 

CLOTHUf  O,  B¥C« 

Alabama 

16 

Arizona 

.    _   _       _ 

17 

Calllornla 

1 

18 

Col  orado 

,            1 

19 

Connecticut 

50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 

20 

Delaware 

21 

Diatrict  of  Colombia 

22 

Idaho 

:::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::  ::i 

23 

Illinois 

4,850 

4,850 
1.%.576 

24 

76 

IMffiO 

25 

Iowa *. 

•w                                »      --     1                            '                 1 

26 

'.'....'.'.'.'.'... c'/.y....... 

27 

Kentucky 

1,G0I)  1                 700 

2,300 
325 

28 

325 

29 

Maine 



30 

16,891  1         421.952 

438,843 

74,067 

139,792 

31 

Massachusetts 

74,067 

1 

32 

1,623 

138,160 

33 

Minnesota 

34 

MisslsslpDl 

1                                             j 

35 

Missouri 

43,666        75,666       ii8,666 

36 

37 

Nt^braska 

1 1 

38 

Nevada 

1 

39 

New  Hamoshlre. 

40 

4,715 

90,000 

94,715 

41 

New  Mexico.... 

42 

New  York 

****■ |.... 

43 

North  Carolina... 

479 

t 

479 

44 

r::::::::::: 

45 

Ohio 

1 

46 

( 

47 

Pennsylvania 

1 

48 

Rhode  Island 

108,500 

108,500 

49 
60 
51 
62 
53 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1 

Tennessee 

Texas 

1 

Utah 

54 

Vermont 

! > 1 

65 

Virginia 

Wastiitijrion 

1 1 

50 
57 

1 

1        485,000 

i        485,000  1 

<s  Not  Including  34,372  worth  ol  goods  conoeraiag  which  there  is  no  looord  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Tablh  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 


OF  DlSPOtmOV  OF  Q00D6  KADS,  FOB  BAOK  DfDUtTBT,  BT 
STATBt— Coniilitt«l. 


Lease,  contractr  piece- 
price,  and  pabtic- 
account  systema. 

State-uae  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 

nuB»- 
bar. 

Per  cent  of  gooda  aokL 

Value  of  goods  used. 

INsr  cent  of  goods  used. 

Withla 
btate. 

Oataide 
State. 

In  instlto- 
ti<m. 

In  otber  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

16.7 

7.7 

fl6.5 

15.5 

17.5 

D5.8 

19.1 

6.2 

83.3 
92.3 
003.5 
84.5 
82.5 
4.2 
80.9 
93.8 

1 

1 

;..4 

2 

3 

.           •           •   • 

4 

....•••.....■• 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ian 

18 

•834,837 

8235,136 
18 

0.1 
100.0 

00.0 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

49.0 

10 

11 

51.0 

12 

1 

b28.0               b74.0 

6,263 

234,827 

241,080                     2.6 

97.4 

ao,OM 

29,052 

1,275 

4,758 

3,995 

39,101 

12,543 

200 

100.0 

13 

1,275 

100.0 

14 

4,758 

8,995 

39,101 

12,268 

200 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.8 

loao 

15 

16 

17 

280 

2.2 

18 

100.0 
100.0 

10 

20 

4,700 

1,200 

40,892 

28,081 

26,323 

23,255 

500 

15,300 

9,072 

22,452 

19,452 

18,392 

16,6U 

8,741 

21,880 

750 

4,506 

008 

1,200 

34,279 

3,252 

06,694 

8,883 

2,298 

31,434 

3,318 

34,037 

9,200 

3,438 

2,000 

6,540 

44,392 

3,482 

3,783 

7.055 

4,290 

9,822 

2,850 

7,550 

1,200 

40,942 

28,082 

26,323 

23,255 

500 

15,3UU 

9,072 

22,453 

61,377 

18,392 

16,614 

8,741 

21,880 

750 

4,506 

908 

1.200 

34,279 

3,253 

174,793 

8,883 

2,208 

31,434 

8,318 

34,528 

10,500 

4,171 

2,000 

15,535 

44,302 

3,482 

3,783 

7,055 

6,740 

9,822 

62.3 
100.0 

99.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

37.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
65.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

37.7 

21 

22 

100.0 
.1 

50 

.1 

23 

09.9 

24 

25 

26 

69.6 
100.0 

30.4 

27 

28 

29 

3.8 

100.0 

1.2 

'96.2 

30 

31,925 

62.1 

31 

98.8 

32 

33 

34 

36.4 

63.6 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

5.0 

05.0 

1 

40 

41 

78,000 

44.7 

42 

100.0 

43 

1 

44 

45 

100. 0 

46 

491 

1,300 

733 

98.6 
87.6 
82.4 
100.0 
42.1 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

63.6 

loao 

1.4 
12.4 
17.6 

47 

100.0 

48 

49 

50 

. 

8,905 

57.0 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

3,450 

36.4 

56 

ioao 

67 

*  Not  including  14,472  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  tale. 
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Tablb  \.~BlSe06SrtlON  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

€.— SUUMABT  07  BIBPOSniOIr  07  GOODS  MADE,  70B  EACH  IHBVfiTBT,  BT 

STATES— Continued. 


Mar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Industry  and  State. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 

Value  of  goods 

sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

1 

CLOTHING,  ETC.— concluded. 
Wisconsin 

3 

1 
2 

S20,000 
3,200 

$105,000 

$125,000 
3,200 

2 

Wyoming 

3 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

122 

170,826 

1,660.821 

1,831,647 

COKE. 

Tennessee 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

20,048 

95,000 

115,048 

5 

COOPERAGE. 

California 

6 

Illinois 

88,130 

58,760 

114,848 

23,347 

146.  &» 

114,848 

23,347 

17,022 

7 

I  ndiana 

8 

Iowa 

9 

Vinrinia 

17,022 

Total 

5 

105,161 

196,955 

302.116 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Indiana 

10 

1 
2 

1 
2 

106,750 

106,750 

11 

Massaehuyetts 

12 

New  York 

13 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

6 

106,760 

106. 750 

COTTON  GINNING. 

Texas 

14 

1 

1 
6 

1 

2,481 

2,481 

15 

COTTON  GOODS. 

16 

Pennsylvania 

17 

Total 

8 

COTTON  WASTE. 

Massachusetts 

^. ........... 

18 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

16,882 

16,882 

19 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIRS. 

New  York 

20 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

21  i 
22 

23 

California 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Total 

1 

5 

West  Virginia 

(         * 

24 

1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
6 
1 
4  1 

84,340 
.39,475 

84,340 
68,278 

25 

FARMING. 

Alabama 

28,803 

26 

27 

28, 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35. 

ArkansiLS ,^, 

53.024 
2,885 
3,007 

8,  no 

1,659 

185 

32,191 

53.024 
2,885 
3,007 
8,770 
1, 6m 
185 

32,191 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

llUnois 

............ 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

C.—SIFMHABT    OF   DISPOSITIOK  OF    GOODS    KADE,  FOB    EACH  IHBXrSTBT, 

BT  STATES — Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  niece- 
price,  and  public- 
account  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num^ 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  In- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

Id  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  In- 
stitutions. 

1A.0 
100.0 

84.0 

$10, 476 

$16,476 

loao 

1 

2 

18, 150  1 

18,150 

100.0 

3 

9.3 

9a7 

668,250 

$127,173 

795,432 

840 

16.0 

17.4 

82.6 

4 

352 

352 

loao 

5 

eo.o 

46.6 
100.0 
100.0 

6 

. 

7 

1 

8 

100.0 

\\\.\. C ''''//'''" ' 

9 





34.8 

fi5.2                      352 

352 

100.0 

100.0 

10 

12.548 
7.062 
8,822 

60,912 
124,514 

73,460 

131,576 

8,822 

17.1 

5.4 

100.0 

82.9 
94.6 

11 

12 

13 

100.0  1              28.432  ;            185,426 

213,858 

13.  3  ■               86.  7 

loao 

14 

543 

6,874 
26,057 

68,629 

09,172 

6,874 

26,057 

.8 
100.0 

99.2 

15 

16 

100.0 

'""' 

17 

33.474 

68.629 

102,103 

32. 8                 67. 2 

100.0 

18 

2,903 
2,400 

2,993 

2,400 
3,300 
1,200 
4,066 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19 

20 

3,300 
1.200 
4,066 

*      •■••*             ••• 

21 

.............. 

22 

23 

10,966 

10,966 

100.0 

100.0 
67.8 

1 

24 

42,2 

6,450 

380 

85.000 

27,050 

21,355 

7.775 

7,933 

6.390 

26,151 

11, 167 

28,205 

6,450 

380 

35,000 

27,050 

21,355 

7,775 

7,933 

11,690 

31,796 

11,167 

28,333 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
54.7 
82.2 
100.0 

25 

26 

166. '6' 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

5.300 
5,645 

45.3 
17.8 

32 

33 

34 

i::;:;:::::::: 

128 

99.5 

1                  .6 

35 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Cantinued. 

€.— BXTKMABT  OF  BI8F08ITI0V  OF  GOODS  MADS,  FOB  EACH  DIDVSTBT,  BT 

8TATXII — CoQtinued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
ntllD* 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2S 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 


39 
40 
41 
42 


Induatry  and  State. 


FAKvnrG— condnded. 


Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

MMne 

Maryland 

MaasaohtiMtta. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahixe. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico...., 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. . 
Ohio 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States  prisons 


Total. 


FLOUE  AND  MSAL. 


Pennsylvania. 
Virginia 


Total, 


GAS,  ILLVMINATINO  AND  HEATING. 

Pennsylvania 


QI.OVES  AND  ICITTBNS. 


Indiana. 
Illinois. 


HAMMOCKS. 


HARDWARE,  BADDLERT. 


Ohio. 


HARNESS. 


43  California 

44  Iowa 

45  I  Kansas 

46  1  Kentucky 

47  Maine 

48  I  MftK«achuaetts. 

49  New  Mexico . . . 

50  Pennsylvania. 

51  Tennessee 

62     Utah 


Total. 


5 
3 


2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 


122 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
puMic-aoeoont  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


»4,068 
1,735 


67,408 
3,060 
8,734 
3,540 
5,964 
1,566 
217,398 


2,378 

133 

4.644 

6,578 


2,160 
27,917 


8 


7,289 

8,750 

42;  458 


4.933 
1,028,886 
1,042 
1,667 
7,333 
2,000 


Outside 
State. 


$321,862 


1,037 


1.592,816 


361,337 


2,684 


2,684  ' 


37,496 


750 


511 


75,000 


33,000 


50,000 


625 

6,000 

2,062 

15,869 


104.000 

26,000 

7S0 


95 

21,500 

91 

46.242 


:: 


82,000 
752 

213,502 


Total. 


84,068 
1,735 


67,408 
3,060 
8,734 
8,540 
5,964 
1,566 
217,398 


2,378 

133 

4,644 

5,578 


2,160 
27,917 


8 


7,289 

8,750 

42,458 


4,933 
1,350,748 
1,042 
1,667 
7,333 
2,000 


1,037 


1,054,153 


2,684 


2,684 


37,^6 


33,750 


511 


125,000 


625 

110,000 

28,062 

16,619 


95 

103,500 

843 

299,744 
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Table  V DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 

€.— SVHHABT  OF  DISPOSITIOK  OF  GOODS  KADE,  FOB  EACH  lEDUSTBT,  BT 

8TATX8--Oontinued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
prioe,  and  pnbt^ 
account  systems. 

State-OM  aad  pabMc  works  aad  ways  ayBtems. 

Mai^ 

ginal 

nuiB« 

ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Ontside 

State. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

S18,511 

21,422 

15,250 

4,800 

15,650 

8,623 

16,437 

83,248 

14,776 

13.8S1 

191,305 

13,500 

2,296 

4,576 

1,403 

18,486 

23,167 

900 

23,630 

23,686 

10,475 

19,079 

18,416 

30,615 

36,491 

JU      36,220 

^-'    131082 

11,034 

41,081 

4,321 

2,267 

6.133 

10,029 

818,511 

21,422 

15,250 

4,800 

15,650 

8,523 

16,437 

85,420 

14,776 

13,831 

191,305 

13,500 

2,296 

4,576 

1,403 

18,488 

23,984 

900 

24,322 

25,359 

10,475 

19,079 

18, 418 

30.615 

36,491 

44,050 

13,922 

11,034 

41,061 

4.321 

2,267 

6,133 

10,029 

12,458 

20,991 

24,505 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.5 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

100.0 
100.0 

2 

3 

4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

5 

6 

7 

82,172 

2.5 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

100.0 

14 

100.0 

100.0 

. ....... .... 

15 

100.0 

100.0 
96.6 

loao 

97.2 

9a  4 
loao 

100.0 

16 

loao 

817 

3.4 

17 

18 

100.0 

692 
1,673 

2.8 
6.6 

19 

100.0 

20 

21 

100.0 

22 

100.0 
100.0 

23 

loao 

24 

100.0 

100.0 
82.2 
94.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 

25 

100.0 

7,830 
840 

17.8 
6.0 

26 

27 

100.0 

28 

76.2 

23.8 

29 

100.0 

30 

100.0 



31 

100.0 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

33 

12.456 
20,991 
24,595 

34 

100.0 

. 





100.0 

loao 

35 

36 

81.5  .               18.5 

990.544 

25.097 

1,015,641 

97.5                    2.5 

100.0 

8,  IX 
4,690 

12,810 

8,120 
4,600 

100.0 
100.0 

37 



38 

....  *       .   . 



100.0 

12,810 

100.0 

100.0 

9,485 

3,191 

12,676 

74.8 

25.2 

39 

2.2 

100.0 

60.0 

97.8 

40 

,        # 

41 

4ao 

•   .«.«w. •«.«•» 

42 

280 

280 
624 
175 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

43 

.............. 

624 
175 

44 

100.0 
5.5 

. 

45 

94."s' 

' 

46 

7. 3  '               1»-  7 

47 

95.5 

4.5 

90 
300 

1,976 

2,066 
300 

4.4 

100.0 

95.6 

48 
49 

100.0 

50 

20.8 
10.8 

79.2 
S9.  2 

51 

1                   572 

. 

572 

100.0 

52 

1 

1 

17. 8  1                82.  2 

2.041                   1,976 

1               4.017 

50.8  1               49.2 

48H 


c— 


^^l^OKt  Q^  ^^  C0MMI8SI0NEB   OF   LABOR. 

Tabl*  v.— WSPOeiV^^XON  OF  GOODS  BIADE-Continued. 

BUMKAKT  07  BIBPOSmOK  OF  GOODS   MADE,  FOB  EACH  nTDUSTBT,  BT 

STATES— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 


15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


28 
29 


30 
31 


1  ' 

Industry  and  State. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

HOSIERY,  ETC. 

Illinois 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

(«) 

$62,795 

$207,709 
82,795 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Uampshire 

$750 

10,000 

10,760 

New  York. 

Ohio 

440 

29,931 

121,802 

170,375 

440 

58,140 

122,302 

250,653 

4,397 

91,800 

Pennsylvania 

28,209 

500 

80,278 

4,397 

16,800 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Wisconsin. 

75,000 

Total 

20 

»  139,934 

t»  470,343 

817,986 

HOUSE  rURNXSHING  GOODS,  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Indiana 

2 
1 

979 

979 

New  York. 

Total 

3 

979 

979 

ICE,  MANUFACTUBBD. 

California 

1 
1 
2 

«    •    •    «    aW^^Fa    «    *    ■ 

Tennessee 

5,133 

5,133 

Texas 

Total 

4 

5,133 

5,133 

IBON  AMD  STEEL,  BOLTS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

Ohio '. 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

90,000 
1,357 

80,000 
66,503 

170,000 
67,860 

Illinois 

Indiana 

2,516 

971 

4,131 

2,516 

971 

4,131 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

824 

824 

Total 

7 

8,442 

8,442 

LEVEE  BUILDING. 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

Total X 

2 

1 

UME. 

1 

1 

1 

11,449 

750 

11,449 
750 

New  Mexico 

-     Total 

2 

12,199 

12,199 

LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  VESSELS. 

California 

1 

1 

LOCKSMITHING. 

California 

«  Not  reported. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

€.— SVHHABT  0¥  DISPOSITIOK  OF  GOODS  KADE,  FOB  EACH  IKDUSTBT,  BT 

STATES— Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  puDlio- 
accoant  systems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

ToUl. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

(«) 

100.0 

1 

2 

1347 
237 

$347 
5,134 

100.0 
4.6 

3 

$4,897 

95.4 

4 

7.0 

93.0 

5 

1,872 

66,375 

68,247 

2.7 

97.3 

6 

100.0 
51.5 
99.6 
65.6 

7 

48.5 

.4 

34.4 

100.0 

18.3 

347 

60 

407 

85.3                 14.7 

8 
9 

610 
2,973 

850 

1,460 
2,973 

41.8 
100.0 

58.2 

10 
11 

81.7 

12 



522.9 

6  77.1 

6,386 

72,182 

78,568 

8.1 

91.9 

100.0 

90 
2,959 

312 

402 
2,959 

22.4 
100.0 

77.6 

13 

14 

100.0 

3,049 

312 

3,361 

90.7 

g.3 

•      2,400 

618 

3,001 

2,400 

618 

3,091 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

16 

100.0 

16 

17 

100.0 

6,109 

6,100 

100.0 

52.9 
2.0 

47.1 
98.0 

18 

19 

5,862 

5,862 

100.0 

20 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

21 

22 

r 

23 

3,465 

1,155 

4,620 

75.0 

25.0 

24 

100.0 

25 

1 

1 

100.0 

3,465 

7,017 

10,482 

.13.1 

66.9 

180,000 
2,908 

• 

180,000 
2,908 

100.0 
100.0 

26 

27 

182,908 

182,908 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

28 

' 

29 

1                                                    , 

100.0 

....       1 

1 ! 

2,417 
360 

2,417 
360 

100.0 
100.0 

30 

r 

31 

b  Not  including  $207,709  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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-R^PO^T  0«    *"'  CJOIDOSSIONEB   OF    LABOR. 

TABUi  V*-1>TSPQ^^XCW  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 


C.--8U1IXA&Y  01  BlftPOSTtlO^  qF  GOODS  ICABS,  FOS  EACH  DTDUBTBT,  BT 

VTATXS— CoDtiniusd. 


Mar. 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 

Indastry  and  State. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  pieoe-prioe,  and 
public-account  systema. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

1 

LUHBKB. 

Alabama 

1 
8 
1 

1 

$15,750 

207,882 

2,831 

67,474 

S290,000 
S04,807 

$305,750 

712,680 

2,831 

67,474 

2 

Georgia 

3 

Mississippi..... 

4 

North  wtroUna. 

Total 

11 

293,937 

794,807 

1,088,744 

MATS  AND  MATTDfO. 

Maryland ^  ......,,.,*»....., . 

5 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

2,250 

4,200 

35,000 

62,750 

700 

65,000 

55,000 

4,900 

100,000 

6 

Massachusetts 

7 

New  Jersey. 

8 

New  York 

9 

Penneylvania 

09,764 

24 

69,788 

Total 

6 

111,214 

118,474 

229,688 

MATTRESSES. 

Arizona 

10 

1 
2 

11 

New  York. 

Total 

I 

3 

MINING,  COAL. 

Alabama 

I 

12 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

47,172 
a  127,500 

570,000 
a  407, 484 

617,172 
•  534,984 

13 

GeoT^B 

14 

Kansas 

15 

Tonn<^s^ee 

75,607 

149,000 

224,607 

16 

West  Virginia. 

Total 

i 

0  250,279 

01,126,484 

ol,  376, 763 

17 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

440,000 

440,000 

46 

2,884 

12,000 

1,157 

18 

Pennsylvania 

40 

2,884 

12,000 

1,167 

19 

PACKING  AND  MOVING. 

Michigan , 

20 

PICTUBE  MOLDINGS. 
Tlllnolif. . . .    ,.. 

21 

POWEB  AND  HEAT  PLANS. 

Mlnhfgi»^n x  ^ .     . 

22 

P&INTINO. 

California 

23 

Colorado 

24 

...........| 

25 

I  ndi  ana 

1 

26 

27 

Maryland 

2,372 
419 

2,372 
419 

28 

Massachusetts. 

29 

Minnesota 

3J 

Nflbr«<»ka.. ... .  . 

31 

New  York. 

32 

33 

Pennsylvania 

25 

25 

34 

Rhode  Island 

35 

South  Dakota 

36 

United  States  prisons 

' 

Total 

' 1 1 

1 
1 

24 

2,816 

1 

... .-_.l 

2,816 

i 

I 

o  Including  mining  and  smelting  iron  ore  in  one  institution. 
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Tablb  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

€.— BmiMABT  OF  BIBPOBITIOir  OF  OOOBB  XABS,  FOB  BACH  IKBVflTBT,  BT 

8TATB8— Oontmoed. 


Leaae,  eontnet,  piece- 
price,  and  public^ 
aoootint  ftystoms. 

Btate-oae  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Maiw 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Valoe  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

num- 
ber. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 

8tote. 

In  institu- 
tioo. 

In  other  in- 

Total. 

lU'lnstitu- 
tion. 

In  other  In- 
stitutions. 

5.2 

29.2 

100.0 

100.0 

94.8 
70.8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 

27.0 

73.0 

J     '      1 

4.1 
«5.7 
35.0 

95.0 
14.3 
65.0 

5 

A 

7 

$10,638 

610,639 

iooTo' 

8 

00.9 

.1 

0 

** 

48.4 

51.6 

10,630 

10,639 

100.0 

' 

I3S0 
32S 

250 
8,85? 

100.0 

3.6 

ce'i" 

10 

8,528 

11 

573 

8,528 

9,101 

6.3 

93.7 

7.6 
•  23.6 

92.4 
•  76.2 

12 

13 

58,008 
6,670 
1,200 

92,445 

151,443 
5,670 
1,200 

39.0 
100.0 
100.0 

61.0 

14 

-83.7 

66.3 

15 

16 

0  18.2 

«81.8 

65,868 

92,445 

158,313 

41.6 

58.4 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

18 

19 

\ 

20 

21 

4,660 

1,023 

450 

1,502 

1,«3 

406 

5,050 

2,985 

430 

10,613 

3,500 

7,452 

175 

1.50 

900 

4,560 
1,023 

450 
1,502 
1,433 

406 
5,050 
2,985 

430 

16,708 

3,500 

7,452 

1,731 

350 

900 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
63.5 
100.0 
100.0 
10.1 
42.0 
100.0 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

100.0 
100.0 

27 

28 

29 

30 

6,095 

*  36.5" 

31 

32 

100.0 

*      ******      * 

33 

1,556 
200 

80.9 

57.1 

34 

35 

36 



100.0 

1 

40,629                  7.R51 

48,480 

83.8 

16.2 

< 

'        1 

1 

1 

1 
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^^YO^t  O?        ^*    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 
Iaxly^  \.-mSP^XTlON  OF  GOODS  \UDE— Continued. 


€.--STnntABT  07  DISPOSrriOH  OF  GOODS  KADB,  FOX  EACH  IKDUSTBT,  BT 

BTATE8— Continued. 


ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


23 


24 


23 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
fiO 


Industry  and  State. 


BAILROAO  BUILDINQ. 


Arkansas 

North  Carolina.. 
Texas 


Total. 


BOADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 


California 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina. 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 


Total. 


SADDLETREES. 


Missouri.. 
New  York , 


SASH,  DOORS,  ETC. 


SOAP. 


Iowa 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania. 
Wasliington.. 


Total. 


STONE  QUARBTING,  CUTTING,  AND  CEUSHINa. 


California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Vermont 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Total. 


1 
1 
1 


3 
1 
1 
3 

13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

30 
1 
1 

39 

10 
1 
1 


111 


2 
2 


35 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


$235,950 

47,434 

100,000 


Outside 
State. 


383,384 


17,334 


5,634 


22,968 


53,750 


1137,500 


21,673 

1,445 

620 


23,631 
71 

25,649 

49,280 

.   71 

1,600 

1,603 

10,200 

101,800 

112,000 

40,368 

40,368 

iii 

114 
1,437 

1,437 

26,299 

23,299 
1,640 

1,640 

4,211 

4,211 

!;!!!!!. !!!!i!!;;!;;;!;:; 

133.309 


35,000 
162. 449 


Total. 


1235,950 

47,434 

100,000 


383,384 


17,334 


5,634 


22,968 


191,250 


21,673 

1,445 

620 


35,000 
295,758 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 

€•— SITMHABT  OF  DISPOSITIOH  OF  GOODS  HADE,  FOX  EACH  IKBTTSTBT,  BT 

STATES — Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  public- 
account  eys  terns. 

state-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
Jber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Val 

In  institu- 
tion. 

uo  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  ( 

In  institu- 
tion. 

;oods  used. 

Within          Outside 
State.      ,      SUte. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

100.0 

# 

1 

100.0 

■ 

2 

100.0 

3 

. 

100.0 

1 

! 1 

1 

$7,933 

$12,012 

1,500 

27,850 

23,250 

495,169 
11,000 

$19,945 

1,500 

27,850 

23,250 

495,160 

11,000 

360 

6,876 

25,131 

1,061 

20,000 

10,646 

477,591 

5,100 

23,703 

315,233 

160,000 

5,445 

7,212 

39.8 

60.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

( 

8 

1 

9 

360 

100.0 

10 

6,870 
26,131 

ioo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

11 

' 

12 

*..     .J *. 

1,061 

13 

1 

20,000 

14 

1 
1 

10,646 

15,732 

2,550 

7,690 

100.0 

3.3 

50.0 

32.4 

15 

100.0 

461,859 

2,550 

16,013 

315,233 

160,000 

4,620 

7,212 

96.7 

50.0 

67.6 

100.0 

100.0 

84.8 

100.0 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

ioo.o 

825 

15.2 

21 

22 



100.0 

46,797 

1,500,275 

1,637,072 

2.9 

97.1 

28.1 

1 

71.9 

23 

21,071 

21,071 

335 

591 

954 

1,680 

100.0 

24 

335 

591 

954 

1,680 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

25 

1 

20 

27 

'                        1 



28 

j 1 

3,560 

3,560 

100.0 

|....... 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

- 

10,000 
15,555 

8,332 

18,332 
15,555 

54.5 
100.0 

45.5 

29 

30 

31 

2,400 
1,865 

400 
2,506 
2,406 

2,800 
4,371 
2,406 

85.7 
42.7 

14.3 

57.3 

100.0 

32 

48.0 
100.0 

52.0 

33 

34 

100.0 

t 

35 

7,197 

7,197 

100.0 

36 

9.1 

ono 

37 

1 

20,612 

20,612 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

i 

39 

m        •>■•■•«•■«• 

1 

24,289 
2,576 

18.368 
8,828 

24,289 

2,725 

49,482 

02,799 

100.0 

94.5 

37.1 

9.5 

40 

100.0 

149 
31,114 
83,971 

5.5 
62.9 
90.5 

41 

100.0 

42 

43 

100.0 
100.0 

44 

1 

1 

45 

t 

11,624 

11,624 

100.0 

46 

100.0 

, 

47 

1 

1,186 
2,200 

1,186 
i                3,2U0 

100.0 
68.8 

1 

1..... 

48 

1,000 

31.2 

49 

loao 

50 

45.1  >               54.9 

[            155.637 

100,941 

!            256,578 

60.7 

39.3 

4%4 


4^ 


-RT^TOUT  Q«    *-'  COMMISSIOKBB  OF    LABOR. 

Tabia  \.— WS?0&^tON  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued 

Of  mBTosnioH  op  goods  xaoe,  ros  bach  ikditstbt,  bt 

nAIX»--Contin\ied. 


Muw 

gioal 
xmxD- 

Ur. 

1 

Industiy  «nd  State. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract.  pieoe>pTlce,  and 
public-aoconnt  systems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
Btote. 

Outside 

atau. 

TotaL 

1 

BTOVK  HOLLOW  WARS. 

Alabama 

1 

1 
1 
I 

1 
1 
1 

$7,000 

22,000 

5.643 

40,000 

48,300 

$68,000 

(«) 
127,096 

12,000 
107, 195 

60,000 

f75,000 
100,000 
129.690 

94,000 
112,838 
100,000 

48,300 

2 

IlllnoU 

3 

Indiana 

4 

Kentucky*,  .x. <............... ..«.. 

6 

Maryland 

6 

Ohio.. 

7 

Tennessee h. ....... 

Total 

7 

•  125,537 

« 374, 291 

509,828 

8TOTB8. 

Ore0en • 

8 

1 

1 

34,500 
88,000 

103,500 

138,000 
88,000 

9 

Temessee .» • 

Total 

2 

122,500 

103,500 

226,000 

TKAHtiro. 
Kentucky 

10 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

11 

TtirSIIITHINO,  COTPERSMITHnra,  AUD  8HKtT-XM»r 

WORKINQ. 

Aiianna                               ^    .....           i.^^x 

12 

California 

Iowa 

••••••••"•"* 

13 

14 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

15 

16 

New  Mexico 

17 

New  York 

18 

Pennsylvania 

19 

United  States  prisons 

Total 

. 

13 

TOBACCO  AND  CIOABS. 

Indiana 

20 

1 

1 
1 
I 

21 

82,052 

100,000 

724 

82,052 

120.000 

3,619 

22 

Ohio 

20.000 
2.895 

23 

4 

22,895 

182,776 

205,671 

1,721 

6,470 

153,003 

411,100 

26,450 

Virginia 

24 

I 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1,721 

6,870 

13,203 

25 

MaMachusetts 

« 

000 

139.800 
411,100 

20 

TUBPRNTIHE  AlTD  ROmW. 

Alabama •.«..... 

27 

Florida 

28 

Georgia 

26,450 

Total 

5 

39,653 

550.900 

590,553 

UMBRELLAS. 

Masaacbu  setts 

29 

1 
1 

2 

1 

20,000 
85,624 
20,257 

20,000 

90,130 

80,257 
5.350 

30 

WHIPS. 

West  Virginia 

4,506 

00,000 
6,350 

31 

WIRE  0O0D«. 

Ohio 

32 

Total 

3 

65,350 

20.257 

85,607 

a  Not  tnritidlBg  $100,000  worth  of  goods  ooaoeraiag  which  ttaers  is  no  rsoord  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Table  V*— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADB-Continued. 

C.--8T7MMA3T  0?  DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  HADE,  FOR  EACH  IKDUSTRT,  BT 

STATES — Continued. 


LeaM,  oontraot,  pi«oo- 

price,  and  public- 

aocoant  syitftms. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Valua  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

1  In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

9.3 

2.0 
M.7 

5.0 

40.0 

100.0 

90.7 

98.0 
35.3 
95.0 
60.0 

1 

2 
3 

4 

• .        .  •      . 

•••.*....  .•  .'  .     ..  .. 

[ 

5 

1 

6 

7 

1 

025.1 

«74.9 

25.0 
100.0 

75.0 

8 

9 

1 

54.2 

45.8 

1 
1 

^ 1 

1 

92,333 

200 
2,839 

240 

418 
5,816 

300 
2,740 

731 

$2,333 

200 

2,829 

240 

418 

5,816 

300 

21,411 

751 

900 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
12.8 
100.0 
100.0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

sis,  671 

87.2 

17 

18 

900 

19 

■" 

14.194                18,671 

32,885 

43.2 

56.8 

2,623 

2,623 

100.0 

20 

100.0 
83.3 
20.0 

21 

W.7 
80.0 

22 

23 



11.1 

88.9 

2,623 

2,623 

100.0 



100.0 

«0.7 

8.6 

24 

9.3 

91.4 
100.0 

8 

s 

41 

49 

16.3 

83.7 

25 
26 

1 

1 

27 

100.0 

t 

28 

«.7 

93.3 

1 

.    ',  .            ...1^     . 

loao 

95.0 
25.2 

29 

8.0 

74.8 
100.0 

•••••••••■■••• 

...   *%»••«*. 

30 

■••"••••••••■• 

31 

**'* 

1 : 

32 

1 

7«.3 

2a  7 

, 

1 1 

■                         . — 
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^^YO^t  of  ^^^    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 
Table  V,— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 


€.— STTHMABT  0?  DISPOBItlOH  OF  OO0D8  MADE,  POB  EACH  IVDT78TBT,  BT 

6TATE8— -Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
sam- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 


Industry  and  State. 


WOOD,  CUT  AND  SAWBD. 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Mississippi 

N orth  Cfarolina 

Texas 


Total 

WOODEX  OOODS,  MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  York 


ALL  XNDUSTRIKS. 


sippi . 
in... 


Alabama 

Arizona 

A  rk  ansae 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota, 

Misslssii 

Missoui 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons. 


Total. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
7 
2 
2 
5 

30 
1 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 
7 
7 

19 
5 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
5 
7 
1 

14 

30 
1 

10 
& 

15 
3 

41 
2 
2 

13 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 


296 


Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
public-account  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


Outside 
State. 


$284 
1,485 


2,397 


4,166 


111,928 


384,292 

275,120 

16,473 

93,560 

2,279 

10,231 


521,523 


0  505,766 

11,954 

27,668 

227,809 

6  140,071 

67,733 

46.226 

138,671 

500.129 

220,327 

1,285.490 

220,229 

495,  C43 


12,378 

247 

18,873 

75,263 

17,750 

2,160 

201,398 

256,278 

643.935 

34,500 

326.589 

14,100 

42,958 


468,518 

1,414,911 

6,453 

7,708 

231,710 

42,514 

12,556 

156,877 

34,871 


e  9, 325, 068 


11,107,275 


120,000 


392.375 
50,000 


851,100 
1,014,791 


0  1,196,485 

934,601 

346, 167 

70.000 

61,244,700 


266,000 
1,121,586 
233,952 
768,932 
350,000 


1,747,500 
"2i5,666 


116,000 
280.000 


528.004 
103,500 
36,833 
108,500 
121,802 


794. 775 

321,862 

752 

112,147 

1,431,540 


766,681 

763,000 

15,000 


Total. 


$284 
1,485 


2,397 


4,166 


1,219,203 


604,292 

275, 120 
16,473 

485,935 
62,279 
10,231 

851,100 
1,536,314 


2,100,711 
946,555 
373,835 
297,809 

1,389,143 

67,733 

312,226 

1,260,257 
734,081 
979,259 

1,635,490 
220,229 

2,242,543 


227,378 

247 

134,873 

355,263 

17,750 

2,160 

201,398 

256,278 

1,171.939 

138,000 

363, 422 

122,600 

164,760 


1,263,293 

1,736,773 

7,205 

119,855 

1,663,260 

42,514 

779,237 

919,877 

49,871 


^17, 520, 860 


27,248,761 


o  Not  including  $398,461  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
6  Not  including  $4,372  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Tablb  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 

€.— SXnaCABT  OF  DISPOSmOH  OP  GOODS  HADE,  FOB  EACH  IKBTTSTET,  BT 

8TATB8— -Concluded.         « 


LekM,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  pubfic- 
acoount  Bystems. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
Bute. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

ToUl. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

- 

t2,160 
275 

12.160 
275 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

100.0 
100.0 

2 

3 

2,445 

2,445 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

5 

42,120 

42,120 

100.0 

6 

. 

100.0 

47,000 

47,000 

100  0 

13 

11,208 

27,721 

35,000 

188. 335 

72,537 

8.700 

7,933 

14,923 

f3,860 

3,882 

11,206 
27,721 
35.000 

206.679 
72,817 
10,200 
7,933 
65,590 
23,250 

626,965 
15.967 

137,606 
83,528 

136,671 

280,852 
12,450 

210,950 
18, 175 
43.882 

279,610 
47,515 
90,039 

216, 106 

137,750 

3,646 

18,744 

-     6,571 

19.688 

137, 467 

30.907 

1,215,956 

512,433 
23.673 
63,498 
47.651 

188, 172 
55.026 

377,531 
31,472 
39,127 

372, 471 
18.871 
6,050 
33,998 
35.787 
31,525 
82,767 

.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.3 

99.6 

85.3 

100.0 

26.8 

99.7 

7 

9.2 

90.8 

8 

9 

76.2 
100.0 
100.0 

19.3 

4.4 

100.0 

2a  8 

10 

20,344 

280 

1,500 

9.7 
.4 

14.7 

11 

12 

80.7 
95.6 

13 

14 

40,667 

23,250 

600,814 

400 

30.302 

2,718 

7a  2 

100.0 

05.0 

2.5 

22.0 

a3 

15 

100.0 
66.1 

10 

33.9 

26.151 
15.567 

107,304 
80.810 

136.671 

156,064 
12,450 
30,950 
18, 175 
43,882 

126,118 
47.515 
83.163 

202,491 

88.330 

3,646 

18. 744 

3,995 

19,688 

118,282 
10.907 

373.283 
48,301 
23,673 
63, 498 
28,519 

168.046 
52, 170 
42.460 
29.432 
26,092 

212,471 
18.871 
6,050 
29,378 
25.427 
31,525 
82,767 

5.0 
97.5 
78.0 
96.7 

100.0 
65.6 

100.0 
14.7 

100.0 

100  0 
45.1 

100.0 
92.4 
93.7 
64.1 

100.0 

100.0 
60  8 

100.0 

86.0 

35.3 

30.7 

9.4 

100.0 

100.0 
59.8 
89.3 
94.8 
11.2 
93i5 
66.7 
57.0 

100.0 

100.0 
86.4 
71.1 

100.0 

17 
18 

a29.7 

1.3 

7.4 

76.5 

M0.1 

100.0 
14.8 
11.0 
68.1 
22.5 
78.6 

100  0 
22.1 

a  70. 3 
98  7 
92  6 
23  5 

&89.9 

19 
20 
21 

124,788 

44.4 

23 

180,000 

85.3 

24 

85.2 
89.0 
31.9 
77.5 
21.4 

25 

26 

153,492 

54.9 

27 

28 

6,876 
13,615 
49,420 

7  6 

6  3 

35.9 

29 
30 

77.9 

31 
33 

6.4 

100.0 

14.0 

21.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

54  9 

25.0 

89.9 

11.5 

26.1 

94.6 

33 

2,576 

39.2 

34 

86.0 
78.8 

35 

19.185 

20.000 

842.673 

464,132 

14  0 
64.7 
69.3 
90.6 

36 
37 
38 

39 

40 

45.1 
75.0 
10.1 
88.5 
73.9 

41 

19,132 

20.126 

2.856 

335,071 

2,040 

13.035 

160,000 

40.2 
10.7 

5.2 
88.8 

6.5 
3a3 

4a  0 

43 
43 
44 

45 

46 

37.1 
81.5 
89.6 

6.4 

13.9 

100.0 

1.6 
17.1 

ee.9 

62.9 
18.5 
10.4 
93.6 
86.1 

47 
48 
49 

50 

4,620 
10,360 

13.6 
28.9 

^51 
52 

98.4 
82.9 
30.1 

53 

100.0 

1 

54 

j. ........... 

55 

470, 180 

, 

470, 189 

100.0 

1 

56 

I 

C34.7 

^65. 3 

3,449,412  1        3,064,272           6,513,684 

53.0                 47.0 

c  Not  including  $402,833  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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A. 


^Y.Y0«1  Q^^     '^:^    COMMISSIONEB   OH    IrABOB. 
Tama  IT.— l>l&;f^)^=n!10N  OP  QOOOS^  MADS-^nlimM^. 


[For  explanation  of  tills  tabto,  see  p^  184.]' 


ateal 
num- 
bor 

State  aad  class. 

Inati- 
tflNtlona. 

1 

Lease,  contract,  pleoe-piice^  and 
pubiic-aocQant  ayatcma^ 

Value  eCgiteda  soU. 

WItWn 
State. 

OtiAsMe- 
State. 

Total. 

1 

ALABAKA. 

Penal 

I 

I 

1 

5 
2 

$111,906: 

334,296 

273,132 
1,986 

$1,107,275 
120,000< 

1 
18,219,203 

1 

1 

t 

504,292 

273,132 
1,988 

2 

AKiZOISX. 

Fenal 

3 

Penal 

4 

CALIFOBETTA. 

Penal - 

5 

Juvenile  Kelormatory 

Total 

7 

275. 12» 

2^5,129 

COLORADO. 
Vtm»]                                                                                  

A 

12,894 
3,579 

12,894 
3,579 

7     JuvonUo  Kcfomuitory 

1 

Total 

3 

16, 473 

16,473 

CONNECnCXIT. 

8  1  Fcntil ^ 

9  J^m'cnilo  llrlormatory 

Q 
1: 

92,77© 
790 

376,000' 
16,375 

468,770 
17.1G5 

10 
11 

ToUl 

7 

03,569 

392.375 

485,935 

TiT.L\VlAJLZ. 

Penal. ^. 

t 
1: 

775 

1,504 

50,000^ 

50,775 
L504 

J:utW^nile  Keformatory .  - . ,...^. . 

Total 

*■  ^r.i 

I 

I 

2,279 

50,000 

52,279 

12 
13 

IMSmUCT  OF  CO£t/2CBZA. 

Penal ^ 

Jnvaniie  Heform»torv 

'16,231 

10,231 

Total 

2 

10,231 

10,231 

14 
15 

rLORI3A, 

Penal ^ ,., 

5 

X 

5 

1 

521,529 

851,100' 
1,014,791 

851,100 
1,536,314 

GEORGIA. 

Penal 

IG 

IDAHO. 

Penal ^ 

ILLINOBJ.. 

Ponal 

Jav<«iHo  Hefonwrtory 

17 
4« 

0477,939 

27,826 

a  1,152, 581 
43,904 

2,028,981 
71,730 

19 
20 

Tot^l 

a 

«»5a5,7G6 

9 1, 196. 48& 

2:100.711 

iNDiAarA. 

Ponal 

Juvenilo  ilt;£orniat(M:y ^ 

4 
1 

11,954 

934,601 

946,5.'i5 

---- 

Total 

5 

11.954  1        934,601 

946,555 

a  Xot  including  $398,401  worth  of  goods  cona*ming  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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TABUi  v.— DISPOSmON  OF  GOODS  MA£M£--CQiitinued. 

li«—ffir]aiAmT  or  BiepoBrnox  ov  mops  xaio,  tor  sa<«  bxaib,  B¥ 

[For  «acptea*tk>a  of  this  t»bto  mo  p.  184.} 


Leaao,  contnet.  pieeo- 
price»  and  public- 
account  ayatema. 

Stato-aae  and  public  worka  and  waya  aystems. 

i<inal- 

T»um- 

ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  gooda  used.                      Per  cent  of  gooda  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outaide 
State. 

Ininatltu- 
tion. 

In  other  inr 
atltntions. 

Total. 

In  inatitu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

d.2 

fiOiS 

«U,208 

27,721 

38,000 

141,707 
46,628 

fix, 208 

27,721 

35,000 

162,051 
46,638 

100.0 

^              100.0 

100.0 

87.4 

loaa 

1 

2 

76.2 
100.0 

loao 

28.8 

12.6 

3 

120,344 

4 

5 

100.0 

188,335 

20,344 

208,679                   90.3 

9.7 

100.0 
100.0 

35,458 
37,079 

..., 35,458 

280               37,360 

100.0 
9^3 

.'7' 

6 

7 

100.0 

72.537 

280  '              72,817 

99.6 

.4 

4.6 

80.2 
05.4 

4,500 

4,200 

1,600 

6,000 
4,200 

75.0 

loa*^ 

25.0 

8 
0 

19.3 

80.7 

8.700 

1,500 

10,200 

85.3 

14.7 

1.5 
100.0 

98.5 

«.429 
1,504 

6,429 
1,504 

loao 

UX>.0 

10 

11 

4.4 

95.  ft 

7,983 

7,983 

100.0 

4,966 
9,967 

40,667 

45,623 
9,967 

10.9 
100.0 

89.1 

12 

mo 

13 

100.0 

14,923 

40,667                55,500 

26.8 

73.2 

100.0 
6&1 

23,250 

500,814 

400 

30,302 

23,2S0 

526,965 

15,967 

84.325 
53,281 

100.0 

95.0 

2.5 

35.9 

14 

3.i.9 

2B,I5t 

15,567 

54,023 
53.281 

5.0 

97.5 

64.1 
100.0 

15 
10 

a29.3 
38.8 

a  70. 7 
61.2 

17 
18 

a2n.7                aTO.3 

107,804 

30,302               137.606 

78.0 

22.0 

1.3                  98.7 

29  849 
50,061 

2,718 

32,567 
50,961 

91.7 
IOOlO 

8.3 

19 
20 

1.3                  98.7                80.810 

2,718  ;              83,528 

96. 7                    3. 3 

600  1KR^0«I  Qt    *^       ^     COMMISSIOKEB   OF   LABOB. 

Tahlr  \.— I>1SPO&*^ON  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 

D.— «U1CMABY  07  BISVOSl^OH  OF  GOODS  HADE,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

CLASSES— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

State  and  class. 

Tnsti- 
tutions. 

Lease,  contract,  pleoe-prtoe,  and 
public-account  systems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

1 

IOWA. 

Penal 

2 

1 

123,600 
4,068 

1346,167 

<369,767 
4,068 

2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

27,668 

346,167 

373,835 

KANSAS. 

Ponal 

3 

2 

1 

226,173 
1,636 

70,000 

296,173 
1,636 

4 

J  uvenilo  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

227,809 

70,000 

297,809 

KKNTUCKY. 
Ppnal    .    _            , ,                   ,  .    . ,    -  - , 

5 

2 

1 

140,071 

1,244,700 

1,384,771 
4,372 

6 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

M40,071 

ft  1,244.700 

1,389,143 

LOUISIANA. 

Penal 

7 

1 

5 
2 

67,733 

42,838 
3,388 

67,733 

291,838 
20,388 

8 

MAINE. 

Penal 

249,000 
17,000 

9 

Juvenile  Reformatory , 

Total 

7 

46,226 

266.000 

312,226 

MARYLAND. 

Penal 

10 

3 
4 

123,380 
15,282 

905,904 
125,502 

1,119,383 
140,874 

11 

Juvenile  lieformatory 

Total 

7 

138.671 

1.121,586 

1,260,257 

MASSACmrSETTS. 

Penal 

12 

19 

4 

1 

fi00,129 

217,600 
2,637 

233,952 
758,932 

734,061 

976,622 
2,637 

13 

MICHIGAN. 

14 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

5 

220,327 

758.932 

979,259 

MINNESOTA. 

15 

3 

1 

1,283,924 
1,666 

350,000 

1,633,924 
1,566 

16 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

4 

1,285,490 

350,000 

1,635,490 

MISSISSIPPI. 

17 

1 

2 
2 

220,229 

485,850 
9,193 

220,229 

2,233,350 
9,193 

18 

MISSOURI. 

Penal 

1,747,500 

19 

Juvenile  Roforiuatory 

Total 

4 

495,043 

1,747,500 

2,242,543 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

20 

1 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE-Continued. 

D.-— eirXKAllT  07  DISFOBinOH  OF  GOODS  KADB,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

GLASSES — Continued. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  publlc- 
accoiint  systems. 

Btato-ase  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 

glnal- 
mun- 
ber. 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
Stotc. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  Institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

6.4 
100.0 

93.6 

fOB.386 
38,285 

$96,386 
.  38,285 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

a 

1 

7.4 

07.fi 

136.671 

1 

136,671 

100.0 

76.4 
100.0 

23.6 

147,023 
9,041 

$124,788 

271,811 
9,041 

54.1 

100.0 

45l9 

3 
4 

76. 5  !               23. 5 

156,064 

124,788 

280.852 

556 

44.4 

10.1 

so.  ft 

7,660 
4,800 

7,660 
4,800 

100.0 
100.0 

5 

(«)          !          («) 

6 

»10. 1 

6fl0.0  1 

12,450 

12,450 

100.0 

100.0 

14.7 
16.6 

30.950 

4,602 
13,483 

180,000 

210,960 

4,602 
13,483 

14.7 

100.0 
100.0 

85.3 

7 

8&3 
83.4 

8 

9 

14.8 

85.2 

18, 175 

18,176 

100.0 



11.0 
10.8 

89.0 
89.2 

13,916 
29,966 

13,916 
29,966 

100.0 
100.0 

10 

U 

11.0 

fto.n 

43.882 

43,882 

100.0 

(W.1 

22.3 
100.0 

31.9 

77,7 

126,118 

35,962 
11,553 

153,492 

279,610 

35,962 
11,553 

45l1 

100.0 
100.0 

54.9 

13 
13 

14 

1 

22.  5  1                77. 5 

47,515 

47.515 

100.0 

78.  G 
100.0 

21.4 

63,518 
19,645 

6,876 

70,394 
19,645 

90.2 
100.0 

9.8 

15 
16 



78.6 

21.4 

83,163 

6,876 

90,039 

92.4  !                 7.6 

100.0 

21.8 
100.0 

202,491 

44,000 
44,330 

13,615 
49,420 

216, 106 

93,420 
44,330 

93.7 

47.1 
100.0 

6.3 
52.9 

17 

78.2 

1     .       . 

18 
19 

1 

22.1  1                77.9 

88.  a.-* 

1              49.420 

137,7.'50 

1                 64.1                 35.9 

■ 

3,C4C 

■ 

3,646 

!               100.0 

1 
t 

20 

b  Not  including  $4,372  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Tablx  Y.— DISFOSrnON  OF  GOODS  MADE-<}oiitiiHied. 

D.-— eiTXHAUT  OF  lOBPOfmOV  OF  GOODS  KASB,  F0&  BACH  KTATB,  BT 

GLASSB8— OoDtimied. 


ginal 
mm- 
ber 

State  ADd  dam. 

Isat&> 
totiona. 

Lease,  contract,  ptooe-prlee,  and 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

witmn 

State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

1 

NXBBAflKA. 

Fenal .....  . - ,...r.. 

1 
I 

$10,000 
2,378 

1215,000 

8225,000 
2,378 

2 

.TtivftnijA  RnfomiatorT 

Total 

2 

12,378 

215,000 

227,378 

NSVAOA. 

T^wMl 

3 

1 

4 
1 

247 

17,823 
1,050 

247 

123,823 
11,050 

4 

NEW  HAJfPflHUB. 

P«nftl ....    , 

106,000 
10,000 

5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

mw  jamasY. 
Penal 

5 

18.873 

116.000 

134,873 

6 

1 

66,100 
9,163 

273,000 
7,000 

330,100 
16, 163 

7 

JaTenile  RefonnatorT 

Total 

7 

75,263 

280,000 

355,263 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Penal 

8 

1 

13 

1 

17,760 
2,  ICO 

. 

17,760 
2,160 

9 

MEW  YOEK. 

P«n»l , 

10 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 



14 

2.160 

2,100 

Penal 

11 

30 

I 

10 

2 

1 

201,308 

256,278 

G43,93» 

34,500 

201,398 

256,278 

1,171,939 

138,000 

12 

• 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fisnal 

13 

OHIO. 

Penal 

528,004 
109,500 

14 

OREGON. 

P^ial 

15 

Total 

3 

34,500 

103.500 

138,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PniMJ . .    

16 

13 
2 

3aB,5» 

36,833 

363^422 

17 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

15 

326.589 

36.833 

363,422 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Ponal 

18 

2 

14,100 

106,500 

122,600 

19 

Total 

1 

3 

14,100 

108,500 

122,600 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Penal 

20 

41 

1 

1 

42,958 

121,802 

164,760 

21 

Penal 

22 

Juvenile  Kefonnatory 

Total 

2 

:  ••  1 \ 
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Ik 

V.-^SiSF€)6FnQN  OT  GOODS  MAIHS-<OmiiiiiM(L 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  publkN 
aMouBt  jy  ateme. 

Stat»-uae  and  pablic  works  and  ways  systems. 

&oak 
nucoi- 

Per  cent  of  goods  aoUL 

Vakn  of  goods  used. 

F^oent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
Stttte. 

Outside 
State. 

lu  tautitn- 
tfam. 

In  atber  In- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

44 

loe.o 

o&a 

112,719 
6,025 

812,719 
6,025 

IflO.O   

1 

100.0 

2 

5.4 

04.6 

18.744 

I             18,744 

100.0 

lOkO 

14.4 
9.5 

85. 0 
go.  5 

3,996 

12.913 
0,775 

t2,576 

6,571 

12,913 
6,775 

60.8 
100.0 

?9.2 

3 

4 

180.0 

5 

14.0                  86.0 

19,«B8   

19,688 

100.0  ! 

19.5 
66.7 

80.5 
43.3 

87,454 
30,831 

19,185 

106,636 
30,831 

82.0 
100.0 

1&» 

6 

7 

21.2 

78.8 

118,288 

19,185 

137,467 

80. 0  t                14.0 

]«ao 

100.0 



10,907 

329, 31A 
43,967 

20^000 
842,673 

30,907 

i,ni,gs9 

43,967 

36.3 
28.1 

lOiha 

647 
71. 9> 

8 
9 

10 

.............. 

100.0 

373,288 

842,673 

1,215,066 

30.7  1               69.3 

100.0 

1C0.0 

54.9 

25.0 

4S,X)t 

23,673 

63, 4W 

14,799 
13,730 

464^32 

19,132 

512,433 

29,673 

63,498 

33.931 
13,729 

9.4 
168.0 

Vk% 

11 
12 

45.1 
Z5.a 

168.0 

43.6 
100.0 

13 

50.4 

14 
15 

25. 0                  75. 0 

28,519 

K>.1» 

47.661 

50.8  1                40.2 

1 
1 

80.9^                 10.1 

110>66f 
57,:*5 

19,636 

491 

130-,  296 
67.876 

84. «» 
9'J.2 

15.1 
.8 

16 
17 

89i9                 10.1 

16i«04ft 

20,126 

lii8,172 

80. 3                  10. 7 

11.5 

88.5 

31,377 
20,7% 

1,300 
1,556 

32,677 
22,349 

M.0 
O^LO 

4.0 
7.0 

18 
Ifl 

U.5|                88. 5 

52.170 

2,896 

55,026 

918 

5.2 

26.1 

73.9 

42,460 

25,325 

4,107 

29.432 

= 

335,071 

1,000 
1,040 

377,531 

26,325 
5,147 

11.2 
96.2 

88.8 
3.8 

20 
21 

79.8                  20.2 

22 

. 

2.040 

31,472 

93.5 

6.5 

504 


^^YOKi  ot  t!^      ^^Mmissioneb  of  labob. 

.— D1SP0SJ^^>?  OF  GOODS  MADE— Contmued. 


TabubT. 


S>. 


OT  iyU»0«TtlO)sr  07  OOOBB  mads,  tor  bach  8TATB,  BT 

Cl«Aa8B8— Oonduded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 
ber. 

State  and  clasa. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lease,  contract,  piece-price,  and 
publiC'Hiocoant  systems. 

Value  of  goods  sold. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

Total. 

1 

TKNNEflSEB. 

Penal 

2 

12 
1 

1468,518 

1,397,663 
17,248 

1794,775 
321,862 

11,263,293 

1,719,625 
17,248 

2 

TEXAS^ 

Vt>J\fi} ,        -.r,r. 

3 

J u venile  Rcf ormatorv 

Total 

13 

1.414,911 

321,862 

1,736,773 

UTAH. 

P4»nal .....                   T .  -  -  -  T 

4 

1 
1 

6,356 
97 

752 

7,108 
97 

5 

JiivnnilA  Rnfnnnii.tnrv 

Total 

2 

6,453 

752 

7,205 

VXBIIONT. 
Pppftl            ,                   ,       ,    

6 

2 

1 

992 
6,716 

105,860 
6,287 

106,852 
13,003 

7 

Juvenile  Reformatorv ■ 

Total 

3 

7,708 

112, 147 

119,855 

vaocnA. 
Penal 

8 

1 

2 

1 

231,710 
42,514 

1,431,540 

1,663,250 
42,514 

0 

WA8HIN0TON. 

Ponal . ,---,-,.,  ^ .--.,,- . 

10 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

42,514 

42.514 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Penal 

11 

1 

1 

12,556 

766,681 

779,237 

12 

Total 

2 

12,550 

766,681 

779,237 

WISCONSIN. 

Penal 

13 

2 
1 

156,877 

763,000 

919,877 

14 

Total 

*' 

3 

156,877 

763,000 

919,877 

WYOMING. 

Penal 

15 

1 

2 

257 
39 

34,871 

15,000 

49,871 

16 

UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Penal 

17 

ALL  STATES. 

Penal 

09,204,728 
b  120, 340 

« 17, 294,702 
6  226,158 

26,897,801 
350,870 

48 

Total 

296 

c0,325,068 

c  17, 520,860 

27,248,761 

^ 

a  Not  including  $398,461  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
6  Not  including  $4,372  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 


D.—smaiABT 


or  BisFOsinoir  of  goods  kaoe,  for  bach  state,  bt 

CLASSBS— Concluded. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  publio- 
account  systems. 

Stata-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber 

Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
Bute. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

37.1 

81.3 
100.0 

62.9 
18.7 

1 

126,002 

196,371 
16,100 

113,035 
160,000 

139,127 

356,371 
16,100 

66.7 

55.1 
100.0 

33.3 
44.9 

1 

2 
3 

81.5 

18.5 

212,471 

1^0,000 

372,471 

57.0 

.     43.0 

8».4 
100.0 

10.6 

15,863 
3,008 

15,863 
3,006 

100.0 
100.0 

4 

5 

89.6                 10.4 

18,871 

18,871 

100.0 

.9 
51.6 

99.1 
48. 4 

2,850 
3,200 

2,850 
3,200 

100.0 
100.0 

6 

7 

6.4 

93.6 

6,050 

6,050 

100.0 

13.9 
100.0 

86.1 

29,378 

13,821 
11,606 

4,620 

7,212 
3,148 

33,996 

21.033 
14,754 

86w4 

65.7 
78.7 

13.6 

C4.3 
21.3 

ft 
9 

10 

100.0 

25.427 

10.360 

35,787 

71.1 

28.9 

1.6 

96.4 

15,351 
16, 174 

15,351 
16,1(4 

100.0 
100.0 

11 

12 



1.0 

98.4 

31,525 

31,525 

100.0 

17,1 

82.9 

56,240 
24,527 

58.240 
24,527 

100.0 
100.0 

13 

.....••••*••. 

14 

.. 

17.1                  82.9 

82.767 

82.767 

100.0 

*••■••««>■.>-> 

60.9 

30.1 

15 

470,189 

2,812,825 
636,587 

470,189 

5,870,582 
643,102 

100.0 

47.9 
99.0 

16 

0  34.7 
634.7 

065^3 
666.3 

3,057,767 
6,515 

52.1 
1.0 

17 
18 

j             C34.7                C65.3 

3,449,412 

3,064,272 

.    6,513,684 

53.0 

47.0 

c  Not  including  $402,833  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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B.i£¥oia  o^  ^^^      CJoMMiasiairBB  of  labor. 

Tabia  \.— IftSPOfi^^'^lOj^  OP  GOODS  MADB-Omtioiied. 


CLAM,  BT 


[For  oplMiatlca  9i  tMv  tebto,  m»  p.  IM.) 


num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
^ 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4L 
42 
43 
41 
45 
46 
47 
43 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


dwHi  «nd  9tate. 


PENAL. 


Alabama. 

Arixona 

Aritansas. . ........... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dolaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinoifl 


iMtl- 

to- 


lowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Loalsfama , 

tfaine 

MarjUmd 

MassBchu8ctt.<i 

Michigan 

Miimesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Ne-w  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Orvtgon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  laland 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

TennesKB 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W  y  om  i  ng 

United  States  prisons. 


Total 


JUVKNILK  REFOmKATOST. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut , 

Delaware....... 

District  of  Columbia . 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mar>'land 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


1 
1 
1 
S 
I 
• 
1 
1 

s 
a» 

1 

6 

4 

a 

2 
2 
1 
5 
3 

19 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
I 

13 

30 
I 

10 
2 

13 
2 

41 
1 
2 

12 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


Lease,  contract, 
pttb>ie<«ocoTmt 


icB,  and 


Value  oi  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


$111,928 


384,292 

273,133 

»,804 

92,770 

775 


Outside 
State. 


$1,107,275 


Total. 


$1,219,203 


120,000 


521,523 


•  477.939 

U,964 

23. GOO 

226,173 

140,071 

67,733 

42,838 

123,389 

500, 12» 

217,600 

1,283,924 

220,229 

485.850 

10,000 

247 

17,823 

06,100 

17.750 

2.160 

201, 3M 

256.278 

043,935 

34.500 

326.589 

14.100 

42,958 


376,000 
50,080 


504,292 
373,132 

12, 8M 
468,770 

51^775 


851,100 
1,014,791 


» 1,152. 581 

934,601 

346.167 

70,000 

1,244,700 

249,000 
995,994 
2S3.9JKr 
758,932 
350,000 


1,747,500 
215,000 


109.000 
273,000 


468.518 

J,397.(i<;} 

$.356 

992 

251,710 

42.514 

12,556 

156.877 

34,871 


528.004 
lCa.5QQ 
36,833 
108^500 
121,802 


794.775 

331,863 

7S2 

105.860 

1,431,540 


706,fc«l 

703.000 

15.000 


851,100 
1,636,314 

*2*d28,*98r 
940,555 
309,767 
296,173 

1,384,771 

67,733 

291,838 

1,119,383 
734,001 
976,622 

1,633,924 
220,229 

2,233,350 

225.000 

247 

123,833 

339,100 

17,750 

2, 100 

201,398 

256,278 

1,171,939 
138,000 
363,422 
122,600 
164,760 


257  o  9. 304. 728  al7,294.702 


2 

2 


1.988 

3,579 

790 

1.504 

10.231 

77,826 


4,068 
1.636 

3,388 

15,282 

2.fi37 

1,566 


16,375 
43,904" 


17.000 
125,592 


1.263,293 

1,719.525 

7,108 

106,852 

1,663,290 

42,514 

779,237 

919,877 

49,871 


26.897.891 


1.988 

3,579 

17,165 

1.504 

10,231 

71,730 


4,068 
1,636 
4.372 
20,388 
140.874 
2,637 
1,566 


•Not  induding  $398,461  worth  of  goods  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 
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Tamjj  v.— disposition  OF  GOODS  MADE— Continued. 


07  Ksposmov  or  ooobs  hade,  yob  each  glabs,  bt 

STATES. 


[For  explanatton  of  this  table,  see  p.  184.] 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  pubiio- 
accoont  systema. 


Per  cent  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


9.3 


76.2 
100.0 
100.0 

19.8 
1.5 


33.9 


3 

,3 

4 

4 

1 
,0 


o29. 

1. 

6. 

76. 

10. 

100. 

14-7 

11.0 

68.1 

22.3 

78.6 

100. 0 

21.8 

4.4 

100.0 

14.4 

19.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

54.9 

25.0 

89.9 

11.6 

26.1 


37.1 

81.3 

89.4 

.9 

13.9 

100.0 

1.6 

17.1 

69.9 


«34.7 


Outside 

State. 


100.0 
100.0 
4.6 
100.0 
100.0 
38.8 


100.0 
100.0 

16.6 

10.8 

100.0 

100.0 


90.8 


23.8 


80.2 

96.5 


100.0 
66.1 


a  70. 7 
98.7 
93.6 
23.6 
89.9 


85.3 
89.0 
31.9 
77.7 
21.4 


78.2 
05.6 


85.6 
80.5 


45.1 
75.0 
10.1 
88.5 
73.9 


62.9 
18.7 
10.6 
99.1 
86.1 


98.4 
82.9 
30.1 


a65.3 


95.4 


61.2 


(^) 


83.4 
83.2 


State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 


Value  of  goods  used. 


In  institu- 
tion. 


111,206 

27,721 

35,000 

141,707 

36,458 

4,500 

6,429 

4,956 


26,151 
15,507 
54,023 

«0«r|  cMV 

98,386 

147,023 

7,650 

30,950 

4,692 

13,916 

126,118 
35,962 
63,518 

202,491 
44,000 
12,719 
3,905 
12,913 
87,461 
10,607 

329,316 
48,301 
23,673 
63,498 
14,799 

110,661 
31,377 
42,460 
25,325 
26.0&2 

196,371 
15,863 
2,850 
29.378 
13,821 
15,351 
58,240 


470, 180 


2.812.825 


In  other  in- 
stitutions. 


t20,344 


1,500 


40,667 

23,290 

500,814 

40O 

30,302 

2,718 


124,788 


180,000 


153,492 


6,876 
13,615 
49,420 


2,576 


19,185 

20,000 

842,673 

464,132 


19,132 

19,635 

1,300 

335,071 

1,000 

13.035 

160.000 


4.620 
7,212 


3,057.757 


46,628 

37,079 

4,200 

1,504 

9,967 

53.281 

60,961 

38,285 

9,041 

4,800 

13,483 

29,066 

11,553 

19,645 


280 


Total. 


111,206 
27,721 
36,000 

168,051 

36,458 

6,000 

6,429 

45,623 

23,250 

626,965 
15,967 
84,326 
32,567 
96,386 

271,811 
7,650 

210,960 

4,692 

13,916 

279,610 
35,962 
70,394 

216,106 

93,420 

12,719 

6,571 

12,l;13 

106,636 

30,907 

1,171,989 

612,433 
23,673 
63,498 
33,931 

130,296 
32,677 

377,531 
26,325 
39,127 

356,371 
15,863 
2,860 
33,998 
21,033 
15,351 
68,240 


470, 18L1 


Per  cent  of  goods  uaod. 


In  institu- 
tion. 


5.870.582 


46,628 

37,359 

4,200 

1,504 

9,967 

63.281 

50,961 

38,285 

9,041 

4,800 

13,483 

29,966 

11,553 

19,645 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

87.4 
100.0 

75.0 
100.0 

10.9 


5.0 
97.5 
64.1 
91.7 

100.0 
54.1 

100.0 
14.7 

100.0 

100.0 
46.1 

100.0 
90.2 
93.7 
47.1 

100.0 
60.8 

100.0 
82.0 
35.3 


1 
4 

0 
0 


28. 

9. 

100. 

100. 

43.6 

84.9 

96.0 

11.2 

96.2 

66.7 

55.1 

100.0 

100.0 

86.4 

65.7 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 


47.9 


100.0 
99.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


In  other  in- 
stitutions. 


12.0 


25.0 


89.1 

100.0 

tt5.0 

2.6 
36.9 

8.3 


46.9 

85.3 

54.9 

9.8 

6.3 

62.9 

39.2 

18.0 
64.7 
71.9 
90.6 

56.4 
16.1 

4.0 
88.8 

3.8 
33.3 
44.9 


13.6 
34.3 


52.1 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

do 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


^  Not  reported. 
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B^POTSLTJ  05  "^         COMMI88IONEB   OF   LABOR, 

Tabia  \.— BIS^VOSVtlON  OF  GOODS  MADE-Ooncluded. 

-SmCMABY  0¥   SIBPOfltnOH  07  OOODB  HADE,  70B  EACH  CLASS,  BT 

STATES — Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 
18 


Class  and  State. 


JUVKNILE  BEFOSXATOBY— COnoluded. 


Missoari 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
Soath  Dakota.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 


Grand  total. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


39 


Lease,  contract,  pieoe-prioe,  and 
public-account  systems. 


Value  of  goods  sold. 


Within 
State. 


99,193 


2,378 
1,050 
9,163 


Outside 
State. 


110,000 
7,000 


17,248 

97 

6,716 


0  120,340 


257 
39 


296 


6  9,204,728 
0  120,340 


e0,325,068 


6,287 


a  226, 158 


617,294,702 
0  226,158 


el7,520,800 


Total. 


99,193 


2,378 
11,050 
16,163 


17,248 

97 

13,003 


350,870 


26,897,891 
350,870 


27,248,761 


oNot  including  94,372  worth  of  goods,  concerning  which  there  Is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 

6  Not  including  $398,461  worth  of  goods,  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 

Table  VI.— RECEIPTS. 


A.— BECEIPTS,  BT  IHSTITirTIOKS. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  184, 185.] 


In- 

State and  institution. 

Control. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

Amount  received  from— 

stitu- 
tion 
No. 

SUte. 

County. 

City. 

1 

ALABAMA. 

State  Prison  System 

State . . . 

1 

AJUZOKA. 

Territorial  Prison 

Tor 

State... 

State... 
State... 
Co 

92,875 

8,412 

8,561 
381,083 

958,246 

1 

ABK.\NSA9. 

state  Penitentiary 

1 

CALIFORNIA. 

state  Prison  at  Folsom 

140,857 
322,271 

2 

State  Prison  at  San  Quentin 

San  Bernardino  Co.  Jail 

3 

9i2.265 

4 

San  Francisco  Co.  Jail,  No.  2 

Los  Anjrelea  Citv  Jail 

Co.  and 

city. 
City 

# 

c 939. 245 
29,127 

5 

6 

Preston  School  of  Industry 

Whlttier  State  School 

State . . . 

07 

46,167 
95,288 

7 

State...)              153 

a  Including  91,477,  deposits  by  convicts. 
6  Including  91,495,  deposits  by  convicts. 
e  Including  94,589,  deposits  by  convicts. 
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Table  V.— DISPOSITION  OF  GOODS  MADB-Concluded. 

E.— SXniMABT  07   DISPOBinOK  OP  GOODS  HADE,  FOB  SAOH  GLA88,  BT 

STATES — Concluded. 


Lease,  contract,  piece- 
price,  and  pubuc- 
aooount  systema. 

State-use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems. 

Mar- 

Per cent  of  goods  sold. 

Value  of  goods  used. 

Per  cent  of  goods  used. 

ginal 
num- 

Within 
State. 

Outside 
State. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Total. 

In  institu- 
tion. 

In  other  in- 
stitutions. 

ber. 

100.0 

$44,330 

3,646 

6,025 

6,775 

30,831 

43,067 

13,720 

67,385 

20,793 

4,107 

16,100 

3,008 

3,200 

11,606 

16,174 

24,527 

$44,330 

3,646 

6,025 

6,775 

30,831 

43,967 

13,720 

67,876 

22,340 

6,147 

16,100 

3,008 

3,200 

14,754 

16, 174 

24,527 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.2 

93.0 

79.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

78.7 

100.0 

100.0 

• 

1 

2 

100.0 

9.5 

66.7 

3 

90.5 
43.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$401 
1,556 
1,040 

0.8 

7.0 

20.2 

8 

9 

10 

100.0 

100.0 

51.6 

11 

12 

48.4 

13 

3,148 

21.3 

14 

15 

16 

■ 

a34.7 

a66.3 

636,587 

6,515 

643,102 

99.0 

1.0 

634.7 
*34.7 

6  65.3          2,812.825 
a65.3              636,587 

3,057,757 
6,515 

5,870,582 
643,102 

47.9 
99.0 

52.1 
1.0 

17 
18 

e34.7 

€65.3 

3,449,412 

3,064,272 

6,613,684 

63.0 

47.0 

cNot  Including  $408,833  worth  of  goods,  concerning  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  locality  of  sale. 


Table  VI.— RECEIPTS. 


A.— BECEIPTS,  BT  XHSTITUTIONS. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.184, 185.] 


Amount  received  from 

— 

Other       United 
States.   :   States. 

Con- 
tractors. 

Qoods 
sold. 

State  for 
worlc 
dono. 

crnnery,    .ourees. 

$343,664 

$16,053 

1 

1 

$4,399 

1 

$343       at2..%5  i 

91,631 

53,024 

22.926 
204,816 

6,005 

738 
10,8(>3 

889 

6  8,824 

c 14, 930 

14^3 

, 

/383 

1,968 

•••••*««•• 

600 

d  Included  in  receipts  from  city. 
€  Including  receipts  from  county. 
/  DepoBita  by  oonvicta. 


Total. 


Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 


In- 
stitu- 
tion 
No. 


I-  < 


$259,717  *  $77,687 


f5.353 


160,660 


1&3,234 
652,880 
12,265 
39,391. 

29,127 
46,5riO 
97,876 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
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BEPOBX   or   THIB   COMMISSIONEB   OF  LABOB. 


Tablb  ¥K»— &fiCEIFTS-06iitii»iea. 
AA—XBGSmS,  BT  mnrVTIOm — Contmued. 


In- 

State  and  inaatution. 

Coalrol. 

Caahon 
hand. 

BtltU- 

tion. 
No. 

State. 

Couttty, 

aty. 

1 

COt-OBAIK). 

State  IHmitfffit  iarv         

8tat«... 
State... 

16,357 

tiao,85i 

51,81& 
42,109 

34,278 
e 18, 468 
c  27, 276 

e3,220 
€25,970 

C8.240 

63,704 

L 

► 

2 

Stat«»  iMliiatTial  Scboot 

3 

State  Reformatorv 

State... 

State . . . 
Co 

8,321 
4,117 

1 

COMNKCTICUT. 

State  Prtson. 

FairtWd  Co.  Jail 

Hartford  Co.  Jatt 

MWdtesex  Co.  Jail 

New  HaTon  Co.  JaB -.-.-. 

2 

e9?,064 

C615 
•  ».0B4 

X'"  • 

3 

Co 

4 

Co 

Co 

5 

6 

Windham  Co.  Jail ,. 

Co 

»* 
1 

School  for  Bovs «. 

State... 
Co 

CItv 

1,112 

^           1,480 
1,218 

1 

DSUL'frARE. 

Newcftstl«  Co.  Wofibouse 

Ferris  Indrtstrial  School 

DisnucT  or  Columbia. 

Waablngton  Asylum  Workhouae... 
Reform  School 

39,353 
5,000 

2 

1 

$48,273 

44,052 

2 

City  (•) . 

1 

TLOBXDA. 

State  Prison  System 

2 

Daral  Co.  ConTtct  Camp 

Lessee.. 

1 

3 

Ew«fi.mhiA  ro.  Jail 

Co 

. . 

14.727 
14,848 

7,787 

4 

IlUlaboro  Co.  Jail 

Suwanee  Co.  Jail 

Co 

5 

Co 

50 

1 

GEORGIA. 

state  Convict  Camp  at  Albany 

StaU*  Convict  Camp  at  Chattahoo- 
chee. 

State   Convict   Camps   at    Rising 
Fawn,  Cole  City,  and  Sagar  HiU. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Durham  . . . 

Slata  Convket  Camp  at  Exypt. 

• 
Lessee . . 

n 

Lessee .. 

3 

Lessee.. 

1 

4 

Lessee .. 

5 

T,4^fMKWI 

...   ... 

6 

SlAtA  Convifit  Camn  at  Farsro 

Lesaea .. 

1 

7  j  State  Convict  Camp  at  Hcftrtseaae. 

8  1  State  Convict  Camna  at  Jakin  and 

Lessee .. 

1 

Lsasee.. 

1 1 

9 

Blakely. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Lela. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Lookout 

Mountain. 
State  Convict  Camps  at  Pitts  and 

Worth. 
State  Convict  Camp  at  Savannah.. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Worth 

State  Convict  Farm 

Lessee.. 

***      ****** 

10 

Lessee.. 

11 

Lessee . . 

12 

Lessee.. 

13 

Lessee . .  i .  - - . 

1                      1 

14 

State . . . 

3,826 

15 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Bibb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 

8.242 
40,000 
13,000 
32,000 
14,000 

16 

Co 

17 

Burke  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Farm 

Co ' 

18 

Co 1 

19 

Co ' 

1 

20 

Decatur  Co.  Convict  Cazni>. 

Lessee ..' 

21 

Dekalb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 1 

12, 718 

22 

Dougherty  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Earlv  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co ' 

6,000 

Zi 

Lessee . . ' 

24 

Floyd  Co.  C-on vict  Camp. 

Co 1 

'     9.500 

103,877 

0.000 

5»600 

ii,ao2 

25 

Fullon  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Co 

26 

Glynn  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 

27 

Lowndes  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Muscogee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richmond  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Atlanta  City  Stockado 

Co ' 

28 

Co 1 

29 

Co 

29,494 

1. ...!".  .... 

30 

'  City 

1          44,453 

•  Tncludiw?  $!}3,5M,  deposits  by  convicts. 
b  Including  $1,804,  depoaita  by  ooavicts. 
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TABWft  Yl»— ItB01JPTS--<)witinued. 
A*— BBCHZPTS»  BT  I]iBXRTOOHt--OoDtiitu«d. 


V 

Amount  received  from 

— 

Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 

II^ 

Other 
States. 

United 
States. 

tractom. 

Goods 
sold. 

State  for 
work 
done. 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc 

Allotiier 

sources. 

1 

Total. 

atitn- 

tioa 

No. 

"iV/XBR 

11.074 
238 

$12,804 

0625,423 

793 

»2,2G0 

225 
030 

aoo 

486 
2,614 
3,585 
1,100 

19,906 
13,076 

1 

6300,343 
64,160 
47»9i8 

88,IR<2 
23,760 

30.  no 

5.667 
41,794 
15^904 
72,962 

61.586 

ao»4tf 

48,665 
fO,280 

1 

2 

3^580 

3 

1,032 

85 

120 

tS,904 

2,000 
1,875 
^             324 
5,000 
2,308 
7,388 

6,466 

6283 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1,0» 

4 

116 

5 

t,548 
790 

760 
1,760 

ai3 

6 

1 

7 

1,100 

. 

1 

««•  *«•*«».•• 

2 

392 

1 

^ 

9,997 

10^  2U 

fi,ooo 

> 
1 

2 

1159,345 
1,529 

1 

' 

1 

2 

702 
7i 

i; : 

15»429 
14,  Kl 

7.8S7 

3 

^ 1  '\  '" 

4 

5 

.. — ^.... 

6,Q0O 
10,800 

23,000 

43,000 

&eQa 

33,000 

5,700 

10,000 

O.600 

6,000 

1         I5y000 

icKogo 

7,600 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 



4 

5 

1 

1 

I 

6 

' 1 

7 

8 

....k...  ... 



9 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

11 

1 

12 

1 
,.__,..,,,, . f 

13 

1 

25^601 

1 

20.427 
8.242 
40.QQO 
13,000 
32.000 
14^000 

14 

1 

1 

15 

....; i;;.. .:..... 

10 





""Hm 

17 

1 

1                  "                    "         '    ! 

18 

1 

i 

19 

f 

' 

20 

1 ' 

1 

575 

13. 2K 
6,000 

21 

t 

22 

t                     1 

3,075 

23 

1 t 

i 

9.500 

103.07? 

OvQOO 

5.100 

36,404 
44^463 

24 

1 

1 



25 

1 

• 

"         1 

20 

1 

1 



27 

1 t 



28 

^         8y000 

1 

29 

L.: ;;: 

1 

•••*>*•«*• 

1         30 

f  The  State  makes  a  per  capita  allowance  to  the  county  jails  for  the  support  of  prisoners.    The  county 
mako8  up  deficit  only. 
d  Private,  with  assistance  by  county. 
'  City  institattoD,  under  the  raanagemeat  at  the  United  Skates  Department  of  Justtoe. 
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Table  VI,— RB0EIPT&-Oontinued. 
A*— BSCEIPTB,  BT  IH8TITTTTI0KS— Continued. 


In- 

stitii- 

tion 

No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 


State  and  Institution. 


IDAHO. 


Stato  Penitentiary 

ILUNOIS. 

Soathem  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

Chicago  House  of  Correction. 
Peoria  House  of  Correction.. 
Quincy  House  of  Correction. 
State  Reformatory 


IKDIAKA. 

Industrial  School  for    Oirls    and 
Women's  Prison. 

Reformatory 

State  Prison 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse 

Reform  School  for  Boys 


IOWA 


Penitentiary  at  Anamosa 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


KANSAS. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  Reformatory. 
Boys'  Industrial  School 


KBNTUCK' 

Branch  Penitentiary. 

Penitentiary 

House  of  Reform 


LOUISIANA. 

State  Penitentiary 

M.IINR. 

State  Prison 

Androscogi;in  Co.  Jail 

Cumberland  Co.  Jail 

Penobscot  Co.  Jail 

YorlcCo.  Tali 

Industrial  School  for  Oirls. 
State  School  for  Boys 


MARYLAND. 


House  of  Correction 

Penitentiary 

Baltimore  City  Jail 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored 

Boys. 

House  of  Refuge 

Industrial  Homo  for  Colored  Girls  . 
St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for 

Boys. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Reformatory 

Reiorraatory  Prison  for  Women , 

State  Farm 

State  Prison 


Control.* 


Stote 


Stete 
State 
City.. 
City.. 
City- 
state 


SUte 

State 
State 
Co... 
State 


State 
State 
State 


Stato 
State 
State 


State 
State 
State 


Stato 


State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
State 
Stato 


State. 
State. 
City.. 
State. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


State. 
State. 
Stete. 


State. 
Stete. 
Stete. 
Stete. 


$27,807 
72,641 


4,256 
'42,646 


6,037 


291 


2,021 


Amount  received  from— 


Stete. 


$39,386 


109,750 
111,500 


County. 


322,600 


40,184 

144,195 
120,520 


87,585 


210.765 

144,601 

86,296 


I 


96.550 

56.960 

227,241 


75.902 
23.403 
34,619 


88.458 


25,624 


I 


315 
27 


375 

6,141 
1,447 
1,269 


11.500 
63,660 


25,000 


City. 


$114,848 

15,623 

5,040 


$21,669 


7,301 

15,851 

9.356 

7,319 


10,000 

20,000 

3,500 

20,000 


235,957 

57,384 

145,029 

160,017 


64,080 
7,875 

21,257 

4,283 

26,560 


a  Including  $10,796,  deposits  by  convicts. 

b  Including  $9,8S)5,  deposits  by  convicts. 

e  Including  $23,978  reoeived  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

(f  Including  $1,268  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
A.— BEGEIPTS,  BT  IHBTITnTIOKS— Oontinued. 


y 

Amount  received  from 

— 

.\mount 

paid  by 

lessee. 

In- 

Other 
States. 

United 
SUtea. 

Con- 
tractors. 

Ooods 
sold. 

State  for 
work 
done. 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 

AU  other 
sources. 

Total. 

stitu- 
tion 
No. 

$9 
1,330 

$339 

o 18, 302 
6  23.135 
e25,lb9 
rf 1,751 
«452 
/  40, 876 

167 

587 
835 
975 
107 

1,881 
915,061 

$39,734 

236.493 
288,369 
188,000 
25.070 
6,492 
375,414 

41,701 

1 

S3, 816 

4,151 

391 

99 

$65,056 

149,583 

20,858 

$38,238 

1 

• 

2 

19,697 
7,657 

$6,944 

123 
40 

3 

4 

6 

813 
125 

9,521 

1,225 

70,664 
61,288 

1,004 

6 

*•••••■■••• 

1 

215,446 

172,780 

•  22,990 

87,849 

218,405 

208,122 

90,364 

99,274 

621,570 

68,506 

134.092 

163,172 

36,429 

• 

2 

137 

246 

67 

300 

607 

3 

71 

29 
100 

4 

5 

3,86P 
47,763 

1,600 

1 

2 

4,068 

724 

219,809 

1,636 

3 

• 

1 

$52,267 

331 

16,667 

5,475 

2 

••••*•»*•• 

3 

50,492 

U7,005 

1,749 

4,816 

2,882 

1,703 

61 

939 

*1,635 

1,468 

644 

877 

1 

971 

2 

3 

67,733 
92,929 

120,727 

277,857 

1 

1,014 

121,202 
9,2fi0 
20,130 
11,058 
7,929 
19,796 
68,820 

56,377 

126,955 

63,014 

36,830 

55,237 
12,717 
79,018 

601,727 
106,964 
156.246 

1 

600 

3,136 

825 

600 

2 

600 

3 

4 

•••••••••■ 

10 
22 

5 

8,274 
3,943 

2,150 

1,794 

134 

12,868 

9,568 

2,904 

12,408 

7,957 

17 

833 

3,987 

6 

" 

335 

28,470 

123,504 

7,450 

582 

3,661 

2,030 

13.011 

S92 

7 

748 

1 

i,657 

2 

1,220 

••"•■**■**■ 

130 
350 

3 

4,211 

944 

• 

751 

4 

5 

6 

7,039 

257,162 

49,363 

7,966 

323,288 

7 

651 

t 

1 

200 

2 

2,418 

3 

i,i67 

- 

1 

497,399 

4 

«  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  con  victs  were  committed. 
f  Including  $2,406,  deposits  by  convicts. 
g  Including  $12,479,  deposits  by  convicts. 
*  Including  $75,  deposits  by  convicts. 


9061— Ofr 


-33 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
A.— -BSCSIFTS,  BT  JHSTXTUTIONB— Continued. 


In- 
stitu- 
tion 
No. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 


State  and  institution. 


Control. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


If  ASSACHU8ETTS— concluded. 

Berkshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Bristol  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  New  Bedford. 

Essex  Co.  House  of  Correction  at 
Ipswich. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Lawrence. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Salem. 

Franklin  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Hampden  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Cormction. 

Hampshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Cambridge. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  at  Lowell 

Norfolk  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Plymouth  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Correction 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Fitchburg. 

Worcester  Co.  Jsil  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 

Reformatory 

State  House  of  Correction  and 
Branch  Prison. 

State  Prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correction. , 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 


MINNESOTA. 


State  Prison , 

State  Reformatory 

St.  Paul  Workhouse.. 
State  Training  School. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Prison  System. . . 

MI880UBI. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Co, 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 


State . . . 
State... 

State . . . 

City 

State... 


State.. 
State . . 
City... 
Stete.. 


State. 


State  Penitentiary ,  State... 


St.  Louis  City  Workhouse. 
St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge. 
Training  School  for  Boys^ . 


City. 
City, 
State 


MONTANA. 

State  Reform  School . . 

NEBRASKA. 


State. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


NEVADA. 


State  Prison. 


State.. 
State.. 


State . . . 


fieo 


2,581 
2,079 

17,721 

86,297 

1,124 


17,581 


58,299 


2,766 
470 


981 


Amount  received  from— 


SUto. 


$39,400 
68,677 

122,685 

1,946 

86,360 


97,000 
111,101 


93,837 


County. 


124,661 
39,275 
13,396 
25,488 
19,807 

.  8>680 

24,274 

7,490 

123,801 

21,615 
8,979 

14,024 

609,009 
11,813 

27,280 


61,000 


25,327 


230,330 
110,655 


35,533 


a  Including  S2,498,  deposits  by  convicts. 
^  Including  S6.346,  deposits  by  convicts. 
c  Including  $13,175,  deposits  by  convicts. 
d  Including  $26,834,  deposits  by  convicts. 


City. 


$21,430 


13,671 
47,782 
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Tabub  VI.— receipts— CJontinued. 
A.— BECEIFTB,  BT  IVSTITUTIOHB— Continued. 


Other 
SUtes. 


Amount  reoeived  from— 


United 
SUtes. 


1109 

78 

115 


110 


461 

121 
173 


7,126 


6,328 
607 


Con- 
tractors. 


9,777 


12,422 


898 


Goods 
sold. 


$1,195 
1,115 
4,730 
1,318 


436 


4,809 
4,627 


37,860 
16,319 

63,591 


43,526 


456 


227,031 


24,197 


S3,332 

29,082 

909 

1,357 


800 


21,313 

16,882 
5,993 


59,847 
860 


O  ,094 


22,225 

157,706 

2,637 


1,040,664 


1,677 
1,566 


224,996 


24,280 

8,643 

550 


2,378 


248 


State  for 
work 
done. 


$708 


6,876 


13,615 


18,848 


Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 


125 

in 

177 


466 


88 


325 
199 

22 


695 


395 


All  other 
sources. 


870 


70 


160 


1,117 
2,465 


401 

124 

0  2,851 

1,746 


306 
8,446 


2,856 


» 9,717 
c 17, 100 

434,503 

«30,441 

/1,046 


5,585 


40 


3,850 


14,388 
10,319 


931,440 


1,746 


All, 490 


Total. 


128,053 
09,174 
14,406 
28,254 
23,644 
10,714 
29,405 
0,398 

148,426 

40,452 
15,145 

14,766 

677,686 
17,491 

34,962 


90,993 
92,096 

243,609 

197,219 

90,428 


1,192,103 

111,798 

30,023 

95,403 


242,917 


251,196 
67,127 
56,425 

105,412 


25,327 


257,143 
113,033 


48,239 


Amount  A?Z, 
leasee.    ^'^^ 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 


«  Including  12,280,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  122,565  received   from  various  counties  from  whidi 
convicts  were  committed. 
/  Including  $928,  deposits  by  convicts. 

0  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
A  Deposits  by  convicts. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
A.— BEGEIFTS,  BT  IHBTITUnOKB— Continued. 


In- 

stitu 
tion 
No. 


1 
2 

3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


1 
o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


State  and  institution. 


NKW  HAMPSHIKE. 

State  Prison 

Hillsboro     Co.     Almshouse     and 

House  of  Correction. 

Hillsboro  Co.  Jail 

Manchester  City  Farm  and  House 

of  Correction. 
Industrial  School 


NEW  JSB8EY. 


Reformatory 

State  Prison 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary. . . 
Hudson  Co.  Penitentiary. 
Mercer  Co.  Workhouse. . . 
State  Home  for  Boys. . . . 
State  Home  for  Girls 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Penitentiary. 

NEW  YORK. 


Auburn  Prison 

Clinton  Prison , 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory... 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women 

Sing  Sing  Prison , 

State  Reformatory , 

State  Reformatory  for  Women 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary 

Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary 

Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary 

New  York  Co.  Penitentiary 

Workhouse,  Blackwells  Island,  and 

Branch  Workhouses,  Harts  and 

Rikers  islands. 
State  Industrial  School 


NOBTH  CAROLINA. 


State  Prison 

Alamance  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anson  Co.  ( Wadesboro  Township) 
Convict  Camp. 

Buncombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Cabarrus  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Columbus  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Edgecombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Forsyth  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Franklin  Co.  and  Louisburg  Town- 
ship Jail. 

Gaston  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Granville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Green  Co.  Jail 

Guilford  Co.  Convict  Camps  (2) 

Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Henderson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Mecklenburg  Co.  Convict  Camp 

New  Hanover  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 

Person  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Randolph  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Rockingham  Co.  Convict  Camp 


Control. 


State. 
Co... 


Co.. 
City. 


State, 


SUte. 

SUte 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

State 

State. 


Ter. 


State. 

State. 

SUte 

State. 

SUte. 

SUte 

SUte 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

City.. 

City.. 

City.. 


State . 


State 
Co... 


Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co, 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


$515 


1,210 


103,643 
100 


1,278 
29 


1,064 


16,406 

18,803 

611 

1,084 

1,378 

2,929 

404 

500 

28,182 

980 


1,456 


23,004 


Amount  received  from— 


SUte. 


15,625 


12,800 


85,700 
20^,095 


County. 


6^,000 
27,097 


71,211 


176, 

229, 

65, 

79. 

168, 

270, 

M, 

U, 

8, 

10. 

30, 

12, 


077 
603 
226 
247 
640 
751 
653 
796 
202 
909 
833 
128 


184.500 


18,522 


41,550 
49,182 
10,640 


52,706 

864 

40,599 


4,417 
4,500 

17,233 
6,765 
3,275 

11.034 
8.268 

15.770 
3,319 

7,487 

2,864 

2,700 

12,660 

10,499 

3,267 

9,  in 

6,143 

27.580 

14.712 

4.398 

3.155 

1.723 

8,652 


City. 


$4,482 


144,120 
180,975 


o  Hillsboro  Co.  House  of  Correction  Is  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate  flnan- 
Olal  statement  could  not  be  elven. 

b  Including  $6,116  receivea  from  various  counties  and  $6,384  from  various  cities  from  which  con- 
victs were  committed. 

c  Including  $6,673  deposits  by  convicts. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
A.— SSCEIFT8,  BT  IH8TITUTI0K8~€ontinued. 


Amount  received  from— 

Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 

In- 

Other 
States. 

United 
Stetcs. 

Con- 
tractors. 

Goods 
sold. 

State  for 
worJc 
done. 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 

All  other 
sources. 

ToUl. 

stitu- 
tion 
No. 

1425 

$16,801 

$3,326 

$26,177 

(«) 

8,836 
33,188 

97,086 
202,817 

* 

1 

2 



100 

62 

3 

$4,344 
'  300 

625 

4 

6,625 

10,375 
71,410 

$64 

363 
1,020 

M3,300 

23 

c6,0O4 

38 

70 

5 

1 

4,580 

780 

1,206 

2 

314 
803 
800 
16,475 
103 

11,518 

300,030 

42,601 
51,468 

3 

117 

4 

$11,500 

22,058 
00,542 
27,287 

87,458 

484,107 

5 

6,067 
87 

6 

::::::::::::::::::: 

7 

4,720 

1 

1 

406 

<I7,987 

41,543 

106 

<I6,700 

4  778 

30 

< 4,720 

/7,063 

1,640 

936,805 

238,036 
56,768 
70,353 

2 

3 

4 

6,331 
10,373 

237,641 

1,750 
3,408 

421,071 

287,143 

54,692 

5 



1,833 

6 

1 

7 

2,165 

55 

74,541 
18,280 
58,058 

8 

2,160 

4,826 

113,103 

0 

75 
100 

10 

2,804 

183,744 
177,660 
180,075 

184,708 

120,272 
4,417 
4,638 

18,035 
6,825 
3,275 

11,034 
8,268 

15,770 
3,310 

7,487 

2,076 

2,700 

12,660 

10,400 

3,267 

0,177 

6,168 

27,580 

14,712 

4,411 

3,375 

1,723 

8,767 

11 

21,423 

12 

13 

126 
750 

82 
5,470 

14 

73,313 

4A.307 

0,342 

1 

2 

1 

14 
400 

124 

402 
60 

3 

4 

«••«*•• 

5 



6 

7 

8 

0 

...........  ......  — ... 

1 

10 

,^^.^.^^^^.    _      ___. 

11 

100 

dU 

12 

13 

• 

. 

14 

• 

1 

15 

* "  *       *   *  t  *  * 

1 

16 

1 

17 

25 

18 

10 

20 

13 
220 

21 

22 

23 

ii5 

24 

4  Deposits  bv  oonvicts. 

<  Including  $4,252  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

/  Receiveaf  rom  city  of  Rochester  for  care  of  its  convicts. 

ff  Including  $17,040  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
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-REPOTSLT  0«  ^^    ^      COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 

TxBiiB  "^^^ — RECEIPT&-Oontinued. 
A.— BECEIPtS,  BT  IHBTITnnONS— €ootinued. 


In- 
stitu- 
tion. 

No. 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


1 
2 
3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


1 
2 


1 
2 


State  and  institution. 


NOBTH  CABOLINA— concluded. 

Rowan  Co.  Ck>nvict  Camp 

Swain  Co.  Jail 

Wako  Co.  Workhouse  Camp 

Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Monroe  Township  ( Union  Co.)  Con 
vict  Camp. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

State  Penitentiary 


OHIO. 

Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory 

Stark  Co.  Workhouse. . 
Xenia  City  Workhouse, 


5  ,  Zanesville  City  and  Co.  Workhouse. 


Cincinnati  City  Workhouse. . . 
Cleveland  House  of  Correction. 

Columbus  WorkhouMtj 

Dayton  City  Workhouse 

Toledo  Workhouse 


Control. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Tp. 


State.. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


Amount  received  from— 


Stete. 


County. 


17,272 


150, 121 


OREGON. 


state... 
State... 

Co 

Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
City.... 

City 

City..., 
City.... 
City.... 


160,064 


699 

7,755 

2,299 

260 


146,648 


100,990 
146,450 


2,885 


State  Penitentiary State. 

Multnomah  Co.  Jail Co. 

State  Reform  School State, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary. . . 

Western  Penitentiary 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Northampton  Co.  Prison 

Northumberland  Co.  Prison. . . 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 

Schuylkill  Co.  Prison 

Phi  la.  Co.  House  of  Correction. 
House  of  Refuge,  Boys'  Dept . . 
House  of  Refuge,  Girls^  Dept. . 


81,827 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

State  Prison  and  Providence  Co.  Jail 
State   Workhouse  and   House  of 

Correction. 
Sockanosset  School  for  Boys 


State.. . 
State... 

Co I 

Co ' 

Co , 

Co 

Co 1 

Co ' 

Co 

Co I 

Co I 

Co ! 


28.596 
47,921 
42,468 


()53 
173 


61.881 


89.807 
73,260 


2,135 
222 


City... 
State.. 
State.. 


State, 
State. 


521 
130 


State. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Penitentiary , 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Clemson 

Co  11^  Farm. 
Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp 


State. 
State. 


28,851 


Co. 


91.800 
22,950 


43,814 


57,369 


6.120 
6,517 


City. 


17,496 
1,656 

17,891 
3,969 
9,172 

a5,530 


(6) 


10.999 
2,681 

1,177 


$2,079 

1,165 

30,630 

27,754 

93,870 

9,283 

4,305 


13,974 


50,000 
21,404 

7,200 
12,400 
18,960 

9,722 
14,963 

9,977 

(») 
17,052 

(») 


083,200 

0216,881 
*'  t 


0, 176 


a  Including  amount  received  from  city. 
h  Included  in  amount  received  from  county y 
c  Including  $6,029,  deposits  by  convicts. 

d  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

*  Including  $1,197  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
/  Including  $2,161  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
9  Including  $21,014  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
h  Including  $11,713  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
i  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed.    (Montgomery  County 
owns  the  building  and  gives  city  rent  free  in  return  for  board  of  county  convicts.) 
i  Including  $6,949  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
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A«— BECXIPTB,  BT  IHSTITUTXOHB— Cbntinued. 


Amount  received  from — 


Other 
States. 


United 
SUte£. 


I 


Con- 
tractors. 


Goods 
sold. 


116,560 


1196,120 

21,805 

2,019 

927 


163 


2S«,031 


State  for 
work 
done. 


$157 


18,937 

97 

8,983 

3,253 


13,735 

1,640 
31,934 


13,305 


1,269 

1,594 

190 


3,764 
2,127 


13,204 


5,454 
2,493 


18 


::::: \ i 

106  1 

1 

56,908 

92,582 

61,606 

6,919 

4,273 

4,586 

3,213 

7,953 

5,515 

2,461 

4,680 

7,664 

42,000 


15,617 


29,807 


736 


310 


43,191 


Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 


1350 


75 


247 


406 
297 


All  other 
sources. 


105 

'so' 


119,274 

c6,857 

<f  3,000 

«/793 

r 3,898 

/2,767 

9  21,963 

*  13,832 

<720 

/9,032 


ik  4,404 


875 


480 


180,010 
"•85,111 
•  22,163 

41 


278 


68 


1,400 


283 


537 

1,798 

1,555 

P 145, 421 

ff35,855 


4,942 


130 


•  6,644 


Total. 


$7,496 
1,656 

18,304 
o,9o9 
9,172 
5,762 


302,926 


382,943 

175,518 

16,315 

6,480 

19,965 

53,974 
81,748 
116,790 
13,256 
26,692 


100,704 
15,568 
62,071 


231,364 

258,534 

136,744 

28,364 

11,473 

17,264 

22,191 

17,743 

20,478 

12,544 

88,417 

26,514 

259,436 

238,621 

58,805 


65,292 

in 

57,809 


85,762 
6,517 

9,176 


Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 


In- 
stitu- 
tion 
No. 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

li 

12 

13 

14 

15 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 


*  Deposits  by  convicts. 

i  Including  lis  ,815,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $71,949  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts 
were  committed. 

">  Including  $75,890  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

»  Including  $16,595  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

o  Philadelphia  city  is  coextensive  with  I^hlladelphia  County. 

p  Including  $63,193  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

ff  Including  $15,798  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

r  State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  are  so  combined  with  almshouse  and  insane  asylum 
that  a  separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

«  $2,673  received  from  counties  for  leased  conyicts. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS-Oontinued. 
A.— BSCEIPTB,  BT  nrSTITITTIOHS— Continued. 


In- 
stitu- 
tion 
No. 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


1 
2 


State  And  institution. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— concluded. 


Control. 


Co. 
Co, 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Charleston  Co.  Convict  Camp 1  Co 


Aiken  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anderson  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Barol>erK  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Barnwell  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp. 


Cherokee  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Chesterfield  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Clarendon  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Colleton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Darlington  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Ocorgetown  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 

Greenville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Greenwood  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Hampton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Horrv  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Kershaw  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lexington  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Marion  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Orangeburg  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Spartanburg  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 

Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Union  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Charleston  City  Jail 

Columbia  City  Jail 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Penitentiary.. 
Reform  School. 


Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
City. 
City. 


State. 
State. 


TENNE8SEK. 


Branch  Prison i  State. . 

State  Prison State.. 

TEXAS.  I 

State  Penitentiaries State . . 

Bexar  Co.  Jail Co 

Dallas  Co.  Jail Co 

Fannin  Co.  Jail Co 

Harris  Co.  Jail Co 

Hunt  Co.  Jail Co 

Jefferson  Co.  Jail Co 

Johnson  Co.  Jail Co 

Lamar  Co.  Jail Co 

McLennan  Co.  Jail Co 

Tarrant  Co.  Jail Co 

Walker  Co.  Jail Co 

House  of  Correction  and  Reforma-  State. . 
tory. 

UTAH.  I 

State  Prison i  State. . 

State  Industrial  School -  State . . 


Cash  on 
hand. 


1162 


Amount  received  f  nom— 


SUte. 


1,815 


368,658 
11,078 


$48,563 
26,800 


County. 


18,108  I        151,913 


38,376 


1,009 
3 


38,378  I. 
34,633    . 


$4,036 
6,672 
3,241 
3,990 
2,060 
1,511 
8,000 
9,342 
9,767 
1,012 
2,513 
2,956 
3,300 
6,792 
4,611 
3,450 
3,297 
9,570 
2,521 
1,769 
817 
2,462 
6,760 
1,400 
2,026 
2,098 
1,859 
4,136 
4,000 

10,931 
2,450 

10,200 
5,609 
1,943 
1,948 
4,000 


17,524 
36,963 
15,288 
26,553 

8,050 
16,748 

6,548 
19, 101 
23,641 
44,100 

3,719 


City. 


$4,750 
1,817 


a  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
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Table  VI,~RECEIPTS— Continued. 
A.~-BBCEIPT8,  BT  IKBTITTTTIOHB— Continued. 


Amount  received  from— 

Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 

Other 
States. 

1 
United  |      Con- 
States.  !  tractors. 

Goods 
sold. 

State  for 
work 
done. 

Oldma^ 

chine  ry, 

etc. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

i 

$4,036 
5,572 
3,241 

1 

1 

' ■                                     1                 1                 1 

r  "           ,*        •  '  «  1                                   1                 1 

...:;:....::::: .::: i 

3,990 
2,069 

:::::::::: :::::::::::::::::::....:.:: !.:..:.:. 

I'll 

1,511 
9,742 
9,342 
9,767 
1,012 
2,513 
2,959 
3,300 
6,792 

1 1 1  '" 

$1,742 

1 1         ,  ■  •  •• 

:::::::::: ::::::::::c::::::::: :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::: 

1                   1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  :i: :::::::::::::: :: 

4,611 
3,450 
3,297 
9,570 
2,521 

1 

1    *               .         1  *'          '  '" 

1 

""I i 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

'                   1 

1,769 
817 

•-•     ,  •       1 

1 

1 

2,462 
5,750 
1,400 
2,028 

•  "    1  •  **              1          1     " 

1 

1" ■ 

'  '       '  ,            -  '  1                     !     _ 

1 

i'   '   '          1 

1 

2,098 
1.859 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4,136 
4,000 

10,931 
2,450 

10,200 
5,609 
1,943 
1,948 
4,000 
5,991 
1,817 

1 

1                   1 



1 

1 

, 

t 

1 

1 

t 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a  1,241 

' 

*                 I 

$6,917 
98 

$3,746 
840 

339,665 
43,148 

344.299 

. 

58,226 
30,279 

347,409 
195,977 

899,278 
17,723 
37,456 
15,288 
27,280 

9,790 
16,883 

9,409 
19,430 
24,337 
44,424 

3,719 
66,936 

52,400 
34,914 

2,541 

7,754 
41,037 

M3,424 

**9*3i6 

$102, 4n 
389.642 

1 

1 

i99 

1 

493 

727 

1,740 

1 

135 

.   .. 

.......... 

2,861 

329 

..........J  .     .  .  .. 

696 
324 

............ 

. 

17,247 

7,620 
97 

312 

1,116 

e5,286 



$58 

126 

In- 
stitu- 
tion 
No. 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 


1 
2 


6  Including  $12,628  deposits  by  convicts. 


c  Including  $4,011  deposits  by  convicts. 
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TablB  TI.— receipts— Continued. 
A.~BSCEIPTB,  BT  nrBTTnTTIOlf 8— Concluded. 


In- 

State and  institution. 

Control. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

Amount  received  from— 

stitu- 
tion 
No. 

State. 

County. 

City. 

1 
2 
3 

VKBXONT. 

House  ol  Correction 

State... 
State... 
State... 

State. . . 

$207 

1,318 

226 

$19,400 
26,400 
24,275 

State  Prison 

1 

Industrial  School 

, 

1 

VIBQENIA. 

Penitentiary 



1 

WASHINGTON. 

State  Prison 

State. . . 

83,615 

2 

Seattle  City  Jail 

City 

•••••>••■«•* 

$12,340 

3 

State  Reform  School 

State..  .1 

51,200 

50,000 
61,800 

73,254 

1 

WEST  VIBQINIA. 

Penitentiary 

State...          12.523 

2 

Reform  School 

State... 

' 

• 

1 

WISCONSIN. 

State  Penitentiary 

State 

2 

State  Reformatory 

State.. . 

60,144 
89,4fi0 

1 

3 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

State.. . 

1 

1 

WTOXINQ. 

State  Penitentiary 

Lessee. . 

1*21,317 

1 

UNITED  STATES  PKIBONS. 

Penitentiary  at  Atlanta 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

U.  8 

2 

U.S 

a  Including  $178,  deposits  by  convicts. 

^  Deposits  by  convicts. 

«  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

.--SUHMABT  or  BSCEIFTB,  FOB  EACH  BTATB,  BT  CLABBEB. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  185.1 


Mar- 

State and  class. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

Amount  received  from— 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

County. 

City. 

1 

ALABAMA. 

Penal 

1 

1 

1 

5 
2 

2 

ARIZONA. 

Penal 

$2,875 

8,412 

389,644 
250 

$58,246 

1 
1 

3 

ARKANSAS. 
Ponal 

4 

CALIFORNIA. 

Penal 

472,128 
141,455 

b  $12,265 

c  $68, 372 

5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

389,894 

613,583 

b  12,285 

e  68, 372 

. 

/ 

o  Including  $1,477,  deposits  by  convicts. 
b  Not  including  receipts  for  1  institutioi 
c  Inoiuding  receipts  from  county  for  1  institution. 


b  Not  including  receipts  for  1  institution,  included  m  receipts  from  city. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPT&— Continued. 
A.— BSCBIFTB,  BT  IKBTTrUTIONB—Concluded. 


Other 
States. 


Amount  received  from— 


United 
States. 


Con- 
tractors. 


•1,911 


S23,620 
400 


118,112 


Goods 
sold. 


$41,092 


SUte  for 
work 
done. 


fl,678 


63,090 


41,863  1 
1,121 


314 
81 


95,224 


60,323 
32,455 


1,637 


$260 


3,966 


2,062 


167,268 
379,874 


Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 


All  other 
sources. 


$700 

a  679 

928 


1,392 


b  16, 155 


$2,607 


608 
737 


1,169 


2,353 
e  15,546 


Total. 


I  Amount 
paid  by 
lessee. 


In- 
stitu- 
tion 

No. 


$63,103 
50,699 
25,863 


130,046 


147,305 
28,495 
51,200 


190,302 
63,658 


135,528 
34,889 
16,715 


$1,381 


<l  23,379      «  36, 189 


167,268  1 
379,874  I 


d  Not  including  $36,189  paid  to  lessee. 
«  Amount  paid  to  lessee  by  State  for  caring  for  convicts. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


Other 
States. 


or  BSCEIFTB,  rOB  BACH  8TATB,  BT  CLAB8BB. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  185.] 


Amount  received  from— 


United 
States. 


Con- 
tractors. 


Goods 
sold. 


$343,664 


$4,399 


91,631 


11,747 


11,747 


$16,053 


53,024 


227,742 
1,988 


State  for  I      Old 


worlc 
done. 


229,730 


machin- 
ery, etc. 


$343 


All  other 
sources. 


889 


889 


a  $2,365 


6,005 


«l23,7iM 


d  Including  $(t,084.  deposits  by  convicts. 
« Including  $383,  aeposits  by  convicts. 
/  Including  $6,467,  deposits  oy  convicts. 


Total. 


$369,717 


65,353 


150,660 


816,897 


«983  144,426 


/  24,737  I        961,323 


Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


$77,687 


3 


4 

6 
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Table  ¥!•— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
B.— BUMMABT  OF  BECEIFTB,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSES— Continued. 


Mar-i 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

State  and  class. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

Amount  received  from— 

State. 

County. 

City. 

COLORADO. 

Penal 

1 
2 

$6,357 
8,321 

$160,851 
93,919 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

14,678 

254,770 

CONNBCTICUT. 

Penal 



6 

1 

4,117 
1,112 

117,452 
63,704 

$10,773 

■••■«••>•••• 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

Total 

7 

5,229 

181,156 

10,773 

DSLAWARB. 

Penal 

5 

1 

1 

1.480 
1,218 

33,353 
5,600 

6 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

2,698 

38,953 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Penal 

7 

i 

1 

$48,273 
44,052 

8 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

1 

2 

92,325 

FLORIDA. 

Penal 

9 

5 

30 

1 

5 
1 

50 

3,826 

39,386 

221,250 
322,600 

37,362 
290,933 

10 

QEOROIA. 

Penal 

44,453 

11 

IDAHO. 

Penal 

12 

ILLINOIS. 

Penal 

104.604 
42,645 

147,249 

135, 411 

13 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

1 

6 

543,860 

135,411 

INDIANA. 

Penal , . . 

14 

? 

304,899 
87,585 

21,660 

15 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

5 

392,484 

21,660 

IOWA. 

Penal 

16 

2 

1 

14,875 
3,510 

355,456 
86,296 

17 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

i 1 

3 

18.385 

441,752 

KANSAS. 

Penal 

18 

2 

[               1 

325,791 
56,960 

19 

J uvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

KENTUCKY. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

3 

382,751 

20 

'               1 

6,037 

99,305 
34,619 

21 

1 

Total 

LOXnSIANA. 

Penal 

. 

3 

5,037 

133,924 

1 

' 

22 

1 

291 

88,458 

a  Including  $23,556,  deposits  by  convicts. 
b  Including  $1,804,  deposits  by  convicts. 
t  Including  $25,360,  deposits  by  convicts. 

d  Including  $20,691 ,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $25,^98  received  from  various  counties  from  which  eon^ 
vlcts  were  committed. 
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Table  VI,— RECEIPTS-Oontinued. 
B.— BUMKABT  OF  BSCEIPTS,  FOB  BACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSBB^Contii^ued. 


Amoant  received  from— 

Amoant 
paid  by- 
lessee. 

Mar- 

Other 
States. 

United 
States. 

Con- 
tractors. 

Goods 
sold. 

State  for 
work 
done. 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

•1,074 
238 

$12,894 
3,680 

a  $25, 423 
»  3,062 

$200,242 
102,127 

1 

$1,32S 

2 

1,328 

1,312 

16,474 

e 28, 485 

302,369 

2,303 

164,411 
7,388 

2,570 
790 

$1,296 

8,149 
1.100 

206,956 
72,982 

3 

4 



2,303 

71,799 

3,360 

1,298 

9,249 

279,938 

1,100 

6,456 

760 
1,760 

19,908 
13,075 

61,686 
20,425 

6 



6 

1,100 

6,456 

2,519 

•••••«••••,••••••■••- 

32,983 

82,011 

392 

48,665 
69,280 

7 

9,997 

10,231 

6,000 

8 

9,997 

10,231 

392 

6,000 

117,945 

775 

« 

38,187 

371,388 

39,734 

743,423 
375,414 

$160,874 
200,435 

9 

31,601 

575 

330 

<«  68,779 
<  40,876 

10 

9 

1,493 
1,604 

11 

8,457 
813 

235,497 
9,521 

65,602 

16,944 

12 

13 

9,270 

245,018 

65,602 

6,944 

3,097 

7109,665 

1,118,837 

508 
57 

123,177 

71 

29 
100 

2,564 
107 

452,917 
87,849 

14 

16 

1 

565 

123,177 

71 

129 

• 

2,671 

540,766 

• 

907 

51,622 

1,600 
4,068 

9  16,942 

426,627 
90,364 

16 

17 

' 

907 

51,622 

5,668 

9  16,942 

516,891 

52,257 

331 

16,667 

220,323 
1,636 

6,475 

620,844 
58,606 

18 

19 

52,257 

331 

16.667 

221,959 

1 

5,476 

679,440 

187,587 
1,749 

971 

4,816 

4,586 
61 

297,264 
36,429 

20 

1 

21 

... 

■ 

189,336 

971 

4,816 

4,646 

333,693 

67,733 

120,727 

939 

277,857 

22 

«  Including  $2,406,  deposits  by  convicts. 
Including  $23,097,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $26,698  received  from  various  counties  from  which  con- 
victs were  committed. 
9  Including  $12,479,  deposits  by  convicts. 
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Table  VI,— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
B.-^innCABT  OF  RECEIPTS,  FOR  EACH  BTATE,  BT  CLABSEB— Continaed. 


Mar- 

Amount  received  from— 

^°JjV                  state  and  claas. 
ber.  ] 

Institu- 
tions. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

State.      ;    County. 

1 

City. 

1 

MAINS. 

Penal 

6 
2 

$2,021 
342 

1 
1 
$25,624           £30.827 

2 

Javenile  Reformatory 

75,150 

Total 

1 

7 

2,363 

100,774 

39,827 

3 

MARYLAND. 

Penal 

3 
4 

26,000 
53,500 

$54,080 
60,975 

4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

8,232 

«»«  ^TO  ^»<»i/tu.a,.Lf&^ 

Total 

7 

8,232 

78,500 

114,055 

MAaSACHUSETTS. 

Penal 

6 

19 

4 
1 

160 

107,678 
1,124 

607,387 

222,708 
86,350 

979,661 

6 
7 

MICHIGAN. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatorv 

1 

' 

Total 

5 

108, 802 

309,058 

208,101 
93,837 

1 

8 

MINNESOTA. 

Penal 

3 

1 

17,681 

21,430 

0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

1 

4 

17.581 

301,938 

21,430 

10 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Penal 

1 

2 
2 

11 

MISSOURI. 

Penal 

58,299 

13,671 
47,782 

12 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

61,000 

Total 

4 

68,209 

61,000 

61,453 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

13 

1 

1 

1 

25,327 

230,330 
110,666 

14 

NEBXASKA. 

Penal 

2,766 
470 

• 

15 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

3,235 

340,985 

16 
17 

NEVADA. 

Penal 

1 

4 
1 

981 

516 
1,210 

35,633 

6,626 
12,800 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Penal 

<  8,622 

4,492 

18 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

6  1            1,725 

18,425 

<  8,522 

4,492 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Penal 

19 

5 
2 

103,743 
1,307 

294,796 

96,097 

101,300 

20 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7  1       insofin 

390,892 

101,390 

■ 



a  Including  $76,  deposits  by  convicts. 

b  Including  $2,498,  deposits  by  convicts. 

«  Including  $48,635,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $22,665  received  from  various  counties  from  which  con- 
victs were  committed. 

<<  Including  $928,  deposits  by  convicts. 

«  Including  $49,563,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $22,566  received  from  various  counties  from  which  con- 
victs were  committed. 

/  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

9  Including  $31,440  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
B.— SUmCABT  or  BECEIFTB,  FOB  BACH  STATE,  BT  CLA8BEB— Continued. 


Amount  received  from — 

Total. 

Amount 

paid  by 

leasee. 

Mar- 

Other 
States. 

United 
States. 

Con- 
tractors. 

Goods 
sold. 

State  for 
work 
done. 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 

All  other 
sources. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

»1,514 

S5,060 
335 

• 

192,929 
892 

$10 
22 

a  $4,624 
12,217 

$169,588 
88,616 

1 

2 

1 1 

1.  . 

1,514 

5,395 

93,821 

32 

a  16,841 

258,204 

1 

2,877 
4,211 

150,433 
19,284 

878 
350 

4,078 
37,748 

246,346 

3 

8,734 

183,802 

4 

•■"••"•■'1 

7,088 

178,717 

8,734 

1 

1,228 

41,826 

430,148 

2,925 
7,126 

20,648 
117,770 

773,163 

183,925 
2,637 

S708 

1,657 

717 
305 

b  33,165 

e 91,761 
d  1,046 

2,424,314 

624,007 
90,428 

5 

6 

1 

7 

7,126 

117,770 

186,562 

1,112 

« 92,807 

714,435 

6,025 

43,526 

1,042,341 
1,566 

6,876 

5,625 

1,333,924 
95,403 

8 



9 

■. 

•"•"• P 

6,025 

43,526 

1,043,907 

6,876 

5,625 

1,429,327 

456 
22-/,031 

224,996 

24,280 
9,193 

13,615 
18,848 

3,850 

24,707 
/  31, 440 

242,917 

318,323 
161,837 

10 

9,777 
12,422 

11 

12 

22,199 

227,031 

33,482 

18,848 

9  56,147 

480,160 

25,327 

257,143 
113,033 

13 

24,197 

870 

1,746 

14 

2,378 

15 

1 

' 

24, 197 

2,378 

870 

1,746 

370, 176 

i 

898 
425 

248 

4,344 
300 

70 
64 

A  11,490 

<  3,388 
n3,309 

48,239 
<  43,997 

16 

17,201 
6,626 

17 

1 

33,188 

18 

1 

t 

425 

23,826 

4,644 

<64 

*  16,787 

« 77,185 

— . 

1      ...... 

6,665 

j 

81,794 

2,551 
16,678 

11,500 

l,fiO0 

16,825 
5,154 

507,020 

19 

117,829 

20 

( 

1 

6,665 

81,794 

1 : 

19,129 

11,500 

1,500 

,     <  11,979 

624.849 

1 
I 

h  Deposits  by  convicts. 

i  Not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate 
financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

i  Including  $11,500  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

*  Including  $11,500  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from  which  convicts  were  committed:  but 
not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate  finan- 
cial statement  could  not  be  given. 

I  Including  $6,673,  deposits  by  convicts. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
B.~8nMKABT  or  BEGEIFTS,  FOB  BACH  8TATB,  BT  CLASSES— Continued. 


Mar- 

State and  clasa. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Amount  received  from — 

ginal 
num> 
ber. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

1 

1 

State.         County.          City. 

1 

1 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Penal 

1 

13 

1 

•1,664 

71,277 
1,456 

•71,211 

1,110,152 
184.600 

2 

MEW  TORK. 

Penal 

•94,269 

•325,096 

3 

J  uvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

14 

72,733 

1,204,652 

94,260 

325,095 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Penal 

4 

30 

1 

10 

I 

31,266 
160, 121 
173,968 

6  235,312 

(«) 

5 

NORTQ  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

46,648 

247,440 

81,827 
61,881 

6 

OHIO. 

Penal 

14,857 
13,974 

169,076 

7 

OREGON. 

Penal 

8 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

143,708 

13,974 

PENNSYLTAMIA. 

Penal i 

9 

13 
2 

122,168 
651 

163,067 
114,750 

161,678 

299,081 

10 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

16 

122,819 

277,817 

161,678 

299,061 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Penal 

11 

2 
1 

i4%814 
67,309 

12 

J  uvenile  Reformatory 

13 

Total 

3 

i  101,183 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Penal 

41 
1 

29,013 

12,637 

48,563 
26,800 

160, 127 

6,667 

14 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

15 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

1,815 

.      1 

Total 

2 

1,816 

75,363 

TENNESSEE. 

Penal 

16 

2 
12 

379,736 
18,108 

17 

TEXAS. 

Penal 

151,913 
38,376 

218,235 

18 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

Total 

1 

13 

18,108 

190,289 

218,235 

UTAH. 

Penal 

19 

1 

1 

1,009 
3 

38,378 
34,633 

20 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

1,012 

73,011 



— ^1-^ 

a  Including  •16,958,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  •29,255  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed. 

f>  Including  amount  received  from  one  city. 

c  Included  in  amount  received  from  county. 

rf  Including  912,  deposits  by  convicts. 

e  Including  96,029,  deposits  bv  convicts,  and  947,547  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed. 

/  Deposits  by  convicts. 

g  Including  •5,815,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  {164,434  received  from  various  counties  from  which  con- 
victs were  committed. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 
B.--8UMMART  OT  BSCEIFTS,  TOR  BACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSES— Continued. 


Amount  received  from— 

• 

Amount 
paid  by 
lessee.    ! 

Mar- 

Other 
States. 

United 
States. 

Con- 
tractors. 

Ooods 
sold.    ' 

State  for 
work 
done: 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

$4,729 
19,914 

Sn,518 

688,183 

1 

$87,458 

2,314,446 
184,708 

» 

1 

« 

« 

• 

$3,998 

$5,496 
126 

a  $67,349 
-    82 

1 

• 

2 

3 

1 

1 

19,914 

688,183  1 

3,998           5,622 

«  67,431 

2,499,154 

r3,413 

40,460 

256,031 

60,614 

• 

9, 499 

1,614 
247 
858 

(16,416 

1 

1 

366,714 

302,926 

843,681 

116,272 
62,071 

4 

•         i 

• 

5 

• 

16,559 

2,863 
190 

262,141 
13,204 

" 

«  82,136 
/4,404 

6 

* 

7 

8 



3,053 

13,204 

/4,404 

178,343 

6,015 

7,947 

300,362 

1,423 
1,400 

9  191,493 
*  181,276 

1,131,066 

297,420 

9 

10 

6,015 

7,947 

300,362 

« 

2,823 

< 372,760 

1,428.492 

15,617 

i736 
310 

i283 

i 4,942 
130 

• 

/  65, 292 
57,809 

11 

' 

12 



15,517 

y  1,046. 

/283 

>  5,072 

i 123,101 

• 

i 

• 

29,807 

1 

43,191 

3,746 
840 

»9,627 

261,956 

58,226 
30,279 

13 

6,917 
98 

- 

14 

1 

2,641 

15 

6,015* 

4,586 

2,541 

88,505 

■ 

1 

9,315 
2,903 

102,477 
389,642 

• 

382,803 

348,900 
17,247 

48,791 

I  lo,424 
312 

543,386 

1,125,017 
65,935 

16 

17 

18 

>» 

• 

2,903 

389,642 

366,147 

• 

I  13,736 

1,180,962 

1,116 

7,620 
97 

«  6,286 
126 

52,400 
34,914 

19 

1 

58 

20 

1 

1        1,116 

7,717 

58 

«  5,412 

87,314 

i             = 

h  Including  $78,991  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

i  Including  $6,815,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $243,425  received  from  various  counties  from  which  con* 
victs  wero  committed. 

/  Not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  ii  being  so  combined  with  almshouse  and  insane  asylum 
that  a  separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

*  Including  $1,241  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed, and  $2,673 
received  from  counties  for  leased  convicts. 

I  Including  $12,628,  deposits  by  convicts. 

«•  Including  $4,011,  deposits  by  convicts. 
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Tabub  VI.— BEX^EIPTS-Continued. 
B.— SmaiAJtT  07  BECEIFTS,  FOB  BACH  BTATE,  BT  GLAS8BB— Concluded. 


Mar- 

State and  class. 

Institu- 
tions. 

'           Amount  xeoelved  from— 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

1      State. 

County. 

City. 

1 

VKBIIONT. 

Penal...' 

2 
1 

SI,  525 
226 

$45,800 
24,275 

2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

1,751 

70,076 

« 

VIBOINIA. 

Penal 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

WAAHINOTON. 

Penal 

83,615 
61,200 

S12.340 

6 

Javenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

134,815 

12,340 

WE8T  viBonnA. 
Ppnul ,,,,., ,    . .      . , 

•■"••""•■**• 

6 

1 
1 

12,523 

50,000 
61,800 

7 

Javenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2 

12,523 

111,800 

WISCONSIN. 
Ppn%l      ... 

8 

2 
1 

69.144 
89,459 

73,264 

9 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

158,603 

73,264 

■WTOMINO. 

Penal 

10 

1 

2 

257 
39 

....y. 

«  21, 317 

11 

UNITED  BTATS8  PRISONS. 

Penal « 

12 

ALL  STATES. 
PaT|*J                                  ,  .     , 

1,892,977 
163,351 

P  6, 191, 837 
2,157,438 

ikS2,434,197 
5,600 

<  1,202,341 
151,809 

13 

Juvenile  Refomiatory 

Grand  total 

296 

2,056,328 

p8,  349,275 

*  2, 439, 797 

<  1,354, 150 

W 

a  Including  $178,  deposits  by  convicts. 

^  Deposits  by  convicts. 

e  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

A  Including  $15,546  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

eNot  including  $36,1%  paid  to  lessee. 

/  Amount  paid  to  lessee  by  State  for  caring  for  convicts. 

9  Not  including  $36,189  paid  to  lessee  by  1  institution,  and  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so 
combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

J^  Including  amount  received  from  1  city,  but  not  including  receipts  from  1  county  included  in 
receipts  from  citv  and  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a 
separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

•  Not  including  amount  received  from  1  city  included  in  receipts  irom  county,  but  including 
amount  received  from  1  county. 

iNot  including  1  Institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  sepa- 
rate financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 
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Table  VI.— BEXJEIPTS— Continued. 
B.--8irKMABT  or  BECSIFT8,  FOB  BACH  BTATE,  BT  CLA88B8— Ooncladed. 


Amount  received  from — 

Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 

» Mar- 

Other 
States. 

United 
States. 

$1,911 

Con- 
tractors. 

Ooods 
sold. 

State  for 
work 
done. 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 

All  other 
sou  roes. 

Total. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

923,620 
400 

Ml,002 

a  SI, 379 
928 

S113,802 
25,863 

■ 
1 

t260 

2 

V 

1,911 

24,020 

41,092 

260 

a  2,307 

139,665 

' 

118,112 

6,576 
63,600 

3,966 

1,392 
6  16,155 

130,046 

175,800 
61,200 

Sl,381 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

63,600 

*  16,165 

227,000 



41,863 
1,121 

95,224 

|2,C07 

608 
737 

190,302 
63,668 

6 

7 

42,984 

95,224 

2,607 

1,345 

253,960 

305 

92,778 

1,637 

2,353 
c 15,546 

170,417 
16,716 

8 

1 

1. ........ 

1,160 

9 

[ 

1 

395 

92,778 

1,637 

1,169 

<«  17,899 

187,132 

2,062 

547,142 

732,637 
29,147 

» 

e  23,379 

547,142 

"•20,013,763 
2,847,933 

/  36, 180 

10 

■ 

11 

152,257 
1,328 

3,031,710 
45,302 

>5, 31 1,888 
84,815 

201,497 
260 

it  22, 683 
5,288 

1832,816 
"366,946 

.......... 

404,188 

12 
13 

63,586 

761,684 

3,077,012 

;5, 396, 703      201,757 

*  27, 971 

01,199,762 

»22,861,e96       404.188 

*Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane 
asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

i  Including  1199,848  deposits  by  convicts,  $290,740  received  from  various  countie '  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed,  and  $2,673  received  from  counties  for  leased  convicts;  but  not 
including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouttos  and  insane  asylum 
that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

fliNot  inciiiding  $36,189  paid  to  lessee  by  1  Institution  and  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being 
BO  combined  wttti  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be 
given. 

"  Including  $5,521,  deposits  bv  convicts,  and  $137,477  received  from  various  counties  and  cities 
from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

o  Including  $205,369,  deposits  by  convicts,  $428,217  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed,  and  $2,673  received  from  counties  for  leaaod  convicts:  but  not 
Including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum 
that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 
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TxBiX  ^'^.-— RECEIPTS— Continued. 

C— SUmiAXY  OT  B;HCSIFTB,  rOB  EACH  CLABS,  BT  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  185.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Class  and  State. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


•      PENAL 

Alabama 

Arirona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vii^nia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons 

Total 


Institu- 
tions. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


Amount  received  from— 


State.      I    County. 


City. 


1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 
5 

30 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
3 

19 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 

13 

ao 
1 

10 
2 

13 
2 

41 
1 
2 

12 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


92,875 
8,412 
389,644 
6,357 
4,117 
1,480 


104,604. 
"i4,"875* 


257 


5,037 

291 

2,021 


160 

107. 678 

17,581 


58,299 

2,76.5 

981 

515 

103,743 

1,664 

71,277 

31,266 

150, 121 

173,988 


$58,246 


472,128 
160,851 
117, 452 


&«12,265 


c|68,372 


10,773  ' 
33,353 


50 

3,826 

30,386 

221,250 

304.899 

355,456 

325.791 

99,305 

88,458 

25,624 

25,000 

607,387 

222,708 

208.101 


37,362 
290,933 


21.669 


48,273 

44,"  453 

i35,'4ii 


39,827 


979,661 


122,168 
'  '29,'6i3 


379,736 

18,108 

1,009 

1,525 


230,330 

35,533 

5,625 

294,795 

71,211 

1, 110, 152 


<  8,522 
101,390 


46,648 
247.440 

81,827 
163,067 
143,814 

12,637 

48,563 


94,259 
o  235, 312 


14,857 

13,974 

161,678 


160,127 


151,913 
38,378 
45,800 


218,235 


54,080 


21,430 
'i3,'67i 


4,492 


325,095 
(P) 


169,076 
'299,081 
"*6,"567 


12,523 
69,144 


83.615 

50,000 

73,254 

y 21, 317 


1,892,977  ,006,191.837 


12,340 


662,434,197    "1.202,341 


a  Including  $1,477,  deposits  by  convicts. 

b  Not  including  receipts  for  1  institution  included  in  reoelpts  from  city. 

e  Including  receipts  from  county  for  1  institution. 

d  Including  S6.084,  deposits  by  convicts. 

<  Including  $23,556,  deposits  by  convicts. 

/Including  $20,091,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $25,098  received  from  various  counties  from  which 
convicts  were  committed. 

9  Including  $12,479,  deposits  by  convicts. 

*  Including  $75,  deposits  by  convicts. 

i  Including  $2,498,  deposits  by  convicts. 

J  Including  $48,635.  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $22,565  received  from  various  counties  from  which 
convicts  were  commiltea. 

ft  Deposits  by  convicts. 

I  Not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  sepa- 
rate financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

m  Including  $6,673,  deposits  by  convicts. 

n  Including  $16,958,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $29,255  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed. 

o  Including  amount  received  from  1  city. 

p  Included  in  amount  received  from  county. 

V  Including  $12,  deposits  by  convicts. 

r  Including  $6,029,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $47,547  reoeiyed  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed. 

« Including  $5,815,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $164,434  received  from  various  counties  from  which 
convicts  were  committed. 
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^      Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Continued. 

C.—BUMKABT  OrBECSIPTS,  FOB  EACH  CLASB,  BT  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  185.] 


Amount  received  from— 


Other 
States. 


United 
States. 


Con- 
I  tractors. 


M,399 


11,747 
1,074 
2,303 
1,100 


$343,664. 
'"'9i,'ti3i' 


64,411 
6,456 


779 


$52,257 


8,457 
508 
907 
331 


235,497 

123,177 

51,622 

16,667 

187,587 


1,514 
2,877 
2,925 
7,126 
6,025 


9,777 


898 

425 

6,665 

4,729 

19,914 


5,060 

159,433 

20,648 

117,  no 

43,526 

456 

227,031 

24,197 


17,201 
81,794 


73,413 


16,559 
2,863 
6,015 


5,917 
9.315 
2,903 
1,116 
1.911 


252, 141 

13,204 

7,947 

15,517 

29,807 


102,477 
389,642 


23.620 
118,112 


41,863 

395 

2,062 

547,142 


95,224 
92,778 


Goods 
sold. 


116,053 


53,024 

227,742 

12,894 

2,570 

760 


State  for 
work 
done. 


31, 
"66,' 

1. 
220, 

67, 
92, 


601 


502 
71 
600 
323 
971 
733 
929 


778, 

183, 

1,M2. 

224, 

24. 


16a 

925 
341 
996 
289 


4. 
2. 

11, 
688, 

40. 
256, 

GO, 


248 
344 
551 
518 
183 
460 
031 
614 


300.362 

<736 

43,191 

3,746 

382,803 

348,900 

7,620 

41,092 

6,576 

63,690 


1,637 


52.257       732,537     3,031,710 


15,311,888 


Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 


All  other 
sources. 


$343 


889 
'i,'298' 
"392" 


16,944 


4,816 
120,727 


708 


6,876 
13,615 
18,848 


9 

1,493 

29 


a|2.365 

6,005 

^23,754 

« 25. 423 

8,149 

19,908 


10 

878 

1,657 

717 


11,500 


3,998 
9,499 


870 
70 

(0 
1.500 


5,496 

1,614 

247 

858 


1,423 
t283 


3,966 


201,497 


2,607 


<U22,683 


575 

339 

/  68, 779 

2,564 

^16,942 

5,475 

4,585 

939 

A  4, 624 

4,078 

< 33, 165 

/  91, 761 

5,625 

3,850 

24,707 

1,746 

ikll,490 

<3,388 

m  6,825 


«  67, 349 
9  6,416 


r 82, 136 

*4,404 

•  191,493 

t  4,942 

•  9,627 


48,791 

*  13, 424 

w6,286 

« 1,379 

1.392 

1 18, 155 

608 

2,353 


«e832,816 


Total. 


Amount 

paid  by 

lessee. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1389,717 

65,3531 

150.660 

816,897 

200.242 

206,956 

61,586 

48,665 

38,187 

371,388 

39,734' 

743,423 

452.917 

426,527 

620,  H44 

297,264 

277,857 

169,588 

246,346 

2,424,314 

624,007 

1,333,924' 

242,9171 

ai8,323l 

257, 143 

48,239 

143,997 

507,020 

87,458i 

2,314,446 

366,714 

302,926 

843,681 

116,272 

1,131,06<V 

<  65, 292 

261.956' 

58,226 

543,386 

1,125,017 

52.400 

113.802 

130,046 

175,800 

190.302 

170,4171 

y  23, 379, 

547.142 


177,687 


160,874 
200.435 


1,381 


<  36, 189 


//20,013,763     404, 188 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
,% 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


<  Not  incUidinel  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  almshouse  and  insane  asylum 
that  a  separate  miancial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

« Including  $1,241  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  wore  committed,  and  $2,673 
received  from  counties  for  leased  convicts. 

ff  Including  $12,628,  deposits  by  convicts.    * 

w  Including  $4,011.  deposits  by  convicts. 

*  Including  $178.  deposits  by  convicts. 

y  Not  including  $36,189  paid  to  lessee. 

z  Amount  paid  to  lessee  by  State  for  caring  for  convicts. 

oa  Xot  including  $36  189  paid  to  lessee  by  1  institution,  and  1  Institution  not  reported,  it  being  so 
combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

w>  Including  amount  received  from  1  city,  but  not  including  receipts  from  1  county  included  in 
receipts  from  city  and  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a 
Separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

ccNot  including  amount  received  from  1  city  Included  in  receipts  from  county,  but  Including 
amount  received  from  1  county. 

^^  Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane 
asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

««  Including  $199,848,  deposits  by  convicts,  $290,740  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed,  and  $2,673  received  from  counties  for  leased  convicts;  but  not 
including  2  instit|utions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum 
that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

//  Not  Including  $36,189  paid  to  lessee  by  1  institution,  and  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being 
so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be 
given. 
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TwftA  ^*» — ^RECEIPTS— Concluded. 
€.--8U1E]IiLEY  07  BSCSlPTS,  FOB  BACH  CLASS,  BT  STATBS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31 
32 


Class  and  State. 


JUVSNILE  BErORMATOXT. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Uampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Vfrglnia 

Wisconsin 

Total 

AOOBEOATE. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformiitory 

Grand  total 


Institu- 
tlona. 


2 
2 


Cash  on 
hand. 


$250 
8,321  ' 
1,112 
1,218  I 


42,645 


3,510 


342 
8,232 
1,124 


470 
1,210 
1,307 
1,456 


651 
"i,'8i5 


3 
226 


89,459 


39 


257 

39 


296 


163,351 


1,892,977 
163,351 


2,066,328 


Amount  received  from— 


State. 


S141, 
93, 
63, 


455 
919 
704 


322. 
87, 
86, 
56, 
34, 
75. 
53, 
86, 
93, 
61, 
25, 

110, 
12, 
96, 

184, 
61, 

114. 
57, 
26, 
38. 
34, 
24, 
51, 
61, 


too 

5t^5 
296 
960 
619 
i.>0 
oOO 
350 
837 
000 
327 
655 
800 
097 
500 
881 
750 
369 
800 
376 
633 
275 
200 
800 


County. 


$5,600 


City. 


$44,052 


59,975 


47,782 


2, 157, 438 


< 6, 191, 837 
2,157,438 


<  8, 349, 275 


6,600 


151,809 


y  2, 434, 197 
5.600 


» 1,202, 341  I 
161,809 


i  2,439,797     ik  1,354, 150 


a  Including  $383,  deposits  by  convicts. 

ft  Including  $1,804,  deposits  by  convicts. 

e  Including  $2,406,  deposits  by  convicts. 

d  Including  $928,  deposits  by  convicts. 

«  Received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

/Including $11,500 received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

g  Including  $78,991  received  from  various  counties  from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

A  Including  $5,521,  deposits  by  convicts,  and  $137,477  received  from  various  counties  and  citit«s 
from  which  convicts  were  committed. 

i  Not  including  $36,189  paid  to  lessee  by  1  institution,  and  1  Institution  not  reported,  it  being  so 
combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

/Including  amount  received  from  1  city,  but  not  Including  receipts  from  1  county,  included  in 
receipts  from  city  and  1  i  nstitution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a 
separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

'Not  including  amount  received  from  1  city  included  in  receipts  from  county,  but  including 
amount  received  from  1  county. 
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Table  VI.— RECEIPTS— Concluded. 
€.--8nMKABT  OT  BXCSIFT8,  FOB  BACH  CLASS,  BT  BTATBS— Concluded. 


Amount  imeived  from— 

Amount 

jwUd  by 

lessee. 

Ifax^ 

Other 
states. 

United 
States. 

Con-          Goods 
tractors.        sold. 

1 

State  for 
work 
done. 

Old  ma- 
chinery, 
etc. 

AU  other 
sources. 

Total. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

$1,988 
3.580 

a  $983 

ft  3, 062 

1,100 

13,075 

5,000 

e 40, 876 

107 

$144,426 

102,127 

72,982 

1 

SI,  328 

1 

t238 

2 

$7,388                790 

3 

1 

1,760 

20,425 

4 

9,997 

813 

67 

10,231 

69,280 

375,414 
87,849 
90.364 
58,596 
36,429 
88,616 

183,802 
90,428 
95,403 

161,837 
25,327 

113,033 
33,188 

117,829 

184,708 
62,071 

297,426 
57,809 
30,279 
55,935 
34,914 
25,863 
51,200 
63,658 
16,715 

5 

9,52i 

$1,604 
100 

6 

7 

1 

4,068 
1,636 

8 

'                 1 

9 

» 

1,749 

61 

12,217 

37,748 

<i  1,046 

10 

1 

335 

892 
8,734 

22 
350 
395 

11 

4,211 

19.284 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

2,637 
1,566 

' 

*  *      •  •  •  • 

12,422 

9,193 

<  31,440 

( 

t 

2,378 

300 

16,578 

6,625 

64        / 13.399 

18 

.     . 

5,154 
82 

19 

1 1 

126 

20 

190 

21 



1,400 

P  181,276 

130 

2,541 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

3i6 

98 

840 

17,247 

97 

312 
126 

58 

400 

$260 

928 



....... 

1,121 

737 
<  15, 546 

^ 

i,i6e 

......... 

1,328 

29,147 

45,302 

84,815 

260 

5,288 

»  366, 946 

2,847,933 

52,257 
1,328 

732,537 
29,147 

3,031,710 
45.302 

15,311,888 
84,815 

201,497 
260 

»22,683 
5,288 

"832,816 
*  366.946 

020,013,763 
2,847,933 

$404,188 

31 
32 

53,585  !    761,684 

3,077,012 

15,396,703 

201,757 

»  27, 971   Fl,  199, 762 

022,861,096 

404,188 

I  Not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  sepa- 
rate financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

»  Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane 
asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

« Including  $199,848,  deposits  by  convicts,  $290,740  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed,  and  $2,673  received  from  counties  for  leased  convicts;  but  not 
including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum 
that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

o  Not  including  $36,189  paid  to  lessee  by  1  institution,  and  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being 
BO  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  he 
given. 

p  Including  $205,369,  dei>osIts  by  convicts,  $428,217  received  from  various  counties  and  cities  from 
which  convicts  were  committed,  and  $2,673  received  from  counties  for  leased  convicts;  but  not 
including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum 
that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES. 


A.— BXPXHDinmEB,  BT  nrsTiTxmoifs. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  186.] 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

0 

m 
I 


1 

2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


8tAte  and  institation. 


ALABAMA. 

1     state  Prison  System. . . 

ARIZONA. 

I  • 

1  I  Territorial  Prison. 

ARKANSAS. 


State  Penlteiiliary 

CAUrORNIA. 

State  Prison  at  Folsom , 

State  Prison  at  San  Quentin., 

San  Bernardino  Co.  Jail 

San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2. , 


Los  Angeles  City  Jail 

Preston  School  of  Industry. 
Whittier  State  School 


COLORADO. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School . 
State  Reformatory 


CONNKCTICXJT. 


State  Prison , 

Fairfield  Co.  Jail 

Hartford  Co.  Jail... 
Middlesex  Co.  Jail.. 
New  Uaven  Co.  Jail. 
Windham  Co.  Jail.. 
School  for  Boys 


DELAWARE. 

Newcastle  Co.  Workhouse. 
Ferris  Industrial  School. . 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asylum  Workhouse. 
Reform  School 


FLORIDA. 

State  Prison  System  (w) 

Duval  Co.  Convict  Camp  (») 

P^Bcambia  Co.  Jail 

Hill8V)oro  Co.  Jail 

Suwance  Co.  Jail 


Control. 


Land. 


State 


Ter. 


State...  $40, 000 


State . . . 
State... 

Co 

City  and 
Co. 

City 

State . , . 
State . . . 


State:.-. 
State . . . 
State... 


State. 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

State . 


17,600 
6,000 


Co. 


(*) 


City.... 
City(<). 


Lessee. 
Lessee. 

Co 

Co 

Co 


2,000 


Amount  expended  for— 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


$2,963 


3,974 


1,285 


21,065 

5,463 

494 

57 

3S6 
1,229 
1,966 


12,661 
1,830 

4,873 


3.836 

4,958 

611 

190 

5,274 

1.699 

12, 137 


7,933 
1,652 


666 
i 5,877 


Indus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


$334 


3,710 


20,414 


892 
650 


2,000 
920 


697 
1,407 


438 


26.486 
2,543 


(*) 


1.000 
25 


200 
'250 


Food.    I  nothing. 


$48,306 


11,132* 


43,065 


34,093 

69,652 

3,739 

13,099 

6,244 
13, 732 
19,839 


34,179 
9,069 
5,485 


17,682 
7,038 

10,323 
1.568 

15,433 
4,025 

16,453 


7,325 
1,986 


16,778 
11.891 


8,158 
5,676 
3,851 


a  Not  including  expenditures  of  lessees. 
b  Including  $910,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
c  Including  $1,435,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
d  Including  $3,976.  return  ol  deposits  to  convicts, 
e  Incliviing  $357,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
/  Including  $23,890,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 


$16,390 


1,111 


9,865 


2,218 
387 


154 

423 

1,842 


1,705 


3,015 
1,178 
287 
220 
418 
559 
3,527 


2,833 
1,243 


1,525 


355 
225 
250 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES. 
A.— SXPSKDITUBES,  BT  nrSTITTmOKS. 

[For  «xpIanAtioii  of  this  table,  see  p.  IS&t] 


Amount  expended  for- 


Non- 
Ind  US- 
trial 
em- 
ployeea. 


Indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees. 


$34,825     S10,980 


26,862 


23,884 


51,312 

60,000 

840 

15,200 

•8,280 
16,592 
38,939 


38,053 

9,076 

16,009 


30,442 
4,305 
7,986 
1,755 
7,632 
1,638 

23,144 


5,000 
3,672 


10,286 
13,103 


2,834 


9,654 


3,709 

32,737 

3,040 

2,400 

10,230 
6,060 
8,640 


7,920 
9,506 
2,160 


12,962 


Indus- 
trial 
machin- 
ery and 
tools. 


1,.W2 
1,680 


6,779 
1,505 


3,600 
2,760 


tl»282 


413 


4,153 


10,227 

7,631 

36 

108 

357 
860 
443 


2,000 
554 
405 


295 


914 


182 
677 


3,206 
646 


Raw 
material 

for 
manu- 
facture. 


15,219 


5.750 


86 


21,261 

241,764 

816 

1,336 


Refund 

to 
State. 


$191,160 


Refund 

to 
county. 


31,310 
222,515 


3,661 
12,995 


12,207 
4,335 
5,853 


1,482 


405 
777 


1,206 
2,113 


2,924 
10,613 


2,688 


2,360 


1,760 


1,632 


3,340 


Refund 

to 

city. 


< $10, 428 


All 
other 
items. 


$48,250 


Ml,402 


18,863 


e 11,174 

(175,162 

2,913 

7,191 

3,476 
« 3,075 
10,026 


/  67, 177 

11,420 

910,012 


17,747 
4,874 
9,280 
1,020 

13,037 
2,614 

14,265 


1,273 
4,063 


12,886 
14,606 


Total. 


<iS3S9,717 


63,568 


154,505 


184,158 

737,656 

12,2()5 

39,391 

29,127 
46,524 
97,928 


185,602 
54,169 
44,797 


89,928 
23,760 
30,119 
5,667 
41,794 
15,994 
72,998 


61,043 
19,425 


48,665 
60,280 


Cash  on 
hanu. 


123 
101 


21,007 


11,482 


3,811 


1,096 


2,023 
2,218 


In- 
sti- 
tii- 
tion 
No. 


K660 


4,477 


7,637 
196,407 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 


1 
J? 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 


4,210 
3,b00 
2,135 


1,631 
720 
465 


60 
366" 


825 

1,700 

476 


15,429 

14,921 

7,K?7 


g  Including  $1,963,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

A  Private,  with  assistance  by  county. 

i  Citv  mstitution,  under  the  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

)  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 

A  included  in  amount  expended  tor  industrial  buildings. 

*  Unitcvl  Slates  Treasury, 

m  Controlled  by  lessees. 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURBS— Continued. 


A.^EXFENDITUJISS,  BT  DrSTmiTIOKB — Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 

State  and  institution. 

Amount  expended  fox^— 

Control. 

Land. 

Non- 
indus- 
trial 
buUd- 
ings. 

Indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

1 

QBOBOIA. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Albany  (a) 
State  Convict  Camp  at  Chatta^ 

hoochee.  (a) 
State  Convict  Camps  at  Rising 

Fawn,    Cole   City,    and    Sugar 

nin.(a) 

state  Convict  Camp  at  Durham  (a) 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Egypt  (a)  - . 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Fargo  (a) . . 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Hearts- 
ease, (a) 

State  Convict  Camps  at  J  akin  and 
Blakely.  (a) 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Tiela  («) 

State  Convict  Camn  at  Lookout 

Leasee. . 

2 

Lessee.. ! 

3 

Lessee. . 

1 

4 

Leasee. . 

5 

Lessee 

6 

Lessee 

■ 

7 

Lessee 

8 

Lessee. . 

9 

Lessee. . 

10 

Lessee. . 

.  ... 

Mountain,  (a) 
11     State  Convict  Camoa  at  Pitts  and 

Lessee,  .i 

12 

Worth,  (o) 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Savan- 
nah, (a) 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Worth  (a) . . 

State  Convict  Farm 

1 
Lessee. .' 

13 

1 
Lessee. .' 

14 

State.. . 

$1,000 

88 

2,000 

400 

200 

400 

$5,680 
1,568 

11,790 
3,012 
8,628 
2,959 

$4,888 

356 

1,660 

528 

4,715 

1.563 

15 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Bibb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 

16 

Co 

17 

Burke  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3> 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) . . . 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Farm 

Decatur  Co.  Convict  Camp  (a) 

Dekalb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 

18 

Co 

19 

Co 

20 

Lessee. . 

21 

Co 

150 
150 

1,926 
1,428 

410 
350 

22 

Dougherty  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Early  Co.  Convict  Camp  (a) 

Floyd  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 

23 

Lessee. . 

24 

Co 

1,489 
18,903 
1,850 
1,900 
2,106 
3,037 
8,620 

10,908 

62,354 
90,018 
51,773 
2,420 
1,298 
61,421 

7,759 

34,540 

28.917 

8,257 

13,047 

22,760 
26,724 
12,337 

400 

4,131 

600 

240 

1,096 

2,164 

25 

Fulton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 

3,436 

26 

Glynn  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Co 

27 

Lowndes  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Muskogee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richmond  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Atlanta  City  Stockade 

Co 

125 
750 

28 

Co 

29 

Co 

City.!.. 

1900 

90 

8,500 

1,997 

7,154 

31,352 

7,057 

700 

8 

114,005 

2,177 

5.779 
11,223 

1,290 
13,293 

24,681 
19, 152 
23,436 

1 

mAHO. 

State  Penitentiary 

State . . . 

$200 

1,104 

456 

784 

6 

1,925 

4,545 
5,995 
6,223 
333 
149 
1,067 

2,513 

9,562 

3.542 

400 

7,402 

4,207 
6,186 
1,309 

1 

ILLINOIS. 

Southern  Penitentiary. . . ." 

State... 
State... 

6,000 

2 

State  Penitentiary 

3 

Chicago  House  o(  Correction. 

Peoria  House  of  Con-eetlon 

Qulucy  House  oi  Correction 

State  Reformatory 

City 

4 

aty 

5 

aty 

6 

State . . . 

1 

INDIANA. 

Industrial  School  for   Girls  and 

Women's  Prison. 
Reformatory 

State . . . 

2 

State . . . 

3 

State  Prison 

State . . . 

609 

4 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse 

Co 

5 

Reform  School  for  Boys 

State . . . 

2,000 

1 

IOWA. 

Penitentiary  at  Anamosa. 

State... 
State . . . 

4,622 

2 

Penitentiary  ^t  Fort  Madison 

3,108 
2,774 

3 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys . . 

State . . . 

4.806 

o  Controlled  by  lessees. 

b  Including  $8,653,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

c  Including  $8,490,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
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Tablb  VH.— EXPENDITURES— Continued. 
A.— EXPEITDITUBES,  BT  DTSTITUTIOKS — Continued. 


Amount  expended  for— 

Cash  on 
hand. 

In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 

Non- 
induB- 

trita 

em- 
ployees. 

Tn/ir.^  '  Indus- 
Indus-         f^ot 

Raw 
material 

for 
manu- 
facture. 

Refund 

to 
State. 

Refund 

to 
county. 

1 

Refund 

to 

city. 

All 
other 
items. 

Total. 

..       ..                  , 

1 

1 

■'": , i 

2 

i 
1               1 

1 

3 

' 

1 

4 

......... 

1 

6 

1  *  "■     ..; .  1 ! 

:::::::::::::::::::::  :::::::::i 

6 

y      1          _    I           _  _i       _       _,     I 

7 

1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

9 

:::::.::.:;::: :.  .i 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1        1 

1 

'( 

12 

1 

13 

$7,080 
'  900 
9,000 
3,600 

10,497 

t2,000 

2,000 

2,fi00 

200 

1 

$8,779 
2,730 

12,630 
5,260 
4,336 
4,464 

$29,427 
8,242 
40,000 
13,000 
32,000 
14,000 

14 

S600 
420 

■             1 

16 

1 

16 

1 

17 

2,624 

i.ono 

1 

18 

875  1          250 

19 

1 

.....X.... 

20 

2,100 
1,260 

1,680 
720 

700 
100 

$575 

6,752 
1,992 

13,293 
6,000 

21 

22 

23 

2,540 

20,189 

2,400 

1,200 
17,460 

250 

8,402 

150 

300 

500 

6,500 

6,000 

2,500 

10,906 

119 

A.  442 

1 

3,62i 

30,556 

1,000 

9,500 

103,077 

6,000 

5,600 

11,302 

35,494 

44,453 

30,734 

240,136 
292,234 
188,000 
25,114 
5,492 
352,355 

41,701 

215,446 

172,780 

22,990 

87,849 

136,173 

134,076 

85,115 

24 

'                i 

26 
26 
27 
28 

1,200 

900 

6.300 

630 

780 

1.200 

i  

1,205 

5,168 

15,393 

12,003 

8,739 

ft  77,042 

c69,121 

47,581 

3,367 

1,323 

d 76, 488 

15,357 

42,645 
29,810 

29 

5,598  ;      3.732 

1- 

30 

9.600 

2.4nn 

tl,465 

6,163 

15,165 

4,875 

5,578 

1 

$24,163 
68,676 

1 

80,006 
53,705 

— » "  —- 



1 

2 

10.560 

"•**"*"**r 

3 

3,700 
1.2(i0 

2,951  '            57 
1..121              13.1 

} 

$6,002 

4,212 

4 

5 

79,984  '      R-fM) 

12,830 

65,704 

6 

9,695 

45,522 

27,199 

6,309 

13,100 

49,805 
39,617 
17,688 

4,200 

5,224 

14,721 

1,920 

9,456 

3,723 

4,420 
3,840 

1 

923 
45 

171,251 
52,260 

1 

2 

4,454 

2,008 
226 

3,802 
2,425 
4,976 

3 

2,806 

4 

2,491 

218 

2,005 

12,252 

164 

1 

26,670 

22,355 
<  30, 439 

5 

• 

92,.^'>3 

78,800 
8,759 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1,705 

3 

d  Including  $2,209,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
« Including  $11,165,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITUBES-T-Continued. 
A. — SXFJfMlllTUIiSS,  BT  DrSTITUTIOKa^-Oontinued. 


.-£. 


In- 
st t- 
ta- 
tlon 
No. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


State  and  institution. 


KANSAS. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory . 

State  Penitentiary 

Boys'  Industrial  School 


KENTUCKT. 


Branch  Penitentiary . 

Penitentiary 

nouse  of  Reform 


LoxnsiANA. 


State  Penitentiary. 


MAINE. 

State  Prison 

Androscoggin  Co.  Jail 

Cumberland  Co.  Jail 

Penobscot  Co.  Jail 

York  Co.  Jail 

Industrial  School  for  Oirls. 
State  School  for  Boys. 


MARYLAND. 

House  of  Correction 

Penitentiary 

Baltimore  City  Jail 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored 

Boys. 

House  of  Refuge 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Oirls , 
St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for 

boys. 

MA88ACHT7SETTS. 

Reformatory 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.. . 

State  Farm 

State  Prison 

Berkshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Bristol  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  New  Bedford. 

Essex  Co.  House  of  Correction  at 
Ipswich. 

Essex  Co.  JaU  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Lawrence. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Coi^ 
roctlon  at  Salem. 

Franklin  Co.  JaU  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Hampden  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Hampshire  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Cambridge. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  at  Lowell : 

Norfolk  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Plymouth  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 

Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Correction 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  at  Fitchburg. 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  Ilouse  of 
Correction  at  Worcester. 


Control. 


State. 
State. 
State, 


State*. 
State . 
State. 


State. 


State . 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
State . 
State. 


State, 
State. 
City . , 
State 

State . 
State . 
State 


Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 

Co. 
Co, 

Co. 


Amount  exi>ended  for — 


State... 
State... 
State... 
State... 
Co 


Land. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


13,269 


225 


979 
a  Expenditure  on  that  part  of  nonindustriai  buildings  used  for  industrial  purposes 


$15,947 
1,068 
3,620 


18.289 

15,198 

1,329 


35,012 


3,793 
935 
333 

2,500 
129 
103 

1,377 


6,328 
300 
841 

1,962 

2,948 
2,334 
2,265 


22,099 

4,322 

21,076 


3,303 
500 


2,229 
1,570 
1,065 
1,294 


5,639 
2,716 


395,082 

736 


Indus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


ot4,989 

19,645 

al,931 


32,494 

8,403 

512 


12,821 


1,000 
549 
a82 


100 
«37 

158 


183 

1,023 

450 

200 

2,140 

601 

2,700 


2,561 
'9,332 


8,606 


Food. 


S15,615 
39,912 
26,636 


20,304 
35.712 
12,689 


66,987 


11,494 
3,146 
7,309 
5,134 
4,013 
3,407 
4,004 


13,232 

25,794 

14,522 

6,289 

8,152 

3,442 

16,673 


96,542 

5,798 

27,887 

34,259 

6,161 

11,550 
2,444 
8,509 
4,472 
942 
7,283 
2,703 

20,268 

4,529 
2,523 

3,355 

63.513 
3,241 

7,983 


Clothing. 


tl,656 

20,353 

34 


2,998 
5,308 
2,375 


14,262 


420 
615 

1,339 
552 
814 
233. 

1,825 


625 
2,082 


252 


14.328 

1,065 

8,638 

6,690 

936 

2,178 

555 

824 

605 

329 

610 

220 

4,948 

754 
509 

160 

14,773 
.  504 

902 
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Table  Vf f.— EXPENDITURES-Contmued. 
A.— EXFElTBirUBSS,  BT  DrSTITnTIOKS— Continued. 


Amount  expended  for- 


Non- 
indus- 

trial 

em- 
ployees. 


t22,106 
54,3G0 
11,13G 


25,559 

46,959 

5,580 


52,075 


10,600 
2,424 
5,378 
1,432 
1,000 
3,826 
7,719 


19,455 
54,091 
31,888 
10,613 

19,184 

1,610 

10,564 


106,080 

20,121 

25,776 

81.760 

7,882 

20,861 
4,764 
6,740 
7,760 
3,316 
8,722 
2,991 

31,734 

8,961 
8,543 

6,500 

87,217 
7,358 

11,145 


Indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees. 


S7,800 

17,160 

3,840 


Indus- 
trial 
machin- 
ery and 
tools. 


2,360 


29,172 


6,300 


900 
2,400 


660 


1,560 

1,560 

480 

6,400 


27,425 

13,565 

1,120 

23,938 

939 

4,157 

780 

780 


980 
2,916 

699 

8,497 

800 
1,707 

1,100 

6,898 
1,000 

2,620 


$2,421 
5,780 
2,988 


79 


17,457 


GOO 


Raw 
material 

for 
manu- 
facture. 


$4,900 

196,894 

3,352 


Refund 

to 
State. 


50 

65 

400 


1,231 


857 
845 

350 


4,670 

1,618 

10,503 

3,891 

295 


37 


156 


262 


78 


1,666 


2,640 
118 
132 


19,468 

76,639 
'  "766" 


736 
256 


3,122 
2,300 
1,297 
2,788 

2,317 

245 

14,189 


209,619 
28.589 
10,960 

257,684 
1,828 

19,991 

368 


75 


13,222 

14,653 
1,548 


54,411 
100 


$7,098 

164,281 

2,801 


Refund 

to 
county. 


Refund 

to 

dty. 


24,613 

16,474 

3.816 

«,732 


$1,012 
1,640 
2,374 


$7,678 


44,110 
1,637 


480 
10,034 


11.333         34,962 
Including  $2,474,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 


All 
other 
items. 


$16,652 
2,117 
2,258 


15,192 
40,740 
11,176 


28,022 


11,712 
1,600 
4,933 
1,440 
1,823 
8,903 

50,141 


8,536 
18,286 

4,025 
12,882 

7,945 

4,367 

26,028 


53.790 
15. 412 
43.192 
37,113 
6,619 

9,937 

4,448 

7,523 

6,86/ 

3,782 

8,424 

2,786 

611,116 

6,402 
147 

3,162 

44,092 
4,552 


Total. 


$99,274 

521,570 

58,506 


117,476 

152,438 

36,232 


275,27ft 


122,558 
9,269 
20,130 
11,058 
7,929 
18,209 
68,280 


53,.'?72 

103,876 

61,558 

37,130 

44,506 
13,331 
78,810 


501,727 
106,964 
156.246 
497,399 
28,053 

60,174 

14,406 

28,254 

23,644 

10,714 

29,405 

9,398 

148,402 

40,452 
15,145 

14,766 

677,686 
17,491 


Cash  on 
hand. 


$16,616 

16,771 

197 


2,872 
665 


1,902 
567 


3,006 

23,079 

1,456 

66 

15,782 

833 

1,468 


184 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6, 
7 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

16 

17 
18 

19 
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Table  VD.— EXPENDITURE&-Contmued. 
A*^BXPSNDlTnBS8,  BT  IHSTITirTIOKS— Continued. 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 


1 
2 
3 

4 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


MICmOAN. 


Reformatory 

State   House  of  Correction   and 
Branch  Prison. 

State  Prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 


MINNK80TA. 


state  Prison 

State  Reformatory 

St.  Paul  Workhouse. . 
State  Training  School. 

mssxsfliPPi. 


State  Prison  System. 

UlBSOXTBl. 


State  Penitentiary 

St.  Louis  City  Workhouse. 
St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge. 
Training  School  for  Boys. . 


MONTANA. 

state  Reform  School. 


NEBRASKA. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

NEVADA. 


State  Prison 

NEW  HAJCPSHIBE. 

State  Prison 

Hillsboro    Co.     Almshouse 

House  of  Correction. 

Hillsboro  Co.  Jail 

Manchester  City  Farm  and  House 

of  Correction. 
Industrial  School 


and 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Reformatory 

State  Prison 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary. . . 
Hudson  Co.  Penitimtlary. 
Mercer  Co.  Workhouse- . . 

State  Home  for  Boys 

State  Home  for  Girls 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Penitentiary 


Control. 


State. 
State. 

State. 
City.. 
State. 


State. 
State. 
City.. 
State. 


State. 


State. 
City.. 
City.. 
State. 


State. 


State. 
State. 


State. 


State. 
Co... 


Co.. 
City. 


State. 


State. 
State. 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
State. 
State. 


Ter, 


Amount  expended  for— 


Land. 


9250 


Non- 
Indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


ot4,841 
7,780 

48,674 

527 

12,654 


33.394 
18,950 
n,667 
16,322 


7,812 


6,615 

1,802 

1,867 

40,876 


1,257 


45,606 
2.439 


3,581 


347 


162 
743 

6,081 


1,124 
2,700 

115 
2,500 

705 
6,212 

785 


1,661 


Indus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


(&) 
S4,464 

1,866 
1,102 


*11,407 


^417 
*  1,010 


2,466 


2,916 
A  1,095 
/i  1,116 

1,872 


200 


446 
»97 


337 


109,744 
7,237 


927 


2,632 
561 


2,361 


Food. 


Clothing. 


tI5,963 
16,261 

34,116 
18,481 
17, 147 


31,968 

22,207 

3,646 

14,797 


43,886 


72,821 
26,156 
18,706 
16,917 


6,133 


16.488 
8,228 


6,668 


6,166 


4,850 
2,213 

4,540 


11,845 
49,784 

9,490 
10,821 

6,771 
18.506 

3,514 


16,464 


a  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 

b  Included  In  amount  expended  for  nonindustrial  buildings. 

e  Including  96,075,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

d  Including  $12,966,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

e  Including  126,173,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

/  Including  93,043,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 


91,641 
1,446 

4.368 
3,131 
1,123 


6,394 

7,466 

381 

4,606 


17,084 


13, 416 
2,009 
8,407 
6,149 


1,264 


2,015 
1,303 


292 


1,011 


409 
528 

1,417 


850 

"i26' 
148 
832 
724 


966  I 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES— Continued. 
A. — SZFSHDITUKES,  BT  DTSTITIXTIOKS— Continued. 


Amount  expended  for— 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees. 


S30,952 
20,138 

43,766 
19,903 
24,047 


43,178 
22,431 
10,244 
17,588 


22,215 


81,764 

21,960 

14,434 

8,400 


8,062 


14,670 
11,929 


14,777 


15,204 


817 
800 

3,199 


23,029 
78,500 
15,320 
13,210 

6,200 
22,560 

4,807 


9,880 


Indu»- 
trial 


Indus- 
trial 
machin- 


P'oTee.-  "Sol?" 


11,150 
800 

1,700 

13,927 

2,400 


7,660 
5,603 


8,124 


16,730 


2,520 


7,800 
9,600 


1,916 


780 
3,420 


1,678 


$571 


4,278 
869 
394 


4,646 

4,603 

53 

767 


28,827 


666 
2,334 

988 
3,000 


1,006 


350 
1,980 


Raw 

material 

for 
manu- 
facture. 


Refund 

to 
State. 


1,886 
3,048 


12.492 
23,874 
4,200 
8.255 
6,280 
3,900 
2,401 


5,411 


322 
7,905 


735 

750 

4,000 

1,625 

75 

489 


2,016 


13,721 
2,766 

26,734 

87.362 

6,233 


928,220 

6.664 

464 

2,812 


4,394 


2,113 
1,193 
2,727 
6  945 


1.107 


1,161 
1,002 


78 


863 


403 
6,843 


13,719 
10,130 
1.846 
2,101 
480 
6,961 
1,713 


6,131 


Refund 

to 
county. 


Refund 

to 

dty. 


$4,668 


38,464 


oBb 


10,609 
77,049 


$353 


$3,717 
205 


AU 
other 
items. 


16,247 


e $29, 076 
d  38, 113 

« 67, 182 
/  32,076 
927,663 


16.331 

24,785 

3,261 

26,820 


61,049 


68,243 

7,859 

176 

13,653 


4,403 


2,417 
11,176 


no,  880 


3,101 


2,746 
1,941 

1,767 


17,432 
1:41,943 

7,368 
11,903 

3.299 
29,242 
12,387 


26,981 


Total. 


$87,916 
91,747 

231,684 

177,368 

90,661 


1,083,196 

111,798 

30,023 

96,403 


242,917 


250,864 
67,127 
56.426 

105,412 


26,327 


83,922 
41,583 


47,762 


26,692 

(/) 

8.984 
8,836 

34,227 


200.729 
292.817 
42,601 
51,468 
22,968 
90,323 
26.982 


86,366 


Cash  on 
hand. 


$5,660 
2,428 

29,736 

106,148 

891 


123,486 


68,631 


176,086 
71.920 


1,468 


171 


100 


1,497 
334 


2,766 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

6 


1 
2 
3 

4 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 
4 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


r 


ff  Including  $842,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

^  Expenditure  on  that  part  of  nonindustrial  buildlnga  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
i  Including  $11,004,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

S  Ilillsboro  County  House  of  Correction,  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate  financial 
stateraont  could  not  l)e  given. 
A  Including  $4,097.  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
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Table  VD.-—EXPENDITDBES— Continued. 
A.— EXPEHDITUKES,  BT  IKSTITUTIOVa— Continued. 


In- 
8ti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


i 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6 
7 
8 
0 
10 


State  and  inatitutlon. 


NEW  YOBK. 

Auburn- PriBon 

Clinton  Prison 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

State  Reformatory , 

State  Reformatory  for  Women 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary 

Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary , 

Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary , 

Now  York  Co.  Penitentiary .*. 

Workhouse,  Blackwells  Island,  and 

Brancli  Workhouses,  Harts  and 

Rikers  islands. 
State  Industrial  School 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


State  Prison 

Alamance  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anson  Co.  (Wadesboro  Township) 
Convict  Camp. 

Buncombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Cabarrus  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Columbus  Co.  Convict  Campl 

Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Edgecombe  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Forsyth  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Franklin  Co.  and  Louisburg  Town- 
ship Jail. 

Gaston  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Oranville  Co.  Cbnvict  Camp 

Qroene  Co,  Jail 

Guilford  Co.  Convict  Camps  (2) 

Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Henderson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Mecklenburg  Co.  Convict  Camp., . . 

New  Hanover  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 

Person  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Randolph  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Rockingham  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Swain  Co.  Jail 

Wake  Co.  Workhouse  Camp 

Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Monroe  TownshipCUnion  Co.)Con- 
vict  Camp. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

State  Penitentiary 


OHIO. 


Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory 

Stark  Co.  Workhouse.. 
Xenia  City  Workhouse 


Zanesville  City  and  Co.  Workhouse 


Cincinnati  Citjjr  Workhouse. . . 
Cleveland  House  of  Correction 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Dayton  City  Workhouse 

Toledo  Workhouse 


Control. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
City.. 
City.. 
City.. 


State. 


State. 
Co... 
Co... 


Co, 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Tp. 


State. 


3,060 
333 


State . . 
State.. 

Co 

Co.  and 

city. 
Co.  and 

city. 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 
City... 

a  Including  $7,128,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
fr  Including  $1,491,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
c  Including  $6,629,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
tf  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 


Amount  expended  f  or— 


Land. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


$378 


100 


096 


^50 


$1,488 

6,782 

500 

21,145 

8,687 

d46,236 

13,329 

3.601 

653 

2,902 

3,086 

3,600 

4,716 


2,179 


2,671 
28 
51 

m 

328 
181 
152 
168 
516 
307 


73 


146 

576 

'500 

129 

297 

274 

997 

342 

71 

82 

58 

226 

96 

67 

839 

29 

796 

161 


3,312 


17,308 

66,948 

1,000 

100 

600 

493 

1,148 

92,073 

1,198 

602 


Indus- 
trial- 
build- 
ings. 


$1,400 


2,709 

(0 


500 


1,396 


112 


56;^ 


24 
'366 


868 


525 

1,448 
319 
533 


Food. 


$37,318 
37,603 

7,846 
10,954 
33,958 
47,642 

9,481 
24,658 

8,519 
22,046 
30,047 
41,822 
75,719 


37,613 


29,317 

5G2 

1,232 

4,696 
734 
515 
1,572 
2,229 
2,511 

989 

• 

1.540 

987 

1.095 

2,834 

1,489 

764 

766 

2.016 

4,238 

6,i)37 

676 

591 

523 

1,714 

1,190 

676 

4,361 

1,333 

4,113 

1,834 


9,920 


98,767 

20,468 

6,849 

3.280 

2,322 

13, 491 

18.281 

7.164 

2,600 

4,962 


Clothing. 


$9,188 
7,056 
3,137 
1,364 
8,388 
3,082 
555 
2,100 
1,481 


3,671 
5,077 


3,00() 
170 
404 

1,080 
IIG 
83 
332 
367 
982 
120 

342 
120 
266 
705 
175 
331 
210 
405 

1,091 
539 
241 
158 
161 
348 
339 
84 

1.474 
345 
741 
332 


1,533 


7,201 
560 
400 

382 

4,519 
2,637 
1,472 
323 
3,448 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES-Oontinued. 
A.— SXPEBTDITUEES,  BY  IKBTITUTIOHS— Continued. 


Amount  expended  for— 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 

ployTes.  P^^Jrees 


InduR- 
trial 
cm- 


Indus-  I     Raw    I 

trial    'material  Refund 
mochin-       tcr  to 

ery  and     menu-      fifatr. 

toola.    I  focture. 


$50,371 

t26,SG3 

70.919 

12,006 

28,610 

1,500 

25,?27 

840 

83,139 

27.672 

09. 134 

18,033 

18.388 

1,35S 

28.347 

825 

7,531 

840 

17,395 

3,600 

45,579 

2,250 

56. 525 

8,500 

40,  %4 

18, 127 

$3,000 
11,000 


1.242 

1.244 

2.403 

834 


1,810 


1.500 


03,825       17,940 


,     35,007 

,     i,o:r2 

j       1,428 

I  3,001 
1,(K)0 
1.  W* 
2.033 
1,507 
2,412 
1.910 

2,321 
701 
1,007 
2,442 
1,574 
1,056 
1,108 
l.WiP 
5.068 

i.;«o 

878  1 
1.289  ' 

780  i 
1,240 
1.882 

O.')0 
3, 72;i 
1.-224 
1 .  H.ft> 
1.310 


ii9.oaj 


30.582 

15, 879 

8.76f> 

6.6t'.8 

4,480  , 


4.078 

4.724 

1,18:] 

113 

138 

144 

550 

3. 330 

402 

1,451 

243 

1,049 

2.95S 

1,045 

812 

44(i 

1      3.955 

1,438 

,          180 

75 

$297,109 

52,500 

1,472 

1,052 

132, 157 

32.245 

1.581 

3,212 

55 

2,639 

76,403 

27.526 

13.932 


21,328 


7,407 


$106 

73.974 

15,614 

39 


208 


Refund  f 

to       ; 

county. ; 


Refund 

to 
city. 


432 

210 

10 

000 

2, -282 


214 

183  1 
985 
1,718  I 
725 
91 


1,134 
304  . 


r4l 


180 


554 

215 

021 
400 
143 

5.704 
1.10 

1.822 

995 

261 

75 

27 

273 

1,397 
50 

3,444 
195 
310 


75 


300 


.~  I 


I 
13.852         0,275  295     210,047 


I 


12.000 


33,829  i     10, 9W) 

5.820    

1,800    


093 


15,077 
2,8t)9 


17.253 


2,348         1,400 


200 


2.880 
3,060 


572 


0,724 
32 '779 


$1,225 


2,200  , 


All 
other 
items. 


Total. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


In- 

Bti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


$480,814 

$19,699 

243,358 

13,481 

56,886 

493 

80.166 

271 

412,505 

9,944 

288,551 

1,521 

54,068 

1,028 

74,541 

500 

21.640 

24.831 

59,038 

183,744 

177.009 

180,975 

$46,137 

0  44,892 

ft  13,815 

17,736 

c  40, 577 

/  54, 162 

8,503 

11,798 

2,183 

8,646 

26,319 

34, 125 

22,440 


42,713  I     185.806 


36.078 
1,329 
1,241 

4.975 
2,229 

87 
2,926 
2,291 
3,602 

45 

2,225 

590 

112 

4.822 

3,683 

844 

818 

1,175 

13.379 

3,731 

1,559 

1,089 

174 

3,808 

2,288 

130 

3,422 

84:^ 

1.367 

2,147 


4,330 


70,188 

i^  34. 740 

1,753 

900 

5.466 

8,272 
7,550 
5,354 

2,507 
8,077 


124.884 
4,417 
4,638  ' 

18,035 
6,825 
3,275 

11,034 
8.248 

15,770 
3,319 

7.487 

2,904 

2,700 

12,660  ' 

10,499  ' 

3,267  I 

9.177 

6,168 

27.580 

14.7L2  ' 

4.411 

3.375 

1.723 

8,707 

7.496 

1.650 

18,.')04 

3,909 

9. 172 

6,132 


256,432 


332.943 

198,021 

16,315 

6,480 

19,967 

61,085 
83.359 
115,365 
13.2,% 
25,276 


9061—06^ 


l.OUO  ,  412 

c  Included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrlal  buildings. 

/  Including  $594,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

g  Rent. 

*  Including  $7,872,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

—35 


358 


28,382 


20 


12 


4,301 


1 
2 

a 
4 

& 

ft 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


14 


I 
2 
3> 

4 
5 

ev 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1» 

1» 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2& 

26. 

27 

2» 

2» 

30 


I 
2 
3. 
4 


7 

9 
10 
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Tablr  VII.— 'EXPENDITURES— Continued. 
A.— BZPEKDITTOB8,  BT  DTSTITVnOirE—Oontinued. 


IXk- 

sti- 
to- 

tlOD 

No. 


State  and  inatitution. 


Amount  expended  for— 


Control. 


Land. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


Indus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


Food. 


Clothing. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


OBEOON. 

State  Penitentiary 

MultnomatL  Co.  Jail 

State  Reform  School 

PINNBTLVAiriA. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

Western  Penitentiary 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse 

Bern  Co.  Prison 

Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Northampton  Co.  Prison 

Northumoeriand  Co.  Prison 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 

SchuyUdJlCo.  Prison 

Philadelphia  Co.  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

House  of  Refuge,  Boys'  Depart- 
ment. 

House  of  Refuge,  Girts'  Depart- 
ment. 

KSODB  ISLAlfD. 

State  Prison  and  Providence  Co. 

Jail. 
State  Workhouse  and  House  of 

Correction. 
Sockanosset  School  for  Boys 


State. 

Co... 

State 


State 
State 
Co... 


Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

City  (A) 

State . . 


State 

State 
State 
State 


SI8,300 

272 

16,126 


29,490 

(112,074 

d  10, 833 

782 

45 

1,492 

689 

742 

517 

184 

1,484 

1,714 

5,138 

8,057 

1,846 


4,658 


9300 

364 
3,000 


5,896 
300 


814,425 
8,410 
5,800 


43,800 

35,514 

17,225 

6,002 

1,571 

2,838 

4.244 

2,898 

3,933 

3,353 

16,551 

5,789 

43,616 

23,824 

8.<08 


16,447 


SOT7TH  CAKOLDCA. 


Penitentlanr i  State 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Clemson  j  State 
College  Farm.  i 

Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp i  Co . . . 

Aiken  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. . . 


4,082 


17,230 
50 


Anderson  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Bamberg  Co.  Convict  Camp Co , 

Bamirefl  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Charleston  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Cherokee  Co.  Convict  Camp !  Co . 

Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp "  Co , 

Chesterfield  Co.  Convict  Camp '  Co . 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 


75 

50 

80 

175 

250 


261 


1,136 


31,306 
1,104 


Clarendon  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Colleton  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 
Darlington  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp. .. 

Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp j  C-o. 

Georgetown  Co.  Convict  Camp i  Co. 

G  reenviUe  Co.  Convict  Camp I  Co . 

Greenwood  Co.  Convict  Camp |  Co. 

Hampton  Co.  Convict  Camp !  Co . 

Horrv  Co.  Convict  Camp I  Co. 

Kersnaw  Co.  Convict  Camp '  Co. 

Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Lee  Co.  Convict  Camp j  Co. 

Lexington  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Marion  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Ozangebuig  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. 


100 
110 


1300 
84 


18.S 
158 


'I 


50  '. 


58 
250 


15 


50 


o  Including  $2,468,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

&  Including  $803,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

e  Including  16,860,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

'  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 

e  Included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrial  buildings. 


$306 
615 
160 


4,453 

7,796 

7,691 
317 
112 
383 
331 
150 
784 
233 

3,449 
469 

6,996 

3,952 
125 


\ 


2,176 


16,114    7,110 


2,222 
504 


1.008 

170 

1.095 

200 

1.452 

320 

912 

96 

1,022 

96 

511 

108 

633 

100 

1.469 

845 

715 

102 

1,079 

403 

394 

48 

640 

85 

500 

175 

1,188 

285 

810 

210 

986 

276 

958 

152 

1.323 

150 

2.040 

576 

752 

240 

319 

30 

352 

21 

372 

175 

1,090 

300 

360 

30 

405 

132 

438 

80 

463 

120 

1,473 

264 

CHAPTBB  IV. — QENEBAL  TABLES. 

Tabu  VII.— EXPENDITURES— ContiQued. 

.— SXPIHSITD  XZS,  BT  DmiTVTIOKI — CcMitiiiued. 


Amount  Pxpanded  (or— 

"Sir 

Non- 

iDdlU- 

pEojreea. 

enrkitd 

Raw 
lor 

Remnd 

Itefund     ItalUDd 
munti-.       dly. 

itenu. 

™. 

a 

Is 

<6.9gi 

S;iS 

11,323 
4^836 

35'"" 

3g,S82 
9,S70 

•iii 

•i.oei 

19S 
<,S71 

69 

i 

72 

3D,46g 

»l,2aB 

m 

35,862 

135,177 
3S,S50 

14,811 

M,e73 

1     ,731 
,3(4 

,I« 

,280 
,191 

,163 

iSS 

,417 

,914 

a»,439 

Z38,an 

98,806 
M,2W 

Sis 

3,090 

liSii 

9,342 
9,767 

!;!I3 

li 

4,811 

3,4»l 
3  207 
S67D 

*;«! 

3.4(B 
9,750 

ni.sm 

17,I1B 
6,478 

35*3 

177 

'bob 

13 

W 

2,718 

HO 

(') 

/•..«. 

s,sa) 

S,MD 
1,000 

12,977 

2,000 

W 

,«,« 

921 
130 

ji 

3,363 

'    ' 

^ 

ie,i3G 

17, M4 
I.3Z0 

1,M0 
l.MO 

MO 

3M 

••i 

1X0 
3t» 
300 
660 

'S(W 
300 
HO 
900 

210 
240 

2« 

3fiO 
720 
SDO 
600 
t,<HO 

i.ao 
1:200 

7!« 

1 

1 

75 

2,788 

0,7TU 

T,W7 
I,0» 

6,618 

!;S8 

1,314 

330 

i,m 

1,440 
6S4 

88a 

604 

900 
5/9 

^ 

1 
1                i 

39,313 

1                1 

I ' 

a 

«; 

1,900 

wo 

334 

000 

MO 
600 
360 

2,«W 

SO 

s, 

S 

GO 

tiO 

47 

MO 

lailelphia  c 
ladelphlB. 


lad^lpbli  Coun 
I  buildlngi  use 


54g 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES--Continued. 
A.— EXPENDITtlSEBf  BT  IirSTITTJTIOlfS — Continued. 


I 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 

No. 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


Amount  cxpendud  f or  - 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


State  and  Institution. 


I  Control.  I 


Land. 


I 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— concluded. 


Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . . 

Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . . 

Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. . 

Spartanburg  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . . 

Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . . 

Union  Co,  Convict  Camp Co.. 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict  Camp. . .  Co. . 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. . 

Charleston  City  Jail City. 

Columbia  City  Jail City 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


ISO 
100 
22 
500 
e07 


25 


37 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary State 

licfomi  School State 


TENNESSEE.  | 

I 

Branch  Prison State...   $4,958 

State  Prison State 


TEXAS. 


State  Penitentiaries State 

Bexar  Co.  Jail ,  Co... 

Dallas  Co.  Jail I  Co... 

Fannin  Co.  Jail '  Co . . . 

Harris  Co.  Jail Co... 

Hunt  Co.  Jail '  Co . . . 

Jefferson  Co.  Jail Co... 

Johnson  Co.  Jail Co... 


8.030 
3,300 


2,510 
7,000 


20,537 

710 

2, 167 

50 

2,264 


Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
State 


Lamar  Co.  Jail 

McLennan  Co.  Jail 

Tarrant  Co.  Jail 

Walker  Co.  Jail 

House  of  Correction  and  Reforma- 
tory. 

UTAH. 

State  Prison '  State 

State  Industrial  School i  State 


VEBMONT. 


House  of  Correction State 

I  State  Prison State 

I  Industrial  School State 


483 

592 

151 

34 

1,118 


VIBGINIA. 
I'enitentlary 

WASHINGTON. 


2.603 


1,576 

16,228 


879 
500 

1,571 


State 


State  Prison , 

Seattle  City  Jail 

State  Reform  School Sta'te 


State 
City 


WIST  TIBOINIA. 


Penitentiary State 

Reform  School State 


WISCONSIN. 


State  Penitentiary 
State  Reformatory 


6,000 


State 
State 


Industrial  School  for  Boys State 


838 

445 

1,903 


86,247 
3,579 


8,381 
21,579 
12, 110  , 


Indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


$1,088 
300 


46.370 
9,688 


20,410 


203 


2,998 


5<0 


473 
25 


3,312 
607 


3,868 
400 


19,870 


a  Including  $11,915,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
f>  Including  $;i,240,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
c  Including  $124,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 


Food. 


$720 

2,682 

492 

3,720 

706 

012 

365 

988 

1,241 

^80 


12, 407 
6.382 


31.511 
36,523 


272,100 
8,039 

14,302 
6,096 

13.944 
4.886 
8,134 
2,627 
7.336 
9,067 

16,580 

877 

8,519 


8.346 
3,733 


6.874 
7.725 
5.081 


34,033 


24,234 
5,297 
6,551 


27,784 
13,764 


34,499 
10,752 
14,142 


Clothing. 


$200 
353 
105 
750 
278 
96 
64 
287 
262 
200 


1.734 
2,094 


12,718 
10,012 


34,998 


2,532 
415 
350 
550 
120 
445 

1,028 
(i67 

1,411 
127 

2,069 


3,462 
636 


832 

773 

2,304 


9,572 

2,008 
"""29i' 


886 
735 


«,573 
6,111 
1,512 


CHAPTEB   IV, — GENEttAL   TABLE8. 

Tabls  Til.— EXPENDlTUREa— Continued. 

A.  — XZPKH  DITU&E8,  BT  DTSTITUTIOVB — Continned. 


,«,, 

ij 

101 

; 

fl:j3o 

!».. 

.'     t 

•  177,117 

2;«ro  I     i,7<: 


8,001  I      3,  ISO 

e.sto  \"'i',m'' 


2S,ft71 
!l|772 


!  ^^^^ 

1 

,     sItto 

10,7*1 

*im,s7! 

38, 2M 

s;w7 

23;2« 

^;ws 

189,7M 
»,«4 

33.  JM 
IS,«M 

is,!m 

1JS,528 

73,<«)e 

f  (pendltiire*  ol  lcu»s. 
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Table  Vll.--EXPENDlTURESr-Continued; 
A.— XXPIVBITUBBS,  BT  DIBTITUTIOKS— Concluded. 


•ti- 

tii- 

tion 

No. 


State  and  inotitation. 


WTOMINO. 

State  Poniteatiary 

UMITKD  STATES  PBISON8. 

Penltentiaiy  at  Atlanta 


2  ,  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 


Control. 


Lessee 


U.S. 
U.S. 


Amount  expended  for— 


Land. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


atl7,(Xa 


Indus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


(») 


8.900  ,   /S1,000 
191,994  ' 


Food.    Clothing. 


T 


(0 


$20,733 
40,677 


«*$l,4/8 


6,729 
12,465 


a  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 

k  Included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrial  buildings. 

c  Furnished  by  lessee. 

d  For  discharged  prisoners  only. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
tx!r. 


5 


6 
7 


8 
9 


10 
11 


-SUiaiABT  OF  EXPSKBirVBEB,  FOB  BACH  8TATE,  BT  CLABSE8. 

[^or  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  187.] 


State  and  class. 


AI^BAMA. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 


AXIZONA. 


ARKANSAS. 


CAUrOBinA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory.. 


Total. 


COLOBAOO. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

CONNECTICUT. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. . 


Total. 


DELAWARE. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total. 


Amount  expended  for— 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Land. 


7i. 


J 


Nonin- 
dustrial 
build- 
ings. 


Indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


Food. 


t2,963' 


1334 


Clothing. 


17.fiOO 
5.000 


22.600 


3,974 
1.285 


27.465 
3,195 


3,710 


20,421 
1,5421 


$48,306 
ll,132i 
43,065 


126,827 
33,571 


30.660|        21.963'       160.398, 


12.661 
6,712' 


2,000 
920 


19,373! 


2.920 


16,5681 

12, 137j 


2,104 
438 


;^ 


28,705 


2.542 


34.179 
14,554 


48,733 


56,069 
16,453 


72,522 


7,933! 
1,6512 


26.486 
2.643 


7.325 
1,986 


9.585        29,029> 


9.311 


a  Not  Including  expenditures  of  lessees. 
*  Including  $910,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
c  Including  $5,411,  return  of  deposits  to  convict 
d  Including  $357,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 


$16,390 
1,111 
9,885 


2.759 
2,265 


5,024 


1,705. 


1,7051 


6,677 
3,527 


9,2041 


2,833 
1,243, 


4.076 
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Table  VII.--EXPENDITUBES— Continued 
A.— SZPBHDITUBB8,  BT  DrSTlTUTIOHS— Concluded. 


Amount  exi>ended  for— 

Cash  on 
band. 

In- 

8ti- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 

Non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees. 

Indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees. 

Indus- 
trial 
mac^n- 
ery  and 
tools. 

Raw 

material 

for 
manu- 
faotore. 

Refund 

to 
State. 

Refund 

to 
eonnty. 

Refund 

to 
city. 

AU 
other 
items. 

Total. 

(0 

$40,191 
AG, 700 

(0 

$10,540 
22,280 

(0 

$2,500 
138 

$ai,640 
13,007 

1 

$4,329 

30,822 
40,920 

'$23,379 

167,268 
»79,177 

1 

^4,404 

1 

$<je7 

1 

e  Not  including  $36,189  paid  to  lessee  by  State,  and  expenditures  of  lessee. 

/  Expenditure  on  that  part  of  nonindustrial  buildings  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

9  United  States. 


B.— SmaiABT  Of  EXPEVBIXimSS,  FOB  BACH  8TATB,  BT  CI.A88E8. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  187.] 


Amount  expended  for— 


Nonin- 
dustrial 
employ- 
ees. 


$34,825 


26,862  2,834 


23,894 


135,632 
55.531 


191.1(i3 


38.a'>3 
25,085 


f3.138 


53f758 
23.144 


76,002 


5,000 
3.G72 


8.672 


Indus- 
trial 
employ- 
ees. 


$10,980 


0,654 


Indus- 
trial 
ma- 
chinery 
and 

tools. 


Raw 

material 
for  man- 
ufacture. 


Refund 

to 
State. 


$1,282 


413 


4,153 


52,  no;    18.359 
14,7001      1.303 


$5,219 


6,750 


86i 


$191,159 


66.816,     19,«i2 


265,177 
16,(»56< 


253.825 
2.588 


Refund 

to 
county. 


Re- 
fund 
to 
city. 


All 
other 
items. 


$48,200 


&11,492 


18,863 


c  99, 016 
d  13, 101 


281.833, 


256,413 1 '113.017 


7,920 
11,756 


19,676 


14,514 
1,680 


16. 194 


6.779 
1.505 


2,000 

959| 


12.207t. 

10,188; 


2,360 


2,959 


1,391 
577 


22,395. 


2.360 


Total. 


a $359, 717 


63,568 


154,595 


1,002,497 
144,452 


Cash 

on 
hand. 


$4,600 


4,477 


204,044  4 

224  5 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1.146.9491     204.268 


/  67, 177 
021.432 


185.502 

98,l,»06 


21,097 
11.482 


*  78. 609         284.468       32,570 


1,887 
777 


6,722 


48.572" 
14,205 


1,968 


3,208 
648 


7,284       3,856 


2,604! 


6.722. 


62,837 


1,200 
2,113 


3.319 


1,273 
4,063 


207,262        3,811 
72,906|        l,096i 


280,2601        4.9071 


61,043 
19,425 


2,023 
2,218 


5.336  80,468,        4,241 


c  Including  $5,768,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
/  Including  $23,800,  return  of  deposits  to  conylctiL 

#  Including  $1,963,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

*  Including  $25353,  return  of  deposits  to  convicti. 


6 

7 


9 


10 
11 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES-Oontinued. 
B.— SmnCABT  OF  EXPEHDITITRBS,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSES— Continue<l. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


State  and  class. 


1 
2 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Penal , 

Juvenile  Reformatory 


Total. 


FLORIDA 


6 

7 


ILLINOIS. 

Ponal 

Juvonlle  Reformatory. 


8 
9 


Total. 


INDIANA. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 


IOWA. 


10 
11 


1    12 
13 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 

Total 


KANSAS. 


14 
15 


IG 


17 

18 


10 
20 


Penal 

Juvenile  Refonnatory. 

Total 


KENTUCKY. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Refonnatory. 


MARYLAND. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Amount  expended  for- 


Land. 


Nonin- 
'  dust  rial 
;    build- 
1     Ings. 

t 


Indus- 
trial 

buUd- 
ings. 


a  5, 8771 


(") 


Food. 


Clothing. 


$16,778 
11,891 


C6.543' 


(fr) 


30 


$2,000 
900 


5 
1 


6,0001 


1,025| 
17,199 

1,997 

46,271 
114.005 


$450 


2001 


2,350 


28,6fi9 
17,685 
74,898 
10,908' 


$1,525 


1,525 


207.  WW 
61,421, 


830 

23,101 

1,925 


17,245 

1.087' 


6 


6,000       H»,27(V 


4 
1 


2. 3.50       2G9, 284 


18. 332 


20.40» 
13,2931 


009, 
2,000; 


79, 4731 
13,047, 


16,017 
7,402 


33. 762, 


2. 60:^         92. 520 


23,419 


2 

1 


4,622, 

4.800' 

9.422 


43,83.3. 
23,436| 

67.269' 


3,108 
2.774 


49.484, 
12, 3371 


2 
1' 


17.015 
3,620j 

20,6.35J 


33,iS7 
1,329 


Total 

3 

LOUISIANA. 

Penal 

1 
5 

MAINE. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

2 

Total 

7! 



34.816 


5.882 
24,634 

i,roi 

61,821 

55.527 
26,  (30 

26,565 

82,163 

40,897 
512 

66,016 
12,689 

41,409 

68,705 

10, 393 

1,309| 

11,702| 


35,012 


7,690 

1.480 

9. 170, 


12,821 


1,731 

195; 


G6,9S7 


31.0D(> 
7,411 


32,009 
34 


22,043 


10,681 


14,262 


3,740 
2,058 


1,926;        38.5071 


5,798 


U- 


3 
4 


7,469 
9,509 


16,978 


1,656 
5,64i; 


53,548 
34.55(> 


7,297         88,104: 


2,707 
2521 

2,950| 


a  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 

b  Included  in  amount  expended  lor  nonindustnal  buildings. 

c  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 

d  Not  including  expenditure  ot  2  Institutions  under  control  of  lessees. 

«  Not  including  expenditures  of  15  institutions  under  control  of  lessees. 
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Table  VII ^EXPENDITURES-<)ontmued. 

B.— STTMHABT  OF  EXPEKDmTBEB,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSES— Continued. 


Amount  expended  for— 

Cash 

on 
hand. 

Nonin- 
duslrial 
employ- 
ees. 

IndUF- 
triul 
employ- 
ees. 

8:^.600 
2,760 

Indus- 
trial 
ma- 
chinery 
and 

tools. 

Raw 
material 
for  man- 
ufacture. 

12,924 
10,613 

13,537 

Refund 

to 
State. 

Refund 

to 
county. 

Re- 
fund 

to 
city. 

All 
other 
it'^ms. 

1 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
l)er. 

$10.28() 

$12,886 
14,608 

$48,665 
69,200 

1 

13,103 

$10,428 
10.428 

2 

23.38':» 

6.360 

1 

27.404 

117,1M5 

9,945 

77,063 

9,000 

197,841 
79,984 

2,836 

31,921 

2,400 

20,532 
6,540 

$415 

30,Ri2 

2,500 

16,657 

3,001 

114,879 

8,739 

/ 198. 434 

d 38, 187 

«  371, 388 

39,734 

750,976 
352,355 

3 

$575 

4 

1,465 

31,781 
12,830 

44.611 

5 

6,002 

$97,051 
65,704 

6 



9  76,488 

7 

277.82.') 

27.072 

16,657 

6,002    *  274. 922 

l.ia3.331 

162, 755 

88,725 
13.100 

26,065 
9,456 

968 
2,491 

6,462 
226 

$123,511 

90,618 
26,670 

117.288 

452,917 

87,849 

8 

164 



9 

.  ..     .             .- 

101,825 

35.521 

3.459 

6,688 

123.675 

540.760 

—  SI  J  11 '. 

89,422 
17,686 

8,143 
3.840 

2,223 
12,252 

6,227 
4,976 

< 52, 794 
1,705 

270.249 
85,115 

171,153 

8.759 

10 

1 

11 

107,  lOH 

11.983 

14,475 

11.203 

.   .     1  ... 

< 54. 499 

355,364 

179.912 

76,  m> 
11,136 

24.960 
3.840 

8.201 
2,9HH 

201.884 
3,352 

171,379 
2,801 

18.780 
2,258 

620,844 
68.596 

12 

****** 

13 

87,(i02 

28,800 

11,189 

205,236 

174.180 

1 

21.027 

679,440 

; 

72,618 
5,580 

2,758 
132 

65,932 
11.176 

209,914 
36.232 

32,387 
197 

32.584 

14 

2,360 

2.360 

79 

'"  i      1 

15 

78.ai8 

79 

2.81)0 

1 

67,108 

306. 146 

• 

62,075 

20,834 
11,545 

29,172 

6,300 
3,300 

17,457 

650 

465 

19,468 

77,395 
992 

2»,022 

21.508 
59.043 

275,276 
170,944 

2,872 
665 

16 

17 

1 

86, 489         2. 460 

18 

257. 433 

32.371) 

9,600 

1,115 

78,387 

t 1  .... 

80.551 

3. 134 

105, 434 
41,971 

1 

660 
10.000 

10.660 

2,088 
1       1.195 

6.719 
19.539 

7,678 

30,847 
51,222 

1 

218,806'      27,540 
173,885       18.149 

19 

1 

20 

392,691 

147.405 

,      3,28,3 

26.258 

i 

I     7.678         82.069 

45.689 



/  Including  $17,143,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
0  Including  $2,20.1,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
A  Including  $19,352,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
<  Including  $11,165,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
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Tablk  VII.— EXPENDITURES^-Oontinued. 
B.— aiTXXABT  07  EXPEHBITirBBS,  VOR  EACH  8TATX,  BT  OLA88X0— Cooitinued. 


I 


State  and  class. 

* 

Infiti- 

tu- 

tlDua. 

Amount  expended  for— 

Mar- 
ginal 
ntim- 

bor. 

Land. 

Nonin- 
duetrUl 
build- 
ings. 

Indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

1 

IfASSACHUSErrS. 

Penal 

19 

4 

1 

S3, 494 

$462,700 

» 61,822 
12.654 

$20,499 
«7,422 

$253,962 

84,821 
17,147 

$50,618 
10,585 

1,1^ 

2 

MlCBinAN. 

Penal 

3 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

5 

6  74. 476 

C7.422 

101.968 

11,708 

MINNESOTA. 

Penal 

4 

3 

1 

63,910 
16,322 

11,824 
1,010 

57,821 
14, 797 

14,241 
4,505 

6 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

4 

79,232 

12,834 

72,618 

18,746 

HIBSISaiPPI. 

penal 

6 

1 

2 

2 

7,812 

8,317 
42,743 

2,4GG 

4,011 
2,968 

43,886 

• 

07,979 
34,622 

17,084 

15,425 
13,556 

7 

MlsaOURI. 

Penal 

8 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

4 

61,060 

6.999 

132,601 

28,981 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

9 

1 
1 

1,257 

45,60<i 
2.439 

200 

445 

97 

6,ia^ 

16, 4.SA 
8,228. 

1,254 

2,015 
1,303 

10 

NBDEA0KA. 

Penal 

11 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

Total 

2 

48.045 

542 

24.7Hi 

3, 318 

NEVADA. 

Penal' 

12 

1 

3,581 

» 1,252 
6,081 

C,C68 

*  13, 229 
4,54(> 

292 

*1,948 
1,417 

13 

NSW  HAMP8HISE. 

Penal 

4 

1 

14 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

337 

• 

Total 

5 

*7.333 

337^ 

*  17, 769 

A  3. 365 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

Penal 

15 

5 
2 

7,144 
6,997 

117,908 
3,103 

88,711 
22.019 

1,124 
1,556 

2,680 

16 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

ToUl 

14,141 

121,101 

110,730 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Penal 

17 

1 

13 

1 

250 
378 

1.661 

i 116, 625 
2,179 

2,361 
»4,609 

15,4ftl 

387,513 
37,613 

955 
45,099 

18 

NEW  YORK. 

Penal 

19 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

45,099 

1 
14 

378 

ni8,RW 

M,609 
2,395 

425,126 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Penal 

20 

30 

446 

10,061 

83,133 

15,177 

a  Including  $2,474,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
b  Including  amount  expended  for  industrUl  buildings  In  1  Institutian. 

cNot  including  amount  expended  in  1  institutiDn,  mcluded  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrlal 
buildings, 
rf  Including  $46,257,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
« Including  $842,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
/Including  $47,099,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
Q  Including  $11,004,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
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Tablb  VII.— EXPENDITURES-Oontinued, 
B.— SUIOEABT  07  SZPBHBmnUBft,  FOE  SAOH  STATS,  BT  OLAS0EB— Ck>ntinued. 


Amount  expended  for— 


Nonin- 
dustrial 
exnpkoy- 

088. 


$458,231 


24,047 


Indus- 
trial 
employ- 
ees. 


Indus- 
trial 
ma- 
chinery 
and 

tools. 


$00,921 


114,759         17,577 


75,853 


103,714 
22,834 


8,052 


14,670 
11.92(1 


26,599 


14,777 


ft  16, 821 
3,1'jO 


163 


^7o3 


9,880 


551,6351 
63,825 


85,066 


2,400 


$23,176 


5,718 
394 


material'   ^^'^"^ 
for  man-  i     a.^*^ 
ufacture.:     '***^- 


$613,057        $87,635 


l?«,80ft        19.977 


13,263 


17,588  8,124 


9,392 
767 


M,441,        21.387 


22,215         16,730 


2,520 
17,400 


126,548.'        19,920 


1,915 


780 
3,420 


1,578 


28,827 


2,900 
3,988 


1,006 


STjO 
1,989! 


4,200       2,339 


ft  20.020!  4.934 


136.259^        54,1 
27,4471  6,.' 


101 


60,402 


5,411 


121,454 
17,940 


615,460       139,394 


24,929i 


7,185 
489 


2,015. 


23,633 


23,633 


119,563 
5,233 


Refond 

to 
ooanty. 


Re- 
fund 
to 
city. 


$61,305 


6,1121       124,796 


934,338 
2,812 


4,658 


AU 
other 
items. 


Total. 


Cash 
on 

hand. 


a $280, 602  82,424,290  $184 


I 
d  166, 4471        588,7141     142,971 
«27,663i  9O.661I  891 


/194,110{        670.375     143,862 


10, 159|      937, 150 


4,058 


4,394  38,454 


3,306 
9,672 


44,377     1,225,019     126,486 
25,820.  95,403 


70, 197 


6,888<        12.978 


1,107 


1,151 
1,002 


2,153 


$3,717 
205i 


61,049 


76,102 
13,829 


3.922         89,931 


1.320.422     126,486 


242,917 


317,901       58,631 
161,837 


479,828       58,631 


4,403 


2,417 
11,176 


13,593 


25,327 


83.022     175,986 
41,583       71,920 


125,505     247,906 


rs 


8^8' 


1,88(>        ft322        ft  1,206 
3.0481       7,995  5,843 


(.h) 


ft  8.317        A  7, 1091 (ft) 


<rl9,880 


ft  7, 788 
1,767 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


2 
3 


4 
5 


6 


7 
8 


10 
11 


47,752         1,468.        12 


»  44, 512 
34,227 


ft  9, 555        ft  78, 739 


171 


13 
14 


171 


28,275 

7,674 


87,658 


7,674         35,949 


6,131 


641,943 
21,328 


87,658 


353 


353i 


<81.945l        610,663 


41,629 


i  123, 574 


16,247 


89,733 
208 


663,2711 


89.941 


30,660«         7,782 


26,961 


1331,333 

42,713 


/  374,046 


100 


117,305         1,831 


727,908         1.931 


86,360         2,7«> 


2,313.955       71,7ri8 
185, 8m>  35H 


15 
16 


17 


18 
19 


2,499,761,       72,120 


103,0091       362,664.      35^31 


01       20 


ft  Not  Including  1  institution  not  reported,  It  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  aepanta 
financial  statement  could  not  hp  gi'^cn. 

'Including  $4,997,  return  of  dcnosit-i  to  convicts. 

i Including  amount  expended  for  in-lustriai  buildings  In  1  institution. 

*Not  including  amour  t  expended  in  1  institution,  included  in  amount  expended  for  nonlnduatnal 
buildings. 

t  Including  $15,842,  return  of  deposiu  to  convicts. 
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Table  ITII.— EXPENDITURES— Continued. 
B.— BUMMABT  OF   EXPEHBITiniBS,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT  CLASSES-^Continued. 


State  and  clasa. 

Insti- 

tu- 
tiona. 

Amount  expended  for— 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

I^And. 

Nonin- 
dustrial 
build- 
ings. 

Indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

1 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

1 

10 
2 

13,312 

181,470 

18,572 

$868 
6,218 

3,000 

$9,920 

178, 174 

22,835 
5,890 

$1,533 

20,842 

923 
160 

2 

OHIO. 

Penal 

3 

4 

OREGON. 

Penal 

J  uvenilo  Reformatory 

1 

16. 12,'> 

' 

Total 

3I 34,697 

3,564 

28,725 

1,083 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

• 

Penal 

5 

13 

e  65, 190 

d5,912 
300 

187,334 
32,232 

32, 173 
4,077 

6 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

2 

9,903 

Total : 

i.V 1    c7.'>,(m 

d6,2I2 

219,566 

36,250 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Penal 

7 

2 

/4,658 

4,082 

/  8. 740 

716,447 
16,114 

7  32,561 

72,176 
7,110 

8 

Juvenile  lieformatorv 

1 

261 

Total 

1 

3 

261 

79,286 

SOUTH  (  AROUNA. 

Penal 

9 

41 

1 

20,574 

1,136 

1,988 
3(K) 

69,664 

12,407 
6.382 

11,110 

1,734 
2,094 

10 
11 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

8,03(' 
3,3(XJ 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1 

Total 

2 

11,330 

2,2SS 

18, 7W* 

3,828 

TENNESSEE. 

Penal 

12 

2 

12 

1 

$4,958 

9,510 

28,115 
2,693 

56,058 

20,613 
2,998 

•    68,034 

362,988 

8,519 

22,730 

42,643 
2,069 

13 

TEXAS. 

Penal 

14 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

13 

30,808 

23,611 

371,507 

44,712 

UTAH. 

Penal 

15 

1 
1 

1,576 
16,228 

540 


8,346 
3,733 

12,079 

3,462 
636 

16 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

' 

2 

17,804 

540 

4,098 

VERMONT. 

Penal 

17 

2 
1 

1,379 
1,571 

473 
25 

14,599 
5,081 

1,605 
2,304 

18 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

2,9.'30 

3 

498 

19,680 

3,909 

19 

VIRGINIA. 

Penal 

1 



3,312 

34,033 

9,572 

o  Including  17,872,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
b  Including  $3,271,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
'Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings  in  2  institutions. 

'Not  including  amount  expended  in  2  institutions,  included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrial 
buildings. 
« Including  $6,869,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES— Continued. 
B.— SmnCABT  OF  EXFSHDXTTTEES,  FOB   EACH  STATE,  BT   CLASSES— Continued. 


Amount  expended  for- 


Nonln- 
dustrial 
employ- 
ees. 


'  Indus- 
Indus-   I    trial    I     Raw 
trial         ma-      material 
employ-  clilnery  forman- 
ocs.  and    I  ufacture. 

tools.  > 


$13,852         $6,27^        $295 


229,084 


21,928 
6,967' 


32,500 


2,564 


3,625       2,416 
4,043'  263 


$210,047 

58,461 

6,693 
1,620 


Refund    !  Refund    P;^.         All 
to  to         '""** 


State. 


$17,253 
1,269 


28,895, 


7,668       2.679; 


.313 


1,269 


351,055        28.936     18.002<      236,377 
48,252;  7,460|      2,000i        22,474 


county 


to 
city. 


other 
items. 


Total. 


$1,226 


$4,33&      $256,432 
a  144,876         872,66 


H6,577 
6,811 


94,402 

44,879 


Cash      ^"'T 
*^"     gin^ 

v.-- J      num- 


$196,615 


I 


145,002 


21,870; 
17, 192 


(»23,388;        139,281 


$3,000;  48,755 


399,307'        36,3961     20.002       256.85l! '      3, 


— ,   _, —    «  198.375     1,175,109 
170.727         297,425 

OOol  48.755'    *  369. 102     1.472.534 


/  23, 724 
16,436 


/40.1G0 


/3,363, 
2, 2801  453 


/113 
1,303 


2.2801    /3.816|        /1, 416 


49,142 


13,904 
6,662 


19,566 


22,231  16,671j 

I 

4,584  2,074; 

2,370-  1,457- 


4,269 


1,153 
900' 


6,954,      3.531 


2,053 


43,527 


234,733 
6,560 


241,293 


17,253 
5.500 


22, 75.*' 


13,889 
7,080 


20.969 


46,213 


16,897      16,139 


93,567 


£7,399     48,121        101,774 
4,693       3,212  3,340 


17,560' 


62.092 

51 

a33 

105, 114 

1,080 
2,031 

1 

206 
512 

9,165 
1,067 

3.111 

1 

718 

10,232 

4,005 
660 

50 

20.258 

4,665 

50 

20.258 

17,559! 


42,900 
1,612 


44,512 * 


/ 14, 811        /  65. 292 
9,770,  57,809 


/  24. 581 1      /  123, 101 


63,433'        268,230 


12,352 
6,330: 


58,226 
28,795 


18,682. 


87,021 


94,234 


9  234,532 
2,564 


P 237, 096 


A  9, 583 
4,207 


425,654 


1,130.918 
54,207 


1.185.125 


51,211 
34,914 


»  13. 790 


i  16, 109 
7,756 

I    ■  I 

<  23,925 


86.125 

2,201 

115,327 

26,089 

141,416 

16,741       n09,871 


39,062; 


78, 125, 
<)S2, 


78,777 


32,739 


3,299 


3.299 


12,207 
1,728 


13,935! 


2,198 
3, 


3 
4 


5 
6 


7 
8 


9 


10 
11 


497,468         12 


13 

14 


15 
16 


17 
18 


20, 175,        19 


/Not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  almshouse  and  insane  asylum 
that  a  separate  financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 
g  Including  $1 1,915,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
h  Including  $3,249,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 
<  Including  $124,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts, 
i  Not  including  expenditures  of  lesAees. 
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Tablb  VII,— expenditures— Continued. 
B.— SmCMABT  OF  SXPSKDITUBEB,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  B7  GLASSES— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nyn>- 
bor. 


1 


state  and  class. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 


3 
4 


5 
6 


8 


9 
10 


Total 

WEST  VIRODCIA. 


Penal 

Juvonile  Reformatory, 


Total. 


mscojisiN. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total. 


wroMiNO. 


Penal 

ITMirai)  STATBS  PaiSOKS. 

Penal 

ALL  STATES. 
Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 


Grand  total. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


3 


Amount  expended  for— 


I.And. 


Nonin-  .  Indus- 
diistrial       trial 

build-    >  build- 
ings.    I     ings. 


--1- 


-^-  - 


Food.    ,  Clothing. 


1 


S1,2H3 
l.WXf 

3,  IM) 


$ri07i 

211 


1- 

$2:),.':3i 

0,.V>1 


S2,00S' 
2!)1 

2,21)9, 


l! 


$008 

5,  COP 

*• 


«,247 
3,579 


89.826 


3,.'^ 
40()l 

4.2t)sl 


27,78-1, 
13, 761 


73o 


41, MM 


1,C21| 


23,06') 
12,110 


ID,  870' 


45,2r>l 
14, 1  li- 


11,CS4; 
1,512, 


-1-- 


S7()l 


42,070         19,8701        50,303         13,  K; 6, 


r=     .1 


1,. 


=■1= 


6  17,602        (f)       I        (d) 


2. 


257 
39 


81,256 


200,494 


1,000 


^1,773,445    *  440, 478 


*1,44S' 


G],410         19,  IM 


/3, 345,018     <531,CS6 
14,S00:   w357,4ll,     » 33,816       501,a'><)         67,254 


296         116, 056,  P2, 130,856    ff  474,291|<3,iW9,677     <  60S,  940 


o  Including  $16,156,  return  of  deposits  to  eonviets. 

6  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 
'  c  Included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrial  buildings. 

'  Furnished  by  lessee. 

c  For  discharged  prisoners  only. 

/Not  includinig  136,189,  paid  to  lessee  by  State,  and  expenditures  of  lessee. 

0  Including  amount  excN>nded  for  industrial  buildings  in  5  institutions,  but  not  including  2  institu> 
tlons  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial 
Btatements  could  not  be  gives. 

*Not  inchiding  amount  expended  in  5  institutions,  included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrial 
buildings. 

i  Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane 
asylum  that  se|>*rate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

/Not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate 
financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

^  Including  1188,548,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts,  but  not  including  2  institutions  not  reported, 
they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  oslyum  that  separate  financial  statements  could 
not  be  given. 


OHAPTEB    IV. QKNEBAL    TABL£8. 
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Table  YII.--EXPENDITURES— CoDtinued. 
B.— SUMHABT  07  BZPSVDITVSSS,  POB  BAOH  8TATB,  BY  GLABBBS— Concluded. 


Amount  expended  for- 


Nonln- 
dustrial 
employ- 
ees. 


S25,002 
4,335 


2D,  337 


36,143 
13,938 


50,081 


38.079 
21,77 


I 


Inda»- 
trial 


Indus- 


1 


IS'a-    !  m?Urial '    ««'"""     ^}^^  tlt.i 


to 


employ- ,  ehlnery  for  man- 1     jj^ate 


eej. 


and    I  ufftctare. 
tool  3. 


to 
coanty. 


to 

dty. 


S10,93( 

4,o:)i; 


S4,775      940,399 
300  804 


15,021 


1.9501 
4,140 


5.075         47.203 


3,8891 


9,iia 

3, 194 


G.OOa      3.889         12.304 


10,355       2,184 
4,665  80 


3.182 
3,770 


50,851 


i^) 


00,891 


15.020!      2.264! 


6,9S2< 


W 


CO 


(<*) 


S2,820      2,638;        45,846.        814,404. 


<3, 960, 532 
616,960| 


854, 179  1366, 499  <3, 800, 313 


160,562     52,751 


175,537 


1,143,047  J$G5, 235 
3U9S0 


J 


All 
other 
items. 


Total. 


Cash 

on 

hand. 


.  Mar- 
I  giral 
'  num- 
ber. 


867,377 
10,633 


<4,507,492   1,023,741  <410,2S0J<4. 035, 850     1,174,997  >65,233 


cS55.20:>;      8175,800 

3,917  23,247     827,953 


1 
2 


a  50. 126         199,047       27,953; 


23.187 
7,825 


189,783 
56,4A4 


31,012         246.247 


13,042 
7,194 


-I 


3 
4 


20,2361 


48,869 
15.809 


64.768 


203, 4.-^ 
73.950 

30.127 
32,224^ 

63,351 

,r—r-. n 1 

283.384 

5 
6 


4,329'       /  23, 3791 


77,748'        MO,  445 


007 


i3, 150,356 1 19, 669, 019  2, 237. 721 
o  700,8371    2,73ft,570{    275,714 


78, 010  r3, 860, 103  '22, 404, 589  2, 513, 435 


8 


9 
10 


I  Not  Imtodlag  expenditures  of  lessees  in  20  institutions;  836,189  paid  to  lessee  In  1  inatitotioii;  and 
2  instltutlMis  not  reported,  thev  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  Insane  asylum  that  separate 
financial  statements  oould  not  be  given. 

» Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildtogi  in  1  institution. 

n  Not  including  amotmt  expended  in  1  institution,  included  in  amount  expended  for  nonlndustrlal 
buildings. 

o  Including  $5<371,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

p  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings  in  0  institutions,  but  not  induding  2  institu- 
tions not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial 
statements  could  not  be  given. 

9  Not  induding  amount  expended  in  6  institutions,  included  in  amount  expended  f  jr  nonlndustrlal 
buildings. 

'Including  $193,919, return  of  deposits  to  convicts,  but  not  including  2  Institutions  not  nported. 
Uiey  being  so  combined  with  almsnoases  and  Insane  asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  oould 
not  be  given. 
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Tabi,e  VII.— EXPENDITURES-CJontiiiued. 
€•— SUXMABT  OF  XXPEH1>ITVBE8»  FOB  EAOH  CLA88,  BT  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  1<S7.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Class  and  State. 


PENWL. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Cozmccticut 

Delawaitc 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georg;ia 

Idaho 

IlUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentticky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachus^ttta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Uampshiro 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sou  til  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  prisons 

Total 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

I^and. 

1 

1 

1 
5 

$40,066 

1 
6 

17,600 

1 

1 

5 
30 

1 

2,000 
900 

5 
4 

6,000 

2 
2 

4,622 

2 

1 

5 

3 

19 
4 

3, 4m 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

13 
30 

250 

378, 

446 

.\mount  expended  for~ 


Nonin- 

dus  trial 

Ijuiki- 

ings. 


Indus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


rood.     I  Clothing 


2'. 

•5: 

4ll. 
1'. 
2i 

•fi: 

21. 

l'. 

2). 

1' 

2. 

1=. 

2'. 


o  Not  including  expenditures  of  lessees. 

f>  Including  $910,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

c  Including  S5,41  i ,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

d  Including  923,890,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

«Not  including  expenditures  of  2  institutions 
under  control  of  lessees. 

/  Not  including  expenditures  of  15  institutions 
under  control  of  lessees. 

9lncluding$17,143,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

A  Includlng|ll,165,re  turn  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

i  Including  $2,474,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

i  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial 
buildings  in  1  institution. 

It  Not  including  amount  expended  in  1  institu- 
tion, included  in  amotmt  expended  for  nonindus- 
trial  buildings. 

'  Including  $46,2.57,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

«•  I  ncludlng  $  U  ,004,  rctu  m  of  deposits  to  con  victs. 

•  Not  including  I  institutioQ  not  reported,  it 


4,958 


$2,963 

3,974 

1,285 

27,465, 

12,661 

16,568 

7,933, 

666' 

1,025, 

17, 199' 

1,9971 

46,271' 

20,469^ 

43,833, 

17,015,' 

33,487 

a5,012' 

7,  OIK), 

7,4enj 

462, 700, 

i  61, 822' 

63,9101 

7,812l 

8,317| 

45, 6(J6, 

3,5811 

•  1,252 

7.14li 

1,661, 

i 116, 625 

10,061 

3.312 

181,470 

18,572 

•  65,190 

t'4,658 

20,574 

8,030 

9,510 

28,115 

1,576 

1,379 


$:m 


3, 710 

2.J,42l 
2,000 
2, 104 1 

26,486 


450 


2or> 

2,3.50 

6(» 
3,  lOSl 
24,634| 
40,897 
12,821^ 
1,731 
1,650 
20, 49f» 
*7,422 
11,824 
2,466 
4,011 
445, 


608 


1,283 

86,247 

29,960 

oa  17,602 

200,494 


117,908 

2,361 

*4,609 

2,395 

86M 

6,218 

564 

«5,912 

"i,"i:'i6 

l.ffSS 

56,058 

20,613 

540 

473i 

3,312' 

607i 

3,868 

19, 870 

(ft6) 


1,000! 


$48,306' 
11,132, 
43,0851 

126,827 
;M,179 
56,069 
7,325 
16. 778 
17,685 
74,898 
10,908 

307,863' 
79,473j 
49,4841 
65,527! 
56,016! 
66,987j 
31,096 
53,548 

253,  («2 
84,821 
57.821 
43, 8S6! 
97,9791 
16,4881 
6,668| 

*•  13, 229 
88,711 
15,464 

387,513 

8;^,  133; 

9,920, 

178, 174! 

22,835 

187.334 

» 16, 447 

69,664 

12,407 

68,034 

362,988 

8,346! 

14,599! 

34,033' 

29,531 

27,784' 

45,251 

61,410 


$16,390 

1,111 

9,865 

2,759 

1,705 

5,677 

2,833 

1,525 

830 

23,101 

1,925 

17,245 

16,017 

10,393 

22,009 

8,306 

14,262 

3,740 

2,707 

59,618 

10,585 

14,241 

17,084 

15, 425 

2,015 

292 

n  1,948 

1,124 

955 

45,099 

15, 177 

1,533 

20,842 

923 

32, 173 

•  2,176 

11,110 

1,734 

22,730 

42,643 

3,462 

1,605 

9. 572 

2,008 

886 

11,684 

<»  1,448 

19,194 


257,       81, 256  //  1 ,  773, 44,5  gg  440, 478  A*3, 345, 618  *»53 1 ,  686 


b<'ing  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  sep- 
arate financial  statejnent  could  not  be  given. 

o  Including  $4,997,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

P  Including  $15,842,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

q  Including $7,872,  return  of  deposits  to  con\icts. 

T  Including  $3,271,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

•  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial 
buildings  in  2  institutions. 

<  Not  including  amount  expended  in  2  institu- 
tions, included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindus- 
trial  buildings. 

« Including  $6,869,  mtum  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

vNot  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it 
being  so  combined  with  almshouse  and  insane 
asylum  that  a  separate  financial  statement  could 
not  h&  given. 

« I  ncludlng  $1 1 ,91 5,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

'  Including  $3,249,  rntum  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

y  Including  $124,  rotum  of  deposits  to  convicts. 


CHAPTEB  IV. — GENERAL   TABLES. 
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Table  VII EXPENDITURES— Continued. 

€•— SUMKABT  OF  EXPEKDITTTSE8,  FOB  EACH  CLASS,  BT  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  taMe  see  p.  187.] 


Amount  expended  for— 


Nonin- 
dustriol 


Indus- 
trial 


employ-   employ- 
ees.      I    eos. 


$34,825 
26.862' 
23, 894 1 

135, 632 

38,053i 

63,758; 

5,0001 

10,286 

0,945 

77,063 

9,600 

197,841 
88,725 
89,422 
76,466 
72,518 
52,075 
20,834 

105,434 

458,231 

114, 759 
75,853 
22,215 

103.714 
14, 670 
14, 777 

« 16, 821 

136,259 
9,880 

551,635 
85,066 
13. 852 

229,084 
21,928 

351,055, 

•  23, 724 
49,142, 
13,904 
43,527 

234, 733 
17,253 
13,889 
46,213 
25,002 
36,143 
38,079 

(«) 
90,891 


110,980 
2,834 
9,654 

52, 116 
7,920 

14,514 
5,779 
3,600 
2,8.:6 

31,921 
2,400 

20,532 

26,065 
8,143 

24,960 


29,172 

6,300 
660 
99.921 
17,577 
13,263 
16,730 

2,520 
780 

1.578 

1,886 
54. 101 

5,411 

121.454 

24,929 

6, 275 
32,500 

3,625 
28,936 


22,231 

4,584 

16,897 

57,399 

1,080 

4,005 


10,986 

1,950 

10,355 

(cc) 

32,820 


Indus- 
trial Raw 
ma-        material 

chinery    for  man- 
and     >  ufacture. 

tools. 


11,282 

413 

4.153 

18,359 
2,000 
1,301 
3,208 


415 

30,852 

2,600 

16,657 

968 

2,223 

8,201 


17,457 

650 

2,088 

23,176 

6,718 

9,392 

28,827 

2,900 

350 


«322 

7,185 

2,015 

23,633 

30,666 

295 

2,5o4 

2,416 

18,002 

«'3.363 

16,671 

2,074 

16,139 

48,121 

206 

50 


4,775 


2,184 
(cc) 

2,638 


AA3, 980.  S.-C    854, 179|**366.  499 


S5,219 

6,750 

86 

265,177 

12,207 

1,887 

1,206 

2,924 


1,46.') 

31,781 

6,461: 

6,227 

201,884 

2,758 

19,468 

77,395 

6,719 

613,057 

119,563 

934,338 

4,394 

3,306 

1,151 

78 

•  1,266 

28.275 

6,131 

641,943 

7,782 

216,047 

68.461 

6,693 

236,  ;J77 

«'113 

4,269 

1, 153 

93,567 

101,774 

9,165 

20,258 


Refund  Refund 


to 
State. 


1191, 159 


to 
county 


253,825 
" '6,722 


123,511 


171,379 


87,635 


38,454 


898 


87,658 
16, 247 
89,733 


$575 


Re- 
fund 

to 
city. 


$6,002 


61,305 


7,678 


(»)_ 


353 


3,717 


17,253 
1,269 


1,225 


3,000;  48,755 


46,399 
9,110 
3,182 

45,846 


42,900, 


14,404 


**3, 860. 313  1,143, 047   «65,233 


All  other 
items. 


$48,269 

Ml,  492 

18.863 

C99.916 

d  57, 177 

48,572 

1,273 

12,886 

3,001 

114,879 

8,739 

g 198,  434 

90,618 

*  52, 794 

18, 769 

66,932 

28,022 

21,508 

30,847 

< 280, 692 

1 166,  447 

44,377 

61.049 

76,102 

2,417 

» 19, 880 

"7,788 

0  81,945 

26,981 

P  331, 333 

103,009 

4,330 

g  144, 876 

r 16, 577 

u 198,  375 

f 14, 811 

63,433 

12,352 

94,234 

»  234, 632 

x9,583 

V 16, 169 

16, 741 

«55,209 

23, 187 

48.869 

4,329 

77,748 


Total. 


a$350,717 

63,568 

154,595 

1,002.49 

185.502 

207, 262 

61,043 

48.665 

<  38. 187 

/37i,;ws 

39.734 

750, 976 

452, 917 

270,249 

620.844 

269,914 

275, 276 

170,944 

218,806 

2,424,290 

688,714 

1,225,019 

242,917 

317.991 

83,922 

47, 752 

•  44,512 

610. 663 
86,356 

2,313.955 

362. 664 
256.432 
872, 667 

94,402 

1, 175, 109 

f65,292 

258,230 

58,226 

425,654 

1,130,918 

51.211 

115,327 

a  109, 871 
175.800 
189,783 
209,434 

ee  23,  379 
646.445 


Cash  on 
hand. 


$4,660 

4,477 

204,044 

21,097 
3,811 
2,023 


97,051 
in, 153 


32,387 

2,872 

665 

27,540 

184 

142,971 

126,486 


68, 631 

175,986 

1,468 

ioo 

2.766 
71,768 
35,316 
196,615 
146,002 
21,870 
78,125 


32,739 


497,468 

12,207 

2,198 


20,175 


13,042 
30,127 


607 


67, 377  '<3. 159. 356'  //19,669,019  2. 237, 721 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


s  Including  $16,155,  return  of  deposits  to  con- 
victs. 

oa  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial 
buildings. 

6^  Included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindus- 
trial  buildings. 

cc  1'  umishod  by  lessee. 

dd  For  discharged  prisoners  only. 

ce  Not  including  $36,189,  paid  to  lessee  by  State, 
and  oxfx»nditurcs  of  leasee. 

//including  amount  expended  for  industrial 
buildings  in  5  institutions;  but  not  inclu<iing  2 
institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined 
with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate 
financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

90  Not  including  amount  expended  In  6  institu- 
tions, included  in  amount  expended fornonindus- 
trial  buildings. 


hh  Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported, 
theyl)cing8o  combined  with  almshouses  and  in- 
sane asylum  that  separate  financial  statements 
could  not  be  given. 

a  Including  $1.S8.. 548,  return  of  deposits  to  con- 
victs; but  not  including  2  institutions  not  re- 
ported, they  Ix'ing  so  combined  with  almshouses 
and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial  state- 
ments could  not  be  given. 

J  J  Not  including  expenditures  of  leasees  in  20 
institutions;  $;t6. 189  paid  to  lessee  in  I  institution, 
and  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so 
combined  with  almshouses  and  instihe  asylum 
that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be 
given. 


9061—06 36 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES^-Concluded. 
€•— SUKHABT  07  XXFENDITUBBS,  FOB  EACH   CLASS,  BT  STATES— Ooncladed. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


31 
32 


Class  and  State. 


JX7TKNILX  RBrOEMATORT. 


1  CaUfomia 

2  Colorado 

3  Connecticut 

4  Delaware 

5  District  of  Columbia. 

6  Illinoifl 

7  Indiana 

8  Iowa 

0  Kansas 

10  Kentucky 

11  Maine 

12  Maryland 

13  Michigan 

14  Minnesota 

15  Missouri 

16  Montana 

17  Nebraska 

18  New  Hampshire 

19  New  Jersey 

20  New  York 

21  Oregon 

22  Pennsylvania 

23  Rhode  Island 

24  South  Dakota 

25  Texas 

26  Utah 

27  ,  Vermont 

28  I  Washington 

29  I  West  Virginia 

30  I  Wisconsin 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Amount  expended  for — 


Land. 


ToUl. 


ALL  STATES. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


S5,000 


4,800 


Nonin- 
dustrial 
build- 
ings. 


6,000 


39 


Orand  total. 


257 
39 


93,195 
6,712 

12, 137 
1,652 

e6,877 
114,005 

13,293 

23,436 
3,620 
1,329 
1,480 
9,509 

12,654 

15,322 

42,743 
1,257 
2,439 
6,081 
6,997 
2,179 

16,125 
9,903 
4,082 
3,300 
2,693 

16,228 
1,571 
1,«)3 
3,579 

12, 110 


14,800    P 357, 411 


Indus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


Food. 


$1,542 

920 

438 

2,543 


2,0001 
2,774 
1,931 
512 
195 
5,641 


1,010 
2,988 

200 
97 

337 
3,193 


3,000 
300 
261 
300 

2,998 


25 
211 
400 


81,256 
14,800 


il, 773,445 
0  357,411 


296,    96,056 


P2, 130, 856 


*  33, 816 


t 440, 478 
k  33, 816 


9474,294 


$33,571 

14,554 

16,453 

1,986 

11,891 

61,421 

13,047 

12,337 

26,636 

12,689 

7,411 

34,556 

17,147 

14,797 

34,622 

6,133 

8,228 

4,540 

22,019 

37,613 

5,890 

32,232 

16,114 

6,382 

8,519 

3,733 

5,081 

6,551 

13,764 

14, 142 


Clothing. 


S2,265 


3,527 
1,243 


1,087 

7,402 

1,309 

34 

2,375 

2,058 

252| 

1,123 

4,505 

13,556 

1,254 

1,303 

1,417 

1,556 


160 
4,077 
7,110 
2,094 
2,069 

636 
2,304 

291 

735 
1,512 


504,0)91    67,254 


13,345,618    1531,686 


504,059 


'3,849,677 


67,254 


'598,940 


0  Including  S357,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

t>  Including  $1,963,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

c  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings. 

d  Included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustriai  buildings. 

« Including  $2,209,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

/including  $842,  return  of  deposits  to  con\icts. 

g  Including  amoimt  cxpendoa  for  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 

A  Not  including  amount  expended  in  1  institution,  included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustriai 
buildings. 

i  Including  $5,371,  return  of  deposits  to  convicts. 

i  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings  in  5  institutions;  but  not  including  2  institutions 
not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial  state- 
ments could  not  be  given. 

k  Not  including  amount  expended  in  5  institutions,  included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustriai 
buildings. 

1  Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane 
asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 
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Table  VII.— EXPENDITURES— Concshided. 
€.— SUmiABT   OF  EZFEHBITirBBB,  FOB  EACH   0LA88,  BT  STATES— Concluded. 


Amount  exx)exided  for — 


Noain- 
dustrial 
employ- 
ees. 


Indaa- 
trial 

employ- 
ees. 


$55,531 

25,085 

23,144 

3,672 

13,103 

79,984 

13,100 

17,686 

11,136 

5,580 

11,545 

41,971 

24,047 

17,588 

22,834 

8,052 

11,929 

3,199 

27,447 

63,825 

6,967 

48,252 

16,436 

5,662 

6,560 

5,500 

7,080 

4,335 

13,938 

21,772 


Indus-  j 
trial    ;     Raw 
ma-    I  material 

chinery'  for  man- 


and 
tools. 


114,700 
11,756 
1,680 
1,505 
2,760 
6,540 
9,456; 

0,  tMUr 

3,840: 
2,360' 
3,300 

10,000 
2,400 
8,124 

17,400 
1,915 
3,420 
3,048 
6,301; 

17,940! 
4,043 
7,460 
2,280 
2,370 
4,693! 
2,031 
660 
4,935 
4,140 
4,665 


ufactuxe. 


|1,303J 
959 
577 
648 


2,491 

12,252 

2,988 

79 

465 
1,195 

394 

767 
3,988 
1,006 
1,989 
7,995 

489 


263 
2,000 

453 
1,457 
3,212 
1,512 


$16, 
10, 

2, 
10, 
12, 

4, 
3. 


19, 
5, 

I: 

1, 
1, 

5, 

7. 

21, 

1. 
22, 

1, 

3, 
1, 


Refund 

to 
State. 


656 

188 

777 

113 

613 

830 

226 

976 

352 

132 

992 

539 

233 

812 

672 

107 

002 

843 

674 

328 

620] 

474I, 

303|. 

900 

340 

067 


$2,588 
2,360 


Refund 

to 
county. 


164 


2,801 


Re- 
fund 

to 
city. 


$10,428 


4,658 


206 


300 
3,889 

80! 


3, 
3, 


804 
194 
770 


17,659 


616,960       169,562     52,7511      175,537 


i3,980,532       854, 179 1366, 499  i  3, 860, 313     1,143,047 


616,960;       169,5621    52,751,       175,537 


31,950 


31,950 


205 


ai$65,233 


10,633 


67,377 
10,633 


All  other 
items. 


Total. 


o  $13, 101 

6  21,432: 

14,265 

4,063 

14,606 

'76,488 

26,670 

1,705 

2,258 

11,1761 

50,043^ 

51,222 

/27,663 

25,820 

13,829 

4,403 

11,176 

1,767 

41,629 

42,713 

6,811 

170,727 

9,770 

6,330 

2.564 

4,207 

7,756 

3,917 

7,825 

15,899 


Cash  on 
hand. 


<700,837 


$144,452 
98,966 
72,998 
19,425 
09,280 

352,355 
87,849 
85,115 
58,596 
36.232| 
86,489 

173,885 
90,661 
95,403 

161,837 
25.327 
41,5831 
34,227 

117.305 

185.806 
44,879 

297,425 
57,809 
28,795 
54,207 
34.914 
26,089 
23,247 
56,464 
73,950 


$224 

11,482 

1,096 

2,218 


65,704 


8,759 


2,735,670 


197 

2,469 

18, 149 

801 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71,920 

171 

1,831| 

358- 

17, 192; 
652 


1,728 
3 

'27,953 

7,194 

32,224 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


275,714' 


»3. 159, 356  ol9, 609, 01912, 237. 721 


/700i837 


'4,597,492 


1, 023, 741, '  419, 250 1 4, 035, 850'     1, 174, 997  «  65, 233.  78, 010  ''3, 860, 193 


2,736,570'    275,714 


31 
32 


022,404,58912,513,435 


«  Not  including  1  institution  not  reported,  it  being  so  combined  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate 
financial  statement  could  not  be  given. 

n  Including  $188,548,  nstumof  deposits  to  convicts;  but  not  including  2  institutions  not  reported,  they 
being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be 
given. 

o  Not  Including  expenditures  of  lessees  in  20  institutions;  $36,189  paid  to  lessee  in  1  institution,  and  2 
Institutions  not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate 
financial  statements  could  not  be  given. 

p  Including  amount  expended  for  industrial  buildings  in  6  institutions;  but  not  including  2  institu- 
tions not  reported,  they  being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  insane  asylum  that  separate  financial 
statements  could  not  be  given. 

7  Not  Including  amount  expended  in  6  institutions,  included  in  amount  expended  for  nonindustrial 
buildings. 

r  Including  $193,919,  nstum  of  deposits  to  convicts;  but  not  including  2  Institutions  not  reported,  they 
being  so  combined  with  almshouses  and  liuane  asylum  that  separate  financial  statements  could  not  be 
given. 
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TL^YOKI    0¥   TH^    00HMI88IONEB   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY. 


A.— VALTJE  OF  PSI80H  PBOFEBTT,  BT  IKSTITUTIOHft. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  187,  188.J 


In- 
stl- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


3 
4 


6 
7 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


State  and  institatlon. 


ALABAJtfA. 

State  Prison  System. . 

ABIZONA. 

Territorial  Prison 


ARKANSAS. 


state  Penitentiary 

CALIFORNIA. 

1  state  Prison  at  Folsom 

2  .  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin. 


San  Bernardino  Co.  Jail. 
San  Francisco  Co.  Jail  No.  2. 


Los  Angples  City  Jail 

Preston  School  of  Industry. 
Whittier  State  School 


COLORADO. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School . 
State  Reformatory 


CONNECTICUT. 


State  Prison 

Fairfield  Co.  Jail... 
Hartford  Co.  Jail... 
Middlesex  Co.  Jail. . 
New  Haven  Co.  Jail, 
Windham  Co.  Jail.. 
School  for  Boys 


DELAWARE. 

Newcastle  Co.  Workhouse, 
Ferris  Industrial  School . . , 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asylum  Workhouse. 
Reform  School 


FLORIDA. 


State  Prison , 

Duval  Co.  Convict  Camp. 

Escambia  Co.  Jail 

Hill 9l>oro  Co.  Jail 

Suwance  Co.  Jail , 


GEORGIA. 


Control. 


state 


Ter. 


State 


State... 
State... 

Co 

Co.  and 

city. 
City . . . . 
State . . . 
State . . . 


State. 

State 

State. 


State 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
State. 


Co. 


(«) 


City... 
City(«) 


Lessee, 
Lessee, 
Co.... 

Co 

Co.... 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions.  |  Contractors  or  leasees. 


Area 
(acn*s). 


2,115.0 


11,010.0 


883.4 

300.0 

.3 

110.0 

.3 
670.0 
IGO.O 


333.8 
121.9 
663.5 


23.0 

2.0 

2.6 

30.0 

LO 

250.0 

195.0 


40.0 
196.0 


»40.0 
266.8 


.2 
.6 
.2 


Value. 


6,910.0  170,100 


10,000 


145,000 


12.000 

6,000 

3,000 

137,500 

30,000 
10,800 
63,715 


75,000 

10.000 

5,000 


25,000 
15,000 
25,000 

1,500 
75,000 

7,000 
75,000 


10,000 
20,000 


*  30, 000 
200,130 


3,000 
3.500 
2,000 


Area 
(acres). 


Value. 


160,889.0 


$1,374,950 


160.0 


16,000 


250,000.0 
10,000.0 


1,100,000 
10,000 


State  Convict  Camp  at  Albany Lessee 30.0                900 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Chattahoocheej  Lessee..' 100.0             2,600 

Stat"  Convict  Camps  at  Rising  Fawn,  Lessee 40.0          250,000 

Cole  City,  and  Sugar  Hill. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Durham Lessee 3,500.0          550,500 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Egypt Lessee..' '. 5.000.0            10,000 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Fargo I>essee..| 20.000.0            20,000 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Heartsease...  Lessee..' 2.000.0            20,000 

State  Convict  Camps  at  J  akin  and  Lessee 40,000.0          100,000 

Blakely. 

«  Private,  with  assistance  by  county. 

^  Including  almshouse  and  hospital. 

<^City  institution,  under  the  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 
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Table  VMI.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY. 


A.— VALUE  OF  PSI80N  PBOFEBTT,  BT  INSTITUTIOHS. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  pp.  187, 188.] 


Value  of  buildings  ovmod  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions.   ,'  Contractors  or  lessees, 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


1119,500 


190,000 


80,279 


095,034 

500,000 

25,000 

250,000 

50,000 
276,250 
203,904 


250,000 
37,500 
56,000 


604,973 
250,000 
255,000 

10.000 
116,000 

51,000 
165,000 


100,000 
14,500 


6  225,000 
<»  225, 000 


20,000 
8,000 
5,000 


Indus- 
trial. 


111,000 


25,000 


16,167 


1,492 
50,000 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


S36,050 


15,000 


33,500 
20,000 


50,000 
3,000 
8,000 


16,000 
10,000 
10,000 


10,000 

1,000 

10,000 


75,000 
5,000 


(') 


100 

1,000 

250 


Industrial 


156,950 


9,000 


Value  of    machinery 

and  tools  owned  or 

controlled  by— 


Public  in- 
stitutions. 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


50,000 
1,000 


26,000 
1,000 


8108,695 


5,000 


63,134 


45.248 
400,000 

500  i 
2,500 

1,000  ' 
10,000 
36,425 


35,000 
2,900 
7,000 


6,000 


2,000 
5,000 


5,000 
2,500 


700 
1,500 


2.000 
3,000 
5,000 

7,500 
300 
7,000 
2,000 
2,000 


3.000  I 
42.000  I 
365 


15.000 
25,000  1 


1.000 
5.000 
8.000  I 
2,000  I 


t778,500 


60,000 


10,000 

25,000 

2,500 


25,000 


8,000 


5,000 
500 


25,000 

25,000 

3,000 

2,000 
20,000 
60,000 
12,000 
20,000 


((Including  industrial  buildings. 

( Included  in  nonindustrial  buildings. 


Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  ownea  or 

controlled  by- 


Public  fai- 
stitutions. 


$309,295 


200,000 


294,580 


753,774 

956,000 

28,500 

405,000 

81,000 
330,550 
323,044 


410,000 
53,400 
76,000 


651,  U73 
275.000 
290,000 

11,500 
200,000 

61,000 
255,000 


190,000 
42,000  ' 


6  255,700 
426,630 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


12,246,450 


26.100 

54,500 

7,615 


85,000 


10,000 

25,000 

2,500 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


25,000 


8,000 


1,181,000 
12,500 


42,900 

55.500 

258,000 

560.000 
31,300 
92.000 
42,000 

124,000 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY-Continued. 
A.— VALTJE  OF  PBI80K  PBOPEBTT.  BT  IBSTITUTIOHS— Continued. 


In- 

sti- 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


2 
3 
4 

5 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


State  and  institution. 


GEOBOiA— concluded. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Lela 

State   Convict   Camp    at    Lookout 

Mountain. 
State  Convict  Camps  at  Pitts  and 

Worth. 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Savannah 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Worth 

State  Convict  Farm 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Bibb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Burke  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Camps  (3) 

Chatham  Co.  Convict  Carm 

Decatur  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Dekalb  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Dougherty  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Early  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Floyd  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Fulton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Glynn  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lowndes  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Muscogee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richmond  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Atlanta  City  Stockade 

IDAHO. 

State  Penitentiary 

ILUNOIS. 

Southern  Penitentiary , 

State  Penitentiary 

Chicago  House  of  Correction , 

Peoria  House  of  Correction , 

Quincy  House  of  Correction 

State  Reformatory 

INDIANA. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Wo- 
men's Prison. 

Reformatory 

State  Prison 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse 

Reform  School  for  Boys 


Control. 


Lessee. 

Lessee. 

Lessee. 
Lessee. 
State.. 
Co 


IOWA. 


Penitentiary  at  Anamosa 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison. . . 
State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


KANSAS. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory. 

State  Peniteutiary 

Boys  Industrial  School 


Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Lessee. 

Co 

Co.... 
Lessee, 

Co 

Co.... 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

City.., 


State 


State, 
State. 
City . . 
City . . 
City . , 
State. 


State 

State. 
State. 
Co... 
State. 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by — 


KENTUCKY. 


Branch  Penitentiary. 

Pemtentiary 

House  of  Reform 


LOUISIANA. 

1  I  State  Penitentiary 


State 
State 
State 


State, 
State, 
State, 


State. 
State. 
State. 


State 


Public  institutions. 


Area 
(acres). 


4,000.0 
2.0 
6.0 


Value. 


Contractors  or  lessees. 


Area 
(acres). 


1,700.0 


100.0 

'so'.o 


716.0 
83.0 


148.7 


306.0 
200.0 

60.0 
8.8 

18.0 
360.0 


15.6 

60.0 
101.0 

15.0 
467.9 


233.0 

21.5 

800.0 


1,120.0 

1,700.0 

IGO.O 


30.0 

9.0 

296.0 


12,706.0 


$100,000 

200 

3,500 


1,700.0 
150.0 

5,000.0 

10.0 
3,000.0 


42,500 


1,200 
26,666 


4,000.0 


12,500.0 


20,500  I 
33,200 


14,270 


16,940 
64,000 
290,000 
18,300 
4,000 
52,000 


25,000 

16.000 
21,200 
15.000 
33,374 


19,022 
10,000 
53,200 


32,000 
65,000 
20,000 


300 
75,000 
35,800 


338,075 


Value. 


S10,200 
25,000 

12,500 

20,000 
15,000 


20,000 
"62,'566 


3.0 


1.0 


1,500 


1,200 
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Tablb  VUI.— value  of  PBISON  PBOPEBTY— Continued. 
A.— VALUE  07  PBI80K  PBOPEETT,  BT  IKBTrnJTIOHS— Continued. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions. 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


Indus- 
trial. 


$40,000 
400  ' 
2,500 
fiOO 
1,500  I 
10,000  I 


375  I. 
3,000  |. 


2,000 

34,000 

600 

600 

2,500 

12,000 

29,000 


246.754 


1,012,095 

1.453,239 

828.110 

18.000 

26.000 

675,000 


77,000 

483,892 

473.841 

62.000 

125,570 


1,733,208 
187,100 
166,750 


1,000,000 

1.442.(i34 

152,500 


800,000 

512,000 

30,000 


100,000 


Contractors  or  lessees. 


Value   of    machinery 

and  tools  owned  or 

controlled  by— 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


111,553 


60,000 

150,000 

40,000 

S,000 


120,000 


48,750 

88.000 

3,000 

20,565 


11,000 
45,000 
10,700 


70,000 


50,000 

300,000 

42,000 


76,000 


$1,000 
500 

1,000 

200 
1,000 


IndustrialJ  ^H**"?  *°- 
stitutions. 


$5,000 


3,000 

7.800  , 
7,500 


1,000 

i,666" 


8,000 


2,000 


$6,500 

2,000 

5,000 

4,000 

500 

16,000 


10,000 
500 


1,200 

20,000 

350 

1,100 

700 

6.500 

10,000 


2,500 


02,202 
11,965 
26,000 
2,197 
1.400 
20,000 


1,500 

2,660 

10,000 

150 

2,873 


19,057 
12,000 
64.531 


69,670 

75,000 

2,500 


40,000 
24,000 
10,000 


112,839 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


$10,000 
6,000 

40,000 

20,000 
20,000 


2,000 


176,000 


60,327 
101.224 


7,500 
41,500 


20,000 


24.000 
60,000 


Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by— 


200 


Public  in- 
stitutions. 


$146,500 

2,600 

11,000 

4,600 

2.000 

67.800 


10,376 
4,700 


3,200 

79,000 

850 

1,G00 

3,200 

39,000 

72.200 


276,077 


1,181,237 

1,679,194 

1, 183. 110 

46, 497 

30,400 

867,000 


103,600 

661,201 

593,041 

80,150 

182,382 


1,782.347 
2.54,  100 
285,181 


1,091,670 

1,652,634 

175,000 


890,300 
911,000 
117,800 


625,914 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


$6,200 
30,600 

56,500 

48,000 
43,600 


23,000 
63,' 766' 


176,000 


60,327 
101,224 


7,600 
61,000 


20,000 


24,000 
63,200 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 


2 

3 

4 
5 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 

a 
3 
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Table  Vlll.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY~€ontinued. 
A.->yALini  OF  PBI80JI  PBOFEBTT,  BT  IK8TITUnOH8--Continued. 


lo- 
sU- 
tu- 
tlon 
No. 


State  and  Inatltatlon. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


1  i 
2 

V 

5 

6  I 

I 

7 


MAINK. 

State  Prison 

Androscoggin  Co.  Jail 

Cumberland  Co.  Jail 

Penobscot  Co.  Jail 

York  Co.  Jail 

Industrial  School  for  Oirls. 
State  School  for  Boys 


MARYLAND. 


House  of  Correction. 
Pcnitentian 


TV.. 

Baltimore  City  Jail, 
ouse  < 
Boys. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


1 
2 

3 
4 

6 


1 
2 
3 
4 


llouse  of  Reformation  for  Colored 

Boys. 
ITouso  of  Refuge 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Oirls . . . 

St.  Marys  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

MASSACHUSKTTS. 

Reformatory 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women 

State  Farm 

State  Prison 

Berkshire  Co.  Jail  and  Uouae  of  Cor* 
recti  on. 

Bristol  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  New  Bedford. 

Essex  Co.  House  of  Correction  at 
Ipswich. 

Ess(^x  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  Lawrence. 

Essex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  Salem. 

Franklin  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
re<tion. 

Hampden  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Ham  pshlre.  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Cambridm*. 

Middlesex  Co.  Jail  at  Lowell 

Norfolk  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Plymouth  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Suffolk  Co.  House  of  Correction 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Fltohbunj. 

Worcester  Co.  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Worcester. 

mciiiGAN. 


Reformatory 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Branch 
Prison. 

Stat(»  Prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 


MINNESOTA. 


Control. 


SUte. 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
SUte. 
SUte., 


SUte.. 

SUte.. 

City... 

State 

and  city. 

State 

and  city. 

State 

and  city. 

State 

and  city. 


State... 
SUte . . . 
State . . . 
SUte... 
Co 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co, 

Co, 

Co. 
Co. 

Co, 

Co. 
Co. 

Co. 


State. 
State 

State. 
City.. 
State. 


State  Prison State 

State  Reformatory State 

St.  Paul  Workhousf City . 

State  Training  School State 


Publlo  institutions. 


Area 
(acres). 


12.0 

2.0 

.6 

.4 

2.0 

35.0 

17.0 


300.0 
7.0 
5.0 

500.0 

12.0 

4.0 

168.0 


330.0 

330.0 

1,058.0 

9.3 

10.0 

2.3 

60.0 

5.0 

1.5 

30.0 

7.0 

2.0 

1.4 

5.3 
10.0 

1.0 

198.0 
40.0 

9.8 


190.8 
152.0 

38.0 

8.0 

318.0 


12.0 
880.0 

1.").  0 
401.5 


Value. 


$1,200 

10,000 

12,500 

10,000 

500 

3,500 

5,500 


9,000 

400,000 

100,000 

15,000 

9,600 

400 

110,880 


14,000 
66,000 
55,385 
406,725 
25,000 

50,000 

7,500 

50,000 

45,000 

20,000 

15,500 

10,000 

30,000 

91,000 
20,000 

6,000 

400,700 
48,000 

100,000 


15,868 
14,109 

76,000  I 
85,000 
46,950  ' 


Contractors  or  lessees. 


I 


22,700 

18.  aw 

22,500 
17,377 


Area 
(acres). 


Value. 


0.1 


$2,500 
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Table  VHI.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 
A.— VALUE  07  PBI80H  PBOPBBTT,  BT  IKBTITITTIOKS— Continued. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  infltitutlons. 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


$23,600 
25,000 
80,000 
45,000 
25,000 
54,500 
67,000 


341,827 

1,225,000 

350,000 

170,000 

200,000 

12,250 

103,000 


1,144,618 
404,374 
000,045 

1,000,357 
200,000 

338,000 

151,325 

235,166 

110,000 

40,000 
160,500 

50,000 

480,000 

190,000 
205,500 

16,000 

1,290,778 
20,000 

200,000 


287,000 
271,472 

667,200 
150,000 
232,975 


742,300 

355. 90S 

97.000 

307,037 


Contractora  or  lessees. 


Indus-     NonindUB- 
trial.  trial. 


119,000 
5,000 


5,000 
2,500 


33,000 


5,000 

300,000 

4,000 

2,800 

8,000 

2,760 

36,000 


200,000 

20,000 

4,000 

40,000 

23,000 

10,000 


1,000 
20,000 
13,000 
19,000 

9,000 

20,000 

6,000 
10,000 

2,900 

82,300 
80,000 

20,000 


50,000 
13,000 

16U.000 
50,000 
30,000 


22,000 


Industrial. 


$20,000 


Value    of  machinery 

and  tools  owned  or 

controlled  by- 


Public  In- 
Btiitutions. 


I 


$2,600 
900 


500 
1,000 

300 
3.000 


16,000 

75,000 

16,000 

2,975 

1,500 

300 

35,000 


30,246 

9,965 

51,760 

20,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,175 

100 

161 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,133 

150 
1,200 

100 

15,099 
2,000 

300 


1,000 
2.000 

12,361 

35,000 

8,879 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


173. 3(J0 
42,299 
3.000 
62,741  ! 


$800 
600 
600 


Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by- 


Public  in- 
stitutions. 


25,000 

50,000 

2,100 


2,500 


12,000 


20,000 


106,000 


40,000 


$46,200 
46,900 
92,600 
60.500 
29,000 
58,300 

108,500 


371,827 

2,000,000 

470,000 

190,775 

219, 100 

15,700 

374,880 


1,388.863 

500,339 

1,011,199 

1,467,082 

250,000 

400,000 

160,000 

286,266 

176, 161 

75,000 
196,000 

70,000 

535,133 

287,160 
236,700 

25,000 

1,788,877 
160,000 

320,300 


353,868 
300,581 

915,561 
320,000 
318,804 


938,360 
438. 252 
122,500 
377, 156 


Contract- 
ors or 


$800 

23,100 

600 


25,000 

50,000 

2,100 


2,500 


12,000 


20,000 


106,000 


40,000 


In- 
sti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

10 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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Tablb  VUI.— value  of  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 
A.— VALUE  07  PBI80H  PB0PEBT7,  BT  IK8TITimOK8-<V>ntuiued. 


In- 

8ti- 

tu- 
tlon 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
i 

5 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 
4 


State  and  Instltntlon. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Prison  System 


MISSOURI. 

State  Penitentiary 

St.  Louis  City  Workhouse. 
St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge. 
Training  School  for  Boys. . 


MONTANA. 

state  Reform  School . . . 


NEBKASKA. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 


NEVADA. 


1     State  Prison. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Control. 


state.. 


SUte. 
City., 
City.. 
State. 


State. 


State, 
State 


State. 


State  Prison State . . 

Ilillsboro  Co.  Almshouse  and  House  Co 

of  Correction. 

Uillsboro  Co.  Jail Co 

Manchester  City  Farm  and  House  of  City . . . 

Correction. 

Industrial  School State . . 

I 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Reformatory State . 

State  Prison i  State. 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary I  Co 

Hudson  Co.  Penitentiary i  Co 

Mercer  Co.  Workhouse I  Co 

State  Home  for  Boys State. 

State  Home  for  Girls State. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Penitentiary. 


Ter. 


NEW  YORK. 

Auburn  Prison , 

Clinton  Prison 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women , 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

State  Reformatory 

State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

Erie  Co.  Penitentiary 

Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary , 

Onondaga  Co  Penitentiary 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary 

New  York  Co.  Penitentiary 

Workhouse.  Blackwells  Island,  and 

Branch    Workhouses,   Harts   and 

Rikers  islands. 
State  Industrial  School , 


State 

StaU) 

Stale 

State 

State, 

State 

State 

Co... 

Co... 

Co... 

City. 

City., 

City., 


State 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


State  Prison State  . . 

.\lamancc  Co.  Convict  Camp |  C-o 

Anson  Co.  (Wadesboro  Township)    .  Co 

Convict  Camp.                                    I 
Buncombe  Co.  Convict  Camp ,  Co 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions. 


Area 
(acres). 


29,571.0 


98.0 

18.0 

30.0 

643.0 


340.0 


200.0 
fiOl.O 


200.0 


21.6 
o  100.0 

4.0 
120.0 

100.0 


R5.0 
8.0 

75. 0 
240.0 
105.0 
700.0 

78.2 


20.0 


17.5 
35.0 

270.0 
86.5 
15.0 

280.0 

170. 5 

5.3 

85.0 

176.0 
10.0 
47.0 

2S1.6 


40.0 


7,415.0 


Value. 


400,000 


76,000 


Contractors  or  lessees. 


25,000 

12,525 


4,000 


11,280 
0  25,000 

5,000 
135,240 

100,000 


8,500 
60,000 
60,000 

120, 0(X) 
30,000 

140,000 
16,700 


1,000 


80,000 
54,000 
17,000 
28.995 
75,000 
79,000 
10,  oa) 
57,4liO 
60,000 
15,500 
50,000 
3,787,515 
12,467,500 


Area 
(acres). 


$720,850 


45,250 
22,000 
52,000 
48,225 


20,400  ! 


2.0 


Value. 


S250 


a  Including  almshouse. 
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Table  Vni.—VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPBRTY-<)ontinued. 
A.— YALUE  07  PBI80H  ?BOPBBTY,  BT  IKBTITnTIOKS-Oontinued. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled  by — 


Public  institutions,  i  Contractors  or  lessees. 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


698. 
1,000, 

000. 

30'). 

890. 
1,243. 

320. 

379. 
97. 

374, 

930. 

HX). 

828. 


$51,700 


8G5,063 

30,000 

150,000 

150,000 


43,000 


339,000  , 
165,000 


60,000 


233,720 
a  145, 000 

41,000 
5,000 

25.000 


469,000 
550.000 
300,000 
600,000 

50,000 
100.000 

35,900 


100,000 


000 
000 
000 
147 
000 
7(W 
14H 
fitX) 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 


610, 108 


1,250,000 
390 
595 

550 


Indus- 
trial. 


Nonindus-  j^^^,^, 


$17,000 
643,350 


I 


70,000 


3,000 


30,000 


8,000 


2,500 
5,000 


126.230 
330,000 


50.000 
20.000 
40.000 
70,000 


20,000 


430,000 
352.631 


12,590 

(50.000 

248,000 

1,000 

2,500 

10,000 


50.000 

40.000 

5,000 


15,000 


20,000 


Value  of    machinery 

and  tools  owned  or 

controlled  by- 


Public  in- 
stitutions. 


$3,500 


$15,000 


75  .. 


$77,500 


85,000 
17,500 
30,000 
10,000 


1,500 


30,000 
4,500 


3,000 


10,000 


2,600 
10,000 


15,000 
12.000 
6,000 
2,500 
9,000 
16.000 
1,500 


10,000 


102.211 

20,000 

800 

1.9^)8 

60,000 

42.:J81 

1.000 

3.  If/) 

8,000 

10.000 

25.000 

15,000 

3,500 


128,909 


55,500 
4,8(>7 
3,280 

9,950 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


I 


$156,000 


13,000 


12,000 


250 


3,000 


Total  value  of  all  prison 

properly  owned  or 

controlled  by- 


Public  in- 
stitutions. 


$867,060 


1,638,663 

09,500 

232.000 

278,225 


67,900 


424,000 
182,025 


75,000 


245,000 
a  180, 000 

48.500 
142,740 

140,000 


618.730 
952,000 
350,000 
772,500 
109.000 
2W),000 
124, 100 


131, OCO 


1,370,211 

1.426,631 

917.  SOO 

:M8,  070 

1,075,000 

1,013.149 

312.  MS 

442,  020 

175.000 

400.000 

1.055,000 

4,642,515 

13,304.000 


1,054.017 


1,401,500 
5,257 
3,875 

10,575 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


In- 

stf. 

tu- 

tion 

No. 


$156,000 


16,750 


3,000 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


1 
2 
3 
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Table  Vlll.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY--Continued. 
A.-^VALUE  07  PBI80H  PBOFBBTT,  BT  I]r8Trnm0H8-O>ntinu6d. 


In- 

8ti- 

tu- 

tlon 

No. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 


State  and  inatitutlon 


NOKTH  CAKOUNA— concluded. 

Cabarrus  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. 

Columbus  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. 

Durham  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Edgecombe  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Forsyth  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. 

Franklin  Co.  and  Louisburg  Town-  Co. 

ship  Jail. 

Gaston  Co.  Convict  Camp Co, 

Granville  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. 

Greene  Co.  Jail Co. 

Guilford  Co.  Convict  Camps  (2) Co . 

Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Henderson  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp Co. 

Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp Co, 

Mecklenburg  Co.  Convict  Camp Co . 

New  Hanover  Co.  Convict  Camp '  Co 

Person  Co.  Convict  Camp Co 

Randolph  Co.  Convict  Camp '  Co 

Kobeson  Co.  Convict  Camp ■  Co 

Rockingham  Co.  Convict  Camp Co 

Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp Co 

Swain  Co.  Jail Co 

Wake  Co.  Workhouse  Camp Co 

Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp I  Co 

Wilson  Co.  Convict  Camp Co 

Monroe  Township  (Union  Co.)  Con-  Tp 

Vict  Camp. 


Control. 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions.   ,  Contractors  or  lessees. 


Irea 
(acres). 


Value. 


1.0 


1.0 


5.0 


5.0 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


State  Penitentiary. 


omo. 


Penitentiary. 
State  Reformatory, 


SUte 


State.. 
State.. 


Stark  Co.  Workhouse 1  Co. 

Xenia  City  Workhouse 


/.anesviUe  City  and  Co.  Workhouse  . . 


Cincinnati  City  Workhouse. . . 
Cleveland  House  of  Correction. 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Dayton  City  Workhouse 

Toledo  Workhouse 


OBEOON. 


State  Penitentiary. . , 
Multnomah  Co.  Jail. . 
State  Reform  School. 


Ck).  and 
city. 

Co.  and 
city. 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City..... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

Western  I'enitentiary 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

(Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Ck).  Prison 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Northampton  Co.  Prison 

North umoerland  Co.  Prison 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 

Schuylkill  Co.  Prison 

Philadelphia  Co.  House  of  Correction. 
House  or  Refuge,  Boys'  Department. 
House  of  Refuge,  Girls'  Department.  .< 


State 
Co... 
State. 


State 
State 
Co... 


Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
Co... 
City.. 
State 
State 


.3 
238.0 


.3 


2,373.0 


23.0 

400.0 

3.0 

2.5 

L6 

22.0 
8.4 
2.0 
2.0 
5.0 


376.0 
600.0 


lao 

18.6 

260.0 

LO 

.3 

1.0 

&0 

1.2 

4.0 

.5 

ia8 

15.0 

211.0 

535.0 

2.0 


Area 
(acres). 


$500 


2,000 


250  I 


5,030 


500 
5,000 


I 


2,000 


42,400 


750,000 

37,000 

20,000 

6,000 

10,000 

600,000 
41,823 
10,000 
75,000 
10,000 


30,000 
20,000 


1,000,000 

454,397 

100.000 

25.000 

7,290 

15,000 

60,000 

15,000 

40,000 

18,000 

13.750 

50,000 

34,000 

80,250 

50,000 


Value. 


a  Not  reported. 


&  Not  including  value  of  machinery  and  tools  not  reported. 
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Table  VOI.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY-Oontinued. 
A.-~yALTJE  07  PBI80H  PBOFBBTT,  BT  IHSTITITTIOHB— Continued. 


Valae  of  baUdiqga  owned  or  controlled  by— 


Public  institutions.    Contractors  or  lessees, 


NonindUB- 
trial. 


f400 

151 

1,000 

700 

1,250 

6,025 

750 

605 

5,145 

1,176 

675 

250 

375 

225 

1,825 

1,431 

130 

200 

61 

200 

400 

2,101 

3,000 

344 

3,536 

836 


135,000 


500,000 

1,300,000 

120,000 

35,000 

25,000 

300,000 
235,256 
100,000 
125,000 
16,700 


265,000 
100,000 


woo, 

1,503, 

1,008, 

212, 

125, 

100. 

52, 

200, 

250, 

125 

1,329, 

250, 

1,133, 

904, 

85, 


183 
674 
186 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
861 
000 
061 
750 
000 


Indus- 
trial. 


1200 


300 
'750 


100 


1,000 
200 


25 
2G0 


1,500 

""'ioo 

60,000 


300,000 
20,000 
80,000 
20,000 

20,000 

100,000 
41,000 

120,000 

75,000 

300 


35,000 

250 

20,000 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


100,000 
25,000 


20,000 


41.055  : 
10,000 


Industrial. 


Value   of  machinery 

and  tools  owned  or 

controlled  by— 


PubUc  in- 
stitutions. 


15,440 
1,049 

10,176 

2,250 

8,812 

450 

4,960 
1,733 

204 
V,  Wo 
3,406 

720 
7,500 
2,067 
17,925 
3,150 
1,351 
2,169 

195 
3,997 
8,620 
50 
9,500 
1,289 
1,190 
3,330 


20,000 


5,000 
1,000 


2,000 


10,476 
'*2,'i26 


450 
3,000 


3,756 
17,292 

2,000 
500 
300 
280 

2,000 

50 

200 

1,075 

1,500 

2,000 
00,216 

6,000 
500 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by — 


Public  in- 
stitutions. 


$100,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 


50,000 

15 

3,000 

2,000 


$6,040 
1,200 

11,475 
2,950 

10,812 
6,975 

6,710 
2,338 
7,349 
6,272 
3,981 
970 
7,875 
2,542 

20,750 
9,811 
1,481 
2,369 
256 
4,222 
9,220 
2,661 

19,000 
1,633 
6,726 
4,266 


257,400 


1,665,000 

1,358,000 

220.000 

61,000 

67,000 

1,000,000 

328,555 

230.000 

275,000 

29,120 


0  330,000 

C700 

143,000 


1,991,939 

2,075,363 

1,135,186 

237,500 

132,590 

115,280 

134,000 

215.050 

290,200 

144,075 

1,345,111 

302,000 

1,268,332 

1,000.000 

135,500 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


$100,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 


60,000 

15 

3,000 

2,000 


In- 
Bti- 
tu- 
tion 
No. 


6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 
2 
3 
4 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 


e  Jail  in  basement  of  public  building. 
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Tabia  WW.— Value  of  prison  PROPERTY—Continued. 
A.— YALTJE  0¥  PBISOK  PBOPEBTY,  BT  IKSTITTTTIOKB— €ontiaued. 


In- 

Bti- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


1 
2 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


State  and  Institution. 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

state  Prison  and  Providence  Co.  Jail. 
State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 
Sockanosset  School  for  Boys 


SOUTH  CAEOUNA. 


Penitentiary 

State  Convict  Camp  at  Clemson  Col- 
lie Farm. 

Abbeville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Aiken  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Anderson  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Bamberg  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Barnwell  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Beaufort  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Charleston  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Cherokee  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Chester  Co.  Convict  Camp , 

Chesterflnld  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Clarendon  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Colleton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Darlington  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Edgefleld  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Qeorgetown  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Greenville  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Greenwood  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Hampton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Horry  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Kershaw  Co.  Convict  (^amp 

Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Ix»e  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lexington  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Marion  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Orangeburg  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Spartan biu*g  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Union  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict  Camp 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp 

(Charleston  City  Jail 

Columbia  City  Jail 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by — 


Contxt>l. 


Public  institutions.     Contractors  or  lessees. 


State.. 
State .. 

State.. 


State 
State 


Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co, 

Co. 

Co, 

Co. 

Co, 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co, 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

City, 

City 


Penitentiary i  State , 

Reform  School I  State 


TENK188EB. 


Branch  Prison 
State  Prison . . . 


TEXAS. 

State  Penitentiaries.. 

Bexar  Co.  Jail 

Dallas  Co.  Jail 

Fannin  Co.  Jail 

Harris  Co.  Jail 

Hunt  Co.  Jail 

Jefferson  Co.  Jail 

Johnson  Co.  Jail , 

Lamar  Co.  Jail 

McLennan  Co.  Jail 


State, 
State, 


SUte, 
Co... 


Area 
(acres). 


40.0 
90.0 

32.0 


4,638.0 
360.0 


Value. 


Area 
(acres). 


.1 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


.3 


600. 
920. 


12,000.0 
1,200.0 


17,414.0 

1.0 

1.4 

.2 

1.2 

600.3 

.9 

640.6 

.2 

.2 


$25,000 
28,000 

22,000 


177,fi00 
18,000 


Value. 


200 


rf 


fiOO 


38,125 
22,150 


84,475 
74,925 


400.000 

3,000 
10,000 

3,000 
15,000 
33,000 

5,000 
36,000 

5,000 
10,500 


1 

1 

1 

1 

62,050.0 

$1,301,250 

1 

1 

...........| 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY-Oontinued. 
A.— VALUE  OF  PBI80H  PBOPEBTT,  BT  IKSTITUTIOKS— Continued. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled  by- 

Value   of 

machinery 

Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by — 

In- 
sti- 
tu- 

Public  inatitutions. 

Contractors  or  lessees. 

controlled  by — 

Nonindus- 
trial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Nonindus- 
trial. 

Industrial. 

PubUc  in- 
stitutions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

Public  in- 
stitutions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

tion 
No. 

1450,000 
105,700 

176,480 

1 

312,103 
250 

200 

132,700 
18,750 

25,000 
25,000 

$5,200 
8,600 

5,000 

21,773 
6,300 

600 

350 

300 

460 

387 

300 

150 

500 

13,200 

5,000 

100 

500 

900 

800 

6,541 

1,825 

1,200 

12,600 

$612,900 
160,950 

228,480 

636,376 
23,550 

700 

650 

375 

560 

437 

350 

250 

2,600 

13,350 

6,150 

175 

700 

1,000 

1,050 

6,006 

2,070 

1,650 

355 

8,480 

700 

846 

225 

2,051 

1,600 

1,250 

1,965 

2,500 

1,350 

3,700 

2,500 

5,400 

1,835 

12.000 

12,500 

1 

2 

3 

6,000 

6,000 

1 

2 

3 

200 



4 

75 

* 

6 

100 
50 
50 

1 

6 

7 

8 

100 

9 

2,000 

10 

150 

11 

150 
75 
200 
100 
250 
465 
245 
a50 
200 

.    280 
100 
200 
100 
130 
125 
250 
150 
250 
125 
250 
300 
400 
160 

1,000 
709 

, 

12 

. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 

17 

1 

18 

1 

19 

i 

155 

20 

] 

8,000 
600 
645 
125 

21 

1 

- 

22 

( " 

23 

24 

1     

1,921 
1,375 

25 

26 

1 

1,000 
1,805 
2,250 
1,225 
3,450 
2,200 
6,000 

27 

'   ■   *  1 

28 

29 

30 

1 

31 

1 

32 

1 

33 

1,675 

34 
35 
36 
'        37 
38 
39 

11,000 
3,367 
400 
586 
650 
200 
100 

7,580 
4,500 

146,501 
68,729 

600.000 
500 
3,000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1 

4,076 

50 

450 
760 
750 
700 
800 

178,705 
88,650 

319,056 
703,244 

2,200,000 
40.500 

102.000 
51.000 

150.000 
69,000 
42,000 
79,000 
61,000 
47,000 

175 

.. 

100 
500 
200 

122,260 
60,000 

62,262 
436,681 

• 

700,000 
37,000 
89,000 
40,000 

134.000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
40,000 
26,500 

40 

.  .   . 

41 

10,740 
2,000 

25.728 
122,909 

600,000 

1 

2 

1 

113,000 
350,000 

113,000 
1,901,250 

2 

$100,000 

1150,000 

1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

,         " 

6 

2,000 

t 

7 

( 

8,000 

6,000 

10,000 

8 

9 

10 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 
A.— YALUE  07  FBIBOK  PBOPBBTT,  BT  IK8TITUTI0KB— Concluded. 


In- 

8ti- 
tii- 
tion 
No. 


State  and  institution. 


TEXAS— concluded. 


11  Tarrant  Co.  Jail 

12  Walker  Co.  Jail 

13  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory 


UTAH. 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 


State  Prison 

State  Industrial  School. 

VERMONT. 


House  of  Correction. 

Stat©  Prison , 

Industrial  School . . . 


VIKOINIA. 


Penitentiary 

WASHINGTON. 


state  Prison 

St^attle  City  Jail 

State  Reform  School . 


WEST  YIBOINIA. 


Penitentiary . . 
Reform  School , 


WISCONSIN. 


1  State  Penitentiary 

2  '  State  Reformatory 

3  I  Industrial  School  for  Boys . 


1 
2 


WYOMING. 

State  Peni tentiary 

UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Penitentiary  at  Atlanta 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 


Control. 


Co... 
Co... 

State. 


SUte. 
SUte. 


Stete . . . 
State . . . 
State... 


SUte 


State. 
City.. 
State . 


State... 
State... 


State . . 
State . . 
Stote . . 


A>vDDOO  ■ 


u.s 

u. s . . . . 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions.   '  Contractors  or  lessees. 


Area 
(acres). 


a5 

(») 
2,000.0 


186.0 
45.0 


25.0 

40.0 

214.0 


885.5 


200. 0 
130.0 


77.0 
195.0 


134.0 
234.0 
328.0 


tf08.5 


320.0 
720.0 


Value. 


110,000 

(«) 
15,000 


27,000 
12,000 


15,000 

6,500 

10,700 


146,777 


13,425 

(6) 
13,000 


40,000 
25,000 


15,750 
20,400 
32,825 


<i  2,500 


70,000 
72,000 


Area 
(acres). 


Value. 


175.0 


16,650 


a  Walker  County  has  no  Jail.    Prisoners  held  for  trial  are  confined  In  the  penitentiary. 
'isoners  are  sent  to  the  camp  and  put  to  work  mending  roads.    They  sleep  in  tents. 


Sentenced 
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Tablb  VIII.— value  of  prison  PROPERTY— Continued. 
A.— VALUE  OF  FBI80K  PBOPEBTT,  BY  IK8TITUTI0KB— Concluded. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  Institutions.     Contractors  or  lessees. 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


165,000 
35,000 


298.855 
30,000 


52,000 
74,000 
10,000 


238,350 


251,852 

(*) 
67,500 


396,000 
228,554 
277,149 


<<  135, 000 


700,000 
1,450,000 


Indus- 
trial. 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


Industrial. 


W 


),000 


3,000 
1,000 


8,000 

20,000 

300 


71,251 

90,664 
"7*666" 


425,000         160,000 
90,000  I        15,000 


70,500 
19, 121 


<i5,000 


S2,500 


Value   of   machinery 

and  tools  owned  or 

controlled  by- 


Public  in-    ^°°!^^*- 


stitutions. 


t600 


115,000 
1,300 
6,000 


2,507 
3,000 


2,550 
9,000  , 
996  ! 


9,719 


60,415  . 

(0 
1,000 


25,000 
12,000 


57,914 
32.196 
37,424 


10,000 
60,000 


ors  or 
lessees. 


11,000 


54,874 


105,000 


5,000 


Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by- 


Public  in- 
stitutions. 


100,000 

1,300 

62,000 


831,362 
46,000 


77,560 

109,500 

21,996 


466.097 


416,356 

(0 
80.000 


650,000 
142,000 


539,164 
300,271 
347,398 


tf 142, 500 


780,000 
1,672,000 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


In- 

Btl- 

tu- 
tion 
No. 


SI, 000 


51.250 


54,874 


105,000 


5,000 


11 
12 
13 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 

8 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 


1 

a 


b  Jail  in  basement  of  public  building. 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Owned  by  State;  under  Immediate  control  of  lesaee. 
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TAB1.E  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 

;.— SlTiaCABT   OF   YALTJE   OF   PBI80K   PBOPEBTT,    FOB   EACH   STATE,    BT 

CLASSES. 


[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  188.] 


State  and  class. 

1 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Land  owned  or  controlled  by — 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

PubUc Institutions.          ^""fe^^i!*  ^"^ 

ber. 

Area 

(acres). 

1 

Value. 

Area 
(acres). 

Value. 

1 
1 

ALABAMA. 

Penal 

1 

1 

1 

5 
2 

6,910.0 

2,115.0 

11,010.0 

1,294.0 
730.0 

$70,100 

10,000 

145,000 

188,600 
74,515 

160,88U.O 

SI,  374,950 

2 

ARIZONA. 

Penal 

3 

ARKANSAS. 

Penal 

160.0 

16,000 

4 

CALirORNIA. 

Penal 

5 

Jnvp.niln  RAfnnn«.tnrv 

' 

Total 

1 

7 

2,024.0 

263.015 

•          •             • 

COLORADO. 

Penal 

6 

1 
2 

333.8 

785.4 

75,000 

7 

Juvenile  Reformatorr 

15.000 

.....| —  -- 

1 

Total 

3 

1.119.2 

90,000 

CONNlCnCTTT. 

Penal 

1 

8 

6 
1 

308.6 
195.0 

148,500 

9 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

75,000 

. 

Total 

' 

1 

7 

603.6 

22^,500 

DBLAWARB. 

Penal 



10 

1 
1 

40.0 
196.0 

10,000 
20,000 

11 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

.  - 1 

Total 

1 

2 

236.0 

30,000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Penal 

1 

12 

1 
1 

a  40.0 
266.8 

a30,000 
200,130 

1 

13 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

' 

Total 

1 

2 

a306.8 

a  230, 130 

1 

FLORIDA. 

Penal 

"* 

14 

5 
30 

1 

5 

1 

1.0 

6,657.0 

148.7 

694.8 
360.0 

8,600 

226,100 

14,270 

393,240 
52,000 

260,000.0 
97,030.0 

1,110,000 
1,119,100 

15 

GBORGIA. 

Penal 

16 

IDAHO. 

Penal .' '... 

17 

ILLINOIS. 

Penal 

18 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

6 

954.8 

445,240 

INDIANA. 

Penal 

19 

4 
1 

191.6 
467.9 

77,200 
33,374 

20 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

5 

659.5 

1          110,574 

1 

a  Including  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution, 
b  Including  industrial  buildings  In  1  institution. 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PR0PERTy-O)ntinued. 


diaiABT   OF   VALUE    OF   PSI80H   PBOPEBTT,    FOB   EACH   STATE,    BT 

GLASSES. 


[For  explanation  of  this  table,  ace  p.  188.] 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled 
by- 

Value    of 

machinery 

Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by- 

Publlc  Institutions. 

Contractors  or 
lessees. 

ana  tools  uwu»u  or 
controlled  by- 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Nonindus- 
trial. 

Indus- 
-     trial. 

Nonin- 
duBtrial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Public 
institu- 
tions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

Public 
institutions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

ber 

SI  19, 500 

• 

160,000 

80,279 

1,520,034 
480,154 

SI  1,000 

25,000 

16, 167 

66,492 
53,500 

S36,050 

S65,050 

$108,605 

5,000 

63,134 

449,248 
45,425 

$778,600 

$309,295 
200,000 
294,680 

• 

2,224,274 
653,594 

$2,245,450 

1 
2 

9,000 

60,000 

85,000 

3 

4 

••••••"•••"" 

5 

2,000,188 

119,992 

494,673 

2,877,868 

250,000 
93,500 

50,000 
11,000 

36,000 

4* 

410,000 
129,400 

6 

9,900 

7 



343,500 

61,000 



44,900 

539,400 

1,285,973 
165,000 

47,000 
10,000 

8,000 
5,000 

62,600 

1,489,473 
255,000 

62,500 

8 

9 

1,450,973 

57,000 

13,000 

62,500 

1,744,473 

62,500 

100,000 
14,500 

76,000 
5,000 

6,000 
2,500 

8,000 

190,000 
42,000 

8,000 

10 

11 

114,500 

80.000 

7,500 

8,000 

232,000 

8,000 

0225,000 
6  225,000 

700 
1,600 

0256,700 
426,630 

12 

(') 

13 

d 450, 000 

(0 

2,200 

0682,330 

33,000 

138,775 

246,754 

3,336,444 
675,000 

1,350 

61,000 
34,600 

27,000 
79,300 

45,365 

83,350 

2,500 

132,764 
20,000 

6,500 
264,200 

88,215 

448,225 

275,077 

4,120,438 
867,000 

1,193.600 
1,497,100 

14 
15 

11,653 

258,000 
120,000 

16 

176,000 

175,000 

17 

18 

4,011,444 

378,000 

162,754 

175,000 

4,987,438 

176,000 

1,096,733 
125,570 

139,750 

14,209 
2,873 

160,651 

1,327,892 
182,382 

160,551 

19 

20,665 

20 

1,222,303 

160,315 

17,082 

160,651 

1,510,274  i        160.551 

1 

1 

c  Not  including  1  institution  included  in  nonindustrial  buildings. 

d  Including  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  Institution  and  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 


/ 
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^KSS^^S^   ^      ^^E    COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOB. 
\AW.— "^  ^^TJE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY-Oontinued. 


'tABl.^ 


B.— BTIlIltAILY   OT  ^Mi^    07   PBI80H   PBOFEBTT,    FOB  EACH   8TATB,   B7 

0LA88E8 — C)ontinued. 


State  and  olasa. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Lan 
Public  ii 

d  owned  or  oontrolled  by— 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

istltutlons. 

Contractors  or 
lessees. 

ber. 

.\rea 
(acres). 

Value. 

Area 
(acres). 

1 

Value. 

1 

IOWA. 

Penal 

2 

1 

254.5 
800.0 

S29.022 
53,200 

3.0 

$1,500 

2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

1 

3 

1,054.5 

82.222 

3.0 

1,500 

KANSAA. 

Penal 

3 

2 
1 

2,820.0 
160.0 

97,000 
20,000 

1 

1          1 

4 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

3 

1      2.980.0  !          117,000 

1 

1 

KEKTUCKT. 

Penal 

5 

2 
1 

39.0 
290.0 

75,300 
35,800 

1.0 

1 
1,200 

0 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

• 

3 

aa^.o  I       111.100 

1.0 

1,200  ! 

7 

LOUISIANA. 

Penal 

1 

5 
2 

12,706.0 

17.0 
52.0 

338,075 

40.200 
9,000 

1 
1 

8 

MAINE. 

Penal 

.1 

2.500 

9 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

10 

11 

Total 

7 

00.0  J            4'>.200 

.1 

2.  rx^o 

MARYLAND. 

Penal     

3 
4 

312.0 

(;*i4.o 

509,000 
K«.880 

1 

1 

Juvenile  Rcforrnatorv 

Total 

7 

tnKi.O             644. 8S0 

12 

13 

14 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Penal 

19 

4 
1 

2,110.6 
388.8 

1,460,810 
190. 977 

1 

MICIIIQAN. 

Penal 

1 

1 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

318.0              4C.t>.'i0 

Total 

5 

706.8  1          237,027 

1 

1 

If. 

MINNESOTA. 

Penal 

3 
1 

907.0 

63.250 

1 
1 

16 

J  uvenile  Reformatory ' 

401.5              17,377  ; 

::::::::::::::::::::i 

Total 

1 

4 

1.308.5 

80.627  1 

1 

17 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Penal ' 

1 

2 
2 

29,571.0 

116.0 
G73.0 

720,850 

67,250 
100.225 

1 

i 

18 

MISSOUBL 

Penal 

19 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

J 

4 

780.0 

167. 475 

1 

20 

1 

1 

1 

340.0 

20O.O 
501.0 

20,400 

25,000 
12,525 

1 

21 
22 

NEBRASKA. 

Penal 

J  uvenile  Reformatory 

2.0 

1 

250 

Total 1 

1: 

■ I 

2 

701.0 

37,626 

2.0 

250 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 

;.— BTTXXABT   OF   YALUE   OF   PBI80H    PBOPEBTY,   FOB   EACH   STATS,    BT 

CLA8BBB— Continued. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled 
by- 

Value  of 

machinery 

Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  ownea  or 

controlled  by— 

Public  institutions. 

Contractors  or 
lesases. 

and  tools  owntsu  or 
controlled  by- 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Nonindus- 
trial. 

Indus- 
txial. 

Nonin- 
duRtilal. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Public 
institu- 
tions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

PnbUc 
institutions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

ber. 

11,920,368 
166,750 

156,000 
10,700 

18,000 

131,057 
54,531 

S40,000 

12,036,447 
285, 181 

958,500 

1 

2 

1 

2,087,118 

66,700 

8,000 

85,588 

49,000 

2,321,628 

58,500 

2,442,634 
152,500 

70,000 

134,670 
2,500 

20,000 

2,744,304 
175,000 

20,000 

3 

4 

1 

2,595,134 

70,000 

1 

137, 170 

20,000 

2,919,304 

20,000 

1,312,000 
30,000 

350,000 
42,000 

12,000 

64,000 
10,000 

84,000 

1,801,300 
11?,  800 

87,200 

5 

6 

1,342,000 

392,000 

•«>>••>•■> 

2,000 

74,000 

84,000 

1,919,100 

87,200 

100,000 

198,500 
121,500 

75,000 

31,500 
33,000 

112,839 

4,900 
3,300 

625,914 

275,100 
166,800 

7 

20,000 

2,000 

24,500 

8 

0 

320,000 

64,500 

20,000 

8,200 

2,000 

441,900 

24,500 

1,916,827 
575,250 

309,000 
49.550 

1 

107,000 
39,775 

77,100 
14,500 

2,841,827 
800,455 

77.100 
14,600 

10 

11 

• 

2,492,077  !        358,550 

146,775 

91,600 

3,642,282 

91,600 

. .  .  ... 

7,136,663 

1,375,672 
232,975 

580,200 

273,000 
30,000 

145,397 

50,361 
8,879 

9,323,070 

1,890,010 
318,804 

12 

126,000 

126,000 

13 

14 

1,608,647 

303,000 

59,240 

126,000 

2,208,814 

126,000 

1,195,203 
307,037 

22,000 

218,659 
52, 741 

40,000 

1,499,112 
377,155 

40,000 

15 

16 

1,502,240 

22,000 

271,400 

40,000 

1,876,267 

40,000 

51,700 

895,063 
300,000 

17,000 

643,350 
70,000 

77,500 

102,500 
40,000 

867,059 

1,708,163 
510,225 

17 

156,000 

156,000 

18 

19 

1,195,063 

713.350 

142,500 

156,000 

2,218,388 

156,000 

43,000 

339,000 
165,000 

3,000 
30,000 

1,500 

30,000 
4,500 

67,900 

424,000 
182,025 

20 

3,500 

13,000 

16,750 

21 

22 

1 

604,000 

30,000 

3,500 

34,500 

13,000 

606,025 

16,750 

^^^ 


n. 


^^SQ«t   <^       ^^E    CO]«lllS9lONER    OF    LABOR. 
TNSft.Yi^\W— ^^^E  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY-X)ontmued. 

BTnniA.B.^   01!  N^^^    OF   FBISOK  FBOFEBTT.  FOB  EACH   STATE,  BT 

CLABBEB — Continued. 


* 

State  and  class. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Public institutions. 

Contractors  or 
lessees. 

ber. 

Area 
(acres). 

Value. 

Area 

(acres). 

Value. 

1 

NBVAJ>A. 

Penal 

1 

4 
1 

200.0 

0  245.6 
100.0 

S4,000 

0  176,620 
100.000 

2 

NEW  IIAHPSBIRE. 

Pena 1 

3 

Jiiv^nilA  HAfnmnn.toiy 

•«•■•■■•»•■ 

Total 

1 

5 

a  345. 6 

0  276.520 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Penal 

4 

6 
2 

513.0 
778.2 

268,500 
156,700 

5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

7 

1,291.2 

425,200 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Penal 

6 

1 

13 

I 

20.0 

1,479.3 
40.0 

1,000 

16,781,970 
400,000 

7 

NEW  YORK. 

Penal 

8 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

14 

L519.3 

17.181.970 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Penal 

1 

9 

30 

1 

10 

2 

1 

7,665.6 

2,373.0 

469.4 

6  375.0 
600.0 

91,280 

42,400 

1,559,823 

630,000 
20,UU0 

10 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

11 

OHIO. 

12 

OREGON. 
Pnnji.1 ,      ,  -    . . 

13 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

3 

&  976.0 

t' 50, 000 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Penal 

14 

13 
2 

547.4 
537.0 

1,832,437 
130,250 

15 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

15 

1,084.4 

1,962,687 

RHODE  T8LAND. 

Penal 

16 

2 

1 

130.0 
32.0 

53,000 
22,000 

17 

JiivenflA  RAfnrnia.tnry ,..,,, 

3 

162.0 

75,000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
PatiaI  .          , ,.-,,. 

18 

41 

1 
1 

4,998.4 

600.0 
920.0 

196,200 

38,125 
22,150 

19 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

20 

Juvenile  Reformatorv 

Total 

2 

1,520.0 

60,275 

. 

o  Including  almshouse  in  1  institution. 

6  Not  including  1  institution  where  jail  is  in  basement  of  public  building. 

cNot  inohiding  1  institution  not  reported. 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 

^— BTnOIABT   OF  VALUE    07   FBIBOK   PBOPEBTT,  FOB  EACH   STATE,  BT 

CLASSES— Continued. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled 
by- 

1 

i 

Value   of    machinery 

and  tools  owned  or 

controlled  by— 

Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by — 

Public  institutions. 

Contractors  or 
lessees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Nonindus- 
trial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Nonin- 
duR  trial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

PubUc 
Institu- 
tions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

Public 
institutions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

ber. 

160,000 

0  424,720 
25,000 

t8,000 

2,500 
6,000 

i 
93,000 

12,500 
10,000 

t 

976,000 

1 

1 

915,000 

912,250 

0  616,240 
140,000 



927,250 

2 

3 

0  449,720 

7,500 

15,000 

22,500 

12,250 

O756.240  1          27,250 

1,969,000 
135,900 

526,230 
110,000 

44,500 
17,500 

3,000 

2,808,230 
420,100 

3,000 

4 

6 

i 

2,104,900 

636,230 

62,000 

3,000 

3,228,330  1           3,000 

100,000 

8,766,063 
510,108 

20,000 

1,211,721 
15,000 

10,000 

342,990 
128.900 

• 
131,000 

27,102,744 
1,054,017 

6 

7 

8 

9,276,171 

1,226,721 

471,899 

28,156,761 

••>■>•••*. 

1,284,226 

135,000 

2,756,956 

*265,000 
100,000 

24,450 

60,000 

776,300 

35,250 
20,000 

1 
1 

179,125 

20,000 

20,506 

<»450 
3,000 

1,579,081 

257,400 

5,113,675 

<i  330, 700 
143,000 

0 

1 

10 

1 

176,015 

176,016 

11 

""^ "" 

12 

13 

&365,000 

55,250 

03,450 

ct  473, 700 

7,276,965 
989,750 

186,066 
10,000 

91,160 
5,500 

9,686,626 
1,135,500 

14 

15 

8,266,715 

196,055 

96,660 

10,522,126 



555.700 
176,480 

51,450 
25,000 

13,700 
5,000 

2,500 

673,850 
228,480 

2,600 

16 

17 

732,180 

76,450 

18,700 

2,600 

902,330 

2.500 

322,867 

122,260 
60,000 

25,000 

10,740 
2,000 

106,814 

7,580 
4,500 

6,000 

650,881 

178,705 
88,650 

6,000 

18 

19 

20 

182,260 

12,740 

12.080 

267,355 

<(  Not  including  1  institution  where  jail  is  in  basement  of  public  buildins;,  and  machinery  and  tools 
in  1  institution  not  reported. 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 

-BUMKABT   OF   VALUE    OF  PBIBOK    PBOPEBTT,   FOB   EACH   STATE,   BT 

GLASSES — Concluded . 


State  and  claas. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Public institutions. 

Area            Value 
(acres).          vaiue. 

Contractors  or 

lessees. 

ber. 

Area 
(acres). 

Value. 

1 

TENNES8KK. 

Penal 

2 

12 

1 

13,200.0 

18,660.5 
2,000.0 

9159,400 

530,500 
15,000 

2 

TEXAS. 

Penal •. 

52,050.0 

11.301.250  1 

2 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

UTAJI. 

Penal 

i  *  *  '                ■      ■ 

13 

20,660.5 

545,500 

52,050.0 

1,301,250 

4 

1 
I 

186.0 
45.0 

27,000 
12,000 

1 
1 

5 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1...! 

Total 

2 

231.0 

39,000 

VE&MOXT. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

' 

6 

2 

1 

65.0 
214.0 

21,500 
10,700 

7 

Total 

1 

3 

279.0 

32,200 

1 

VIRGIMIA. 

Penal 

.1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

886.5 

O200.0 
130.0 

146,777 

a  13, 425 
13,000 

175.0 

6,650 

9 

WASHINGTON. 

Penal 

10 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

Total 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

3 

a330.0 

0  26,425 

1 

, 

11 

1 
1 

77.0 
195.0 

40,000 
.25,000 

1 

12 

1 

Total 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

2 

272,0 

(>5,000 

1 

13 

2 

1 

338.0 
328.0 

36,150 
.     32,825 

14 

1 

Total 

WTOMINCL 

Penal 

UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Penal 

3 

696.0 

68,975 

1 

15 

1 

2 

257 
39 

68.5 

1,040.0 

<(133,454.6 
13,145.8 

2,600 

142,000 

«i  27, 207, 651 
1,881,001 

16 

17 

Penal 

670,310.1 

4,933,400 

18 

J^ivenile  Reformiitory 

Total 

296 

<fl46,600.4 

d  29, 088, 652 

570,310.1 

4,933,400 

a  Not  including  1  institution  where  jail  is  in  basement  of  public  building. 

bNot  including  1  institution  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  1  institution  where  Jail  Is  in  basement  of  public  building,  and  machinery  and  tools 
in  1  institution  not  reported. 

<f  Including  almshouse  In  1  institution  and  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution;  but  not  including 
2  institutions  where  Jails  are  in  basements  of  public  buildings. 

«Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported. 

/  Including  almshouse  in  1  institution  and  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institutloci;  but  not  including 
2  institutions  where  Jails  are  in  basements  of  public  buildings,  and  machinery  and  tools  in  2  institu- 
tions not  reported. 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 

-SUKHABT    07    YALXIE    OF    FRISOK    FBOPEBTT,    FOB   EACH    STATE,    BT 

GLASSES — Concluded. 


V^alue  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled 
by- 

Value   of 
and  tools 
control 

Public 
institu- 
tions. 

machinery 
owned  or 
led  by- 

Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by- 

Public  insi 

Nonindua- 

trial. 

tltutions. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Contractors  or 
lessees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Nonin- 
dustrial. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

Public 
institutions. 

Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 

ber. 

$498,943 

1,236,500 
35,000 

$148,637 

600,000 
6,000 

$:i5,320 

555,800 
6,000 

$113,000 
350,000 

$1,022,300 

2,922,800 
62,000 

$113,000 
1,901,250 

1 

$100,000 

$150,000 

2 
3 

1,271,500 

601),  000 

100,000 

150,000 

561,800 

350,000 

2,984,800 

1,901,260 

298,855 
30,000 

3,000 
1,000 

1           • 

2,507 
3,000 

331,362 
46,000 

377,362 

4 

.       .  -  J  .  .      . 

5 

32S,855 

4,000 

1 

5,607 

.>>-•>•■>••• 

12G.00O 
10,000 

28,000 
300 

11,550 
996 

1,000 

187,050 
21,996 

1,000 

6 

1 

7 



136.000, 

.     28.300 

t 

12,546 

1,000 

209,046 

1,000 

. 

238,350 

«'251;852 
67.500 

71,251 

90,664 
7,500 

2,500 

600 

9,719 

ft  60,415 
1,000 

41,500 

466,097 

e 416,356 
89,000 

51,250 

8 
9 

1 

10 

1 

a  319, 352 

98,164 

ft  61, 415 

............ 

c 505,356 

425,000 
90,000 

160,000 
15,000 

25,000 
12,000 

54,874 

650,000 
142,000 

54,874 

11 

12 

515,000 

175,000 

* 
1 

37,000 

54,874 

792,000 

54,874 

623,654 
277,149 

89,621 

90,110 
37,424 

105,000 

839,435 
347,398 

105,000 

13 

14 

900,703 

89,621 

127,534 

la'i.OOO 

1,186,833 

105,000 

135,000 

2,150,000 

<<  57, 498, 933 
? 6, 379, 623 

5,000 

1 
1 

5,000 

142,500 

2,352,000 

/  95, 903, 507 
9,475,492 

5,000 

15 

60,000 

'3,904,692 
630,753 

16 

7,292,231 
A  675, 115 

235,550 

358,850 

2,051,490 
14,500 

8,479,290 
14,600 

17 
18 

< 63,878,556 

A  7,967,346 

235,550       358,860 

« 4, 444, 445 

2,965,990 

/ 105,378,999 

8,493,790 

a  Including  Industrial  buildings  In  1  institution. 
*  Not  including  1  institution  included  in  nonindustrial  buildings. 

i  Including  almshouse  In  1  institution,  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution,  and  industrial  build- 
ings in  1  inBtitution,  but  not  including  2  iostitutiona  where  jails  are  in  basements  of  public  buildings. 


5ft6 


0< 


^^YQ«^  ^»^       ^^tlE    COMMI8SIONEB    OF    LABOR. 

Tabi.11  \1U*— "^  ^i.UE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continued. 
€.— SirVMAKT  OT  ^ALTIS  0^  FBIBOK  PBOPEBTT,  FOB  EACH  CLAB8,  BT  STATES. 

[For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  188.] 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Class  and  State. 


PENAL. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ~ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . : 

Mississi] 
Missoui 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Umted  States  prisons 


lippi. 
in... 


Total. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 
5 

30 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
3 

19 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 

13 

30 
1 

10 
2 

13 
2 

41 
1 
2 

12 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


257 


Land  owned  or  controllfid  bv— 


Public  institutions. 


Contractors  or 
lessees. 


Area 

(acres). 


6,910.0 

2,115.0 

11,010.0 

1,294.0 

333.8 

308.6 

40.0 

040.0 

LO 

6,657.0 

148.7 

594.8 

191.6 

254.5 

2,820.0 

39.0 

12,706.0 

17.0 

312.0 

2,110.6 

388.8 

907.0 

29,571.0 

116.0 

200.0 

200.0 

»245.6 

513.0 

20.0 

1,479.3 

7,665.6 

2,373.0 

460.4 

e  375.0 

547.4 

130,0 

4,998.4 

600.0 

13,200.0 

18,660.5 

186.0 

65.0 

886.5 

c  200.0 

77.0 

368.0 

68.5 

1,040.0 


A 133, 454. 6 


Value. 


S70, 100 
10,000 

145,000 

188,500 
75,000 

148,500 
10.000 

a30,000 
8,500 

226,100 
14.270 

393,240 
77,200 
29.022 
97,000 
75,300 

338,075 
40,200 

509.000 
1,460.810 

190.977 
63.250 

720,850 

67,250 

25,000 

4,000 

M76,520 

268.500 

1,000 

16,781,970 

91,280 

42,400 

1,559,823 

C30.000 

1,832.437 

53.000 

196,200 
38,125 

159.400 

5^)0,500 
27.000 
21.500 

146, 777 

c 13. 425 

40,000 

36.150 

2,500 

142.000 


727,207,651 


Area 
(acres). 


Value. 


160,889.0  91,374,950 


160.0 


260.000.0 
97,030.0 


3.0 


1.0 

o.'i 


2.0 


52,050.0 


175.0 


570,310.1 


16,000 


1,110.000 
1,119,100 


1,500 

i.MO 

"2.'566 


250 


1,301,250 


6,650 


4,933,400 


o  Including  almshouse  and  hospital. 
6  Including  almshouse  in  1  institution. 

c  Not  including  1  institution  where  jail  is  in  basement  of  public  building. 
d  Not  including  1  institution  not  reported. 

<  Not  including  1  institution  where  Jail  is  in  basement  of  pubiio  bailding,  an'd  machinery  and  tools 
in  1  institution  not  reported. 
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TiBLB—Vlll.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Continue]. 
C— SmntAST  DT  TAIUE  OF  7BIB01T  FBOrSBTT,  FOB  BACH  CLUB.  BT  STATBS. 

[Par  eiplaruidoD  at  tblaUblK,««  p.  ■»«.] 


Vklua  ol  bu 

diii6.ownB 

"""i^^"" 

V«luoo 

olM  by-™" 

Tolal  vulw 

wimVor 

«i  by-         1 

NomndiU- 
triaL 

111,00 

«'mo 
Tslooo 

dunrinl. 

Indm- 

Pnblie  Instl. 

Itnarti. 
VTS.im 

PubliolmH- 

ConlrMt- 

(iia.sai 

•  215;  000 

Ji 

1,312.000 

I'.tx.aa 

2,jw;(!m 

'&»!;«) 

322,6.^7 
12a,21iO 

1,23..:  MO 
2B8,1«S 

t2si,'sai 

C3.000 
2,15o:D00 

mou 

US  MO 

tIO( 

1 

I 
41 

13! 
Ill 

a 

lo: 

a 

K 

OU 
€00 

*30O.»8 

1,234:27. 

410.000 

1,  09.  47  J 

'11 

...78 

<  3;».  700 

^:7M 

1,0'22.:II10 

3,022.(100 

331.362 

•S 

s.ara'.noo 

13,141.410 

ROOD 

U.OOO 

Z 

a!  000 

ouu 

700 
3M 
390 

M7 

wo 

000 

361 
900 

soo 
ooo 

mo 
soo 

2S8;000 

II 

3i!soo 
3oa.iuo 

S«0,MO 
27i.000 

ws;,™ 

s^iiso 

20,000 
771.:  300 

11 

t4B[^7 

fioo.ooo 

3.000 

28.nno 
BoifiM 

8»!62l 
G.DOO 

^;SS 

79  300 

s,i66 

204.20O 

l.llB.SOO 
1,  4B7. 100 

lOO^Ml 

178,000 

8,000 

soon 

sooro 

ttIioo 

126.000 

120,000 
40,000 

186,000 
13.000 

'S3 

27,m6' 

'■" 

lAOOO 

3^000 

»jSO« 

7.(180 
216,320 

e;7it> 
'asiooo 

00.110 

176.0IS 

170,016 

2,Hia 

B,000 

olooo 

3io!<»a 

i,wf:Sw 

100,666 

ISO.  000 

«;mo 

1,000 

2.i66 

800 

M,S7* 

M,ST4 
108,000 
6,000 

00.000 

S,47B,2BO 

ffj^.m 

^JW^ 

mwo 

su.sw 

ti.mt.im 

2,9il,«0 

»  Indudmg  ftlmihoime  In  1 

—  " lulioQl  wheni  Jul 

HI  not  repoitvo. 


I  Initilution,  and  i 
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^^YO^"^   ^^      ^^E    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 
TKa\A  WW— ^^tJE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Concluded. 


€.— BTJmCABT  0¥  ^ALTTE  0?  PBI80K  PBOPEKTT,  FOB  EACH  CLASS,  BT  STATES^ 

Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ft 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2r. 

27 

28 
29 
30 


I 


Class  and  State. 


JUVENILE   REFORMATORY. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columtia. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total 


ALL  STATES. 


31  I  Penal 

32  '  Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Insti- 
tu- 

tlODB. 


2 
2 


39 


257 
39 


I 


Grand  total. 


296 


Land  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions. 


Area 
(acres). 


730.0 
785.4 
195.0 
196.0 
266.8 
360.0 
467.9 
800.0 
160.0 
296.0 

52.0 
684.0 
318.0 
401.5 
673.0 
340.0 
501.0 
100.0 
778.2 

40.0 
600.0 
537.0 

32.0 

920.0 

2,000.0 

45.0 
214.0 
130.0 
195.0 
328.0 


13,145.8 


c  133, 454. 6 
13,145.8 


c  146, 600. 4 


Value. 


$74, 
16. 
75, 
20, 

200. 
52, 
33, 
53. 
20, 
35, 
9, 

135, 
46, 
17. 

100. 
20, 
12. 

100, 

156, 

400, 
20, 

130, 
22. 
22, 
15, 
12, 
10, 
13, 
25, 
32. 


515 
000 
000 
000 
130 
000 
374 
200 
000 
800 
000 
880 
950 
377 
225 
400 
525 
000 
700 
000 
000 
250 
000 
150 
000 
000 
700 
000 
000 
82,'j 


1,881,001 


c27,207,65l 
1,881,001 


c29,088,652 


Contractors  or 
lessees. 


Area 
(acres). 


Value. 


570,310.1 


14,933,400 


670,310.1 


4,933,400 


<i  Including  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 
t>  Not  including  1  institution  included  in  nonindustrial  buildings. 

c  Including  almshous'^  in  1  institution,  and  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution;  but  not  includ- 
ing 2  institiitions  where  Jails  are  in  basements  of  public  buildings. 
d  Not  including  2  institutions  not  reported. 
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Table  VIII.— VALUE  OF  PRISON  PROPERTY— Concluded. 

€.— BT7MMABT  07  VALUE  OF  PBIBOK  PBOPEBTT,  FOB  EACH  GLASS,  BT  STATES— 

Concluded. 


Value  of  buildings  owned  or  controlled  by- 


Public  institutions. 


Contractors  or 


Nonindus- 
trial. 


0  6,379.623 


<•  67, 498. 933 
0  6,379,623 


/  63, 878, 556 


Industrial 


9480,154 

93,500 

165.000 

14,500 

a  225, 000 

675,000 

126, 570 

166,750 

152,500 

30,000 

121,500 

575,250 

232,975 

307,037 

300,000 

43,000 

l<i5,000 

25.000 

135,900 

510, 108 

100.000 

989,750 

176,480  . 

60,000 

35,000 

30,000 

10,000 

67,500 

60,000 

277,149 


Nonln- 
dustrlal. 


$53,500 

11,000 

10.000 

6,000 

120.000 
20,5(i5 
10,700 


Indus- 
trial. 


42,000 
33,000 
40,550 
30,000 


Value  of  machinery  and 
tools  owned  or  con- 
trolled by- 


Total  value  of  all  prison 

property  owned  or 

controlled  by— 


Public  insti- 
tutions. 


70,000 
3,000 


5,000 

110,000 

15,000 

20,000 

10,000 

25.000 

2,000 

6,000 

1,000 

300 

7,600 

15,000 


6  675.116 


7,292,231     $235,660 
6  676,115    


$45,425 
9,900 
6,000 
2,600 
1,500 

20,000 
2,873 

64,631 
2,500 

10.000 
3,300 

39,775 
8,879 

62,741 

40,000 
1,500 
4,500 

10,000 

17,500 
128,909 
3,000 
6,600 
6,000 
4,500 
6,000 
3,000 
996 
1,000 

12,000 

37,424 


639,753 


$368,850 


'3,904,692 
639,753 


6  7,967,346       235,550 


368,850  ,    <i  4, 444, 446 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


Public  insti- 
tutions. 


$14,600 


$6^, 

129, 

265, 

42, 

426, 

867, 

182, 

285, 

176, 

117, 

166, 

800. 

318. 

377, 

610, 

67. 

182, 

140, 

420, 

1,054, 

143, 

1,135, 

228, 

88, 

62, 

46, 

21, 

89, 

142, 

347, 


694 
400 
000 
000 
630 
000 
382 
181 
000 
800 
800 
455 
804 
155 
225 
900 
025 
000 
100 
017 
000 
500 
480 
(>50 
000 
000 
996 
000 
000 
398 


14,600         9,475,492 


2,961,400    «  95, 903, 607 
14,500         9,476,492 


Contract- 
ors or 
lessees. 


Mar- 
ginal 
;  num- 
.  ber. 


$14,600 


14,500 


8,479,290 
14,600 


2,966,990    <  106, 378, 999       8,493,790 


1 
2 

3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 


« In(  luding  almshouse  in  1  institution,  and  almshouse  and  hospital  in  I  institution;  but  not  includ- 
ing 2  institutions  wh<*re  Jails  are  in  basi'ments  of  public  buildings,  and  machinery  and  tools  in  2 
Institutions  not  reported. 

/  Including  almshouse  in  1  institution,  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution,  and  industrial  build- 
ings in  1  institution;  but  not  including  2  institutions  where  jails  are  in  basements  of  public  buildings. 


BEPOKT   OF   THE   COHHiaSIONBB   OP   LABOR. 

T4BLB  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

A.— OOIT  OF  MAIHTBHABOS  FSB  OOKTICT,  BT  IBBTITimOHB. 

««  pp.  m.im]  " 


tnod  Is  not 

»  UblB.  SM 

TwTltorW  Pri«on Feiul. 


State  Prison  at  Folsoin 
StAta  Priwn  ftt  San  Qim 
S«n  Bvrnanllno  Co.  JaL. .  . 
San  Fnkociaen  Co.  JslJ  No.  2 . 

Lob  Angeles  City  JhII 

Preston  School  ol  Indiutry. 
WUttler  scale  Eohool 


SlatePenltentlarr... 


»  Castle  Co.  Workhonae. 


Washington  Agyluot  Work-    Penal, 
Hrform'School,,,.;,, 


2§a. 

m.x 

"»• 

■'1 

2S7.: 

333.R 

SMizi 
Ml.M 

is 

W3.32 

11 

1 

167.(6 

ma? 

■Si 

167.82 

ia27 

lbi.31 

1M.< 
76.  ■ 

■as 

■gs 

ssa.c 

INkU 

ai.« 

sr&.Ji 

ISS-IB 

,<^<j 

.„.« 

/22.S2 

(n 

13.(0 

•  4S.2S 

Is 

3(1.41 

<•) 

HI 

»17.S1 
/SCM 

;'K 

i2.a 

li 

70.90 

11.60 

BS.7a 

/B.06 

<») 

aiT.lsj 

3I.«(I    Gmu 


212.13     10S.T7 


IS,  40     237.  S2     761.  W 


BB.73     117.7? 


U7S       M.OOl.aO&M 
3S.W     I21.M!,032.S2 


3LSfi  f  g2.e8|<e6a.Ee 

47.«s|    777.71 

,077  eoQTlcts  direotlr  oarBd  tor  bj  State  (others  wen  leased) ,  Including  food 
,077  ooDTtots  directly  cared  lar  by  State  (others  were  laaaed),  Including 


1  Expenditure  loceaob  011,077  con vt 

'  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  t 

/  Including  dothlDg  mode  and  used  ui  tm 

f  Not  reported, 

kValneofdoIhlng  made  and  used  la  the 

llncludlng  almshouse  and  hoapttaL 

ilocludlog  luduatriai  buUdluga. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE-C&otinuod. 
A.— COST  OF  K&IHXXHAirCE  PZB  COjrtKTl,  BT  IHBTITUTIOITS'-Coiitinued. 

[Wherevpf  IheTslue  of  food  Is  n. 


id  UKd  Bl 


iSi'parublycoriililnpU  tvUli  tbs  vaJue  of  olbur  iHrm  [ 


BuwatieeCo.  J&ll.. 


State    Convict    Camp    i 
i    Convict  Campi  i 


at^E^'convict 

Fargo. 
State    CoDTlct 

Heart»«». 


Stau    Convict    ' 
Pitt!  and  Wor 
State    Coniict    Camp    at 

State    Convu^    Camp    t 


Stale  Conrlot  Farm 

Baldwin  Co.  Convict  Cami 

Co.       Convict 


Floyd  Co'. 


nnd      Co.      Convlot     ] 
itaatr  Stockade.. 

t  Furnlibed  bv  taui 
•  Not  reported. 


Ppnal. 

S: 

Penal. 

1,096.0 
22.  R 
79.1 
4g.6 
HO 

3 

Penal. 
Penal. 

60.0 
1M.0 

•  W 

Penal. 

130.0 

.10 

Penal. 

10.0 

.10 

Penal. 

350.0 

>10 

Penal. 

S7.0 

.10 

Penal. 

100.0 

.10 

Penal. 

£0.1 

:io 

Penal. 

1S0.0 

.10 

Penal. 

100.0 

.10 

Penal. 

7S.0 

.10 

S- 

20!l 

3 

Penal. 

MO.O 

13 

p™i: 

Is 

30!i 

a 

Penal. 

?iai: 

S: 

li 

3 

Penal. 

31B.0 

^ 

i  ?! 


:i 


tu.ae 

86.95 

(') 

<') 

.2.J 

(') 

1,0*6.  OSj 

(») 

i.mz)' 

(') 

3O0.00J 

W 

S7.lt 

w . 

360. » 

{') 

i,oao.o( 

SIS 

(») 

83.3: 

(») 

200,  !■ 

(») 

aoo-Qo 

25.76 

m:&5 

^:m 

2T.W 

340.00 

42.001 

40.00 

"Jm 

2,I»6.M 

71. S5 
65.8 
60.00 

....??'.?! 

84.00 

273.33 

2S.« 

162.  2.1 
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Table  1X.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 
A.— COST  OF  ICAISTKBAHCE  PEE  OOHTICT,  BY  IHBTimTIOITB— Continued. 

[WtMievBr  thSTsluent  roodlinot  repart«dlii  tttli  labJelt  li  beouH  the  vstue  of  tena  prodtKtirali 
and  uwd  BB  lood  In  tbe  Inxltullon  vaclnaeparBbtf  Combined  wlcti  tbs  vilue  ol  otbar  [arm  pradm 
islaed  but  not  uaed  >a  tood.) 


Bti 


Bouthem  Pvtilt«ntiary i  Penal. 

CblcaKoiloUHolCnrm-'tiDn!  Penal.;  I 
Peoria  UmiacolConvction.  Penal.; 
Quincv  llouspol Correction.  Penal. I 
ffUto  ttetormatory J.  KcLj  1 

IndUBtrlBl  Scbocri  (or  Glris     Penal. I 
and  Women-s  Prison. 

Relormatorj Penal . 

Stale  Prison Penal. 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse ;  Penal.' 

KelormScboollorBorB....,  J.  Re[. 

PenitpntlRr7at  Anamosn..    Penal. 
I-enitnntfaryat  Fort  Madl- I  Penal. 

Stato  loduitrial  School  tor  ;  J.  ReF. 


BoyB'  InduM] 


t»4.21112S.ISt2,l( 


Branch  PeDltentlsr;.. 

PenlUntlary 

BoUBe  d[  Reform 


Btate  Prison Penal. 

AndroBCOgBln  Co.  Jail " 

Cumbrriand  Co.  Jail 

Penobscot  Co.  Jajl nriiai. 

YorkCo.Jall Penal 

Industrial  School  tor  Glris  .1  J.  Ref. 
Stete  Sohool  lor  Boya 1  J.RcI 

a  Not  reported. 

>  Inrliidlng  clotblns  made  and  usei 

(Inclndlng  lood  ralseif  — ■■ '  '- 

<  Profit  to  Uw  Bl 


JM. 

1S7 

"1 

OTS.C 

1M.' 
STO.5 

J 

Z2 

,!».( 

2es.ei 

■i:i 

1JB.30 

iioiee 

,£SI.D 

».„ 

IM.I 
1 

i 

S  3,HS.73 
1.2M.IJ3 


n'.23\    «!l] 
■a.23\    37. « 


-aTsed  and  used  In 


CHAPTER   IV. — GENERAL   TABLES.  OV 

Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 

A.—cosT  or  lunnrssASGS  fsb  comncT,  bt  nrBTirnnoHs— Coctinued. 


it  tBponed  [ntblat 


lo  It  !■  b( 


H  the  valas  of  farm  productB  raised 


>■  InaspBrablr  combined  with  the  value  ol  other  [ann  product! 


Home  ol  CorrectloD 

Pen... 

4TO.! 

IS3.17 

m.7 

.., 

»W.S7 

141.38 

Penal. 

B23,0 
flsg.o 

i.a 

l-Sl 

?:S 

4919 

433I37 

,327!  19 

lIoilH  ot  liFformatloa  lor' 

IM.O 

(") 

66.86 

78:96 

W4:74 

Colored  Boyj. 

HoiMt  ol  Relii»re 

J.Rel. 

213,  ( 

193- a 

103.  M 

«14.B1 

45.07 

938.97 

92.66 

40.98 

'14.I' 

19.17 

4.76 

146.83 

"orert  Oirta.  *""" 

Bt.       Mmry'B       Industrial 

J.  Eel. 

B19.0 

BB.71 

(•) 

313.64 

School  tor  Boys. 

MASSACHUSBTTS. 

Penal. 

K!:S 

mfi 

247. 0| 

J54.ll 

M:S 

1J3.54 

3lti 

1.334.0B 

To^'n'"^    '■"""    '" 

1,925.50 

Penal. 

B33.I 

«M.28 

404!2I 

.'Is 

»t3:i; 

J5.34| 

129!  21 

66.49 
409!  8< 

1,080.49 

.233.40 

Berkihlro    Co,"  Jali'"knd' 

3,178.60 

lIou»,ol  t^o™'!"^!^^^ 

Penal. 

279.0 

Ml.  18 

141.11 

41.40| 

7.81 

Bodfo'i^ 
Ebsoi  Co.  Houk  oI  ComK- 

Penal. 

<1.0 

303.65 

303.95 

(•) 

„.« 

Iie.x 

182.  m 

3,ei».86 

Ea'i""  Co  ^falTiiQd  Houw  or 

Penal. 

134  a 

178.76 

ITS.  76 

«3.M 

8.  IS 

50.30 

373.13 

1,754.1*7 

ComvtioD  al  Lavreno?. 

Easei  Co.  Jail  and  llouac 

■ 

izg.i3 

33.13 

333.33 

SM.81 

ol  CorrwtloQ  at  Salem. 

Franklin      Co.    Jail      and 

■ 

13.16 

132.64 

800.00 

1,600.00 

nouso  ol  Correction. 

Hampden    Co.    Jail     and 

Penal. 

mo 

115.77 

45.19 

80  31 

Hampahire    Co.    Jall'and 
HouBooICorrrellon. 

Penal. 

31.0 

":" 

234.06 

84.47 

e.88 

93.47 

Mlddlrsfi    Cfl.    Jal]     and 

Penal. 

253.  W> 

15.66 

Mlddlcsea  Co.  Jail  Bt  Low- 

loe.o 

1».S1 

1».0I 

«.73 

868.491,792.46 

Nor'folkCo  Jail  and  Hooae 

of  Correction. 
Plymouth     Co.    Jail     and 

[lou«  of  Correction. 

Pen^. 

73.0 

12S.37 

m37 

34.5* 

8.21 

117.03 

273.97  2,816.07 

Penal. 

51.  D 

au.x 

MS,  39 

e!i.7( 

3.14 

127.45 

117.46 

313,73 

Bultolk  Co.  HouM  of  Cor- 

Penal. 

429.42 

•»■" 

►  21.83 

62.62 

287.24 

vf^'slci    Co.    Jail    and 

Penal. 

88.0 

134.24 

.-.J, 

<l4e.40 

6.73 

S3.BI 

645.46 

227.27 

Worrealpr    Co.    Jail    and 

M.20 

9V.30 

SB.  03 

3.28 

40.63 

36S.« 

717.  W 

Uoiws  ol  Correction  at 

•  Not  reported. 

fr  iDcladln^  clothing  made  and  Dsed  In  tbe  inatltutlon, 
<  Viiae  of  dothlng  made  and  naed  in  the  Initltutlon. 

*  iDdodlng  fool  railed  and  used  in  the  InatltutloD. 
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Tabue  IX.— cost  of  maintenance— Continued. 

A.-4H)BT  OF  MAnrTEVAHOX  FBS  COKYICT,  BT  DTBTITUTIOKB— Continued. 

|Wherever  the  value  of  food  Is  not  reported  In  this  table  it  Is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  Inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


State  and  initltution. 


MICHIGAN. 

Reformatory 

State  House  of  Correction 
and  Branch  Prison. 

State  Prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

MINNEBOTA. 


state  Prison 

State  Reformatory... 
St.  Paul  Workhouse . . 
State  Training  School , 


MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Prison  System . 

MISSOURI. 


State  Penitentiary 

St.  Louis  City  Workhouse, 
St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge  , 
Training  School  for  Boys. . , 


MONTANA. 

state  Reform  School . 

NEBRASKA. 


state  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

NEVADA.     . 


State  Prison 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


State  Prison 

Hillsboro   Co.    Almshouse 

and  House  of  Correction. 

Hillsboro  Co.  Jail 

Manchester  City  Farm  and 

House  of  Correction. 
Industrial  School 


Class. 


Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 

J.Ref. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
J.Ref. 


Penal. 


Penal. 
Penal . 
J.Ref. 
J.Ref. 


J.Ref. 


Penal . 
J.  Ref . 


Penal. 


Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal . 
Penal . 

J.  Ref. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


ApproH 
pna- 
tions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 

and 

city, 

per  con- 
vict. 


410.0 
246.9 

707.7 
416.0 

677.0 


eoo.o 

271.6 

72.3 

360.3 


1,105.0 


2,062.0 
399.0 
299.0 
325.0 


82.3 


280.8 
137.5 


70.2 


137.0 
99.0 

44.0 
62.0! 


196.10 
237.65 

173.36 
76.05 

127.55 


168.03 
411.63 
296.40 
247.61 


'34.80 


4.70 

24.95 

159.12 

322.65 


307.74 


820.26 
804. 7b 


606.17 


44.16 
(O 

193.68 
86.38 


125.0     194.401 


Appro- 

pna- 

tlon 

(iess 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per con 
Vict. 


196.10 
227.99 

160.39 
76.05 


Value  per  con- 
vict of— 


Food 

con- 

sumed. 


(•) 
(•) 


e|51.39 
44.43 


127.65'      (o) 


161.41 
34L89 
232.71 
238.86 


tf45.97 


d3.67 

d31.79 

146.24 

307.84 


307.74 


805.46] 
780.97 


603.43 


52.49 

60.43 
e52.88 


(«) 


34.98 
e68.07 
C77.61 

(«) 


(•) 


(-) 
(«) 


e 114.97 


Cloth- 
used. 


44.16     £53.77 

(0      I      (O 

193.68!  e  113. 36 
86.38      (o) 


194.40 


&S12.80 
0  24.38 

&14.67 
7.63 

*11.12' 


»18.84 
»46.34 
»26.29 
^26. 84 


»23.37 


MO.  05 
618.82 
6  40.66 
6  31.63 


6  31.64 


615.50 
625.26 


623.29 


612.85 
(0 

9.30 
10.15 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


(a)      I    614.93 


S75.49 
81.56 

6L84 
47.84 

35.52 


70.90 

82.60 

141.09 

48.81 


20.10 


39.27 
55.04 
48.27 
25.85 


97.84 


52.24 
86.76 


210.60 


Value  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Nonln- 
dus- 
trial 

build- 
ings. 


138.70 

57.14 

I 

107.391 
204.33 

60.35 


37.27 


S700.00 
1,099.52 

942.77 
3G0.58 

344.13 


1,218.88 


66.46:1,310.39 

311.20<1.341.63 

48.23!    852.17 


662.35 


21.73 

65.14 

173.91] 

148.38 


46.79 


415.50 

75.19 

501.67 

461.54 


247.87     522.48 


80.92 


1,219.73 


91.091,200.00 


66.98     854.70 


82.341.705.99 
/64L  03/3,717.95 


110.98 
(O 

18.57     113.64 
15.38  2,600.77 

25.601    800.00 


9.U.82 
96.15 

200.00 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 
£  Including  tood  raised  and  used  m  the  institution. 
d  Profit  to  the  State. 

«  Hillsboro  Co.  House  of  Correction  so  combmed  with  the  almshouse  that  a  separate  financial 
statement  could  not  >)o  given. 
/  Including  almshouse. 
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Tablb  IX.-«)8T  of  MAINTENANOE-Contiouod. 

A.— COST  OF  KAnrrERABCE  FBB  GOBTIOT,  BT  nTSTITTITiaiTI— Oontinued. 

twrever  tbe  Ttlneot  food  li  nol  reported  la  tbla  table  It  !■  beouse  the  value  ol  tarm  product!  rain 
ird  used  u  food  In  tbe  inalltutlon  «ai  InaepRTably  I 
raiBed  but  not  uaed  fto  food.] 


RefonDatory 

State  Prison 

SttexCo.  PeniMntlary 

etate  Uoiiie  for  Boys.  '.'.'.'.'. 
Btftte  HoiM  lor  airU 

HKW  HBXICO. 

PenltentiaiT. 

AubuTD  Prison 

Clinton  Prtaon 

Eastern    New    York    Re- 

Eouseol  Refuge  for  Women 

fling  Stng  Prison 

BtSe  Retormatory 

State  RefonnatoiT  for 
Women. 

Monroe'Co.  Penlten^ary!!; 

DnondBfia  Co.  Penll*ntl»i7 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary. . . . 

New  York  Co.  Penitent  I  ary. 

Worktaou^,  Blackwells  Is- 
land,  and  Branch  Work- 
houses, Elartl  and  Riken 

State  Industrial  School 


State  Prison..  .    .  . 

Alamance  Co.  Convict  Camp 
ADSon  Co.  (Wadesboro 
"  ""  iTlctCaiDp. 
ODVIetCi  — 

Coliitnbus  Co.  Conviei  Ci 
Durbam  Co.  Convict  Camp  . 
£df|en>mbe    Co.    Convict 

Porsfih  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Fiankim  Co.  and  Lduliburg 

Townsblp  Jail. 
Oaalon  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 
OranviileCo  ConvtotCamp 

GncneCo.Jall ^ 

Ouillotd  Co.  Convict  Camps 

Haywood  Co.  Convict  Camp 


238.  E 

'■S:! 

I32S.63 

12S.Ta 

264.  oe 

Is 

mil 

isa.  41 

2»:« 

231.4 

»7.Bfl 

1M.22 

'is 

za'.s 

182.86 

1«.M 
223.83 

i8e.7 

377.  M 
85.01 

292;  K 

377- M 

171  !m 
2«.M 

1 

11 

221.7. 

fn.m 

Z«!2 

BSl.O 

OT.18 

208.  C3 

Is 

■■3M.08 
22S.<» 

'il 

ISJ 

we.  38 

27£.«0 

'82.N 

a'.2 

52.1 

303.07 
25S.3I 

•  41.31 
29.38 

ts.i 

1ST.  11 

m.r, 

•  210. 40 

'Mi.  16 

•  143.08 

.J 

874. 02 

GM.S3 

28.61 
bO.K 

76.10 


».BE 

135 

88 

42.70 

4.33 

08. 4( 

2U.7« 

73.45 

464.02 

nn 

i4e.« 

3ft.  46 

633.91 
251.38 
202.11 


65.00 
302.  W 

18.00 

47.  sa 


*  Not  reported. 

•  Profit  to  Uk  sum. 
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Tablb  OL— cost  of  MAINTENANCE>--Con(iiitued. 
Am — OOiT  OF  KAIXTSVAVCB  FEB  OOBYICT,  BT  UiSTiTUTlOBB — Oontliiued. 

(WhazBTer  the  vtloeof  food  l8  not  reported  in  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  fann  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  Taloe  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


State  and  fnstitation. 


NORTH   CAEOUNA— con- 
cluded. 

Henderson  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Iredell  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Lenoir  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 
Mecklenburg  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
New  Hanover  Co.  Convict 

Camp. 
Person  Co.  Convict  Camp . . . 
Randolph  Co.  Convict  (^amp 
Robeson  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Rockingham   Co.   Convict 

Camp. 
Rowan  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 

Swain  Co.  Jail 

Wake  Co.  Worlchouse  Camp . 
Wayne  Co.  Convict  Camp. . . 
WUaon  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 
Monroe  Township  (Union 

Co.)  Convict  Camp. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


State  Penitentiary, 


OHIO. 


Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory 

Stark  Co.  Workhouse 

Xenia  City  Workhouse 

Zanesvllle  City  and  Co. 
Workhouse. 

Cincinnati  City  Workhouse. 

Cleveland  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Dayton  City  Workhouse. . . 

Toledo  Workhouse 


OREOON. 

State  Penitentiary . . . 
Multnomah  Co.  Jail. . 
State  Reform  School, 


Penal 

Penal. 
Penal , 
Penal 

Penal 

Penal, 
Penal, 
Penal, 
Penal 

Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 


Penal 


Penal 
Penal, 
Penal 
Penal , 
Penal. 

Penal , 
Penal 

Penal , 

Penal 

Penal 


Penal , 
Penal 
J.  Kef 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


Appro- 
pna- 
tions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State. 

county, 

and 

city, 

per  con- 
vict. 


Appro-,  Value  per  con- 


pria- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 


on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per  con- 
vict. 


Vict  of- 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


15.  Oj  1217.80 
18.0     500.  K% 


111.60 
207.67! 


171.47'    097. 62 

608. 10  451.11 
225.  :k>!  a  116.  14 
172.30  «4.;» 
288. 40       62. 73 


25.0,     245.72'    a. 39. 40 
112.  Oi    246.25)   043.20 


85.8 

6.3 
14.0 
10.0 
30.0 

35.0 
12.0' 
87.01 
23.0 
50.0 
37.0 


146.4 


1,554.0 

517.0 

70.0 

42.0 

37.0 

423.0 
300.0 

158.0 

68.0 

102.8 


309.3 

67.3 

101.6 


214. 17 
138.00 
2U5.64 
172.57 
183. 44i 
140.46 


318.63 


76.64 
249.00' 

Icnr.  wna 

132.21, 

96.38 

77. 52- 

158.481 

668.25 
172.47 
109.47 


a  68. 34 
a  64. 42 
a  61. 37 
0  40.13 
0.36 
037.51 


287.07 


75.64 
249.90" 
199.99, 
132. 21 1 

06.38 

77.52 
158.48 

668.25 
172.47 
109.47 


264.56  259.15 
231.32  231.32 
610.941    608.47 


42.56 
80.64 
37.84 


Ex- 

pendi- 
tureper 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(iguards 
etc.) . 


050.03     022.07 


11.67 

18.00 

9.74 


70.36<        6.28       15.73 


106.83 
42.21 
52.30^ 


I 


57. 13| 

34.00 
50.25 

(6) 

57.96 
82.26 
49.57 


(«>) 


63.56 

(6)  I 
97.84 
78. 101 
62. 76 

31.89' 
60.94 

45.34- 

44.83; 
48.17' 


(») 
124.96 

(ft) 


38.25 
11.29 
16.10 
11.60 

9.69 

7.00 

16.94. 

15.00J 

14.82; 

8.97 


«30.27 


d  16. 13 

c37.14i 

8.00. 

9.52i 

10.32 

10.68' 

8.46 

I 

9.32 

6.57 

33.54 


e8.68 

9.14 

e25.42 


o  Profit  to  the  State. 

ft  Not  reported. 

elncludmg  clothing  made  and  used  In  the  institution. 

d  Value  of  clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 

« Jail  in  basement  of  public  building. 


t70.40 

64.89 
66. 76 
45.25 


Value  ner  con- 
vict ox  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


Non  in- 
dus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


S1&67 

'  iio.oo 

20.83 

9.00 

16.20 

56.62 

16.68 

20.63 

14.29 

6.10 

6.67 

67.47 
"46.06 

11.43 
175.06 
34.48 
14.96 
70.72 
22.50 

139.37 
92.07 
78.00 
41.33 

53.77 
54. 17 
42.79 
53.22 
36.78 
35.65 


94.62     289.621    922.13 


70.58  482.63     321.75 

65.43,  71.572,514.51 

83.141  285.711,714.29 

42.86  142.86     833.33 

63.46.  270. 27|    675.66 

72.301,418.441  709.22 
52.93  139.41'  784.19 

65.50       63.29J    632.91 

113.241,293.102,155.17 

43.64       97.28     162.46 


66.89       96.99     856.77 
18.42,     {€)  it) 

68.57i    196.861    084.25 


OHAFTSB   TV.— 


OBNSRAL  TABLBS. 


Tablb  lit.— cost  of  MAIMTENANCE— Continued. 

A.— OOST  or  KAIKTBITAirOX  FSB  TOSTIOT,  BT  DrflTmmom— Conttnued. 

it  reported  In  this  table  It  la  bemuetbeTaliHof  UnnprodnctBreti 
tloD  wu  lagepaiBbl;  combined  with  tbe  vklue  ol  other  [arm  produi 


Eutem  State  PeoltentiSTT. 

Western  FenitenOiiy 

AUwheny  Co.  WoTkhouM.. 

BerEi  Co.  Prleon 

Chester  Co.  PilBon 

Delaware  Co.  Frleon 

Lancaster  Co.  Prleon 

Lehigh  Co.  FrtsoD 

MortbamptoD  Co.  Prlaon. . 
N  orthiunSerland  Co  .P  rlion 
Philadelphia  Co.  FrlBon. . . 

BchuylkDlCo.  Pitaon 

PhlJBdelphla  Co.  Bouu  of 

Correction. 
House  •>{  Rehige,  E 

Houssot  Refuse, Clrlg'  De- 


rt  Co. Convict  Can.,. 

Berkeley  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Charleston     Co.     CodyIcI 

Cherokee  Co.  Can 


Co,      Convict 


928.  C 

J.Bel. 

7».l] 

J. Kef. 

ISS-O 

Penal. 

4S1.0 

Penal. 

252.01 

J.  Be!. 

337.0 

123' 

Penal 

10.0 

ISA 

war! 

86.66 

m.u 

(') 

2M.n 

U.33 

«... 

(») 

«.» 

(*) 

22.61 

"25.6 

128. 9t 

M.OC 

1.7< 

«.63 

3,CJ3.75 
1]  712133 


36.00... 

20.00... 
34. 7i... 


□■tltntlon. 

I  BO  combloed  with  almshouse  and  li 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— CJontinued. 

A.— €08T  OF  MAIKTSHAKOE  FEB  COWIGT,  BT  DrSTITUTIOKS— Continued. 

[Wherever  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  in  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


State  and  institution. 


80UTH  CABOUNA— con- 
cluded. 

Edgefield  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Fairfield  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Florence  Co.  Convict  Camp  . 
Georgetown    Co.    Convict 

Camp. 
Greenville  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Greenwood     Co.     Convict 

Camp. 
Hampton  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Horrv  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Kershaw  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Laurens  Co.  Convict  Camp. . 

Lee  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Lexington  Co.  ConvictCamp 
Marion  Co.  Convict  Camp. 
Newberry  Co.  Convict  Camp 
Orangeburg    Co.    Convict 

Camp. 
Pickens  Co.  Convict  Camp . 
Richland  Co.  Convict  Camp, 
Saluda  Co.  Convict  Camp . . 
Spartanburg  Co.   Convict 

Camp. 
Sumter  Co.  Convict  Camp  . . 

Union  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Williamsburg  Co.  Convict 

Camj). 

York  Co.  Convict  Camp 

Charleston  aty  Jail 

Columbia  City  Jail 


Claas. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Penitentiary. . . 
Reform  School. 


Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal 
Penal 

Penal, 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal 
Penal, 
Penal, 
Penal, 

Penal 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal . 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 

Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal 


Penal. 
J.  Ref . 


TENNESSEE. 


Branch  Prison Penal. 

State  Prison. Penal, 


TEXAS. 

State  Penitentiaries. 

Bexar  Co.  Jail , 

Dallas  Co.  Jail 

Fannin  Co.  Jail 

Harris  Co.  Jail 

Hunt  Co.  Jail 

Jefferson  Co.  Jail 

Johnson  Co.  Jail 

Lamar  Co.  Jail 

McLennan  Co.  Jail . . 
Tarrant  Co.  JaU 


Penal . 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 
Penal. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


15.1 
22.0 
19.0 
25.0 

42.5 
22.0 

5.0 

7.0 

14.0 

20.0 

6.0 

8.0 

8.0 

10.0 

37.0 

12.0 
35.0 
10.9 
50.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

23.0 
34.0 
19.0 


186.8 
60.0 


713.0 
93&0 


3,880.4 
5141 

142.5 
57. 0' 

103.9 
47.8 
70.0 
37.8 
66.0, 

101. 0 

139.8 


Appro- 
pila- 
iions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 
and 
city. 

per con- 
vict. 


Appro- 
pna- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 

and 

city, 

per con- 
vict. 


S44a80 
209.59 
181.58 
131.88 

225.18 
114.59 

353.80 
116.71 
175.86 
287.50 
233.33 
253.25 
262.25 
185.00, 
111.70 

333.33 
312.31 
224.77 
204.06 
I 
311.61' 
194.30 
243. 5(^ 

173.91 

176.21 

95.63 


291.66 
389.83 


1109.87 
45.50 
24.95 

0  154.24 

a  15. 53 

•  76.27 

141.60 

a83.29 

•23.00 

119.55 

64.83 

28.25 

99.00 

8.90 

•  96.92 

120.17 

144.37 

41.19 

•  5.92 

74.28 
19.60 
39.38 

•  38.39 

•  17.91 

•  7.47 


269.74 
389.83 


Value  per  con- 
vict of— 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


9.95 


38.96 
325.79 
262.85 
268.21 
262.  56> 
168.41 
241. 19 
173. 231 
294  39' 
240.96 
317. 771 


9.951 


3&96 
197.06 
111.27 
104.00 
175. 95 
168.41 
149.09 

96.94 
183.77 

89.48 
147. 04 


153.64 
44.82 
50.42 
62.92 

48.00 
34.18 

63.80 
50.29 
26.57 
54.50 
58.33 
50.63 
54.75 
46.30 
39.81 

60.00 
76.63 
45.14 
74.40 

39.17 
61.20 
45.63 

42.96 
36.50 
25.26 


t») 


44.19 
(») 


(175.68 
147. 78 
100.36 
106.05 
134.21 
(b) 
116.20' 

(») 
111.15 

89.77| 
111.44 


Cloth- 
ing 
used. 


$13.01 

12.55 

8.00 

6.00 

13.55 
10.91 

6.00 

3.00 
12.50 
15.00 

5.00 
16.50 
10.00 
12.00 

7.14 

16.67 

10.09 

9.63 

15.00 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
conirict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
guards 
etc.). 


15.44 
9.60 
8.00 

12.48 

7.71 

10.53 


el9.99 
30.35 


17.84 
e20.07 


e31.G0 


17.77 
7.28 
3.37 

11.51 
1.71 

11,77 

15.58 
6.60J 

10.091 


Value  per  con- 
vict ox  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


168.68 
45.27 
15.79 
21.60 

21.18 
9.55 

48.00 
34.29 
49.7i; 
24.00' 
60.00 
90.001 
25.00 

60.  oo: 

29.19 

57.83 
51.43 
65.41 
32.40; 


36.44 
27.00 
30.00 

31.04 
97.06 
36.95 


74.43 
82.061 


33.33 
21.11 


61. 
60. 
43. 
37. 
25. 
33. 
37. 
57. 
30. 
32. 
57. 


27 
39 
77 
89 
99 


Land. 


$4.71 


26.32 


Non- 
indus 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


321.01 


118.48 
80.05 


436. 

65. 

70. 

52. 
144. 


29 
15 
18 
63 


$30.79 

11.14 

18.42 

8.00 

6.59 
4.55 

40.00 

14.29 

9.29 

6.25 

41.67 

18.75 

31.25 

12.50 

6.76 

25.00 
11.43 
14.68 
20.00 

39.39 

5.00 

21.88 

4.35 
14.71 
10.53 


204. 10     654.  60 


869.57 


87.32 

466.54 


891  <  690. 
14       71. 


14 
91 
06 
23 


e952. 

75. 

103. 

71. 


205.16 
680.15 
624.56 
701. 76 
37|1,289.70 
38  732. 22 
500.00 
925.93 
606.06 
262.38 
464.95 


43 
38 
76 
96 
53 


•  Profit  to  the  State. 

^  Not  reported. 

e  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 

d  Including  food  raised  and  used  In  the  institution. 

<  Including  part  of  county  poor  farm,  cultivated  by  convicts. 


OHAPTBR   IV. OINEBAL   TABLES.  59 

Tabus  M.-COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— Con tinuod. 
A.— OMT  OF  KAUrrKirAITOB  FEB  OOHVIOT,  BT  IllBTITUTtOHS— Concluded. 


1  Walker  County  hM  no  Jsli.    Piisonen  held  for  trial  an  coaBjied  In  the  i>rnlt<ntltr7.    Stntsnctd 
priHonflrs  an  seat  to  the  camp  and  put  to  work  mending  roadi-    They  fll»p  [n  tButS' 

[  incluilluR  clothlns  made  and  used  In  the  InitituUon. 
d  IncludiDK  lood  ralKd  and  uwd  tn  ;:he  Inatitutlon. 
•  Praflt  to  the  State. 

/  Eipendl lures  tor  ewh  of  l.*S3  convicts  diractly  cared  for  by  State  (otbertwen  leoMd),  looladlns 
clothing  miide  anil  used  In  the  Initilutlon. 

»Ja'lfT»"lnt'hJ 
^  Including  tl 

t  Not  Including  clothing  Mr  dlMharged  convlcta:  other  clothing  fumlahed  hy  1e 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 


07  GOBI  07  MAIKTBKAKOB  FEB  COKYICT,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

CLA88E8. 

[Wherever  the  valuo  of  food  is  not  reported  in  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.    For  explanation  of  this  table,  see  p.  189.] 


State  and  class. 


AHABAMA. 


Penal. 


▲HIZONA. 


Penal. 


ABXAN8AS. 


Penal. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

COLOBADO. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory . 


Total 

CONHECnCUT. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

DBLAWABE. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory . 


Total. 


Num- 
ber of 
insU- 

tu- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


1,860.0 


280.5 


750.0 


2,664.9 
382.7 


3,047.6 


Appro- 
pria- 
tions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 
and 
city. 

per  con- 
vict. 


a|144.54 


223.33 


Appro* 

pria- 

tion 

(less 

refund 

and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 

and 

city, 

per con- 
vict. 


Value  per  con- 
vict of— 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


a$144.54 


»  950. 84 


Cloth- 
ing 
ised. 


USi 


116.58 
362.86 


178.69    e41.04 


W 


101.88 
358.20 


*60.97 


147.51 


134.07    *50.07 


cllO.64 


/22.82 


13.00 


n7.50 
i40.44 


Ex-, 
pendi- 
tureper 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 

Sloyees 
;uards 
etc.). 


<<S32.34 


95.76 


31.48 


50.90 
145.10 


Value  per  con- 
vict of^real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


$776.91 


35.65 


212. 12 


70.73 
194.71 


'20.38'      62.73'      86.30 


637. 1     254. 16 
322. 9i    288. 40' 


248.76 

286.77 


(O 
W69.87 


/ 16.  Oil      59.73     117.72 
/32.40|      77.691      46.45 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
buUd- 
ings. 


183.63 


570.41 


105.77 


570.39 
1,254.65 


656.32 


392.40 
2S9.56 


3;      960.0     265.68     261.55;  mQQ.s?,    <20.86       65.77       93.75 


357.81 


6    1,083.0 
1       410.0 


114.32 
155.38 


113.94 
155.38 


n52.49 

(0) 


/5.43       49.64     137.12     1,187.42 
8.60       56.45     182.93         402.44 


7|  1,493.0     125.69     12.5.32    n52.49|      /6.30       51.51'     149.70 


971.85 


194.0; 
76.4 


177.59 
73.30 


177.69 
73.30 


270.4'     148.13;     148.13 


<70.90 
(ff) 


14.60 
16.27 


25.77       51.55,        515.46 
48.0(i     261.78         189.79 


0  70.90       15.07       32.07     110.95' 


423.45 


0  Profit  to  the  State. 

b  Expenditure  for  each  of  1,077  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (others  were  leased),  including 
food  raised  and  used  in  the  tastitution. 

c Expenditure  for  each  of  1,077  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (others  were  leasedXj  including 
clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 

d  Expenditure  for  each  of  1,077  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  others  were  leased. 

« Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

/Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  institution. 

^Not  reported. 

A  Includuig  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

i  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  3  institutions. 

i  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

*  Average  for  5  institutions,  2,664.9  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

1  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  5  institutions. 

»  Average  for  1  institution,  207  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 

•  Average  for  4  institutions,  996  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

o  Avenge  tor  1  institution,  104  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 


OHAPTEB  IV. GENERAL  TABLES. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE-Oontmued. 


OF  G08T  OF  KAIHTEKAKCE  FEB  COKVICT,  FOB  BACH  STATE,  BT 

CLASSES— Continued. 


[Wherever  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  In  this  table  it  is  becaase  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  Inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  fiann  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


State  and  class. 


DX8TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory 


Total 

FLORIDA. 


Penal. 


OKOBQIA. 


Penal. 


IDAHO. 


Penal . 


ILUNOI8. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory . 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Appro- 
pna- 
tions 
(less 
Num-    refund) 
ber  of     from 
con-    I  State, 
victs.   county, 
and 
city, 
per con- 
vict. 


II 
1 


Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 
refund 

and 

value  of 

labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
I  Stote, 
county, 
and 
city, 
per  con- 
vict. 


Value  per  con- 
vict of— 


323.0 
275.0 


30 


Total 

INDIANA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


508.0 


1,229.6 

3,633.5 

114.0 


3,413.7 
1,016.9 


$119.45 
158.62 


153.67 


/99.78 


38.04 


345.49 


112.73 
318.04 


6 


4,430.6     159.85 


4   2,164.6 
1.      569.1 


94.041 
153.71 


Total. 


.'i,  2,733.7     106.46 


159.64 
158.62 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


105.16 


aS55.73 

C) 


955.73 


/ 119. 29  *  117. 27 


i57.68    161.34 


345. 49      (d) 


110.90    n58.25 
304.06:    0  67.03 


Cloth- 
ing 
used. 


pendi- 
'tureper 
I  convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 

Sloyees 
^arda 
etc.). 


Value  per  con- 
vict of^real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


»S9.06 
«17.45 


131.85 
47.65 


A  12. 92 


155.23    P61.10 


94.04    r39.80 
143.58       (d) 


i5.50 


Kkl3.92 


634.43 


«11.79 
»18.65 


39.11 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


CS92.88 
727.76 


£384.83 


*66.95 


fl>46.42 


84.21 


57.96 
78.65 


ffl3.37 


62.71 


916.85 
6  33.19 


40.99 
23.02 


104.35;   '39.80    <20.25,      37.25 


900.66 


370.22 


126.18 


115. 10 
61.14 


100.49 


35.66 
68.64 


40.46 


«|G06.69 
/818.IA 


< 762. 61 


68.31 


47.60 


2,164.61 


977.37 
663.78 


905.40 


606.67 
220.66 


447^12 


a  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 
6  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  institution, 
e  Including  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution. 
d  Not  reported. 

<  Value  of  clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 
/  Including  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 

9  Average  for  1  institution,  3!^  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 
A  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

i  Including  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution  and  industrial  buildings  in  linstitution. 
/Profit  to  the  State. 

i  Expenditure  for  each  of  150.8  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  others  were  leased. 
I  Average  for  12  institutions,  1,042  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  I  institution  and  food 
raised  in  1  institution  and  used  in  another, 
m  Expenditure  for  each  of  1,660  convicts,  dircctlv  cared  for  by  State;  others  were  leased. 
«  Average  for  4  institutions,  2,118.2  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institutions. 
o  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  3  insUtutions. 

p  Average  for  5  institutions,  3,135.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  3  institutions. 
9  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  4  institutions. 
r  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  4  institutions. 

«  Average  for  4  institutions,  2,164.6  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  instltatloiifl. 
f  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  6  inatitutiona. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE-<)ontinued. 

B.— BUKXABT  OF  008T  OF  MAIHTBHAKOE  FEB  COKYIOT,  FOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

CLA88E8 — Continued. 


pVliereyer  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  in  this  table  it  ia  because  the  yalue  of  fann  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


State  and  class. 


IOWA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory , 


Total 

KANSAS. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


ToUl. 


KENTUCKY. 

Penal , 

JuvenUe  Reformatory . 


Total 

LOUISIANA. 


Penal. 


MAINE. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

MARYLAND. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Penal. 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


889.9 
609.5 


Appro- 
pna- 
tions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per  con 
Viet. 


1400.45 
169.37 


1,399.4'    316.32 


Appro- 
piia- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 
and 
city. 

per  con- 
vict. 


Value  per  con- 
vict of — 


1353.20 
156.38 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


a|64.68 


Cloth- 

ins 

used. 


5131.53 
'21.43 


Ex- 
pend! 
tureper 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


1100.49 


Value  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


134.30 


34.711     104.42 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


$2,166.95 
327.28 


281. 54|    «64.68,    /27.85'      76.541      59.83|     1,497.15 


1,404.0!     147.44 


125.69 


.1- 


201.4     268.91     263.94 


1,605.4 


1,818.0 
312.0 


162.68     143.04 


54.621 
110.96' 


52.91 
110.96 


2,130.0 


62.88:      61.42 


1,251.0 


454.0 
226.0 


70.71 


147.50 
332.52 


<25.79 


147.50 
332.52 


680.0     208.99     206.99 


2,032.2 
1,006.0 


3,038.2 


36.55       36.55 
116. 98j     116.05 


9  42.15;    6  28.761      54.46J 
(c)      '   d 30.32.      55.29 


69.09 
99.30 


1,739.77 
757.20 


7  42.151    /29.71 


54.57 


30.81| 
(0      1 


d4.84 
7.61 


39.89 
17.88 


72.88 


42.06 
114.74 


A  30. 81 


(0 


68.49 
/42.06 


<I5.25 


<i23.63 


6  17.91 
6  32.38 


36.67       62.72 


1,616.50 


721.67 
96.15 


630.05 


41.63     270.24 


^64.49    122.72 


«»25.81,     /5.74 
n39.04     <  15.37 


63.18       62.87    o27.92 


P8.93 


1915,916.0     243.58     243.58    «47.34<    115.421 


45.89 
51.08 


94.05 
39.82 


47.62       76.03 


79.94 


437.22 
537.61 


470.59 


51.88{     250.47 
41.72     136.07 


48.52     212.26 


77.461    246.93     1,206.33 


943.23 
571.82 


820.25 


a  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

6  Including  clothing  made  and  used  In  2  institutions, 
e  Not  reported. 

d  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  Institution. 

«  Average  for  2  institutions,  889.9  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  In  the  institutions. 

/  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  3  institutions. 

7  Average  for  1  institution,  1,123  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 
A  Average  for  2  institutions,  1,818  convicts. 

i  Profit  to  the  State. 

/Average  for  1  institution,  81  convicts. 

*  Averaice  for  6  institutions,  535  convicts. 

I  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  4  institutions 

nAverage  for2  institutions,  1,562  convicts 

«  Average  for  2  Institutions,  297  convicts. 

o  Average  for  4  iniititutions,  1,859  convicts. 

p  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  7  institutions. 

9  Average  for  15  institutions,  3,622  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  3  Institutions. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— CoDtiniuKl. 

B.-4IU]aiABT  OF  COST  07  MAIHTSHAVCS  FEB  COKYICT,  FOE  EACH  tTAIB,  BT 

CLA88B8 — Continued. 

fWtaerever  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  In  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 

Appro- 
pria- 
tions 
(less 

relund) 
from 
State. 

county, 
and 
city, 

per con- 
vict. 

Appro- 
pna- 
tlon 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.W.) 
from 
Stote, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per  con- 
vict. 

Vahie  per  con- 
vlefof— 

Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 

Vahie  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate occupied. 

State  and  class. 

Food 
con- 
sumed. 

Cloth- 

InK 

used. 

Land. 

Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 

MICHIGAN. 

Penal 

A 
1 

1,780.6 
677.0 

1141.75 
127.56 

1135.25 
127.56 

a  $48. 81 
(0 

» 113. 92 
<I11.12 

164.45 
35.52 

1107.25 
69.35 

1772.59 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

344.13 

Total : 

6   2,457.6 

137.84 

133.13 

a  48. 81 

« 13. 16 

56.48 

96.81 

654.67 

MINNESOTA. 

Penal 

3       952.0 
L      360.3 

247.20 
247.51 

218.26 
238.86 

/52.27 
P52.88 

b26.96 
((26.84 

79.60 
48.81 

66.38 
48.23 

1,254.28 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

852.17 

Total 

4;  1,313.2 

247.29 

223.91 

A62.48 

<26.93 

71.16 

61.40 

1,143.96 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Penal 

1    1.105.0 

<34.80 

7.95 
244.29 

<45.97 

<8.19 
23U.41 

(0 

ff40.30 
*77.61 

<i23.37 

ill.  46 
i35.96 

20.10 

41.80 
36.50 

662.35 

27.11 
160.62 

46.79 

MISBOVBI. 

Penal 

2 

2.481.0 

360.77 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

2       624.0 

480.77 

Total 

4|  3,105.0 

55.45 

39.76 

/44.31 

<16.38 

40.76 

63.94 

384.88 

MONTANA. 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

NEBBASKA. 

Penal 

1 

1 
1 

82.3 

280.8 
137.5 

,    307.74 

820.26 
804.76 

307.74 

m5.46 
789.97 

(0 
(0 

<I31.64 

ill5.50 
d25.26 

97.84 

62.24 
86.76 

247.87 

89.92 
91.09 

622.48 
1,219.73 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1,200.00 

Total 

2 

418.3 

815. 17 

800.37 

(0 

/1&70 

63.59 

00.31 

1,213.24 

NEVADA. 

Penal 

1 

70.2 

506.17 

503.43 

9  114.97 

<i23.29 

210.60 

56.98 

854.70 

o  Average  for  2  institutions,  1,123.7  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

b  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  3  Institutions. 

cNot  reported. 

d  Includmg  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  institution. 

« Including  clothing  made  and  used  In  4  institutions. 

/Average  for  2  institutions,  681.3  convicts. 

g  Inchicnng  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

k  Average  for  3  institutions,  1,041.6  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

i  Profit  to  the  State. 

}  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

ik  .\verage  for  1  institution,  299  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 

'  Average  for  3  institutions,  2,780  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institutions. 
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Tablb  IX.— cost  of  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 


OF  COST  OF  KAIHTEKAKOB  FEB  COWICT,  FOB  EACH  fTATB,  BT 

0LAS8B8 — Continued. 


[  Wberaver  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  in  this  table  it  is  because  tbe  Talue  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  Institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  tbe  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


State  and  class. 


NEW  HAMPSHIBX. 


i^nal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory . 

Total 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Penal , 


NEW  YOBK. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 

Total 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Penal 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

OHIO. 

Penal 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


6 
2 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


272.0 
125.0 


Appro- 
pna- 
iions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 

and 

city, 

per  con- 
vict. 


Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 

and 

city, 

per con- 
vict. 


a  $81. 82 
194.40 


a  $81. 82 
194.40 


Value  per  con- 
vict of — 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


Cloth- 
ing 
used. 


»$6&25  e|11.68 
(0     I    n4.93 


397. 0  ff  121. 13  g  121. 13!    6  68. 25    *  12. 75 


131 
1 


I.. 


14 


30 


1,688.5 
520.7 

2,210.2 


231.4 


O,  (fvd.  1 


186.35 
184.55 


185.93 


180.67 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


Value  per  con- 
vict ox  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


aS72.19dl648.97 
25.59'    800.00 


<ftl,561.47 
200.00 


065.92  d696.52<i  1,132.80 


<  51. 681    n6.15 
184.55,    *28.59|    132.66 


181.591  »i49.88    "20.04 


257.96 


165.53 


881. 0'     209.19 


9,876.1      169.42 


1,679.1      140.14 


146.4     818.63 


10 


195.22 


160.19 
205.02 


80.65 

52. 7r 


15a  92 
300.94, 


1,165.43 
260.99 


74.07 


0  70.72    /23.60 


f>43.68|   716.38 
0  45.  Ill    /26.68 


164.19 


(24.60 


287.07 


3,261.8     146.24 


146.24 


r43.81 


tt56.64 


(O 


•  57.46 


42.70 


61.33 
72.45 


•  17. 29       62.  32 


/14.33 


/30.27 


'17.28 


50.66 


94.62 


192. 38        952. 36 


T 


4. 321        432. 15 


1,865.68' 
454.03' 


974.54 
579.01 


1,739.75,        939.25 


54.36 


289.62 


70.231    478.21 


764.83 


922.13 


845.23 


a  Average  for  3  institutions,  233  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 

ft  Average  for  2  institutions,  181  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institutions. 

e  Average  for  3  institutions,  233  convicts  (1  institution  not  reported),  including  clothing  made  and 
used  in  1  institution. 

d  Includifig  almshouse  in  1  institution. 

«  Not  reported. 

/  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  instittrtion. 

9  Average  for  4  institutions,  358  convicts;  I  institution  not  reported. 

A  Average  for  4  Institutions,  358  convicts  (1  institution  not  reported),  Including  clothing  made  and 
used  in  2  Institutions. 
•  i  Average  for  3  institutions,  1,451.5  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

i  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  5  institutions. 

*  Average  for  1  institution,  122.9  convicta. 

t  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

»  Average  for  4  institutions,  1^74.4  convicts;  including  fbod  raised  and  used  in  2  institotlons. 
« Inciu<ung  clothing  made  and  used  in  7  institutions. 
0  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

p  Average  for  11  institutions,  8,541.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  4  institutions. 
9  Indudfng  clothing  made  and  used  in  13  institutions. 
r  Average  lor  12  institutions,  9,422.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  6  institutions. 

•  Induolng  clothing  made  and  used  in  14  institutionB. 
t  Profit  to  the  State. 

•Average  for  28  institutions,  873.1  convicts. 
vAverage  for  9  inatltutionB,  2|744.8  oonviota. 
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Table  IX^^-OOST  OF  MAINTENANCE-Continued. 

B.— SUIOCABT  or  G08T  07  KAniTBKAHOB  FEB  GOHVICT,  FOB  BACH  STATE,  BT 

0LAS8B8— Continued. 

[Wherever  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  in  this  table  it  is  becaase  the  valne  of  fann  prodacta  raised 
and  used  as  food  In  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


State  and  class. 


OBEOON. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total , 

PENNSTLVAMIA. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Penal 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

TENNESSEE. 


Penal. 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


Appro- 
pria- 
tions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 
and 
city. 

per  con- 
vict. 


Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 

and 

city, 

per  con- 
vict. 


Value  per  con- 
vict of — 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


Cloth- 
ing 
used. 


37A.  6|  1258. 62,  1254. 18,<iS124. 96    6  S&  77 
101.6     610.94'    608.47,      (<<)      !    &25.42 


47a  2'     333.  47     329.  45 


13   4,611.2 
2,      941.0 


15 


5,552.2 


161.03 
205.89 


154.36 
199.19 


16&63     161.96 


703.0 
337.0 


41 


1,040.0 


I 

W97.15;  m97.15 
170.23     166.03 


»  128. 40 


1,363.5 


186.8 
69.0' 


134.39 


291.65 
389.83 


«  126.61 


a  124. 96'    «12.30 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per- 
convict' 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


Value  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


S58.23  et96.99 
68.57     196.85 


60.42  / 121. 68 


0  45.48    hi7.Sb' 
/55.32    «26.37' 


I 

76. 13, 
51.28 


397.39 
138.42 


t  45. 99     M9. 30 


(") 


fli4.82 
5  60.26 


(<*) 


0  24.26 


P17.46 


209.74 
389.83 


7  49.95 


(<*) 


Ml.  02 


6  19.99 
30.35 


2       255.  K     318.13     302.13      (d)         6  22.78 


71.92     353.50 


«52.60; 
48.77; 


76.39 
65.28 


"50.96 


36.04 


74.43 
82.06 


72.12 


143.89 


204.10 
321.01 


76.491    336.63 


21  1,649.0         5.65 


5.65 


r44.19.    6  19.10 


26.4oi      96.66 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
buUd- 
iDgs. 


et856.77 
984.25 


/888.29 


<  1,578. 11 
1,051.81 


1,488.91 


790.47 
623.68 


70402 


236.79 


664.60 
869.67 


712. 61 


302.57 


a  Average  for  1  institution,  67.3  convicts. 
6  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  institution. 
e  Average  for  1  institution,  309.3  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported, 
d  Not  reported. 

« Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 
/  Average  for  2  institutions,  788  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 
9  Avera^  for  11  institutions,  2,781.2  convicts. 
A  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  9  institutions. 
i  Including  industnal  buildings  in  1  institution. 
/Average  for  1  institution,  152  convicts. 
t  Average  for  12  institutions,  2,933.2  convicts. 
I  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  11  institutions, 
n  Average  for  1  institution,  451  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 
«  Average  for  2  institutions,  788  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 

o  Average  for  2  institutions,  788  convicts  (1  institution  not  reported),  Inoladiiig  olothing  made  and 
used  in  1  institution. 
f>  Profit  to  the  State. 

*  Average  for  39  institutions,  745.8  convictaii 
r  Average  for  1  Institution,  713  oonvicta. 
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0OMMIS8IONEB   OF   LABOR. 
OF  MAINTENANCE^-Continued. 

^I«A.88EB— Continued. 


01  OQVI  Ot  ^'i;::fRTBHAKGB  FEB  GOHVIOT,  FOB  BACH  8TATB,  B7 


IVhei«Ter  tbe  valae  of  food  Ib  not  reported  In  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  Institution  ^M  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.^ 


State  and  class. 


TEXAS. 

Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

UTAH. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

VERMONT. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

vnoiNiA. 


Penal. 


WASHINGTON. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 


Total 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Penal 

Juvenile  Reformatory. 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


Appro- 
pna- 
tions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

SUte, 

county, 
and 
city 

per con- 
vict. 


Appro- 
pna- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 

P.  W.) 

from 

State, 

county, 

and 

city, 

per  con- 
vict. 


12  4,739.4     |7&71| 
1       ISO.  0     138. 78* 


156.11 
138.78 


13   4,889.4       80.56|      6&65 


I 

150.4 

65.4 


262.59 
529.56 


25&99 
526.22 


215.8'    343.50!    339.98 


2 

1 


296. 4' 
153.0 


16.23 
148wl2; 


16.23 
148.12 


449. 4       61. 13       61. 13 


1    1,511.0 

I  I 


*.91    *10.34 


Value  per  con- 
vict of— 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


a  $81. 33 
(«) 


0  81.33 


(0 


Cloth- 
ing 
used. 


&S27.61 
6  108.79 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


Value  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


$49.53 
43.73 


'30.04 


6  61.34 
»32.54 


49. 35     377. 70 


114. 71 
84.101 


(') 


<i52.61;     105.44 


$386.49 
100.00 


179.52 
183.49 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


$282.00 
233.33 


280.50 


1,987.07 
458.72 


180.72 


<52.18;   <il2. 11 

(c)      I    &2B.82J 


/52.18,   ffl7.12 


2 

1 


69L0' 
150.0 


138.861 
341. 33, 


(0 


<  12.01 


129. 61;  1 122. 33,     »&64 
326.931      (c)      ,    ft  12. 44 


46.86 
46.27 


46.66 


/31.67 


36.18 
28.90 


841.0     174. 


164.81*122.33      '9.32|      34.88 


977.0 
270.0 


94.031 
233.04 


94.03, 
233.04 


in 


6  7.76 
6  28.27 


72.54 
69.93 


71.65 


101.54 


<20.73| 

86.67 


"■33.13 


36.99 
51.62] 


40.04 
92.501 


2,  1,247.0     124.13;     124.13      (e)      i    il  11. 77       40.16,      62.13 


1,523.89 


425.10 
65.36 


302. 63 


150.40 


1388.84 
450.00 


"•400.34 


435.01 
333.33 


412.99 


a  Avenuze  for  10  institutions,  4,653.8  convicts,  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 
6  Incluoing  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  institution, 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 
« Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

/  Aversge  lor  2  institutions,  296.4  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 
9  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  3  institutions. 
h  Profit  to  the  State. 

i  Expenditure  for  each  of  1.450  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (others  were  leased),  Including 
clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 
S  Expenditure  for  each  of  1,450  convicts  directly  cared  for  l>y  State,  others  were  leased. 
*  Average  for  1  Institution,  43.3  convicts. 

i  Average  for  1  institution,  647.7  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 
">  Average  for  2  institutions,  797.7  oonvlctsi  1  institution  not  reported. 
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Table  IX.--008T  OF  MAINTENANCE-Oontinued. 

B.— SmOCABT  0?  G08T  07  MAIKTEKAKOE  FEB  COWIOT,  TOB  EACH  STATE,  BT 

CLASSES— Concluded. 

[Wherever  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  in  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 

Appro- 
pria- 
tions 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per con- 
vict. 

Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 

State, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per  con- 
vict. 

Value  per  con- 
vict of— 

Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 

Value  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate oocupied. 

State  and  claas. 

Food 
con- 
sumed. 

Cloth- 
ing, 
used. 

Land. 

Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 

WISCONSIN. 

Penal 

2 

783.3 

104.02 
40.83 

177.  fiO 
45.41 

a|64.32 

(0 

6  824.45 
d27.30 

$48.61 
60.78 

$46.15 
105.21 

$706.06 

Juvenile  Reformatory 

1       312.0 

888.30 

Total 

3 

1,005. 3i      8L.  43|      68. 43 

a64.32 

'25.26 

54.64 

62.07 

822.33 

WYOMING. 

Penal 

1 

2 
257 

100.0 
1, 466. 3 

/200.34 
363.321 

/200.34 

224.47 

{  101. 74 
211.20 

9 116. 13 

(8) 

(0 

i61.37 
■  66.06 

(») 

628.88 

»16.77 
e26w83 

61.00 

156.55 
54  77 

12.56 

06.84 
"•430.40 

678.30 

UNITED  STATES  PBISON8. 

Penal 

1,466.28 
m773.29 

ALL  STATES. 

Penal 

1 
74,771.7   023.  R8 

Juvemle  Reformatory 

30 

11,264.7 
96,036.4 

216.63 

166. 06i     P  566. 34 

Total 

1 

2061 

«  136. 07 

1 

r61.68 

'18.02 

<56.30 

K3e5.05      '746.16 

a  Average  for  1  institution,  577.3  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 

5  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  in^ititutions. 

e  Not  reported. 

d  Inoludlng  clothing  made  and  umd  in  1  institution. 

'  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  3  institutions. 

/  Including  1181.85  paid  to  lessee. 

g  Furnished  by  lessee. 

*  Not  including  clothing  for  discharged  convicts;  other  dothing  famished  by  lessee. 
i  Average  for  255  institutions,  74,480.7  convicts;  2  institutions  not  reported. 

i  Average  for  100  institutions,  48,737.1  convicts,  including  food  raisea  and  used  in  35  institutions. 

ik  Expenditure  for  each  of  7O.304.4  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (4,086.3  were  leased,  and  2  insti- 
tutions, 201  convicts,  were  not  reported),  including  clothing  made  and  used  in  00  institutions. 

<  Expenditure  foreach  of  70.304.4 convicts  directly  cared  for  by  States,  4,066.3  were  leased,  and  2  insti- 
tutions, 201  convicts,  were  not  reported. 

"Average  for  255  institutions,  74,661.1  convicts  (2  institutions  not  reported),  induding-almshouce 
in  1  institution,  and  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution. 

n  Average  for  10  institutions,  3,417.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  5  institutions. 

o  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  35  institutions. 

p  Including  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 

9  Average  for  204  institutions,  85,925.8  convicts;  2  institutions  were  not  reported. 

r  Average  for  200  institutions,  52,154.2  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  40  institutions. 

•  Expenditure  foreach  of  81,659.1  convicts  directly  cared  lor  by  State  (4.086.3  were  leased,  and  2  insti- 
tutions, 291  convicts,  were  not  reported),  including  clothing  made  and  used  in  125  institutions. 

t  Expenditure  foreach  of  81,650.1  convicts  directiycared  for  by  State;  4,086.3  were  leased,  and  2insti- 
tutlons,  291  convicts,  were  not  reported. 

«  Average  for  294  institutions,  85.925.8  convicts,  (2  institutions  were  not  reported), including  alms- 
house in  1  institution,  and  almshnu«e  and  hospital  in  1  i-  stitution. 

f  .\verage  lor  294  institutions,  85.92.').8 convicts  (2  institutions  were  not  reported^,  including  almshouse 
in  1  institution,  almshouse  and  hospital  In  1  Institution,  and  Industrial  buildings  in  1 1  -stitution. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  \LA>INTENANCE— Continued. 

€.— BXnaCABT  07  COST  OF  MAIHTEKAKOB  FEB  COKYICT,  FOB  EACH  0LA88,  BT 

8TATE8. 

[Wherever  the  value  of  food  Is  not  reported  in  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.    For  explanation  of  this  table  see  p.  189.] 


Class  and  State. 


PKNAL. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  nampshire 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
vtets. 


1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
11 
1 
5 
30 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2i 
2 
ll 
5 

4\ 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 


1,860. 

280. 

760. 
2,664. 

637. 
1,083. 

194. 

32.1 
1,229. 
3,633. 

114. 
3.413. 
2,164. 

889. 
1,404. 
1,818. 
1,251. 

454. 
2,032. 
5,916. 
1,780. 

952. 
1,105. 
2,481. 

280. 
70. 

272. 


Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State. 

county, 
and 
city, 

per con- 
vict. 


a$144. 
223. 


54 
33 


116. 
254. 
114. 
177. 
149. 
o99. 

38. 
345. 
112. 

94. 
400. 
147. 

54. 

70. 
147. 

36. 

243. 

141. 

247. 

o34. 

7. 

820. 

606. 

«8l. 


Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 
refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 

P.  W.) 

from 

SUte, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per con- 
vict. 


<i|144. 
178. 


54 
69 


58 
16 
32 
60 
45 
78 
04 
49 
73 
04 
45 
44 
62 
71 
60 
65 
58 
75 
20 
80 
95 
26 
17 
82 


101. 
248. 
113. 
177. 

a  119. 

a  57. 

345. 

110. 

94. 

353. 

125. 

62. 

a  25. 

147. 

'Mk 

243. 

135. 

218. 

a  45. 

aS. 

805. 

503. 

X81. 


Value  per  con- 
vict of— 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


88 

76 

94 

59 

64 

29 

68 

49 

90 

04 

201 

69 

91 

79 

50 

58 
25 
26 
97 
19 
46 
43 
82 


Cloth- 
ing 
used. 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture pel 
convict 
for  non- 
ipdus- 
trUl 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


^  160. 84 
'41.04 

(If) 
A  60. 97 

(c) 

/62.49 
«70.90 

<  56.731 
I  117.27 
m61.34 

iff) 
0  58.25 
P39.80 
A64.68 
•  42.15 

30.81 

((f) 

68.49 

<25.81 

«47.34 

f  48.81 

1*62.27 

((f) 
«40.30 

(9) 
«  114. 97 

y68.25 


c  II 9.  64 

/22.82 

13.00 

n7.50 

/16.01 

/6.43 

14.60 

/9.06 

^5.60 

»13.92 

734.43 

111.79 

91&85 

r31.53 

r28.  76 

/4.84 

/23.63 

r 17. 91 

<5.74 

9  15.42 

<i:i.92 

<26.96 

/23.37 

rll.46 

/15.50 

/23.29 

Ml.  58 


<l$32. 

96. 

31. 

60. 

60. 

49. 

26. 

31. 
105, 
»46. 

84. 

67. 

40. 
100. 

64. 

39. 

41. 

45. 

61. 

77. 

64. 

79. 

20. 

41. 

62. 
210. 
*72. 


34 
76 

48 
90 
73 
64 
// 


Value  per  con- 
vict of  ival  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


$776. 
36. 
212. 
7a 
117. 
137. 
61. 
S5  »92. 
95;  909. 
42'     370. 


21 
96 
99 
49 

46 
89 


126. 
115. 

36. 

34. 

69. 

42. 
631  270. 
89  94. 
88,  250. 
4ty  246. 
45  107. 
(»'  66. 
10,  662. 
801      27. 


24 
60' 


89. 

6a 


19aa648. 


91 

66 

12 

73 

72 

12 

56 

88 

65 

22 

18 

19 

66 

30 

09 

06 

24 

051 

47 

93 

25 

38 

35 

11 

92 

98 

97 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
buUd- 
ings. 


1, 
k 

2, 


2, 

1, 


1, 

1. 
ool, 


183.63 
570.  41 
106.77 
670.30 
392.40 
187.42 
515.46 
696.59 

08.31 

47.60 
164.61 
977.37 
506.67 
166.96 
730.77 
721. 67 

79.94 
4.37.  22 
943.23 
206.33 
772.60 
254.29 

46.78 
36a  77 
219. 73 
854.70 
561.47 


a  Profit  to  the  State. 

b  Expenditure  for  ejich  of  1,077  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (others  were  leased) ,  including  food 
raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 

c  Expenditure  for  ouch  of  1,077  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (others  were  le^ised),  including 
clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 

d  Expenditure  for  each  of  1.077  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  others  were  leased. 

<  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

/  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  institution. 

g  Not  reported. 

h  Including  food  raised  and  used  In  2  institutions. 

i  Including  clothing  made  and  usi'd  in  3  institutions. 

i  Avera^  for  4  institutions,  090  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  In  1  institution. 

*  Including  almshouse  and  hospital. 

<  Expenditure  for  each  of  160.8  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  others  were  leased. 

«>  Average  for  12  institution.s,  1,042  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution,  and  food 
raised  in  1  Institution  and  used  in  another. 
»  Expenditure  for  each  of  1,660  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  others  were  leased. 
0  Average  for  4  institutions,  2,118.2  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institutions. 
p  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  4  institutions. 
9  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  4  institutions, 
r  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 
'Average  for  1  institution,  1,123 convicts.  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 

<  Average  for  2  institutions,  1,662  convicts. 

«  Average  for  16  institutions,  3,622  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  3  institutions. 
9  Average  for  2  institutions.  1,123.7  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution, 
w  Average  for  2  institutions,  681.3  oonvicta. 

*  Average  for  3  institutions,  233  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 

9  Average  for  2  institutions,  181  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  Institutions. 
«  Average  for  3  institutions,  233  convicts  (1  institution  not  reported),  Including  clothing  made  and 
oaed  in  Imstitution. 
oa  Inoladlng  almshoase  In  1  insUtation. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCR-Continued. 

€.— SmOCABT  07  G08T  0?  XAIHTEKAHCE  FEB  COWIGT,  TOB  EACH  0I.A88,  BT 

STATES— Continued. 

[Wherever  the  value  of  food  is  no*  reported  in  this  table  it  is  because  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  In  the  institution  was  Inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


Class  and  State. 


PENAX/-<x)ncluded. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming , 

United  States  prisons . 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Appro- 

pria- 

» 

tion 

(less 
refund) 

Num- 

ber of 

from 

con- 

State, 

victs. 

county, 

and 

city, 

peroon- 

vlot. 

Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 

labor 

on 

P.W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per con- 
vict. 


Total. 


5' 
1' 

^ 
30 

1 

10 
2 

13 
2 

41 
1 
2 

12 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1,689.6 

231.4 
8,095.1 
1,679.1 

146.4 
3,261.8 

376.6 
4,611.2 

703.0 
1,363.5 

186.8 
1,649.0 
4,739 


lfiO.4 
296.4 

1,511.0 
601.0 
977.0 
783.3 
199.0 

1,466.3 


267,74,771.7 


$186.35 

257.96 

165.53 

140.14 

318.63 

146.24 

258.62 

161.03 

P97.15 

134.39 

291.651 

6l65 

78.71 

262.60 

10.23 

0.91 

138.86 

94.03 

04.02 

y299.34 

363.32 


$180.67 

19&22 

160.19' 

9  24.60 

287.07 

146.24 

25118 

154.36 

P97.15 

ffl7.46 

269.74 

6l65 

66.11 
268.99 

16.23 

010.34 

129.61 

94.03 

77.50 

y299.34 

224.47 


6M23.88bbl01.74  ee51.37 


Value  per  con* 
vlct  of— 


Food 

con- 

simied. 


Cloth- 
ing 
ised. 


US' 


a  $51. 68 

e70  72 

<43.66 

*66.64 

i67.46 

M24.96 

«4&48 

(<) 
Q49.05 

(0 
r44.19 
«81.33 

(0 
C52.18 

(0 
V  122. 33 

(0 
S64.32 

(«) 
(0 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
convict 
fornon- 
tndus 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


b$16.15 
d23.60 
/16.38 
414.33 
4  30.27 
*17.28 

da77 
0  17.86 
P4.82; 
411.02 
419.99 
4 19. 10 
4  27.61 
4  61.34 
k  12. 11 
112.01 

48.64 

4  7.76 
*24.45 

(oa) 

*28.88 


Value  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


4416.77 


$80.65 
42.70 
61.33 
60.66 
94.62 
70.23 
58.23 
76.13 
P52.60 
36.04 
74.43 
26.40 
49.63 

114.71 
46.86 

•  31.67 
36.18 
36.001 
48.61 

(«) 
61.09^ 


e<fi6.55 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


$168.02 

4.32 

1,866.68 

6136 

289.62 

478.21 

«>96l99 

307.30! 

76l3K 

143. 8» 

20110^ 

0&66 

386.40 

170.62 

72.64 

101.64 

w2a73 

40.04 

46.16 

12.66 

96.84 


//43a  40 


$1,166.43 
432.16 
07164 
76183 
022.13 
846.23 

»86&77 

1,578.11 
790.47 
236.70 
664.60 
302.57 
282.00 

1,967.07 
42&10 
160.40 

W388.84 
436i01 
79&06 
678.30 

1,466.28 


//773.20 


a  Average  for  3  institutions,  1,451.5  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  2  institations. 

b  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  6  institutions. 

e  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

4  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  Institution. 

e  Average  for  11  Institutions,  ^541.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  In  4  institutions. 

/Incluolng  clothing  made  an  ^used  in  13  Institutions. 

9  Profit  to  the  State. 

h  Average  for  28  institutions,  873.1  convicts. 

{ Not  reported. 

i  Average  for  9  institutions,  2.744.8  convicts. 

*  Including  clothing  made  ana  used  in  2  institutions. 

I  Average  for  1  institution,  67.3  convicts. 
m  Average  for  1  institution,  309.3  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 

n  Averagti  for  11  institutions,  2,781 .2  convicts. 

0  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  9  institutions. 

p  Average  for  1  institution,  461  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 

9  Average  for  39  institutions,  745.8  convicts. 

r  Average  for  1  institution,  713  convicts. 

«  Average  for  10  institutions,  4,653.8  convicts,  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 

(  Expenditure  for  each  of  1,459  convicts  directly  carea  for  by  State  (others  were  leased),  Including 
clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 

tt  Expenditure  for  each  of  1,459  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  others  were  leased. 

V  Average  for  1  institution,  43.3  convicts. 

w  Average  for  1  institution,  647.7  convicts;  1  institution  not  reported. 

z  Average  for  1  institution,  677.3  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  instltntion. 

y  Including  S181.85  paid  to  lessee. 

«  Furnished  by  lessee. 

oa  Not  including  clothing  for  discharged  convicts;  other  clothing  furnished  by  lessee. 
Ob  Average  for  255  institutions,  74,480.7  convicts;  2  institutions  not  reported, 
ec  Average  for  190  institutions,  48,737.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  In  36  Institutions. 
44  Expenditure  for  each  of  70,394.4  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (4,086.3  were  leased,  and  2 
Institutions,  291  convicts,  were  not  reported) ,  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  90  institutions. 

*t  Expenditure  for  each  of  70,394.4  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  4,086.3  were  leased,  and  2 
Institutions,  291  convicts,  were  not  reported. 

//Average  for  255  institutions,  74,661.1  convicts  (2  Institutions  were  not  reported),  indnding  alms- 
house in  1  institution  and  almahouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 

€.— BinUCABT  07  008T  OF  KAIHTEKAKCS  PBB  GOWIGT,   FOB  EACH  CLA88,  BT 

8TATSB — Continued. 

•> 
[Wherever  the  value  of  food  is  not  reported  in  UUb  table  It  Is  beoause  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  In  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


C9aBs  and  State. 


JUYENILK  BEFOBMATOBY. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Ma  ry  land 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
21 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Appro- 

?na- 
ion 
(less 

refund) 
from 

State, 

county, 
and 
city, 

per  con- 
vict. 


382.7 
322.9; 
410.  o! 

70.4 
275.0, 
1,016.  ft 
560.1 
509.5 
201.4 
312.0 
226.0 
1,006. 
677.0 
360.3 
624.0 

82. 
137.5 
125.0 
520.7 
881.0 
101.6 
941.0 
337.0 

69.0 
150.0 

65.4 
153.0 
150.0 
270.0 
312.0 


Appro- 
pna- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 
labor 

on 
P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 
and 
city. 

per  con 
vlct. 


39,11,264.7 


$362.86 
288. 40 
15&38 
73.30 
158.62 
318.04 
153.71 
160.37 
268.91 
110.96 
332.52 
116.96 
127.55 
247. 51 
244.29 
307,74 
804.76 
194.40 
184.55 
209.19 
610.94 
205.891 
17a  23 
389.83 
138.78 
529.56 
148.121 
341.  ai 
233.04 
49.83 


216.63 


$358w20 
286.77 
15&38 
73.30 
156.62 
304.06 
143.58 
156.38 
263w94 
lia96 
332.52 
116.05 
127.55 
238.86] 
230.41 
307.74 
789.97 
194.40 
184.55 
205.02 
608.47 
199.19 
166.03 
389.83 
138.78 
526.22 
I4&12 
326.03 
233.04 
4&41 


211.29 


Value  per  con- 
vict of— 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


Cloth- 
ing 
used. 


Ex. 

pendi- 
tureper 
convict 
for  non- 
indus- 
trial 
em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


fr$40.44 
fr32.40 
8.60 
16.27 
dl7.45 
918.65 
933.10 
921.43 
936.32 
7.61 
632.38 
yi5.37 
911.12 
92A.84 
635.96 
9  31.64 
926.26 
914.93 
632.66 
926.68 
925.42 
626.37 
950.26 
30.35 

9 106. 79 
932.54 
926.82 
912.44 
926.27 
927.30 


»56.06    025.83 


$145.10 
77.69 
56.45 
48.06 
47.65 
78.65 
23.02 
34.71 
55.29 
17.88 
51.06 
41.72 
35.52 
48.81 
36.59 
97.84 
86.76 
25.50 
62.71 
72.45 
68.57 
51.28 
48.77 
82.06 
43.73 
84.10 
46.27 
28.90 
51.62 
69.78 


54.77 


Value  per  con- 
vict of  real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


$194.71 

46.45 

182.03 

261.78 

727.75 

51.14 

58.64 

104.42 

90.30 

114. 74 

39.82 

135.07 

09.35 

48.23, 

160.62 

247.87 

91.09; 

800.00 

30a94, 

454.03! 

196.85 

138.42, 

65.28 

321.01 

100.00 

183. 49, 

09.93, 

86.67, 

92.69 

105.211 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


$1,254.65 
289.56 
402.44 
189.79 

e  818. 18 
663.78 
220.65 
327.28 
757.20 
96.15 
537.61 
571.82 
344.13 
852.17 
480.77 
522.48 

1,200.00 
200.00 
260.99 
579.01 
984.25 

1,051.81 
523.68 
809.57 
233.33 
458.72 
65.36 
450.00 
333.33 
888.30 


166. 96   e  566.  34 


«  Not  reported. 

6  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  2  institutions. 

c  Average  for  1  institution.  207  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  the  institution. 

*  Value  of  the  clothing  made  and  used  in  the  institution. 
<  Including  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 

/  Including  food  raised  and  used  in  1  institution. 
9  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  1  institution. 

*  Average  for  1  institution.  81  convicts. 

i  Average  for  2  institutions,  297  convicts. 

J  Including  clothing  made  and  u.sed  in  4  institutions. 

*  Average  tor  1  mstitution,  299  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  tne  institution 
I  Average  for  1  institution,  122.9  convicts. 

»  Averagu?  for  1  Institution,  152  convicts. 

"Average  for  10  institutions,  3,417.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  5  institutions, 
o  Including  clothing  made  and  used  in  35  histitutions. 
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Table  IX.— COST  OF  MAINTENANCE— Concluded. 

07  COST  or  KAniTBHAKCB  FBB  COHVICT,  FOB  EACH  CLASS  BT 

STATES — Concluded. 


[Wherever  the  value  of  food  la  not  reported  In  this  table  it  is  beoanae  the  value  of  farm  products  raised 
and  used  as  food  in  the  institution  was  inseparably  combined  with  the  value  of  other  farm  products 
raised  but  not  used  as  food.] 


Class  and  State. 


ALL  STATES. 

Penal 

tluvenile  Reformatory 

Grand  total 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber of 
con- 
victs. 


Appro- 
pna- 
tion 
(less    ' 

refund)! 
from 

State,  I 

ioounty, 
and 
city. 

per  con- 
vict. 


Appro- 
pria- 
tion 
(less 

refund 
and 

value  of 

labor 

on 

P.  W.) 
from 
State, 

county, 

and 

dty. 

per con- 
vict. 


Value  per  eon- 
vlct  of— 


Food 
con- 
sumed. 


doth- 

ing 

used. 


257i74,771.7<iS123.88^101.74»$51.37  c|i6.77 
39^11,264.7     21&C3}    211.29'    /56l06    ff2&83| 


296  86,036.4,  n3& 07  U 16. 13;    >51.68 


Ez- 

pendi 
tureper 
oonvKt 
fornon- 
tndua- 

trial 

em- 
ployees 
(guards 
etc.). 


Value  per  con- 
vict of^real  es- 
tate occupied. 


Land. 


dS56.65 

64.77 


ikl&02|    IMlX 


<$430l49 
166.98 


»395.95 


Non- 
indus- 
trial 
build- 
ings. 


<  $773. 29 
^566.34 


«74&16 


a  Average  for  255  institutions,  74,480.7  convicts;  2  institutions  were  not  reported. 

^  Average  for  190  Institutions,  48,737.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  35  institutions. 

e  Exi>enditurB  for  each  of  70,394.4  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (4,066.3  were  leased,  and  2  insti- 
tutions, 291  convicts,  were  not  reported),  including  clothing  made  and  used  in  90  institutions. 

d  Expenditure  for  each  of  70,394.4  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  4,086.3  were  leased,  and  2  insti- 
tutions, 291  convicts,  were  not  reported. 

'Average  for  255  institutions,  74,661.1  convicts  (2  institutions  were  not  reported),  Indudmg  alms- 
house in  1  institution  and  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution. 

/Average  for  10  institutions,  3,417.1  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  5  institutions. 

f  Incluoing  clothing  made  and  used  in  35  institutions. 

h  Including  industrial  buildings  in  1  institution. 

i  Average  for  294  institutions,  85,925.8  convicts;  2  institutions  were  not  reported. 

i  Average  for  200  institutions,  52,154.2  convicts,  including  food  raised  and  used  in  40  institutions. 

i  Expenditure  for  each  of  81,650.1  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State  (4,066.3  were  leased,  and  2  insti- 
tutions, 291  convicts,  were  not  reported) ,  including  clothing  made  and  used  in  125  institutions. 

I  Expenditure  for  each  of  81,^.1  convicts  directly  cared  for  by  State;  4,066.3  were  leased  and  2  insti- 
tutions, 291  convicts,  were  not  reported. 

•  Average  for  294  institutions,  85,925.8  convicts  (2  institutions  were  not  reported),  including  alms- 
house in  1  institution  and  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  institution. 

»  Average  for  294  institutions,  85,925.8  convicts  (2  institutions  were  not  reported).  Including  alms- 
house in  1  institution,  almshouse  and  hospital  in  1  inatitution,  and  industrial  buildings  in  1  institu- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OOHVIGT  LABOB  LAWS. 

The  following  compilation  includes  laws  and  amendments  enacted 
by  the  various  legislatures  up  to  and  including  the  regular  sessions  of 
1905.(«) 

The  term  ^* State  convicts"  refers  to  those  convicts  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  in  State  institutions,  and  ^'coimty  convicts" 
to  those  sentenced  to  terms  in  coimty  jails  or  workhoiises.  City 
jails  and  workhouses  were  not  in  general  included  in  the  presentation 
of  statutes,  their  control  being  largely  in  accord  with  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  cities  by  charter,  though  in  some  instances  laws  relating 
thereto  are  given  under  the  heading,  ^'County  convicts."  Laws  gov- 
erning industrial  schools  and  boys'  and  girls'  reformatories  were  like- 
wise omitted,  partly  on  account  of  their  extent,  but  mainly  because 
their  organization  is  almost  exclusively  reformatory  in  its  intent  and 
they  are  therefore  of  but  little  effect  industrially. 

The  notes  with  reference  to  commutations,  paroles,  and  pimish- 
ments  were  made  up  from  data  obtained  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  the  course  of  their  investigations  into  the  subject  of  convict 
labor. 

AT.ABAMA. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  CONVICTrS. 
Criminal  Code — 1897. 

Section  4431.  There  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  a  president  of  Control, 
the  board  of  inspectors,  and  two  otner  inspectors  of  convicts,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  physician,  who,  together  shaU  constitute  the  board  of  inspectors 
of  convicts,  and  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  and 
county  convicts;  the  term  of  office  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  for  two  years, 
and  until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Seo.  4441.  The  board  of  ifispectors  shall  adopt  such  rules,  to  be  approved    Duties    of 
by  the  governor,  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  inhumane  treatment,  or  cruel  board, 
or  excessive  punishment  of  State  ana  county  convicts,  and  also  to  regulate 
the  time  and  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  the  manner  of 
working  them. 

Seo.  4442.  One  of  the  inspectors  shaU  visit  once  in  two  weeks,  and  oftener  Inspection, 
if  required  by  the  governor,  the  several  places  of  confinement  of  aU  convicts; 
and  the  visiting  inspectors  shall  examine  the  food,  clothes,  Quarters,  bedding, 
provisions  made  for  the  sick  and  general  treatment,  and  if  ne  finds  anything 
wrong,  he  shaU  point  out  the  same  to  the  officer  in  chai^  of  the  prison,  and 
immediately  notify  the  president  of  the  board;  and  the  presiaent  of  the 

a  The  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  year  1905  were  not  available  at  the  time 
this  compilation  was  made. 
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board,  and  each  inspector,  sh&U  file  monthly  in  the  office  a  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  him,  and  the  condition  of  the  convicts  at  the  places  visited 
during  the  preceding  month;  but  the  inspectors  shall  not  be  required  to 
visit  county  convicts  hired  in  the  county  where  convicted,  except  when 
worked  in  mines  or  on  raUroads ;  and  each  inspector  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  dischar^  of  his  duties. 
<ffid  Seo.  4487.  Convicts  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  or  to  hard  labor  for 
the  county  shaU  not  be  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  or  on  Tlianksgiving  Day. 

STATE  OONVICrS. 

Criminal  Coos — 1897. 


Wardens,  etc. 


Bmploymfl&t. 


alzteen. 


CSiaplatiL  SscnoN  4451  (as  amended  by  act  No.  1077,  Acts  of  1900-1001).  A  chap- 

lain shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  which  chaplain  shall  in  turn  appoint 
such  assistant  chaplains  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  the  aggregate  renumera- 
tion  of  whom  shaU  not  exceed  the  aggregate  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  The  chaplain  shaU  devote  nis  entire  time  to  moral  improve- 
ment and  religious  instruction  of  the  convicts.  The  term  of  office  snail  be 
for  two  yeare. 

Sec.  4452.  Each  prison  or  camp  ^aU  be  under  the  control  of  a  warden 
and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary,  who  shall  be  employed  and  paid 
by  the  contractor,  and  may  be  dischaiged  at  any  time  by  the  president  of  the 
board;  but  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  guard  or  control  convicts  with- 
out a  license  from  the  president  of  the  board  to  act  in  such  capacity. 

Sec.  4463.  The  State  convicts  shall  be  hired  or  employed  at  such  labor 
and  in  such  places  and  under  such  regulations  within  the  State  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  inspectoro,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
having  in  view  the  end  of  making  the  system  self-sustaining  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  the  humane  treatment  of  tne  convicts. 
Cottviets  onder  Sec.  4474.  All  State  convicts  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shaU  be  separated 
and  worked  apart,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  all  other  convicts,  at  a  place 
to  be  designated  by  the  boara  of  inspectors  as  a  reformatory,  which  shall  be 
managed  under  such  rules  as  the  board  of  inspectors  may  prescribe,  keeping 
in  view  their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  Sucn  reformatory  must 
be  located  on  property  owned  by  the  State.  When  any  convict  confined  in 
the  reformatory  snail  arrive  at  tne  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  shaU  show  by  his 
conduct  that  he  b  not  benefited  by  his  confinement  in  the  reformatory,  he 
may  be  transferred  to  other  employment  at  another  place  in  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  inspectors. 

Sec.  4475.  All  contracts  for  the  hire  of  convicts  shall  be  prepared  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  and  be  executed  m  triplicate, 
each  contractor  signing  each  of  the  triplicates,  as  also  the  president  of  the 
board  of  inspectors,  and  each  of  such  triplicates  must  bear  the  approval  of 
the  governor;  one  of  such  parts  shall  be  retained  by  the  contractor,  one 
shallbe  kept  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  the 
third  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  auditor;  and  each  contract  must  contain 
a  provision  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors  may  tenninate  the 
same  at  any  time  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  the  governor  may 
terminate  the  same  without  assigning  any  reason.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  transmit  to  the  general  assembly  immediately,  if  in  session,  or 
so  soon  thereafter  as  it  may  convene,  printed  copies  of  all  contracts  for  hiring 
out  convicts,  together  witn  copies  of  the  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  such  contracts. 

Sec.  4476  (as  amended  by  act  No.  1081,  Acts  of  1900-1901).  Not  less  than 
twenty  State  or  county  convicts  shall  be  hired  to  any  one  person  or  kept  at 
any  one  prison,  and  none  of  those  hired  to  any  person  must  be  related  to 
him  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  and  they  shall  oe  governed,  worked  and 
guarded  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  for  working  penitentiary 
convicts  outside  the  walls.  But  when  convicts  are  worked  m  the  county 
where  convicted  less  than  twenty  may  be  worked  in  one  place.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  shall  not  apply  to  mining  or  Quarrying  enterprises. 

Sec.  4477.  No  convict  must  be  worked  at  a  different  place  or  occupation 
than  that  expressed  in  the  contract,  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  inspectors,  stating  the  reasons  therefor,^  and  approved  by  the 
governor;  nor  shall  any  convict  be  rehired  or  placed  in  the  keeping  or  control 


Contracts. 


Hiring 


Place  of  work. 
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of  any  other  person  than  the  contractor,  except  upon  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  inspectors,  approved  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  4478.  Convicts  must  be  classed  or  tasked  if  hired  to  work  in  mines, 
and  may  be  if  hired  to  work  elsewhere ;  but  all  hiring  hereafter  made  must  be 
per  capita. 

Seo.  4479.  Convicts  may  be  allowed  to  work  for  themselves  after  the 
performance  of  their  daily  tasks,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  labor  shall  oe 
disposed  of  as  the  board  shall  provide  by  rule. 

Seo.  4482.  The  board  of  inspectors  shaU  provide  female  guards  for  female 
convicts. 

Sec.  4483.  All  convicts  must  be  clothed  during  the  term  of  their  imprison- 
ment in  a  comfortable  manner  in  coarse  and  cheap  clothing  made  in  a  uni- 
form and  peculiar  style  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  other  persons;  the 
number  of  suits,  style  and  material  to  be  determined  by  tne  board  of 
inspectors. 

OEO.  4484.  The  diet  of  the  convicts  in  quantity  and  quality  must  be  such 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  shall  be  sound  and 
wholesome. 

Sec.  4485.  The  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor,  may  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  Bibles  and  other  religious 
and  improving  reading  matter  for  the  convicts,  not  to  exceed  in  cost  five 
hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to 
distribute  the  same  among  the  convicts. 

Sec.  4489.  No  cruel  or  excessive  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any 
convict,  and  no  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind  shall  be  inflicted  except 
as  it  shall  have  been  previously  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  board  of 
inspectors  and  of  which  the  convict  shaU  have  been  notified,  and  such  pun- 
ishment shall  be  inflicted  only  by  the  party  authorized  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  inspectors  to  inflict  it.    And  the  person  authorized  by  the 

President  of  the  board  of  inspectors  to  inflict  punishment  shall  keep  a  well- 
ound  book,  to  be  kno¥m  as  the  **  record  of  punishments,''  in  which  he  shall 
record  all  punishments,  of  whatever  character,  inflicted  on  convicts,  giving 
the  name  of  the  convict  punished,  offense,  date,  character,  and  exact  extent 
or  quantity  of  punishment;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the 
board  to  carefully  examine  this  record  at  least  once  in  each  month.  Any 
false  entry  in  sucn  record,  or  any  failure  to  make  entry  therein,  as  required 
by  this  section,  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  4490.  No  convict  shaU  be  required  to  perform  any  labor  or  task  for 
which  he  has  been  declared  unfit  or  incapable  by  the  physician  inspector; 
nor  must  he  be  confined  in  barracks,  cells  or  compartments  pronounced  by 
the  inspectors  to  be  unhealthy  or  unfit  for  his  accommodation. 

Sec.  4491.  Shackles  and  chains  shall  be  placed  on  and  worn  by  convicts 
only  by  consent  of  an  inspector. 

Sec.  4492.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  inspectors,  or  any  other  person  or 
officer  having  charge  of  the  hiring  of  either  State  or  county  convicts,  to  hire 
any  convict  who  is  not  physically  able  to  perform  such  work  to  be  worked  in 
mines;  and  whenever  a  convict  is  hired  to  be  worked  in  mines,  and  subse- 
quently it  is  made  to  appear  that  such  work  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
convict,  such  convict  must  be  removed  from  such  mines  and  put  to  some 
other  kind  of  hard  labor. 

Sec.  4493.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  work  together,  or  to  confine  in  the 
same  room  or  compartment,  ,any  convict  who  has  been  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor  not  involving  moral  turpitude, 
with  any  convict  sentenced  for  the  commission  of  a  felony;  and  it  snail  be 
unlawful  for  white  and  colored  convicts  to  be  chained  together  or  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep  together;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  chain  together  or  to 
confine  together  in  the  same  room  or  compartment  male  and  female  convicts. 
Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  and  the  board  of  inspectors  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so,  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  keeping  white  and  col- 
ored convicts  at  separate  prisons  and  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  kept  at 
the  same  place. 

Sec.  4495.  No  inspector,  physician  of  convicts.  State,  county,  or  municipal 
officer,  or  any  officer  or  guard  who  has  the  charge,  control,  or  direction  of 
convicts  must  be  in  any  maimer  whatsoever  interested  in  the  work  or  profit 
of  the  labor  of  any  convict,  nor  shall  receive  any  gift,  gratuity,  or  favor  of  a 
valuable  character  from  any  person  interested  in  such  labor. 
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State  official*.  Sec.  4496.  No  officer  of  the  State  shall  accept  from  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion interested  in  convict  labor,  any  employment  nor  n^ceive  any  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered  to  such  person  or  corporation. 

Disabling  In-  Sec.  4497.  ^Vhen  a  convict,  without  fauJt  on  nis  part  and  while  working 
Junes.  ^^^  j^j^  sentence,  receives  personal  injuries  permanently  disabling  him  from 

earning  a  living,  the  board  of  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  make  provision 
for  his  support  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
ei^t  dollars  a  month.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  inspectora  to  insert  a  clause  in  every  contract  of  hiring,  fixing  a 
liability  on  the  contractor  to  the  State  for  any  amount  thus  expended  for  the 
support  of  such  convict  so  disabled  until  the  termination  of  the  contract. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  bar  the  right  of  such  convict  to  bring 
his  action  aeainst  the  contractor  or  other  person  who  may  be  legaUy  liable 
to  him  for  damages  on  account  of  such  injuries. 

Contracts.  Sec.  4498.  The  board  of  inspectors  may,  with  the   approval  of  the  gov- 

f  mor,  make  contracts  for  the  hire  of  the  labor  of  convicts  Dy  the  day,  month, 
or  year,  or  term  of  years,  the  State  in  such  casas  controlling  and  supporting 
the  convicts. 

Persons  pro-  Sec.  4499.  In  no  case  shall  any  convict  be  hired  to  any  person  related  to 
hibited.  sy^h  convict  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  within  the  fifth  degree,  or  to 

any  person  hostile  to  such  convict  or  of  inhumane  disposition. 

Discharge.  §EC.  4500.  Each  convict,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  confinement, 

must  bo  discharged  from  the  penitentiary,  and  must  be  furnished  with  a 
di  cent  suit  of  clothes  and  with  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  reach  his 
destination,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars;  but  if  any  convict  is  sick  at  the  time 
his  term  expires,  he  must  not  be  discharged  except  at  his  own  reijuest.  But 
if  such  convict  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  other  criminal  offense, 
he  must  be  delivered  to  the  proper  sheriff  or  officer  to  answer  such  charge, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
inspectors. 

Convict  farms.  Sec.  4514.  The  board  of  inspectors  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor, cause  to  be  made  such  improvements  on  any  of  tne  land  owned  by  the 
State  as  may  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  convict  system  and  enable  them  to 
work  such  convicts  as  they  may  think  proper  at  farming  or  other  employ- 
ments. 

Industries.  Sec.  4516.  Any  part  of  the  net  income  from  the  hire  or  labor  of  State  con- 

victs may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  be  applied  to  permanent  im- 
{>rovements  or  manufacturing  at  the  prison  at  Speigener's  or  elsewhere, 
ooking  to  the  more  permanent  employment  of  tne  convicts  of  different 
class,  s. 

Rem  i  s  8  i  on  of  Sec.  5459.  The  governor  may,  in  his  discretion,  remit  a  part  of  the  impris- 
sentence.  oniuent  of  a  convict  in  the  penitentiary,  on  the  written  recommendation  of 

the  board  of  inspectors,  to  the  effect  that  such  convict  has  conducted  himself 
in  an  unexceptionable  manner  during  his  imprisonment,  and  that  the  remis- 
sion of  the  remainder  thereof  would  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  inconsistent 
with  the  public  good;  but  no  such  remission  must  be  granted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  inspectors  alone,  unless  the  convict  has  been  imprisoned 
one-third  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  or,  when  sentenced  for 
life,  or  for  more  than  twenty  years,  l^as  served  at  least  seven  ye^rs. 

Deductions  Sec.  5460.  Whenever  the  inspectors  of  convicts  shall  report  to  the  gover- 
from  term.  ^^jj.  ^^^^^  ^j^g  conduct  of  any  convict  in  the  penitentiary,  or  at  hard  laTOr  for 

the  county,  has  been  good  during  any  year  or  years  of  his  imprisonment,  the 
governor  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  a  portion  of  the  sentence  of  such  con- 
vict to  be  deducted  for  each  year  of  good  conduct  as  follows:  From  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  two  months;  from  each  of  the  next  two  years,  three 
months;  from  each  of  the  next  two  years,  four  months;  from  each  of  the 
next  two  years,  five  months,  and  from  each  remaining  year  after  eight 
years,  six  months.  When  the  sentence  is  for  less  than  two  years,  and  not 
less  than  six  months,  such  good  behavior  entitles  the  convict  to  a  pro  rata 
deduction  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  first  two  years;  but  no  deductions 
shall  be  granted  in  any  case  where  the  sentence  is  for  loss  than  six  months. 
But  the  provisions  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  convict  who,  after  hav- 
ing served  a  sentence,  or  a  portion  of  a  sentences  eitfier  in  the  penitentiary  or 
at  hard  labor  for  the  county,  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  of  a  misde* 
meanor  involving  moral  turpitude;  nor  to  any  convict  who  escapes,  or 
atti-mpts  to  escape,  subsequent  to  February  12,  1891. 
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Sec.  5461.  Tho  governor  may,  whenever  he  thinks  best,  authorize  and     Parole, 
direct  the  dischar^  of  any  convict  from  custodv  and  suspend  the  sentence 
of  such  convict  without  granting  a  pardon,  ana  prescribe  the  terms  upon 
which  a  convict  so  paroled  shall  nave  his  sentence  suspended. 

Sec.  5462.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  convict  to  observe  the  conditions  of    Violation, 
his  parole,  to  oe  determined  by  the  governor,  the  governor  shall  have 
authority  to  direct  the  rearrest  and  return  of  such  convict  to  custody,  and 
thereupon  said  convict  shall  be  required  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the 
court  as  though  no  parole  had  been  granted  him. 

Acts  of  1903. 

Act  No.  73. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  convict  inspectors,  with  the  ^proval  of  the  MlxiixigcoaL 
governor,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  employ  any  male  convicts, 
suited  physicaUy  to  such  work,  in  the  mining  of  coal,  upon  lands  acquired 
by  the  State  by  lease  or  otherwise,  for  and  on  account  oi  the  State,  and  the 
same  authority  to  hire  convicts  to  coal  operators,  upon  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

COUNTY  CX)NVICTS. 
Criminal  Code — 1897. 

Section  4520.  All  laws  of  the  State  and  rules  of  the  board  of  inspectors  Laws  as  to 
in  regard  to  State  convicts  shall  apply  also  to  county  convicts  as  far  as^^*®  oonvicta 
applicable,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  *^^  ^' 

Sec.  4521.  Hard  labor  for  the  county  shall  be  under  the  superintend-  Control, 
ence  and  control  of  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  or  board  of  revenue, 
who  shall  determine  in  what  manner  and  on  what  particular  works  the 
labor  shaU  be  performed ;  and  all  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the 
county  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  court  of  county  com- 
missioners, or  board  of  revenue,  when  worked  or  hired  in  the  county  where 
convicted,  but  otherwise  they  are  to  be  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  convicts. 

Sec.  4522.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  or  Maintenance, 
board  of  revenue,  to  make  provision  out  of  the  county  treasuiy  for  suitable  employment^etc! 
food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicine  and  medical  attention,  for  such  of  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  as  are  not  let  to  hire  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  from  time  to  time  give  directions,  gen- 
eral or  special,  for  the  employment  of  such  convicts,  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  the  county,  as  are  ordered  to  labor  on  the  public  works  of  the 
county. 

Sec.  4525.  When  convicts  are  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county.  Inspection, 
and  hired  out  by  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  inspectors  of  State  convicts  to  visit  such  convicts  whenever  they  shall 
deem  it  necessary;  and  they  shall  rigidly  scrutinize  and  inquire  into  the 
treatment  and  management  of  such  convicts,  and  shall  report  to  the  judge 
of  probate,  in  writing,  the  condition  and  treatment  of  such  convicts.  No 
contract  shall  be  made  by  such  court  for  hiring  county  convicts,  without  a 
stipulation  therein  that  the  contract  shall  end  if  the  bond,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  jud^  of  probate,  becomes  insufficient,  or  if  anv  convict  is  treated 
cruelly  or  inhumanly  by  the  hirer  or  his  employees.  Whenever  the  board 
of  inspectors  shall  notify  the  governor  that  convicts  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  the  county  should  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  they  are  at  labor,  or  from  the  control  of  the  person  who  has  them 
hired,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  order  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  where 
said  convicts  were  convicted,  to  remove  them  irom  such  place,  or  to  annul 
such  contract,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  any  judge  of  probate  negle<'ting 
or  refusing  to  obey  such  order  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal 
from  office,  as  provided  for  in  other  cases;  and  when  in  any  case  the  con- 
tract is  annulled,  or  the  convicts  removed  under  this  section,  they  may  be 
kept  in  any  jail  in  the  State  until  they  can  be  hired  out  again  or  disposed 
of  m  some  other  legal  manner. 

Sec.  4526.  The  court  of  county  commissioners  or  board  of  revenue  of    Inspector, 
each  county,  the  convicts  of  which  are  hired  within  the  county  and  not 
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en^a^d  in  mining,  shall  designate  one  of  their  number,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  to  visit  and  inspect  such  convicts  once  a  month.  The  per- 
son designated  shall  make  monthly  reports  of  the  treatment  of  such  con- 
victs to  the  president  of  the  lioara  of  inspectors  and  shall  receive 
such  compensation,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  court  of  county  commissioners  or  board  of  revenue. 

Persons  pro-  Seo.  4527.  No  person  sentenced  to  hard  labor  shall  be  hired  to  any  per- 
hiblted.  son  related  to  him  by  consaxiguinity  or  affinity,  or  who  is  unfriendly  to  him, 

or  who  has  not  a  proper  prison,  or  immediately  will  prepare  one  for  the 
confinement  of  such  convict  at  night,  or  when  not  at  work,  wherein  he 
must  be  kept  confined  at  such  time.  But  in  case  of  a  convict  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  hired  in  the  county  where  convicted,  the  hirer  shall 
not  be  required  to  keep  such  convict  confined  or  attended  by  a  l^ard, 
unless  so  reauired  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  incor- 
porated in  tne  contract  of  hiring. 

Work  on  high-  Sec.  4528.  Whenever  the  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenues  of  a 
▼Ays.  county  deem  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  county  to  use  the  county 

convicts  in  building,  repairing  and  working  the  public  roads  of  the  county, 
they  may  so  work  them  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  inspectors,  which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State  for 
working  county  convicts  on  the  public  roads. 

Public  works.  Sec.  4529.  Hard  labor  for  the  county  includes  labor  on  the  public  roads, 
public  bridges,  and  other  public  works  in  the  county;  and  authorizes  the 
letting  of  such  convicts  to  hire  to  labor  anywhere  within  the  State,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  or  board  of  revenue. 

Female  con-  Sec.  4530.  No  woman  convicted  of  a  public  offense  shall  be  required  to 
vlcts.  work  as  a  laborer  on  any  public  highway  in  this  State. 

Sec.  4532.  Whenever  any  convict  is  sentenced  by  the  court  and  required 
to  do  hard  labor  for  the  county,  an  additional  sentence  not  to  exceed  ten 

Costs.  months  in  any  case  for  the  payment  of  costs  of  conviction  may  be  imposed; 

AUowanoo  for  and  the  court  must  determine  the  time  required  to  work  out  such  costs  at 
^^^'  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  day.    The  costs  of  conviction  of  county  convicts 

shall  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  State  convicts. 

Convicts  under  Sec.  4533.  County  convicts  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  sentenced 
sixteen.  to  a  term  in  the  reformatory  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  or  to  hard  labor 

for  the  county,  in  the  discretion  of  the  presiding  judge;  and  in  such  event 
the  costs  of  conviction,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
convict  fund  as  provided  in  cases  of  sentence  to  the  penitentiary. 

Contracts.  Sec.  4534.  Every  c-ontract  for  the  hire  of  county  convicts  must  express 

the  kind  of  labor,  and  the  place  at  which  it  is  to  be  performed;  and  such 
convict  must  be  restricted  to  such  place  and  labor,  which  must  not  be 
changed  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  court  of  county  commis- 
sioners; and  county  convicts  can  only  be  sublet  or  rehired  in  the  same 
manner. 

Who  may  Sec.  4535.  Should  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  or  board  of  rev- 
™*^^®-  enue,  determine  to  let  convicts,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  hire,  they  may  do 

so  by  themselves,  or  by  some  member  of  their  body,  or  other  person  to  be 
appointed  by  them. 

Contracts.  Sec.  4536.  The  contract  of  hiring  shall  be  secured  by  bond  in  writing. 

In  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  agreed  on  for  hire,  payable  to  the  county, 
with  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  and  conditioned  to  pajr  the  amount 
of  hire  agreed  on,  and  also  to  furnish  the  convict  with  a  sufficiency  of  good 
and  wholesome  food,  and  with  medicine  and  medical  attention  when  nec- 
essary, and  to  treat  the  convict  humanely;  and  said  contract  may  be  for 
one  or  more  years;  and  if  the  hiring  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  months, 
or  if  the  condition  and  comfort  of  the  convict  require  it,  the  hirer  may  also 
be  required  to  furnish  to  the  convict  specified  clothing,  which  shall  also  be 
expressed  in  the  bond.  The  attorney-general  shall  prepare  a  form  of  con- 
tract and  bond,  which  shall  be  furnbhed  to  the  judge  of  probate  of  each 
county  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  which  shall  be  used  in 
all  cases  of  the  hiring  of  county  convicts. 

Superintend-  Sec.  4538.  Shoula  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  or  board  of  rcve- 
cnt  of  public  nue,  determine  to  employ  persons  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county, 
works.  Qj.  ^jjy  pj^j.^  ^jf  them,  in  work  on  the  public  roads,  public  bridges,  or  other 

public  works  of  the  county,  then  they  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  when  his  succes- 
sor is  Qualined:  and  who  shall  receive  for  his  services  such  compensation 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  or  board  of  revenue. 
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Sbo.  4544.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  who  has  in  his  possession  Dlacfaaige. 
or  under  his  control,  any  State  or  county  convict,  to  dischai^ge  such  con- 
vict at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  penal  servitude,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  transportation  to  the  county  seat  of  the  county  in  which  such  convict 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  And  he  shall  also  furnish  to  such  convict 
one  good  suit  of  clothes  and  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each  estimated  day's  travel 
from  the  place  where  he  is  discharged  to  his  destination,  and  one  hat  and 
pair  of  shoes.  But  if  such  convict  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  any 
other  criminal  offense  he  must  be  delivered  to  the  proper  sheriff  or  officer, 
to  answer  such  chaige,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pie- 
scribed  by  the  board  of  inspectors. 

Acts  or  1908. 

Act  No.  Jfl9. 

Section  8.  *  *  *  The  courts  of  county  commissionerB  of  the  sev-  Work  on  high- 
end  counties  of  the  State,  and  similar  courts  of  like  jurisdiction,  by  what-  wayi. 
ever  name  designated,  are  hereby  authorized  in  their  discretion  to  work 
the  public  roads  of  their  respective  counties  by  the  labor  of  county  convicts, 
and  for  this  purpose  may  employ  the  county  convicts  of  their  respective 
counties  or  hire  the  county  convicts  of  other  counties  at  such  sums  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  not  in  conflict  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  State  relative  to  the  proper  caie  and  control  of  such 
convicts. 

ABIZOKA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Civil  Codb--1901. 

SscnoN  3563.  The  eovemor  and  auditor  of  the  Territoiy  and  one  citizen  OootroL 
who  shall  be  appointea  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  fidiall  be  ex  officio 
secretaiy,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  control,  who  shall  have  full  char^  of 
all  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  that  now  exist  in  the  Ter- 
ritory or  that  may  hereafter  be  created,    *    *    * 

Sec.  3576.  The  siiperintendent  of  the  Territorial  prison  shall  appoint  nhi^piaitta, 
two  chaplains  of  different  reli^ous  belief  (one  of  whom  shall  speak  the 
Spanish  language)  to  the  Temtorial  prison,  who  shall  hold  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  superintendent,  and  shall  give  as  much  of  their  time  as 
the  condition  and  employment  of  the  convicts  will  reasonably  justify  in 
giving  them  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  who  shall,  at  all  times, 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  the  necessary^  labor  of  the  con- 
victs or  the  safety  of  the  prison  does  not  render  it  impracticable,  have  access 
to  the  convicts  for  that  purpose. 

Said  chaplains  shall  hold  services  at  the  Territorial  prison  at  least  twice 
in  each  month. 

Seo.  3578.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  or  be  employed  In    Contract  or  a, 
the  prison  on  behalf  of  the  Territory,  who  is  a  contractor  or  the  agent  or  J^jj^^J**^  ^  ** 
employee  of  a  contractor,  or  who  is  interested,  directly  or  incUrectly,  in  any 
business  carried  on  therein ;    »    ♦    * 

Seo.  3580.  No  officer  or  employee  shall  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,    of&oers  not  to 
any  compensation  for  his  services  other  than  that  prescribed  by  the  board  receive  oompen- 
of  control,  nor  shall  he  receive  any  compensation  whatever,  directly  or  JJiJ^iST*™  ^^' 
indirectly,  for  any  act  or  service  which  he  may  do  or  perform  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  contractor  or  agent  or  employee  of  a  contractor.    *    *    * 

Sec.  3581.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Territory,  or  contractor  or    oifts. 
employee  of  a  contractor  shall  witnout  permission  of  tne  board  of  control, 
make  any  gift  or  present  to  a  convict  or  receive  any  from  a  convict,  or  have 
any  barter  or  dealings  with  a  prisoner.     *    »    * 

Sec.  3582.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  prison  shall  be  Interested,    Interostinoon- 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  or  purchase  made  or  authorized  to  be  tracts, 
made  by  any  one  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  prison. 

Sec.  3589.  The  board  of  control  shall  require  of  every  able-bodied  con-    Labor, 
vlct  as  many  hours  of  faithful  labor  in  each  and  eveiy  day,  during  his  teim 
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of  imprisonment,  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
prison,  and  every  convict  faitnfully  performing  such  labor  and  being  in  all 
respects  obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  if  unable  to  work,  yet 
Ded  not  ions  faithful  and  obedient,  shall  be  aUowed  from  his  term  a  deduction  of  two 


from  term. 


Parole. 


Discharge. 


months  in  each  of  the  first  two  years;  four  months  in  each  of  the  next  two 
years  and  five  months  in  each  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  term:  *  *  * 
Sec.  3500  (as  amended  by  act  No.  55,  Acts  of  1903).  The  governor  of 
this  Territory  shall  have  the  power  and  he  is  hereby  authoriz^  upon  the 
reconmiendation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Territorial  prison  the  Terri- 
torial auditor  and  the  citizen  member  of  the  board  of  control  to  order  and 
direct  that  any  convict  who  is  now  or  who  may  hereafter  be  convicted  of 
any  crime  and  imprisoned  in  the  Territorial  prison  and  who  shall  have 
served  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  sentence,  may  go  upon  parole  outside 
of  said  prison,  subject,  however,  to  be  taken  at  any  time  and  returned  to 
the  inside  of  said  prison  as  hereinafter  provided. 

This  section  shaU  not  apply  to  convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

Conditions.  Sec.  3501.  The  gjovernor  shall  make  and  specify  the  terms  of  such  parole, 

and  may  at  any  time  order  that  such  convict  on  parole  be  arrested  and 
returned  to  the  Territorial  prison  and  imprisoned  therein,    *    *    * 

Violation.  Sec.  3593.  If  a  convict,  while  out  on  parole,  shall  violate  any  of  the 

terms  of  his  parole,  or  shall  be  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor  or  felony 
while  out  on  such  parole,  the  time  he  shall  have  been  out  on  parole  shall 
not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced^ 

Seo.  3505.  Every  prisoner  when  he  leaves  the  prison  shall  have  returned 
everything  of  yalue  taken  from  him  when  entering  on  his  term  of  confine- 
ment, and  likewise  all  money  at  that  time  received  and  not  disposed  of  by 
him,  and  all  such  other  further  sums  as  may  be  earned  by  hun,  or  from 
eifts  or  otherwise  from  any  source;  he  shall  furthermore  be  furnished  with 
nve  dollars  in  cash  and  a  suit  of  clothes  not  to  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars,  and  further  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  half-fare  untrans- 
ferable ticket  on  any  railroad  adjacent  to  the  place  of  discharge  for  any 
continuous  distance,  aot  to  exceed  three  hundred  miles  in  any  direction, 
and  if  said  ticket  is  not  availed  of  within  three  days  of  the  date  of  discharge, 
unless  in  case  of  inability  caused  by  illness,  the  same  shall  be  void. 

Permi88i0n  as     Sec.  3596.  At  any  time  within  three  months  prior  to  the  coming  di»- 
to^halr      and  charge  of  any  prisoner  in  confinement,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  allow  his 
hair,  beard  and  mustache  to  grow  if  he  so  elects. 

Note  .—The  prison  rules  authorize  as  punishments  the  use  of  the  dark  cell,  solitary 
oonflnement,  a  broad-and-water  diet,  and  forfeiture  of  good  time. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Civil  Code— 1901. 

Sentence  to  la-  SEcnoN  1195.  When  any  person  shaU  be  lawfuUy  sentenced  for  a  misde- 
Mf.  meaner  by  any  district  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  to  serve  a  certain  num- 

ber of  days  in  any  county  jail  of  this  Territory,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
the  court  awarding  such  sentence  to  incorporate  therein  a  provision  that 
the  person  so  sentepced  shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  during  the  term  of  such 
sentence,  or  for  any  specified  portion  thereof,  as  may  be  adjudged  by  said 
court. 

Employment.  ^Ec.  1196.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  said  several  iails  within 
said  Territory,  when  any  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
therein,  and  any  mode  oi  labor  shall  be  provided,  to  cause  such  prisoner  to 

Sunday.  be  kept  constantly  employed  during  every  day,  Sunday  excepted,  and 

when  such  prisoner  is  oischai^ed,  to  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
such  labor,  and  in  all  such  cases  it  shall  oe  lawful  for  said  custodian  of  said 
prisoner,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county  in 
which  such  jail  may  be  situated,  to  provide  labor  for  such  prisoners,  if  they 
deem  it  expedient  and  profitable  to  do  so,  either  inside  of  said  jail  or  out- 
side of  its  limits. 

Public  works.  Sec.  1197.  The  several  keepers  of  said  jails  shall  respectively  have  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  county,  from  time  to 
time  to  cause  such  of  the  prisoners  under  their  charge  as  are  capable  of  hard 
labor,  to  be  employed  on  any  of  the  public  avenues,  streets,  highways  or 
other  works,  where  the  same  will  not  conflict  in  any  manner  or  form  with 
free  labor,  in  the  county  in  which  such  prisoners  shall  be  confined. 
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Sec.  1198.  In  an^  case  tried  before  a  jastioe  of  the  peace  of  any  precinct,  Work  on  high- 
and  the  party  so  tned  and  convicted  for  a  petit  offense  and  sentence  aven  ^^y** 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  court,  ana  pro- 
vided the  party  so  convicted  is  in  a  precinct  having  a  subcounty  jail  or 
calaboose,  it  snail  be  lawful  for  such  party  so  convicted  to  be  employed 
upon  the  highways,'  public  roads  or  streets  or  avenues  of  the  precmct  in 
wnich  the  offense  was  committed.  • 

Sec.  1199.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  road  overseers  of  this  Territory  to  Road  o  v  e  r  - 
receive  and  work  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  as  heretofore  provided,  Mers. 
and  ordered  to  be  employed  by  tbe  board  of  supervisors  of  their  respective 
counties,  and  such  overseers  are  hereby  made  special  constables  to  regulate 
and  control  suchprisoners  so  turned  over  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  Provided,  lliat  such  overseers  shall  not  receive  any  adoitional  com- 
pensation to  that  which  they  receive  as  road  overseers  when  woricing  such 
prisoners. 

See.  1200.  When  any  such   prisoners  shall  be  worited  under  and  by    Duty  of  over- 
authority  of  the  preceaing  section,  he  or  they  shall  be  in  the  legal  care  and  b^^- 
custody  of  the  road  overseer;  and  such  road  overseer  shall  weU  and  securely 
keep  him  or  them,  and  such  prisoner  or  prisoners  shall  be  subject  to  sucn 
regulations  as  the  keepers  legally  chai^ged  with  their  custody  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

Sec.  1201.  Whenever  any  prisoner  who  shall  be  sentenced  by  any  of  the    Allowanoe  for 
courts  aforesaid  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  be  committed  until  paid,  shall  be^^^^* 
employed  at  hard  labor,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  he  shall  be 
allowed  the  sum  of  one  doUar  for  each  day's  labor,  to  be  credited  on  such 
fine,  and  when  he  shall  have  earned  the  amount  of  such  fine  he  shall  be 
discharged. 

▲BXANSAS. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Digest  of  Statutes — 1904. 

Section  5852.  Hereafter  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  manaee-    ControL 
ment  of  the  Arkansas  penitentiary  shall  consist  of  the  auditor,  who  shall  oe 
president  thereof;  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  commissioner  of  mines, 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  attorney-general  and  governor. 

Sec.  5855.  The  said  bocrd  shall  have  the  general  management  and  con-  Duties  of 
trol  of  the  State  penitentiary,  and  all  convicts  sentenced  to  said  peniten-  ^^o^i^* 
tiary,  whether  witnin  or  without  the  walls  thereof.  *  .  *  *  It  shall  have 
power  to  purchase  or  cause  to  be  purchased  with  such  funds  as  may  be  at 
Its  disposal,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  any  lands,  buildings,  macninery, 
live  stock  and  tools  necessary  for  the  use,  preservation  and  operation  of  the 
penitentiary,  to  the  end  that  the  largest  number  of  convicts  that  can  be 
comfortably  accommodated  and  be  made  self-supporting  may  be  confined 
therein;  and  until  adeauate  provisions  be  made  oy  the  ^neral  assembly 
for  the  confinement  and  employment  of  all  convicts  within  the  walls,  said 
board  shall  cause  to  be  employed  the  excess  of  convicts  at  labor  outside  the 
walls,  either  under  the  contract  or  State  account  system,  under  such  regu- 
lations, conditions  and  restrictions  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State  and  the  convicts;  and  said  board  is  hereby  empowered  and 
authorized  to  purchase  or  lease  and  eouip  a  farm  or  farms  upon  which  to 
work  State  convicts,  and  to  pay  for  ttie  same  out  of  the  labor  or  product 
of  the  labor  of  any  of  the  convicts,  or  they  may  select  any  lands  of  the  State, 
and  clear  and  improve  and  establish  a  larm  on  same  of  sufficient  area  to 
ernploy  all  convicts  who  are  able  to  work  in  cultivating  same.     *    *    * 

Sec.  5856.  The  system  of  labor  for  convicts  shall  be  the  State  account  Labor  aystems. 
system,  or  contract  system,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  as  shall  in 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  commissioners  be  deemed  for  the  best  inteiv 
est  of  the  State;  but  no  contract  shaU  be  let  for  any  of  such  convict  labor, 
if  equally  remunerative  employment  can  be  furnished  by  the  State  and 
worked  on  State  account.  The  said  board  shall  not  make  or  approve  any 
contract  for  the  lease  of  the  penitentiary  and  convicts,  or  either  of  them, 
nor  shall  any  contract  ever  be  made  by  which  the  control  of  the  convicts, 
except  as  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor,  shall  pass  from  the  State  or  its 
officers,  and  the  State  shall  never  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  direct  how,  at 
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any  and  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  its  oonyicts  shall  be  lodgedi 
fed,  clothed,  guarded,  worked  and  treated,  and  the  management  and  dis- 
cipline of  convicts  shall,  in  all  cases,  remain  under  control  of  the  State,  and 
officers  employed  and  paid  by  the  State. 

Indostrles.  Sisc.  585/.  The  boara  shall  establish  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary 

such  industries  as  they  may  deem  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
'and  that  they  may  have  money  to  establish,  that  can  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose. They  shall  have  such  mdustries  established  therein  as  will  furnish 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  with  such  articles  as  are  necessary 
to  be  used  in  such  institutions,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  or  superintendent 
of  such  charitable  institutions  shall  make  requisitions  upon  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  penitentiary  for  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  by 
their  institutions,  and  if  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  can  be  furnished  by  the 
penitentiary  officials  they  shaU  be  purchased  therefrom  at  the  market  yalue 
of  such  articles. 

ICiningooal.  Sec.  5858.  The  board  of  commLssioners  are  authorized  to  haye  opened 
on  any  coal  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  that  haye  been  set  aside  and  with- 
drawn from  sale  by  the  goyemor,  a  coal  mine  to  be  operated  by  conyict 
labor  on  the  State  account  S3rstem,  if  the  same  can  in  their  judgment  be 
done  profitably.  And  when  such  coal  mine  is  opened  and  in  operation,  all 
the  coal  needed  for  the  seyeral  State  departments  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  State  shall  be  furnished  therefrom,  and  the  penitentiary  system 
shall  be  given  credit  for  aU  such  coal  furnished  at  the  market  price  of  such 
coal,  and  the  same  shall  be  charged  to  the  several  departments  and  institu- 
tions using  the  same. 

Bnrplas  ooal.  Sec.  5860.  The  coal  so  mined,  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  by  the 
several  departments  and  institutions  of  the  State,  shall  be  sold  by  the  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  penitentiary  under  such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
board. 
Jjabor  In  mines.  Sec.  5861.  No  convict  shall  be  worked  in  any  coal  mine  until  he  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  pronounced  by  the  penitentiary  physician 
to  be  physically  able  to  perform  such  labor:  Proviaed,  No  convict  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  worked  in  any  coal  mine. 

Clearing  lands.  Sec:  5862.  The  board  of  commissioners  are  authorized  to  take  any  tim- 
bered lands  belonmng  to  the  State,  and  the  same  shall,  when  so  taken,  be 
withdrawn  from  s^e  by  the  governor,  and  have  convicts  employed  thereon 
at  cutting  the  timber,  clearing  and  fencing  the  same;  the  tunl)er  cut  from 
such  land  shall  be  sold  by  the  financial  agent,  or  may  be  brou^t  to  the 

grison  walls,  and  may  be  manufactured  into  stove  wood  or  other  articles,  to 
e  sold  or  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  deem  most  profit- 
able. Such  lands,  when  so  cleared  and  fenced,  may  be  farmed  with  con- 
victs or  may  again  be  put  upon  the  tnaiket  by  the  commissioner  of  State 
lands,  at  such  price  as  the  board  may  recommend.  The  board  is  also 
authorized  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  not  more  than  eighty  acres,  upon 
which  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  granite  or  other  good  building  stone 
and  have  convicts  employed  thereon  at  Quarrying,  cutting  and  otherwise 
preparing  it  for  use  and  the  same  to  be  sola  or  disposed  of  as  the  board  may 
direct,  if  in  their  judgment  it  can  be  done  profitably. 

Work  on  blgh-  Sec.  5873.  The  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  may  in  his  judgment 
'WBjB.  m^^  1^^  such  times  as  such  convicts  are  not  occupied  in  miaking  and  gather- 

ing crops,  or  otherwise  employed  in  work  for  the  State,  oraer  the  roads 
leading  to  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  several  camps  now  occupied 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  occupied  by  said  convicts,  worked  and  repaired 
by  said  convicts:  Provided:  That  nothing  in  this  act  will  require  State  con- 
victs to  work  said  roads  for  a  greater  number  of  days  for  each  man  than  is 
now  allowed  by  law  for  the  regular  road  hands:  Am  provided  further,  That 
nothins  in  this  act  shaU  repeal  any  law  which  requires  the  regular  road  hands 
to  work  said  roads. 

Chaplain.  Sec.  5892.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  chaplain  for  the  penitentiary  who 

shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  and  until  nis  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified.  The  chaplain  shall  hold  religious  services  in  the  prison  chapel 
at  least  once  in  each  week.  He  shall  hold  such  other  services  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent  and  himself  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
convicts,  which  will  not  interfere  with  their  labor. 

Dnttea.  Sec.  5803.  He  shall  have  chai^  of  the  prison  libraiy,  and  shall  issue  the 

books  thereof  to  the  convicts  under  such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
board.  He  may  establish  a  night-school  for  the  young  convicts,  and  shall 
instruct  them  in  such  studies  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  boara. 
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Sec.  5899.  The  convicts,  now  or  hereafter  confined  in  said  penitentiary,     Labor  In  Little 
shall  not  be  worked  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  Rock, 
except  on  public  improvements  and  buildings  and  grounds  owned  by  the 
State,  nor  elsewhere,  without  the  walls  of  said  penitentiary,  unless  under    Guards, 
good  and  suflBcient  guard,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  same,  nor  longer    Hours  of  labor, 
than  ten  hours  each  working-day. 

Ssc.  5904.  To  encourage  convicts  confined  in  the  penitontiaifr  to  con-  Deductions 
duct  themselves  with  industry  and  propriety,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the'^o™*®""- 
governor,  whenever  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  keepers,  that  the 
conduct  of  a  prisoner  has  oeen  exemplary  and  unexceptional  for  one  whole 
year  together,  to  conmiute  such  prisoner's  term  of  confinement  to  the 
extent  of  one  month  for  the  first  year,  and  for  the  second  year  to  the  extent 
of  two  months,  and  for  the  third  year  three  months,  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  to  the  extent  of  three  months,  until  the  tenth  year,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  thereafter,  the  commutation  shall  be  six  months,  and  the  said 
commutation  shall  be  cumulative,  except  as  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  5918.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  the  superintendent  to  hire  out  either    Domestic  serv- 
male  or  female  convicts  as  domestic  servants  to  any  person  outside  the^^« 
prison  walls. 

Sec.  5920.  The  convicts  shall  be  clothed  in  uniform  prescribed  by  the  Clothing  and 
board,  and  shall  receive  the  allowance  of  food  prescribed  dv  the  rules;  con-'°*^^* 
victs  under  the  care  of  the  physician  shall  be  aUowed  such  diet  as  he  may 
direct.  The  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  convicts  shall  be  of  coarse  mate- 
rial, and  they  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food, 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  board;  and  they  may  be  furnished 
with  tobacco  not  exceeding  one  pound  to  each  convict  per  month. 

Sec.  5923.  The  board  shall  prescribe  the  mode  and  extent  of  punishments  Punishment, 
to  be  inflicted  on  convicts  for  the  violation  of  the  prison  rules,  and  any 
superintendent,  subordinate  ofiScer  or  guard  having  in  his  charge  any  con- 
victs, who  shall  himself,  or  who  shall  cause  any  other  person  to  indict  on 
any  convict  an^  greater  or  more  severe  punishment  than  is  prescribed  by 
said  board,  said  superintendent,  subordinate  ofiicer  or  guard  shall  w 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years;  and  if  death 
ensues  from  said  punishment,  he  and  his  aiders  and  abettors  shall  be  guilty 
of  murder  or  mazislaughter  as  the  case  may  be. 

Note.— Whipping  Is  authorized. 

Sec.  5925.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  penitentiary,  the  board  included,    Interest  In  con- 
shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  for  convict  labor,  tracts. 
Any  one  violatmg  this  provision  shall  be  deemed  ^Ity  of  a  felony,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not 
ess  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Acts  of  1905. 

Act  Xo.  13J^, 

Section  1.  ♦  *  *  In  the  matter  of  soiling  or  disposing  of  the  products  Sale  of  goods, 
of  penitentiary  labor,  the  said  [penitentiary]  board  is  vested  with  exclusive 
authority  to  effect  sales,  which  shall  bo  done  only  after  the  quality  and 
character  of  products  to  be  sold  has  been  made  known  to  the  board, 
and  a  thorough  ascertainment  of  its  market  value  has  been  found  and 
declared  by  the  board,  and  the  proposed  purchaser  definitely  known,  when 
the  board  shall  manifest  its  approval  of  tlie  sale  by  an  order  entered  upon 
its  records  setting  out  the  terms  of  the  proposed  sale.     *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  2.  The  hiring  of  convicts  shall  bo  subject  to  the  approval  of  said     Hiring    c  o  n- 
board,  which  said  approval  shall  be  indorsed  upon  any  wntten  contract  victs. 
made,  and  also  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  ooard,  and  also  a  dejBxute 
statement  of  the  terms  of  any  such  contract  entered  upon  the  records  of 
said  board,     *    ♦     * 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the     Effect  «»f  stat- 
validity  of  any  existing  contract  for  the  hire  of  contract  [convict]  labor,  but  uto. 
its  effect  shall  not  bo  to  add  validity  thereto  in  any  particular  where  defec- 
tive now. 
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COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Digest  of  Statutes — 1904. 

Sentence  to  la-  SECTION  1047.  AD  persons  so  sentenced  [to  imprisonment  for  any  crime 
cognizable  before  justices  of  the  peace]  shall  be  compelled  to  labor  on  the 
farm  or  lands  on  which  said  house  of  correction  shall  be  situated,  in  such 
manner  £  is  hereinafter  provided  and  for  the  term  of  their  imprisonment. 

Superint  e  n  d  •  Sec.  1048.  The  county  court  shall  appoint  a  discreet  person,  who  shall  be 
^*-  a  qualified  elector  of  this  State,  and  ^iio  diall  be  known  as  superintendent 

of  the  house  of  correction.     *    ♦     ♦ 

Rules,  etc.  Sec.  1051.  The  county  court  shall  from  time  to  time,  with  the  advice  of 

said  superintendent,  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  prisoners  in  said  house  of  correction,  and  for  the  discipline  and  control 
of  tiie  labor  of  said  prisoners,  as  it  shall  deem  most  expeaient  and  whole- 
some. 

Emploj-ment.  Sec.  1053.  Prisoners  in  said  house  of  correction  shall  labor  for  sach  num- 
l>er  of  hours  each  day  as  the  court  may  determine,  and  said  prisoners  shall 
be  compelled  to  perform  any  and  all  such  labors  as  pertain  to  the  clearing, 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  garden,  or  to  mechanical 
pursuits. 

Lease  of  house  Sec.  1058.  If  any  person  qualified  for  superintendent  shall  propose  to 
of  correction.       tjje  county  court  in  writing  to  take  charge  oi  said  house  of  correction  and 

the  farm  and  land  thereto  attached,  and  shall  be  the  lowest  bidder  for  such 
auperintendency  and  the  farm  and  land  thereto  attached,  and  shall  agree  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  clothing,  food  and  medical  aid  necessary  for  the  prisoners, 
and  to  keep  said  house  and  farm  in  repair,  and  shall  enter  into  such  further 
agreement  and  bonds  as  the  county  court  shall  require,  then,  and  in  that 
event,  the  said  court  may  let  out  said  farm  and  house  of  correction  to  such 
person  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  at  any  one  time,  and  said  person 
so  agreeing  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  to  his  own  use  and  benefit  all  products 
of  the  labor  of  any  and  all  prisoners  therein. 

Contractor  to  Sec.  1059.  Any  person  agreeing  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section 
S'rft"^  r  i  n  t e  n-  g}^g^\\  ]yQ  Juiown  as  the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  correction. 

Working  out  Sec.  1066.  Any  person  who  may  be  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor  or 
fines  and  costs,     pctt}'  offense  in  anv  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  and  w^ho  shaU  be  committed 

to  jail  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  fines  and  costs  adjudged  against  him, 
shall  be  required  to  dLschargjc  such  fines  and  costs  by  manual  larwr  in  any 
manual-labor  workhou?e,  or  any  farm  attached  thereto,  or  any  road,  bridge 
or  other  public  work  in  the  county  where  the  conviction  and  committal 
wore  had. 

Skilled  labor-  Sec.  1067.  If  any  person  so  convicted  be  an  artisan  or  mechanic,  and 
^^^'  be  put  to  lalx)r  in  any  manual-labor  workhouse,  or  on  any  bridge  or  other 

public  improvement,  he  shall  l)e  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
such  labor;  but  such  compensation  shall  not  be  paid  to  said  artisan  or 
mechanic. 

Hiring.  Sec.  1068.  Sections  1060  and  1067  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 

the  employment  of  said  county  convicts  on  other  than  public  works,  but 
•  it  shall  be  lawful  to  hire  out  such  persons  to  any  individual,  company  or 
corporation. 

Judgment.  Sec.  1069.  When  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor 

under  the  laws  of  this  State  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the 
court  shall  render  judgment  against  the  person  so  convicte<l,  which  judg- 
ment shall  direct  that  the  person  convicted  be  put  to  labor  in  any  manual- 
labor  workhouse,  or  on  any  bridge  or  other  public  improvement,  or  that 
the  person  be  hired  out  to  some  person  as  hereinafter  provided,  until  the 

Limit.  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  day  for  each  seventy-five 

cents  of  the  fine  and  costs. 

Allowance  for  Sec.  1072.  *  *  ♦  In  eve rv  instance,  the  county  convict  shall  rcc^'ive 
^^^^<^T.  full  credit  for  the  amount  of  his  labor,  to  be  entered  and  coui;ted  in  di.s- 

charge  of  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged  against  him,  and  whenever  his  earn- 
ings shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged  against 
him  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Convicts  to  be  Sec.  1075.  No  county  convict  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  public 
kpi)t  saffly,  etc.  work  or  improvement  whatever  where  there  may  be  danger  of  his  escape, 

nor  shall  he  be  compelled  to  lal)or  at  any  kind  of  business  or  in  any  avo- 
cation that  would  tend  to  impair  his  health  or  strength. 
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Sec.  1076.  All  persons  hiring  convicts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act    Duties  of  con- 
i^all,  in  addition  to  the  bond  required,  obligate  themselves  to  furnish  said  tractors, 
convicts  so  hired  with  good  and  wholesome  food,  with  comfortable  cloth« 
ing,  and  medicine  when  sick  and  not  to  require  them  to  work  at  unrea- 
sonable hours,  or  for  a  longer  time  during  any  one  day  than  other  laborers, 
doing  the  same  kind  of  labor,  are  accustomed  to  do. 

Sec.  1080.  The  county  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  is  author-    Contracts    for 
ized  and  empowered  to  make  a  contract  with  some  responsible  person  or  jnaintenance,  la- 
persons  for  the  maintenance,  safe-keeping,  and  working  of  prisoners  com-   °^'  ®  ^' 
mitted  to  the  county  jail,  except  prisoners  awaiting  trial.     He  may  make 
such  contract  as  he  hiay  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  county,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  contract,  and  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  act  the  said  court  or  judge  is  invested  with  plenary  power. 

Sec.  1081.  The  county  judge,  sheriff  and  county  clerk  shall  constitute  Control. 
a  board  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  rules  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  such  convicts,  and  the  rules  so  prescribed  by  such  board  shall  be 
part  of  the  contract  for  the  keeping  of  such  prisoners,  and  the  contractor 
shall  be  liable  upon  his  bond  to  any  person  aggrieved  for  an}^  violation 
thereof.     The  said  board  shall  receive  no  salary  for  their  service. 

Sec.  1082.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  section  shall  prevent  the  county     Work  on  high- 
judge  from  working  prisoners  on  pubuc  bridges  and  nighways.  ways. 

Sec.  1084.  The  county  court  shaU  give  notice  by  advertisements  in  some  Advertising, 
newspaper  of  the  county,  and  if  no  such  paper  is  published  in  the  county, 
then  by  posting  written  or  printed  notices  at  ten  public  places  in  the 
county  for  thirty  days,  for  proposals  for  said  contract,  and  shall  on  the 
appointed  day  close  the  contract  with  the  person  or  persons  who  shall 
undertake  the  duties  required  by  this  act  on  the  terms  most  advantageous 
to  the  county,  and  the  contractor  shall  immediately  enter  into  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  county  judge  and  in  such 
sum  as  the  judge  shall  deem  sufficient,  payable  to  the  State  of  Arkaasas 
for  tlie  use  of  such  county,  and  conditioned  that  said  contractor  shall 
faithfully  comply  with  the  terms  of  said  contract:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  county  judge  may  reject  any  and  all  the  bids. 

Sec.  1085.  All  persons  convicted  and  committed  to  the  county  jail,  and     Prisoners    de- 
tho3c  persons  coimnitted  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court,  except  all  *^^^se  j|^j®^|'^^  ^^   ^°"" 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  State   penitentiary,  shall  be  delivered 
to  said  contractor  to  be  by  him  kept  and  worked  under  said  contract  and 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  1089.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  [the]  county  contractor,  or  persons     Duty   of   con- 
havinf;  county  prisoners,  to  safely  keep  said  prisoners  and  provide  them  tractor, 
with  sufficient  wholesome  food  and  clothing,  medicine  and  medical  atten- 
tion, and  work  said  prisoners  on  a  farm  or  at  any  lai^dTul  labor,  and  shall 
not  ixjniiit  them  to  go  at  large  or  control  their  own  labor,  and  any  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

Sr.c.  1101.  In  case  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof  is  unable  to  make     Hiring  outside 
a  contract  with  any   person  in  the  county  as  provided  in  section  1080,^°"°^^'* 
the  court  or  judge  thereof  may  contract  for  the  work  of  its  prisoners  with 
some  person  in  some  other  county  of  the  State,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act ;  and  if  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof  be  unable  to 
make  a  satisfactory  contract  with  some  person  of  some  other  county,  then 
the  county  court  or  judge  thereof  may  order  the  prisoners  to  be  worked     Labor  on  pub- 
on  the  pubHc  roads,  brieves,  levees,  or  any  other  public  improvements  of      ^^^^  ^' 
the  county,  or  perform  any  other  la>vful  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  county, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  as  the  county  court  or  judge  thereof  may  prescribe:  Provided, 
That  plenar}'  power  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  county   levying  court, 
at  its  re^lar  meriting,  to  authorize  the  county  court  or  tne  judge  thereof 
in  vacation,  to  purchase  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  a     Prison  farm, 
tract  of  land  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  the  levying 
court  shall  have  the  power,  if  it  deem  best,  to  direct  the  court  or  the  judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  to  lease  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  county, 
a  farm,  upon  which  the  county  prisoners  shall  be  worked  under  the  pro- 
visions 01  this  act. 

Sec,  1102.  In  the  event  that  the  county  court  or   judge  thereof  shall     Superint end- 
order  the  said  prisoners  to  be  worked  on  roads,  bridges,  levees  or  other  ^^'^  ' 
county  improvements,  as  provided   in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  or  judge  thereof   to  appoint  some  suitable  person 
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as  superintendent  to  take  charge  of,  manage  and  control  the  labor  of  said 
prisoners,  who  shall  for  the  purpose  of  working  them,  be  authorized  to 
employ  such  guards  or  adopt  such  means  to  prevent  escapes  as  may  be 
necessary;     ♦    ♦     ♦ 
Road  overseer.     Sec.  7352.  When  the  county  court  shall  have  made  an  order,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1101,  compelling  the  county  prisoners  to  work  on  the 
public  roads,  levees,  bridges  or  other  public  improvements  of  the  county, 
said  prisoners  shall  pe  form  said  services  under  tlie  direction  of  the  over- 
seer m  any  district  tnat  the  coimty  court  and  the  road  commissioner  may 
direct.     ♦    ♦    * 
Allowance   for     Sec.  7353.  Each  prisoner  worked,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
labor.  gjj^  1^  credited  with  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  on  the  fine  and  costs 

adjudged  against  him  for  every  full  day's  labor  so  performed  by  him 
when  he  is  kept  and  fed  by  the  overseer,  and  shall  be  credit^^d  with  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  day's  labor  when  he  boards  himself.    *    *    * 

CAUFOBjnA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Constitution 

ArticU  JO. 

Con  tract    ays-     Secfion  6.    ♦    ♦    ♦    The  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  out  by 
teni  prohibited,  contract  to  any  person,  copartnership,  company,  or  coiporation,  and  the 
legislature  shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  working  of  convicts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State. 

Acts  op  1889. 

Chapter  264. 

Control.  Section  2.  For  the  government  and  management  of    the  California 

State  prisons,  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  under 
the  advice  of  the  senate,  five  directors,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  appointment;  such 
appointments  to  be  made  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  board  as  it  now  exists. 

«      :»      :» 

Duty  of  dirwt-     Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of   the  directors    ♦    ♦    *    to  prescrilje 
"'*•''•  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prisons,  and  to  revise  and 

change  the  same  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require,     *    ♦    ♦ 

rontrftctors»     Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  by  the  wardens, 

ofticvrs"^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  employed  in  the  prisons  on  behalf  of  the  State,  who  is  a  contractor 

or  agent,  or  who  is  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  business  carried 
on  therein;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Manufactures.  Sec.  18.  All  convicts  may  be  employed  by  authority  of  the  board  of 
directors,  imder  charge  of  tlie  wardens  respectively,  and  such  skilled  fore- 
men as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  performance  of  work  for  the  State, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  or  articles  for  the  State,  or  the  manu- 
facture of  which  is  sanctioned  by  law.  At  San  Quentin  no  articles  shall 
be  manufactured  for  sale  except  jute  fabrics.  At  Folsom  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  dam  and  canal  the  board  may  commence  the  erection  of 
structures  for  jute  manufacturing  purposes.  The  board  of  directors  are 
hereby  authorized  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  such  tools,  machinery, 
and  materials,  and  to  direct  the  employment  of  such  skilled  foremen  as 
may  be  necessary'  to  carry  out  (he  provisions  of  this  section,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  articles  manufactured,  and  not  needed  by  the  State,  for  cash,  at 
private  sale,  in  such  manner  as  provided  by  law. 
Clothing,  food,  Sec.  19.  In  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the  following  general  rules 
shall  be  observed:  Each  convict  shall  be  provided  with  a  bed  of  straw,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  sufficient  covering  of  blankets,  and  shall  be 
supplied  with  garments  of  coarse,  suljstantial  material,  of  distinctive  man- 
ufacture, and  with  sufficient  plain  and  wholesome  food  of  such  variety  as 
may  be  most  conducive  to  good  health. 
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Second — No  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  except  by  the  order  and  under     Punishment, 
the  direction  or  the  wardens. 

Note.— The  strait-jacket,  dungeon,  solitary  confinement,  and  loss  of  good  time  are 
forms  of  punishment  iu  use. 

♦  ♦  :»  *  i^  *  :^ 

Fifth — Each  convict,  when  he  leaves  the  prison,  shall  be  supplied  with  Discharge, 
the  money  taken  from  him  when  ho  entered,  and  which  he  has  not  disposed 
of,  together  with  any  sum  which  may  have  been  earned  by  him  for  his  own 
account,  allowed  to  him  by  the  State  for  good  conduct  or  diligent  labor,  or 
may  have  been  presented  to  him  from  any  source;  and,  in  case  the  prisoner 
has  not  funds  for  present  purposes,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  five  dollars 
in  money,  a  suit  of  clothes,  costmg  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  and  [tran/^portar 
tion]  by  the  cheapest  route  to  the  place  where  sentenced  from,  if  the  prisoner 
desires  to  return  there,  or  to  any  other  place  of  the  same  cost;    *    ♦    * 

Sec.  20,  The  State  board  of  prison  directors  shall  require  of  every  able-    Labor   re* 
bodied  convict  confined  in  a  State  prison  as  many  hours  of  faithful  labor  Q^^^^* 
in  each  and  every  day  during  his  term  of  imprisonment  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison.     Every  convict  who     Deductions 
shall  have  no  infraction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of   the  prison  or  laws^^™  term, 
of  the  State  recorded  against  him,  and  who  performs  in  a  faithful,  orderly, 
and  peaceable  manner  tne  duties  assi^ed  to  nim,  shall  be  allowed  from  lus 
term,  instead  and  [in]  lieu  of  the  credits  heretofore  allowed  by  law,  a  deduc- 
tion of  two  months  in  each  of  the  first  two  years,  four  months  in  each  of  the 
next  two  years,  and  five  months  in  each  of  the  remaining  ^ears  of  said 
term,  and  pro  rata  for  any  part  of  a  year,  where  the  sentence  is  for  or  more 
or  less  than  a  year.     Tlie  mode  of  reckoning  credits  shall  be  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Num])cr  of  year  of 
sentence. 


First  year 

Seeoml  year. . 
Third  year... 
Fourth  year. 
Fifth  year... 
Sixth  year... 
Seventh  year. 
Eighth  year.. 
Ninth  year.., 
Tenth  year.. 


Good  time 
granted. 


months 
months 
montlis 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 


-I 


2  months 

4  months 

8  months 

1  year 

1  ye^ir  and  5  months 

1  year  and  10  months. . . 

2  years  and  3  months. . . 

2  years  and  8  months... 

3  years  and  1  month 

3  years  and  G  months... 


Time  to  l)e  served  if  full 
time  is  made. 


10  months. 

1  year  and  8  months. 

2  years  and  4  months. 

3  years. 

3  years  and  7  months. 

4  years  and  2  months. 

4  years  and  9  months. 

5  years  and  4  months. 

5  years  and  11  months. 

6  years  and  5  months. 


And  so  on,  through  as  many  years  as  may  be  the  term  of  the  sentence. 
Each  convict  shall  be  held  entitled  to  these  deductions,  unlets  the  !)oard 
of  directors  shall  find  that  for  misconduct  or  other  cause  he  should  not 
receive  them.     *     ♦     ♦ 

Sec.  23.  No  officer  or  cmplo5'ee  shall  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any     Officers  not  to 

compensation  for  his  services  other  than  that  prescribed  by  the  directors ; '■^*^'®,  ^"^P^^" 
'^,    ,,  1  .  ..  u  4.  J*      ii  •   J*      i.1      /     sation  from  Con- 

nor shall  he  receive  anv  compensation  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  tractors. 

any  act  or  service  which  he  may  do  or  perform  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  con- 
tractor, or  agent,  or  employee  of  a  contractor.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  24.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  or  contractor,  or  employee     Gifts, 
of  a  contractor,  shall,  without  permission  of  the  board  of  directors,  make 
any  gift  or  present  to  a  convict,  or  receive  any  from  a  convict,  or  have  any 
barter  or  dealings  with  a  prisoner.     ♦     *     ♦ 

Sec.  25.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  prison  shall  be  interested,  directly    Interest  in  ccn- 
or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  or  purchase  made  or  authorized  to  be  made  tracts. 
by  any  one  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  prisons. 

Acts  op  1893. 

Chapter  4^. 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  chapter  404,  Acts  of  1905).  It  shall  be  the     Sale    of    jute 
duty  of  the  State  board  of  prison  directors,  from  time  to  time,  to  fix  the  bags, 
price  and  to  give  public  notice  of  the  same,  at  which  jute  goods  shall  be 
sold  by  the  State,  out  at  no  time  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  of  each 
year  shall  the  price  fixed  be  more  tnan  one  cent  per  bag  in  excess  of  the  net 
cost  of  producing  the  same  exclusive  of  prison  labor. 
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FUUng orders.  Sbc.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  404,  Acts  of  1905).  The  State  board  of 
prison  directore  shall  prescril)o  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  said 
goods  shall  be  sold,  and  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  of  each  year  shall 
sell  the  same  only  to  consumers  of  bags;  but  no  order  before  SLaid  date  for 
any  one  individual  or  firm  or  corjwration  shall  be  valid  for  more  than  five 
thousand  grain  bags,  except  on  request  of  the  warden  and  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  State  board  of  prison  directors.  If  any  bags  remain  unsold 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  of  each  year,  the  Ixiarci  of  prison  directoni 
mav  sell  the  same  to  such  persons  and  in  such  quantities  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  shall  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  up  to 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Cfetober  of  each  year. 

Affidavit.  Sec.  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  404,  Acts  of  1905).  All  ordtt^  for  jute 

goods  filed  with  the  board  of  prison  directors  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of 
May  of  each  jear,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that 
the  amount  oj  goods  contained  in  the  order  are  for  the  individual  and  per- 
sonal use  of  the  applicant.  Said  affidavit  to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public,  or  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in  the  township  in 
which  the  applicant  resides:  Provided,  That  any  applicant,  who  shall  falsely 
and  fraudulently  procure  jute  goods  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

*  Chapter  153. 

Parole.  Section  1  (as  amended  by  chapter  64,  Acts  of  1901).  The  State  board 

of  prison  directors  of  this  State  shall  have  po^er  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be 
imprisoned  in  any  State  prison,  and  who  may  have  served  one  calendar 
year  of  tlie  term  for  whicli  he  w^as  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  may 
be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  inclosures,  but 
to  remain  whi&  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of 
the  State  board  of  prison  directors,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken 
back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  prison;  and  full  p>ower  to  make  and 
enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  retake  and  imprison  any  convict  so 
upon  parole  is  hereby  coiuerred  upon  said  board  of  directors,  w^hose  writt^^i 
order  certified  by  the  president  of  said  board  shall  bo  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  all  officers  named  therein  to  authorize  such  officer  to  return  to  actual 
custody  any  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  all  chiefs  of  police,  marshals  of  cities  and  villages,  and 
sheriils  of  counties,  and  all  police,  prison,  and  peace  officers  and  constables 
to  execute  any  such  order  in  like  manner  as  ordinary  criminal  process: 
Providedj  Iioweixr,  That  no  prisoner  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  for  life 
shall  be  paroled  until  he  shall  have  sensed  at  least  seven  calendar  years. 
The  governor  of  the  State  shall  have  like  power  to  cancel  and  revoke  the 
parole  of  any  prisoner,  and  his  written  authority  shall  likewise  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  any  of  the  officers  named  therein  to  retake  and  return  said 
prisoner  to  the  State  prison,  and  his  WTitten  order  canceling  or  revoking 
the  parole  sliall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  and  be  executed  in  like 
manner  as  the  order  of  the  State  board  of  prison  directors.  If  any  prisoner 
so  paroled  shall  leave  the  State  without  p<'rmission  from  said  board  he  shall 
be  neld  as  an  escaped  prisoner  and  arrested  as  such. 

NoTK.— Though  not  rrquirod  l)y  statuto,  the  consent  of  the  povomor  is  uniformly 
ol)tained  Ix'forc  tht»  granting  of  any  pjirolo.  No  convict  is  rrl«'us*Hl  until  the  board 
has  satisfactory  oviaenoo  that  employment  will  he  furnished  him  by  a  responsible 
person,  or  that  he  will  eiiKape  in  a  n'spectable  business  for  himw'lf.  lie  must  pro- 
ceed im.mediately  to  the  pltioe  of  his  proposed  employment  or  business,  and  tnero 
n^niain,  if  practicable,  for  the  spacv  of  six  months.  Monthly  n»ports  are  n^qulred 
until  the  date  of  final  release.  The  sum  of  $25  must  T)o  deposited  with  tho  warden 
prior  to  tho  release  on  parole  of  any  convict,  to  defray  the  expense  of  arn'st  and 
rec^ommitment,  if  such  should  lx>come  necessary,  said  sum  to  1h^.  returned  to  tho 
dept>sitor,  if  the  exj;xmsc  is  not  incurred,  at  the  tiino  of  final  discharge  of  the  paroled 
convict. 

Acts  or  1895. 

Chapter  208. 

Rock  breaking.  SECTION  1.  The  governor  of  the  State,  the  State  prison  directors,  and 
the  bureau  of  highways  (or  if  the  latter  shall  not  he  established,  then  and 
in  that  case  the  two  first  named)  shall,  when  satisfied  that  fifty  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  prepared  road  or  highway  metal,  as  hereinafter  described. 
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wiU  be  taken  for  highway  purposes,  purchase,  establish,  and  operate  at 
one  or  both  of  the  State  prisons,  a  rock  or  stone  crushing  plant,  to  be 
operated  by  convict  labor  and  bv  the  application  of  power  under  control 
of  the  State  prison  directors,  and  with  such  free  labor  as  is  necessary  for 
superintendence  and  direction,  to  crush  rock  or  stone  into  road  metal  for 
highway  purposes,  of  different  and  necessary  degrees  of  fineness:  Provided^ 
That4,he  authority  and  direction  hereby  and  herein  conferred  and  given, 
shall  not  be  exercised  or  employed  until  the  governor  and  the  State  prison 
directors  are  satisiied  that  transp>ortation  can  be  had  for  such  highway 
metal  for  highway  purposes  at  just  and  reasonable  rates,  and  so  as  to 
justify  the  setting  up  and  operation  herein  provided  for  of  said  plant. 

Acts  op  1897. 

Chapter  97. 

Section  1.  The  State  board  of  prison  directors  shall  regulate,  govern,    Crushing 
and  have  full  control  of  the  nx>k  or  stone  crushing  plant  established  at  pl^nt. 
the  State  prison  at  FoLsom,  the  product   thereof,  tne  revenues  derived 
therefrom,  and  all  appropriations  of  money  therefor. 

Skc.  2.  The  plant  shall  be  operated  by  convict  labor,  and  by  the  appl!-    Operation, 
cation  of  the  mechanical  and  water  power  belonging  to  the  State  prison  at 
J^lsom,  together  with  such  free  labor  as  the  State  board  of  prison  directors 
may   deem  necessary  for  superintending,   directing,   and  guarding    the 
convicts  employed  thereon. 

Sfxt.  3.  Ttie  State  board  of  prison  directors  are  hereby  empowered  and    Sale  of  rock, 
authorized  to  sell  and  to  otherwise  dispose  of  the  crushed-rock  product 
of  the  said  plant:  Provid^dj  That  in  all  cases  preference  shall  be  given 
to  orders  received  from  the  bureau  of  highways  for  crushed  rock  for  road 
metal  for  highway  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  safe  price  of  all  crushed  rock  sold  for  road  motal  for  highway     Price, 
purposes  shall  be  the  cost  of   production,  with  ten  per  centum  added, 
delivered  on  board  cars  or  other  vehicles  of  transportation  at  the  rock- 
crushing  plant:   Prmndedy  That  no  rock  shall  bo  sold  for  highw^ay  or 
other  purposes  for  a  Icwss  price  than  thirty  cents  per  ton. 

Acts  of  UX)1. 

Chapter  112. 

Sectiox  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  State  board  of  prison  directors,  Cutting,  ptc, 
or  the  State  prison  authorities  at  Folsom,  or  any  other  State  penal  institu-Jj'^  stono  forbid- 
tion  in  the  State  of  California,  te  engage  or  employ  any  person  confined 
or  employed  in  any  penal  institution  in  said  State,  in  the  manufacturing, 
cuttinj;,  or  dressing  any  curbing,  or  cross-walk  material  for  street  or  side- 
walk purposes,  monuments,  headstones,  coping,  posts,  or  steps  suitable 
for  ust»,  or  to  Ixj  used  in  cemetery  work,  cut  grauit«  for  building  purpo.ses, 
and  dimension  stone  for  cemetery  or  building  work,  except  such  cut  and 
dimension  stone  as  may  l)e  us<^d  in  State  prison  buildings  and  walls,  cut 
stone  for  arches  in  bridges  and  culverts  for  use  on  State  highways,  count j 
or  d'strict  roads.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
aot  shall   be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  accordingly. 

Chapter  150. 

Section  1.  It  shall  })e  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sc^ll,  expose  for  sale,  or    Sale  of  goodsi 
offer  for  sale  within  this  State,  any  article  or  articles  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part  by  convict  or  other  prison  labor,  except  articles  the  sale  of  which 
is  spe<'Hically  sanctioned  by  law. 

Si3<\  2.  Every  person  selling,  exposing  for  sale,  or  offering  for  sale  any 
article  manufactured  in  this  State  wholly  or  in  part  by  convict  or  other 
prison  labor,  the  sale  of  which  is  not  specifically  sanctioned  by  law,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Chapter  ICO. 

Se(TTOX  1.  Tlio   State    board  of  prison   directors  are   authorized   and     Purchase       of 
empowered  to  purchase  (Vlifornia-grown  hemp,  to  Ix*  used  in  the  manu-^'^^^P* 
facture  of  grain  bags,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  from  the  revolving  fund 
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created  by  law  for  the  purchase  of  jute.  The  price  for  which  grain  bags 
made  at -said  prison  from  hemp  shall  be  sold  snail  be  fixed  by  the  State 
board  of  prison  directors,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  price  of  bags  made 
from  jute  is  now  by  law  fixed  by  said  board. 

Acts  of  1903. 

Chafttr  116. 

Work  on  high-  Section  1.  The  State  prison  directors  of  the  State  of  California  are 
^ftys-  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  employ  at  least  twenty  prisoners  daily 

during  fair  weather,  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  such  public  roads 
as  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  laid  out  or  opened  by  tne  board  of 
supervisors  of  Marin  County,  and  which  extend  from  San  Quentin  State 
prison,  or  the  grounds  surrounding  the  same,  to  Point  Tiburon,  San  Rafael, 
and  all  railroad  stations  in  Marin  County  which  lie  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  said  State  prison:  Providing^  That  no  work  shall  be  done  by  such 
prisoners  beyond  a  point  six  miles  distant  from  said  prison  buildings;  and 
also  to  employ  at  least  twenty  prisoners  under  like  conditions  on  roads 
extending  from  the  State  prison  at  Folsom  in  Sacramento  County  or 
connecting  therewith:  Providing ^  That  no  work  shall  be  done  by  such 
prisoners  beyond  a  point  six  miles  distant  from  said  prison  building. 

ChapUr  100, 

Articles  for  pri-  SECTION  1.  No  inmate  of  any  State  institution  shall  be  employed  in  the 
vato  use.  manufacture  or  production,  of  any  article,  intended  for  the  private  and 

personal  use  of  any  State  officer,  or  officer,  or  employee,  or  any  State 
institution:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  prevent  repairing  of  any 
kind  nor  the  employment  of  such  inmates  in  household  or  domestic  work 
connected  with  such  institution. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Penal  Codb^1885. 

Labor  on  pub-  SECTION  1614  (as  amended  by  chapter  214,  Acts  of  1893).  The  board 
lie  works  and  of  supervisors  making  such  order  [requiring  county  convicts  to  labor  on 
^*y*'  public  works  and  ways]  may  prescribe  and  cnfon'c  tlio  nilos  and  regulations 

under  which  such  labor  is  to  be  performed;  and  provide  clothing  of  such 
a  distinctive  character  for  said  prisoners  as  such  board,  in  its  discretion, 
may  deem  proper.  For  each  month  in  which  the  prisoner  appears,  by  the 
record,  to  nave  given  a  cheerful  and  willing  ol)edience  to  the  rule«  and 
regulations,  and  that  his  conduct  is  reported  by  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  jail  to  be  positively  g(x>d,  five  days  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
boara  of  supervisors,  be  deducted  from  nis  term  of  sentence. 

Acts  op  1897. 

ChapUr  277. 

Power  of  Section  25.  The  boards  of  supervisors,  in  their  respective  counties, 
boards.  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power,  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions 

as  are  prescril)ed  by  law: 

Suporintcinl-  29.  To  provide  for  the  working  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jail, 
*^°^'  under  judgment  of  conviction  of  misdemeanor,  under  the  direction  of  some 

responsible  person,  to  be  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  whose  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  upon  the  public  grounds, 
roads,  streets,  alleys,  highways,  or  public  buildings,  or  in  such  other  places 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  for  the  benefit  of  the  county. 
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COLOBADO. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Annotated  Statutes  of   1891  and  Supplement  op  1904. 

Section  1444.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  lawfully  sentenced  for  Sentence  to  la- 
crime  by  the  judge  of  any  district  court  in  this  State ,  to  imprisonment  in  ^^^* 
the  State  prison,  or  to  any  county  jail,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  court 
awarding  such  sentence  to  incorporate  therein  a  provision  that  the  person 
so  sentenced  shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  during  the  term  of  such  imprison- 
ment, or  for  any  specified  portion  thereof,  as  may  be  adjudged  by  the  said 
court. 

Sec.  1445.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  several  prisons,  Duty  of  koei/ 
when  any  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  therein,  and  any  mode^*^' 
of  labor  shall  be  provided  to  cause  such  prisoner  to  be  kept  constantly 
employed  during  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  and  annually  to  account 
witn  the  boanl  of  county  commissioners  for  the  proceeds  oi  such  labor; 
and  in  all  such  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  jailer,  with  the  consent 
of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  wnich  such  jail  may  be 
situated,  to  provide  labor  for  such  prisoners,  if  they  deem  it  expedient 
and  pro^table  so  to  do,  either  inside  of  the  jail  or  outside  of  its  limits. 

Sec.  1446.  The  keepers  of  said  prisons  shall  respectively  have  power,  Work  on  high? 
with  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  of  said  counties,  from  time  ^*y"»  ***• 
to  time  to  cause  such  of  the  convicts  under  their  charge  as  are  capable  of 
hard  labor  to  be  employed  on  any  of  the  public  avenues,  streets,  highways 
or  other  works,  quarries  or  mines,  in  the  county  in  which  such  prisoners 
shall  be  confined,  or  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties,  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  keepers  and  the  officers  or  other 
persons  under  whose  directions  such  convicts  shall  be  placed. 

Sec.  1447.  Whenever  any  convict  or  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  Control, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  preceding  section,  he  or  they  shall  be  in  the 
legal  care  and  custody  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  shall  be  so 
employed;  and  he  or  they  shall  be  well  and  securely  chained  and  secured, 
ana  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  keepers  legally  chaiged 
with  their  custody  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Sec.  1448.  Whenever  any  prisoner  who  shall  be  sentenced  by  any  of    F I  n  e  a   and 
the  courts  aforesaid  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  or  either,  and  to  be  committed  ^^  ^' 
until  paid,  shall  be  employed  at   hard  labor,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
provisions,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  day's  labor, 
and  when  he  shall  have  earned  the  amount  of  such  fine  and  costs  he  shall 
be  discharged. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Annotated  Statutes  of  1891  and  Supplement  of  1904. 

Section  2483.  For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming,  by  irrigation,  State  and  Irrigation 
other  lands,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  work  for  the  convicts  con-  ^<>^'*»- 
fined  in  the  State  penitentiary,  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  State 
penitentiary  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate,  acquire,  and  construct,  in  the 
name  of  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  ditches,  canals,  rcservoire 
and  feeders,  for  irrigating  and  domestic  purposes,  and  for  that  purpose 
may  use  convict  labor  of  persons  confined,  or  that  may  be  confined,  as 
convicts  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  Canyon  City. 

Sec.  3403.  The  government  of  the   penitentiary  shall   be  vested  in  a    Control, 
board  of  commissioners  composed  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  senate,  *    ♦    * 

Sec.  3412.  The  board  of  commissioners  shall  make  such  rules  and  regu-    Duties    o  I 
lations  for  the  government,  discipline  and  police  of  the  penitentiary,  and  ^oard. 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  confined,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  they 
deem  expedient.     *    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  3416.  Should  any  commissioner  or  officer  of  the  penitentiary  be- ^^]^"^st  in  con- 
come  in  any  manner  interested  in  contracts  for  providing  provisions, 
clothing  or  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  such  penitentiary,  or  become  in 
any  manner  interested  in  contracts  for  buildings  or  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  any  kind,  in  any  way  connected  with  such  penitentiary,  or 
for  furnishing  materials  of  any  kina  for  the  construction  of  such  builaings, 
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or  in  any  contract  for  the  labor  of  convicts,  such  officer  so  interested  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,    *    *    * 

Gifts.  Sec.  3424.  No  commissioner,  warden,  guard,  turnkey,  or  other  officer 

or  employee  of  the  penitentiary,  shall,  on  any  pretense  whatever,  receive 
from  any  of  tlic  convicts  any  sum  of  money,  emolument,  or  reward  what- 
soever,  or  any  article  of  value,  as  a  gift,  under  a  penalty  of  being  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  penitentiary,  and  forfeiting  all  moneys  due  from 
thai  institution,  and  being  disqualified  of  ever  holding  a  position  in  said 
service. 

Employments.  Sec.  3425.  ♦  ♦  ♦He  [the  warden]  shall  employ  such  a  number  of 
convicts  in  making  such  improvements  as  said  commissioners  may  deem 
advisable,  and  he  shall  employ  the  remainder  of  the  convicts  in  such  labor 
as  may  be  most  advantageous  to  the  penitentiary;  Providedy  however , 
That  he  shall  classify  the  convicts,  and  ii  it  shall  be  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  penitentiary  to  hire  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  to  be  worked  under 
the  superintendence  of  tl^  warden,  he  may  hire  out  such  labor  with  the 
consent  of  the  commissioners. 

nirlng.  Sec.  3435.  The  warden,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  commission- 

ers, shall  hire  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  the  best  advanta^,  but  in 
no  case  shall  a  convict  be  allowed  to  go  out  to  labor  without  bemg  under 
the  custody  of  a  euard  or  overseer  of  the  penitentiary. 

Plac«  of  labor.  Sec.  3436.  Nolabor  shall  be  performea  by  the  convicts  of  the  Colorado 
State  penitentiary  off  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  said  penitentiary,  except 
such  as  may  be  fncident  to  the  business  and  management  of  the  peniten- 
tiary: Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  any  existing 
contract. 

Labor  re-  Sec.  3447.  Every  able-bodied  convict  shall  be  put  to,  and  kept  at,  the 
quired.  work  most  suitable  to  his  or  her  capacity,  and  most  advantageous  to  the 

people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  which  may  least  conflict  with  the 
free  labor  of  the  said  State,  during  his  or  her  confinement;  and  the  earn- 
ings of  such  convict,  after  deductmg  sufficient  thereof  to  pay  and  satisfy 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  retention,  shall  bo  given  to  the  family  of  such 
convict,  or  dependents,  if  there  be  any,  if  there  be  none,  the  same  accumu- 
f  lated  shall   be  paid  to  such  convict  upon  discharge  from  the  peniten> 

tiary.     *    *    * 

Bringing  con-  Sec.  3448.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  or  corporation,  or  asso- 
victs  into  State,  ^jj^tjon  whatsover,  or  any  county,  city  or  town  within  the  State  of  Colorado, 

to  hire  or  bring  into  the  State  to  perform  lalK>r,  any  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  any  description  whatsoever  in  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  under  penalty  hereinafter  provided:  Pro- 
videiy  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  ex-convicts. 

^do  'o^d"^'^^"  ^*^^''  ^'^'*^*  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  unlawful  for  the  State,  its  officers  or  representa- 
ma  0  goo  3.         tivcs,  or  any  county,  city  or  town  or  their  officers  or  representatives,  to 

knowingly  bring  into  the  State  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  State  any 
material  for  use  in  the  erection  of,  or  repairing  of  any  public  building,  the 
labor  in  preparing  which  or  any  part  of  which  has  been  performed  by  con- 
victs. 

Sale  of  goods.  Sec.  3450a.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  or  corporation 
K-nnsc.  ^Q  knowingly  expose  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Colorado,  without  first 

obtaining  from  the  s<*crotary  of  state  a  license  to  sell,  any  convict-made 
goods,  merchandise  or  wares,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Application.  Sec.  3450h.  Every  person,  or  persons,  or  coq)oration  desiring  to  act  as 
agents  for  or  to  deal  in  convict-made  goods,  within  the  limits  of  the  Stat#  of 
Colorado,  shall  make  an  applicat  ion  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  state,  vSetting 
forth  his  or  their  residence  or  office,  the  class  of  goods  he,  they  or  it  desires 
to  deal  [sic]  in  the  town,  village  or  city,  giving  the  street  numU>r  at  which  he, 
they  or  it  intends  to  locate,  together  witli  the  names  of  two  or  more  respon- 
sible citizens  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  who  shall  enter  into  a  bond  of  not 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,0(X))  to  guarantee  that  the  said  applicant 
will  in  all  and  everj'  particular  comply  with  any  and  all  laws  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  regulating  and  prescribing  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise. 

License  to  Is-  Sec.  3450c.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to  such 
®"*^'  applicant  for  one  year,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  license  shall 

set  forth  the  name  of  the  person,  pei-sons  or  corporation,  and  shall  be  kept 
9  conspicuously  posted  in  his,  their  or  its  place  of  business. 
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Sec.  3450d.  Such  person,  persons  or  corporation  shall  annually,  l>cfore  the     Annual  ro- 
fifteonth  day  of  January  of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  P*'^^** 
verified  statement  setting  forth: 

1.  The  name  of  the  person,  persons  or  corporation. 

2.  liis,  their  or  its  place  of  business. 

3.  The  name  of  the  persons,  agents,  wardens  or  keepers  of  any  prison, 
jail,  penitentiary  or  reformatory,  or  establishment  using  convict  labor, 
with  whom  h«  has  done  business,  and  tlie  person,  persons  or  corporation 
to  whom  he  has  sold  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  giving  the  State,  city 
or  town  and  street  number  of  such  purchaser  or  purchasers. 

4.  In  general  terms  the  amount  paid  to  such  agents,  wardens  or  keepers 
of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  and  the  character  of  the  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  so  received. 

Sec.  3450e.  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  shall   pay  annually,     Fee. 
upon  the  issue  of  sucti  license  as   hereinbefore  provided,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($oOO)  to  the  secretary  of  state  as  a  license   fee,  wliich 
amount  shall  be  credited  to  the  maintenance  account  of  the  State  prison. 

Sec.  3450f.  Licenses  shall   be  for  one  year  unless   revoked  as  suhse-     Term, 
quently  provided. 

Sec.  3450g.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  the  Uevocation  of 
Uconso  of  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  upon  satisfactory  evidence  or  'Iconse. 
upon  conviction  for  any  violation  of  any  law  regulating  the  sale  of  convict- 
znade  goods,  wares  or  merchandise ;  but  no  such  revocat  ion  shall  \ye  made  until 
due  notice  to  the  person,  persons  or  corporation  so  complained  of;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  said  socntary  of  state,  or  his  author- 
ized agents,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  persons  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  et  cetera. 

Sec.  34oOh.  All  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  made  or  partly  made  by     Goods    to    be 
convict  lalxtr  in  any  penitentiary,  prison  or  reformatory  or  other  e«tal>.  niarkrd. 
lishments  shall,  before  ocing  exposed  for  sale,  be  branded,  labeled  or  marked 
as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  any  plaoe 
within  this  State  without  such  brand,  *label  or  mark. 

Sec.  3450i.  The  brand,  laliel  or  mark  herebv  reouired  shall  contain  at  the  Style  of  mark, 
head  or  top  thereof  the  words  "convict-made,"  followed  by  the  year  and 
name  of  the  penitentiary,  prison  or  reformatory  or  other  establishment 
in  which  it  was  made,  in  plain  English  letters,  in  style  known  as  great 
primer  roman  capitals.  The  brand  or  mark  shall,  in  all  cases  where  the 
nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  be  placed  upon  the  same,  and  only  where 
such  branding  and  marking  is  impossible  a  label  shall  be  used,  and  where 
a  ifiM  is  used  it  shall  l>e  in  the  form  of  a  paper  tag,  which  shall  be  attached 
by  wire  to  rach  article,  whore  the  nature  of  tlio  article  will  permit,  and 
plarod  securely  upon  the  boxes,  crates  or  other  covering  in  which  such 
gcM)ds,  wares  or  merchandise  may  l)o  packed,  shipped  or  exposed  for  sale. 
Said  brand,  mark  or  lal)el  shall  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of  and  upon 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  finished  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  cov- 
ering. In  case  of  manufactured  clothing  of  any  nature,  such  lalx>l  shall 
be  of  linen  and  securely  sewed  upon  each  article  of  such  clothing  in  a  place 
where  upon  examination  it  may  be  easily  discovered. 

Sec.  3151.  Every  convict  who  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  imprisomni  Deductions 
in  tlie  penitentiary,  and  who  shall  have  performed  faithfully,  and  all  who  '®'"  *^"^^' 
shall  hereafter  perform  faithfully,  the  duties  assigned  to  him  or  her  during 
his  or  her  imprisonment  therein,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the 
time  of  his  or  her  sentence  for  the  respective  years  thereof,  and  proportion- 
ately for  any  part  of  a  year,  when  there  shall  be  a  fractional  part  of  a  year 
in  the  sentence,  to  wit:  For  the  first  year,  one  month;  for  the  second  year, 
two  months;  for  the  third  vear,  thrt»e  months;  for  the  fourth  year,  four 
months;  for  the  fifth  year,  five  months,  for  the  sixth  and  each  aucceeding 
year,  six  months;     *     *     ♦ 

Sec.  3458.  rAII  male  persons  convicted  of   crime  and  confined  in  the     Labor    re- 
penitentiary,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  except  such  as  are  precluded  by  q">»'^'d' 
the  terms  of  the  judgment  of  conviction,  shall  perform  labor,  under  sucn 
rules  and  regulations  as  have  been  or  may  lje  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
commissioners. 

Sec.  3403.  When   any  convict  is  dL^charged  from  the  penitentiary  he     Discharge. 
shall  be  furnished  the  sum  of  ten  dollars;  also,  when  the  said  convict  is  in 
need,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  new  suit  of  common  clothing,  and  all 
articles  of  personal  property  belonging  to  said  convict  that  may  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  waraen. 
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Ticket  of  leave.  Sec.  3465.  Ten  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  any  convict  now  confined, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  tne  penitentiary  of  this  State,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  dischare;ed  from  said  penitenitiary,  the  warden  thereof,  or 
any  person  acting  for  him  as  such  officer,  shall  give  such  convict  a  ticket 
of  leave  therefrom,  which  ticket  of  leave  shall  entitle  him  to  depart  from 

T rfl n s porta- ^^  prison.     The  warden  sliall  at  the  same  time  furnish  such  convict  with 
tioii,  cu;.  five  dollars,  a  suit  of  clothes  as  now  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  the 

discharge  of  a  convict  from  the  penitentiary,  and  a  nontransferable  rail- 
road ticket,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  from  the  place  at  which  said  peni- 
tentiary is  located  to  the  railroad  station  which  is  at  or  nearest  to  the 
county  scat  of  the  county  in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed  for 
which  such  convict  is  then  undergoing  sentence  in  said  penitentiary,  but 
without  the  county  in  which  said  penitentiary  is  located,  unless  the  convict 
was  sentenced  for  a  crime  committed  in  the  last  aforesaid  county.  The 
warden  shall  indorse  on  the  back  of  such  railroad  ticket  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  furnished,  and  also  the  words  "furnished  by  the  State." 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  convict  to  sell  or  transfer  such  ticket,  nor 
for  any  person  to  use  the  same  except  the  person  for  whom  it  is  furnished: 
Proviam,  That  such  convict,  if  he  so  desire,  may  receive  from  the  warden 
five  dollars  in  lieu  of  said  railroad  ticket,  if  the  distance  which  such  ticket 
would  carry  him  should  exceed  ninety  miles,  so  that  he  shall  then  have 
from  the  warden  ten  dollars  and  no  railroad  ticket. 
t€n«f™  °'  ^^'     Sec.  3473a.  When  a  convict  is  sentenced  to    the  Stat«  penitentiary, 

otherwise  than  for  life,  for  an  offense  or  crime  committed  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  court  imposing  the  sentence  shall  not  fix  a  definite  term  of 
imprisonment,  but  shall  establish  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  term  for 
which  said  convict  may  bo  held  in  said  prison.  The  maximum  term  shall 
not  be  longer  than  the  longest  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  the 
oflfense  of  which  he  was  convicted,  and  the  minimum  term  shall  not  bo  less 
than  t-ho  shortest  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  offense  of 
which  he  was  convicted. 

Parole.  Sec.  3473c.  The  governor  shall  have  authority,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 

lations as  he  may  prescribe,  to  issue  a  parole  or  permit  to  go  at  largo  to  any 
convict  who  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  imprisoned  in  the  said  peniten- 
tiary under  a  sentence  other  than  a  life  sentence,  who  may  have  served 
the  minimum  term  pronounced  by  the  trial  court,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
minimum  term  pronounced  by  the  court,  the  minimum  term  provided  by 
law  for  the  crime  for  which  ho  was  convicted:  Provided,  That  any  convict 
who  shall  make  an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  upon  any  officer,  em- 
ployee or  other  convict  of  said  penitentiary  shall  not  bo  eligible  to  parole 
under  this  act. 

Conditions.  Sec.  3473d.  Every  such  convict,  while  on  parole,  shall  remain  in  the  legal 

custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  the  penitentiary 
and  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  witlnn  the 
mclosuro  of  the  penitentiary  from  which  he  was  permitted  to  go  at  large 
for  any  reason  which  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners  and  at  their 
sole  discretion;  and,  upon  the  request  of  the  commissioners,  the  governor 
may  order  said  paroled  convict  to  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary.     *    *    ♦ 

Violation.  Sec.  3473e.  The  paroled  convict  who  may,  upon  the  order  of  the  governor, 

be  returned  to  the  penitentiary,  shall  be  retained  therein  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  original  sentence  and  in  computing  the  period  of  his  confine- 
ment the  time  bt^tween  his  release  up>on  said  permit  and  his  return  to  said 
penitentiary  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  any  part  of  the  term  of  the  sentence. 

Parole  not  dis-     Sec.  3473f.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  in  any  sense  to  operate  as  a 
charge.  discharge  of  any  convict  paroled  under  its  provisions  but  simply  a  permit  to 

any  such  convict  to  go  without  the  inclosure  of  the  penitentiary,  and  if, 
while  so  at  largo,  he  shall  so  behave  and  conduct  himself  as  not  to  incur 
his  reincarceration,  then  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  still  serving  out  the  sen- 
tence imposed  upon  him  by  the  court  and  shall  be  entitled  to  good  time 
the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been  paroled.  But  if  the  said  paroled  prisoner 
shall  l)e  returned  to  the  said  penitentiary,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  then 
he  shall  .serve  out  his  original  sentence  as  provided  for  in  section  5  [3473e]  of 
this  act. 

Labor  for  offi-     Sec.  4144.  No  officer  of  the  institution  [State  reformatory]  shall  employ 
**'*^'  the  labor  of  any  inmate  upon  any  work  in  which  he  or  any  other  office 
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shall  be  interested  without  paying  for  the  same  the  price  fixed  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

Sec.  4153.  The  commissioners  shall  make  such  regulation  in  regard  to    Food,  clothing, 
the  food,  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  inmates  as  the  health  and  circum-^^^' 
stances  of  each  may  require,  but  all  rations,  clothing  and  bedding  shall  be 
plain  and  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  sustenance  and 
well-being  of  the  inmates. 

Sec.  4163.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  under  the  rules  adopted     Duties  of  war- 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of  the  institution  [State  reforma- 
tory]: 

*  *  *  :»        -  *  «  ♦ 

Fourth. — To  use  every  proper  means  to  furnish  employment  to  the 
inmates,  both  beneficial  to  the  State  and  best  suited  to  their  several  capaci- 
ties: Providedf  That  so  far  as  practicable,  the  industries  upon  which  such 
convicts  shall  be  employed  shall  be  the  manufacture  of  articles  not  else- 
where manufactured  m  this  State. 

Fifth. — To  superintend  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business  that 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  State,  pursuant  to  the  laws,  within  the  institution; 
to  receive  the  articles  manufactured  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  them  for 
the  l)enefit  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4167.  The  warden,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  shall  Teacher, 
appoint  a  teacher,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  authority  of  the  war- 
den, to  instruct  the  inmates,  of  [or]  such  classes  of  them  as  the  commission- 
ers shall  direct,  in  such  branches  of  English  education  as  the  commissioners 
shall  designate,  and  to  such  extent  as  to  frequency  of  lessons  and  time 
spent  thereon  as  the  commissioners  shall  reauire;    *    *     * 

Sec.  4174.  All  inmates  in  the  State  reiormator^',  except   such  as  are     Employment 
confined  in  solitude  for  misconduct  in  the  institution,  shall  be  kept  con-  to  be  c-onstant. 
stantly  employed  at  some  labor  at  an  average  of  not  to  exceed  ten  ( 10)  hours 
per  day,  Sundays  excepted,  unless  incapable  of  labor  by  reason  of  sickness     Sundays, 
or  infirmity;  and  such  inmates  may  at  all  times,  except  when  employed 
at  labor  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  commissioners,  be  visited  by  any 
religious  t<?acher  or  pastor  of  their  own  choice  or  religious  belief,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  general  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  all  alike  as 
may  be  adopted  by  the  commissioners. 

Sec.  4176.  The  keepers  shall  preserve  proper  discipline  among  the  Punishment, 
inmates  under  their  charge,  and  the  warden  or  deputy  warden  may  punish 
inmates  for  misconduct  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  oy  the 
board  of  commissioners:  Provided ^  That  no  punishment  by  showering 
with  cold  water  or  whipping  with  the  lash  on  tne  bare  body,  or  any  other 
brutal  or  inhuman  punisnment  be  allowed.     *    *    ♦ 

Note.— Confinement  In  dark  cell,  brcad-and-water  diet,  loss  of  privileges,  and,  In 
extreme  cases,  corporal  punishment  and  chaining  are  punishments  in  use. 

Acts  of  1905. 

Chapter  86. 

Section  1 .  Upon  the  written  request  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  Work  on  high- 
county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  warden  ^*yS' 
of  the  Colorado  State  pKjnitentiary,  situated  at  Canyon  City,  in  Fremont 
Countv,  shall  detail  such  convicts  as  in  his  judgment  shall  seem  proper,  not 
exceodling  the  numlx^r  spi^cified  in  said  written  request,  to  work  upon  such 
public  roads  and  highwavs  of  such  county  or  streets  and  alleys  of  any  city 
or  incorporat'Ml  town  within  such  county  as  shall  be  designated  in  said 
written  request  of  said  county  commissioners:  Provided,  That  such  county 
shall  pay  all  additional  expenses  of  guarding  said  convicts  while  working 
upon  said  public  roads  and  highways  within  such  county  and  shall  furnish 
all  tools  and  materials  necessary  in  the  performance  of  said  work:  And 
proridtd,  That  when  said  work  is  done  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or 
mcorporatc»d  town  within  such  county,  or  city  or  incorporated  town  wnero 
said  work  shall  be  done  shall  likewise  pay  all  additional  expenses  of  guard- 
ing such  convicts  while  performing  said  work  and  shall  furnish  all  nccessaiy 
material  used  in  said  work. 
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Bridges.  Sec.  2.  Said  convicts  when  employed  under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 

this  act  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  an^  bridge  or  structure 

of  like  character  which  requires  the  employment  of  skilled  labor. 

Deductions     Ssc,  3,  The  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  are  hereby  empowered 

fiom  term.  to  adopt  a  special  rule  applicable  solely  to  convicts  employed  on  the  public 

woric  herein  authorized  and  contemplated,  whereby  convicts  so  employed 
shall  be  granted  additional  good  time  allowance,  conditioned  upon  their 
good  behavior  and  cheerful  compliance  with  all  rules  that  may  bo  made 
by  said  board  or  said  superintendent  for  the  management  ana  control  of 
convicts  so  employed. 

CONNECTICUT. 
STATE  CONVICTS. 
\        General  Statutes — 1902. 

Form  of  sen-  Sechon  1535.  When  any  person  shall,  for  off  ens?  committed  aftrr  the 
timco.  thirty-first  of  July,  ISOl,  be  sentt^nced  to  the  State  prison,  otherwise  than 

for  life  or  in  o(»m'ection  with  a  sentence  of  execution  for  a  capital  offense, 
N  or  for  a  violation  of  section  1330,  the  court  imposing  tho  sentence  shall 

establish  a  maximum  and  minimum  term  for  which  said  convict  may  be  held 
in  said  prison.  The  maximum  term  shall  not  be  longer  than  the  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  prescribed  by  law  as  a  penalty  for  such  offense,  and 
the  minimum  term  shall  not  be  less  than  one  year:  Providedy  That  when 
any  person  so  si^ntenced  shall  have  twice  before  been  convicted,  sentenced, 
and  imprisoned  in  a  State  prison  or  penitentiary,  the  court  shall  sentence 
said  person  to  a  maximum  of  thirty  ycais:  Avid  prox'ided  further,  That  in 
case  a  person  is  sentenced  to  tlie  State  prison  for  two  or  more  separate 
offenses,  where  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  a  second  or  further  term  is 
ordered  to  begin  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  and  each  succ^^ing  ti^rui  of 
sentence  named  in  the  warrant  of  commitment,  the  court  imposing  said 
sentences  shall  name  no  minimum  term  of  imprisonment  except  under  tho 
first  sentence,  and  the  several  maximum  terms  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  and  of  sections  1536,  ♦  *  *,  1539,  1540,  and  1541,  be 
construed  as  one  continuous  term  of  imprisonment. 

Paroln.  Sec.  1536.  Any  pt»rson  so  sentenced  to  the  State  pri.«»n,  after  having 

been  in  confinement  within  said  prison  for  a  period  not  less  than  said  mini- 
mum term,  may  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  parole  in  the  discrt^tion  of  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  prison  and  the  warden  thereof 
actmg  as  a  board  of  parole,  if  in  their  judgment  said  prisoner  will  lead  an 
orderly  life  if  set  at  liberty. 

Violiition.  Sec.  ITmO.  Any  paroled  convict,  who  shall  be  returned  to  said  prison  for 

violation  of  bis  parole,  may  be  retained  in  said  prison  for  a  period  eaual  to 
th?  unexpired  term  of  his  sentence  at  the  date  of  the  rcoutst  or  order  for 
his  n  turn,  or  may  be  again  paroled  bv  said  board  of  parole. 

PIscharge.  Skc.  1540.  If  it  shall  appear  to  stiid,  board  of  parole  that  any  convict  on 

parol?  will  continue  to  leaa  an  orderly  life,  then  said  board  by  a  unanimous 
vot?  of  all  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  thereof  may  declare 
said  convict  discharged  from  said  prison,  and  shall  deliver  to  him  a  written 
certificate  to  that  effect  under  the  seal  of  the  board  of  paTole  and  signed  by 
its  secretary  and  by  the  warden.  ^ 

Securing  cm-  Ssc.  1541.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Connt»cticut  prison  association  and 
ploynn^nt.  of  said  board  of  parole  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  employment 

for  any  convict  paroled  or  discharged. 

Cdiitnl.  Ssc.  2897.  There  shall  be  seven  directors  of  the  State  prison,  who  shall 

lx»  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
*     *     * 

Powers,  etc.,  of  Sec.  2899.  The  directors  shall,  at  all  times,  have  free  access  to  every  part 
board.  ^f  ^^^  prison,  and  to  the  prisoners,  and  to  all  the  accounts  of  the  warden; 

make  ail  necessary  rules  for  the  government  of  the  prison,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners;     ♦     *     ♦ 

Duties  of  war-  Sec.  2900.  The  warden  shall  manage  the  prison,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
'  the  directors  and  their  written  orders;  he  shall  keep  all  the  prisoners  em- 

ployed in  such  labor  as  the  directors  shall  order,  during  the  term  of  their 
miprisonment;   and  in  case  they  are  disobedient  or  disorderly,  or  do  not 

runishment.  faithfully  perform  their  task,  may  put  fetters  and  shackles  on  them,  and 
moderately  whip  them,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes  for  any  one  offense,  or 
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confme  them  in  dark  and  solitary  cells;  he  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  a 
record  shall  be  made  of  every  punishment  by  solitary  confinement,  as  fol- 
lows: The  name  and  number  or  other  sufficient  designation  of  the  person 
punished;  the  day  and  hour  when  put  in  solitaxy  confinement;  the  day 
and  hour  when  released;  the  offense;  and  such  remarks  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  record;  and  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  each  prisoner,  showing  its  cause,  mode,  and  degree,  and  a 
like  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner.  Any  prisoner  may,  by  prompt  I>eduction8 
and  cheerful  obtniiencc  to  the  rules  of  said  prison,  earn  a  commutation  or  ^^^  ^'"^' 
diminution  of  his  sentence  as  follows:  Sixty  days  for  each  year,  and  pro 
rata  for  a  part  of  a  year,  of  a  sentence  whicd  is  for  more  than  one  year  and 
not  for  more  than  five  years;  and  ninety  days  for  the  sixth  And  each  subse- 
quent year,  and  pro  rata  for  a  part  of  a  year:  Provided ,  That  any  serious  act 
of  insubordination  or  persistent  refusal  to  conform  to  prison  ree:uIations 
occurring  at  any  time  during  his  confinement  in  said  prison  shall  suDJcct  the 
prisoner,  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden  and  board  of  directors,  to  the  loss 
of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  time  earned ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  prisoners  sentenced  to  confinement  in  said  prison  for  a  term  that  is  not 
greater  than  one  year.  ^Vhe^e  any  prisoner  is  held  under  more  than  one 
conviction  the  several  tenns  of  imprisonment  imposed  thereunder  shall  be 
construed  as  one  continuous  term  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  commutation  which  he  may  earn  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2901.  The  warden  may  employ  such  number  of  prisoners  as  may  be     Employment 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  outside  the  prison  walls,  within  two  oataide  prison, 
miles  thereof,  under  the  charge  of  some  proper  officer  of  the  prison.   *    ♦    * 

Sec.  2902.  No  person  anywhere  confined  for  crime  shall  be  employed  in     Manufactures, 
or  alx>ut  tlie  manufacture  or  preparation  of  tobacco  or  of  any  article  which 
in  its  use  comes  into  contact  with  the  mouth  of  a  human  being. 

Sec.  2911.  The  chaplain  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  religious  in-    Chaplain, 
struction  and  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners;    *    ♦     ♦ 

Sec.  2913.  Eveir  prisoner,  detained  only  for  the  payment  of  costs,  shall    Costs, 
be  allowed  for  his  labor  the  wages  paid  journeymen  for  like  labor,  but  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  directors,  he  shall  be  unable  to  pay  said  costs,  and  has 
conducted  himself  well  during  his  confinement,  the  warden  may  remit  the 
amount  of  such  costs,  and  discharge  him. 

Sec.  2914.  Every  prisoner  held  in  said  prison  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  Fines, 
shall  bo  allowed  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  his  labor,  from  the  time 
when  his  imprisonment  for  nonpayment  of  said  fine  commenced,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  tne  warden  and  directors,  he  shall  have  been  submissive  to  the 
officers  of  the  prison  during  his  confinement,  and  conducted  himself  as 
a  faithful  prisoner. 

Si:c.  2977.     The  governor,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  to  bo     Board  of  par- 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  four  other  per-  d^"^- 

sons,  one  of  whom  snail  be  a  physician,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  pardons. 

♦     *     * 

Sec.  2978.  The  governor  shall  biennially  ap]X)int  two  members  of  said     Appolntmont. 
board,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  who  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  the  term  of  four  yeara  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  of  June  next  suc- 
ceeding their  appointment.     Not  more  than  two  of  the  four  memlxTS  so 
appointed  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party.     *     *     * 

bfx'.  2^)79.  The  jurisdiction  for  granting  commutations  of  punishment     Duties     of 
and  releases,  conditioned  or  aljsolutt*,  from  the  State  prison,  and  also  com-^^oard. 
mutations  of  the  penalty  of  death,  shall  be  vested  in  said  board:  Proiidedj 
hmtevcrf  That  said  board  shall  grant  paroles  only  to  convicts  imprisoned  for 
oirenses  committed  prior  to  August  first,  ICOl. 

Sec.  2984.  Any  person  imprisoned  in  the  Connecticut  State  prison  for  Parole, 
any  ofFensje  committed  prior  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1901 ,  may  be  allowed 
to  go  at  large  on  parole  in  the  discretion  of  said  b^ard,  and  while  so  at  largo 
shall  remain  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  fhe  control  of  said  board,  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  limits  of  said  prison  and  bo 
reimprisoned  therein:  Provided j  That  no  convict  shall  be  paroled:  First, 
who  is  serviuj^  a  life  sentence;  second,  who  is  known  to  have  suffered  a 
previous  conviction  for  felony;  third,  whoso  prison  record  is  not  such  as  to 
afford  reasonable  probability  that  he  would,  if  released,  lead  a  law-abiding 
life;  fourth,  who  is  serving  a  time  sentence,  and  who  has  not  served  at  least 
one-half  of  the  full  term  of  his  sentence,  not  n^ckoning  time  earned  by  good 
conduct;  fifth,  unless  a  vote  to  that  effect  shall  have  received  the  approval 
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of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  board;  sixth,  until  suitable  employ- 
ment has  been  provided  for  him. 

Conditions.  Sec.  2985.  Said  board  may  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations 

as  it  may  deem  necessary,  upon  which  such  convicts  may  go  upon  parole, 
and  may  retake  and  reimprison  any  such  convict  on  parole.    *    ♦    * 

Discharge.  Sec.  2986.  The  discharge  of  any  prisoner  who  is  released  upon  parole 

shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  full  term  for  which  ho  was  {sentenced,  become 
absolute. 

COUNTY  CX)NV1CTS. 
General  Statutes — 1902. 

Labor  ro-  SECTION  2933.  The  county  commissioners  may  require  all  convicts  to 
quired.  work  according  to  their  ability,  permit  other  prisonei's,  if  they  desire  it,  to 

be  provided  with  materials  for  work  and  employment,  require  the  deputy 
jailer  or  deputy  jailers,  other  officers  and  employees,  to  superintend  the 
conduct  and  labor  of  the  prisoners,  prescribe  rules  for  the  management, 
government,  discipline,  ana  employment  of  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  and 
jail  buildings  of  their  respective  counties,  and  the  respective  shenffs  shall 
enforce  the  same.    ♦    ♦    * 

Food,  clothing,  Sec.  2935.  The  deputy  jailer  or  deputy  jailers  under  the  rules  and  direc- 
®^'  tions  of  the  county  commissioners,  shall  procure  suitable  food,  clothing,  and 

medical  aid  for  prisoners  committed  on  criminal  process,  and  such  imple- 
ments and  materials  as  shall  be  proper  for  employing  and  keeping  such 
prisoners  at  work,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Fine  and  costs.  Sec.  2942.  Every  person  committed  to  any  jail  upon  conviction  of  any 
criminal  ofTense,  and  ueld  therein  only  for  fine  or  costs,  or  both,  shall  be  dis- 
charged when  the  labor  of  such  person  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  day  shall 
amount  to  said  fine  and  costs;  out  no  person  shall  be  held  in  jail  tor  the 
costs  if  unable  to  pay  theni,  on  any  one  conviction,  more  than  four  months. 

Deductions  Sec.  2956.  Every  person  confined  or  committed  to  any  county  jail  for  a 
from  term.  period  of  not  less  tnan  three  months  may,  for  prompt  ol)edience  to  the  rules 

of  the  jail,  have  five  days  deducted  from  each  month  of  his  sentence  by  the 
county  commissioners,  upon  a  report  of  the  jailer  certifying  to  such  good 
conduct. 

Workhouse.  Sec.  2960.  Any  town  may  establish  a  workhouse,  and  provide  suitable 

buildings  for  the  confinement  of  olFenders  sentenced  thereto;  furnish  mate- 
rials for  their  work,  direct  the  kind  of  labor,  and  the  manner  and  place  in 
which  it  is  to  be  performed,  either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse ;  and  make  any 
lawful  regulations  ne<'cssary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

Inmates  to  be  Sec.  2962.  The  master  [of  a  workhouse]  shall  receive  all  persons  lawfully 
employed,  ^^^^  there,  and  keep  them  employed  in  such  labor  as  they  shall  be  able  to 

perform:    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Manufactures.  Sec.  2976.  The  provisions  of  section  2902  shall  apply  to  prisoners  con- 
fined in  a  jail  or  workhouse. 

BELAWAKE. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Code — 1893. 

Page  -J^4-     Ad  of  April  8,  1881. 

Contracts  for  SECTION  1.  The  governor  of  this  State  is  hereby  authorized  from  time  to 
care  of  convicts.  {'m^Q  ^s  occasion  may  require  to  contract  with  the  proper  authorities  of  any 

other  State  of  the  United  States  for  the  custody,  maintenance,  discipline, 
medical  attendance,  clothing  and  transportation  of  all  or  so  many  of  the 
convicts  now  in  any  of  the  jails  of  this  State,  and  of  such  also  as  may  be 
hereafter  sentenced  for  a  term  of  six  months  or  longer,  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper  to  \xi  sent:  Provided,  That  no  expense  shall  accrue  to  this 
State  in  consequence  of  any  such  contract  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Courts  may  Sec.  7.  Should  the  governor,  from  any  cause,  be  unable  to  make  satis- 
factory  arrangements  for  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  convicts  as  here- 
inl>efore  provided  for,  then  the  levy  courts  of  the  respective  counties,  directly 
or  by  committees  thereof,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  hire  out 
said  convicts  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  for  their  county,  or  to  employ 
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them  upon  the  roads  or  any  public  works:  Provided ^  The  same  can  be  done 
without  endangering  the  escape  of  the  convicts.  And  all  officers,  State  or 
county,  are  hereby  required  to  aid  and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning. 

COUNTY  coNvicrrs, 

CTiapter  5^. 

Section  8.  Three  commissioners  of   the  jail  and  workhouse  shall  l)e    Jail     commls- 
appointed,  as  provided  in  chapter  8  [by  the  levy  court].     ♦     ♦     *  sloners. 

The  jail  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  jail  and  workhouse,  and  all  persons  connected  therewith;  for 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  prisoners,  and  for  the  employment  of  convicts; 
*     ♦     * 

Sec.  9.  The  overseer  of  the  workhouse  shall  compel  all  prisoners  con-  Duties  of  ovcr- 
victed  of  any  crime  deemed  a  felony  (and  may  allow  all  others)  to  work  and  so^rs  of  work— 
lal)or  according  to  their  ability;  and  the  proceeds,  or  produce,  of  such 
labor  shall  belong  to  the  county ;  but  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  pris- 
oners not  obliged  to  work,  shall,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  materials,  be 
applied  to  their  board,  and  any  overplus  shall,  upon  their  discharge,  be 
paid  to  them. 

«  4i  :»  1^  «  *  * 

Sec.  10.  If  any  prisoner,  convicted  of  a  crime  deemed  a  felony,  shall  Punishments- 
refuse  to  work,  or  neglect  to  perform  his  task  properly,  or  if  any  prisoner 
shall  be  disorderly,  and  willfully  violate  the  rules  established  by  tne  com- 
missioners for  the  government  of  the  jail  and  workhouse,  he  may  be  put  in 
solitary  confinement,  or  kept  on  bread  and  water,  until  he  submit  and  obey ; 
and  in  case  of  extreme  obstinacy,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  overseer,  with 
the  consent  of  any  commissioner,  to  inflict  such  moderate  and  proper  cor- 
rection, as  the  case  may  require. 

ChapUr  133. 

Section  6.  If  any  person  shall  bo  convicted  of  a  crime  deemed  felony,  i*l<"»  o'  oni- 
and  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  a  part  of  the  punishment,  or  ^  °y™®^  • 
shall  be  sentenced,  for  any  misdemeanor,  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing three  months,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sneriff,  or  jailer,  to  keep  such 
person  employed  at  labor  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  or  in  any  building 
or  yard  connected  therewith;  and  the  profits  of  such  labor  shall  be  applied 
for  the  use  of  the  county.     *    *    ♦ 

Note.— Prisoners  intho  New  Castle  County  workhouse  are  allowed  commutation 
of  sentence  for  good  conduct  as  follows :  Five  days  itvr  month  during  first  year, 
seven  days  during  second  year,  nine  days  during  third  year,  and  ten  days  per  month 
for  each  succeeding  year. 

BISTBICT  OF  AT.A8KA. 

Acrs  OF  U.  S.  Congress — 1898-99. 
Session  lll.—ChapUr  Jt20.— Title  I. 

Section  195.  A  judgment  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  need  only  Sentence, 
specify  the  duration  and  place  of  such  confinement,  and  thereafter  the 
manner  of  the  confinement  and  the  treatment  and  employment  of  the  per- 
son so  sentenced  shall  be  regulated  and  governed  by  whatever  law  may  be 
in  force  prescribing  the  discipline  of  the  penitentiary  wherein  he  is  connned 
and  the  treatment  and  employment  of  persons  sentenced  to  confinement 
therein. 

Sec.  201.     *    ♦    ♦    The  manner  of  such  confinement  [in  a  county  jail]    Law  of  lo« 
and  the  treatment  of  the  persons  so  sentenced  shall  be  governed  by  whatever  ^^^'^y* 
law  may  Iw  in  force  prescribing  the  discipline  of  county  jails:  Provided, 
That  the  United  States  marshal  lor  said  district  may,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Attorney-General  may  prescribe,  employ  or  cause  to  be  employed 
upon  public  works  any  or  all  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  jails 
or  the  penitentiary  within  said  district:  And  provided  further  ^  That  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  any  judgment  which  may  be  given  against  a  prisoner 
for  any  fine,  or  for  the  costs  and  disbursements  in  the  proceedings  against     Allowance   for- 
him,  such  prisoner  shall  be  credited  with  two  dollars  for  every  day's  labor  li^^r. 
performed  by  him  in  pursuance  hereof. 
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BISTBICT  OF  COLITMBIA. 

CODB— 1901. 

Sentence.  SECTION  925.  Whenever  the  punishment  [of  a  convicted  person]  shall  be 

imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year,  it  shall  he  sufficient  for  the  court  to 
sentence  the  defendant  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  without  speci- 
fying the  particular  prison,  and  the  imprisonment  shall  l)e  in  such  peniten- 
tiary as  the  Attorney-General  shall  from  time  to  time  designate. 

Dc  d  11  c  1 1  o  n  s  Sec.  9^.  All  persons  sentenced  to  and  imprisoned  in  the  jail  or  in  the 
from  tonn.  workhouse  of  the  District  of  €%>lumbia,  and  confined  there  for  a  term  of  one 

month  or  lon^r,  who  conduct  themselves  so  that  no  charge  of  misconduct 
shall  be  sustamed  agamst  them,  shall  have  a  deduction  of  five  days  in  eiieh 
month  made  from  the  term  of  their  sentence  and  shall  be  entitled  to  their 
discharge  so  much  the  earlier  upon  the  certificate  of  the  warden  of  the  jail 
for  those  eonfincd  in  the  jail  and  the  certificate  oi  the  intendant  of  the 
Washington  Asylum  for  those  confined  in  the  workhouse  of  their  good  con- 
duct during  their  imprisonment  (with  the  approval  oi  the  judge  making  the 
commitment) ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  judge  to  write  or  cause  to  be 
written  in  the  docket  of  has  court,  across  the  face  of  the  commitment  of  the 
person  to  be  so  discharged,  the  following  words:  "Discfaar^d  by  order  of 
the  court  (giving  date)  on  account  of  good  conduct  during  imprisonment." 

Employment.  Sec.  11£K2.  Persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  jail  may  be  cm- 
ployed  at  such  labor  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  oe  prescribed  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  District  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  any  such  person. 

Rules.  Sec.  1196.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  suprpme  court  of  the  District  to 

make  such  rules  for  the  govemoient  and  discipline  of  the  prisoners  confined 
in  the  jail  as  shall  be  deemed  neceasary  for  the  health,  security,  and  the 
protection  of  such  priaoaers  from  cruel  treatment  by  any  person  in  charge 
thereof. 

FL.OBIDA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Revised  Statutes — 1891. 

Form  of  sen-  Sectiov  2939.  When  punishment  of  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
^°^'  is  awarded  against  anv  convict ,  the  form  of  the  sentence  shall  be  tnat  be 

be  imprisoned  by  connnement  at  hard  labor,    *    ♦    ♦ 

Prison  to  be  Sec.  3034.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  State  institutions  shall  ostab- 
establishcd.         |j^  ^  State  prison  for  the  safe-keeping  and  pnnishment  of  prisoners,  in  which 

they  shall  be  closely  confined,  en^loyed  at  hard  labor,  and  governed  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  directed,    *    *    ♦ 

Employment  Sec.  3057.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  shall  be 
of  convicts.  cotistantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  tne  State,  but  no  prisoner  shall  be 

compelled  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  all  prisoners,  except 
such  as  may  be  on  the  disabled  list  or  in  solitary  confinement,  shall  labor 
not  less  than  eight  or  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Punishment.  Sec.  3058.  All  necessary  means  shall  be  used  by  the  superintendent, 
and  such  punishment  as  may  be  needful  shall  be  adopted  to  maintain  order, 
enforce  ooedience  and  discipline,  suppress  insurrection,  prevent  escapes 
and  compel  the  performance  of  labor,  but  no  cruel  or  inhuman  punishment 
shall  be  infiicted  upon  any  prisoner,  and  no  punbhment  injurious  to  the 
mind  or  body  of  the  prisoner  shall  be  permitted,  uor  shall  the  prisoner  be 
compelled  to  labor  without  food. 

Note.— From  two  to  ten  lashes  with  a  leather  strap  may  be  inflictod  for  dlsolw- 
dience. 

Dc  d  11  c  1 1  o  n  s  Sec.  3059.  The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  each 
from  term.  prisoner,  and  for  each  month  t  hat  a  prisoner  has  not  been  subject  to  punish- 

ment Cor  bad  conduct,  he  shall  deduct  two  days  from  the  term  of  liis  sen- 
tence, and  place  the  same  upon  a  record  to  be  kept  by  him  in  the  form  of  a 
credit,  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  And  the  superintendent  shall  also  record 
in  favor  of  any  prisoner  who  shall  well  and  truly  perform  the  labor  allotted 
to  him,  cither  in  the  prison  or  by  contract  for  individuals,  and  who  shall  not 
have  violated  any  of  the  rules  of  the  prison^  a  credit  of  three  days  for  each 
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moath  of  the  term  of  his  senteiice.  Aoil  the  board  of  commissioners  afore- 
said, shall,  from  time  to  time  consider  tl^  record  of  conduct  of  each  prisoner, 
azid  they  shall  have  authority  to  allow  the  same  credits,  and  to  recommend 
the  executive  clemency  on  behalf  of  any  prisoner  so  credited,  and  upon 
the  allowance  by  the  board  of  commissioners  aforesaid,  tlie  total  nuniber 
of  days  speciEed  in  favor  of  the  prisoner  shall  be  deducted  ^m  his  term  of 
sentence. 

Note.— The  dcdoctions  actnaliy  ftllow«d  are,  for  1  month,  3  days;  for  3  months^ 
13  days;  for  6  months,  25  dajB;  for  8  months,  i  month  and  3  daya;  for  each  year,  1 
month  and  21  daya. 

Sec.  3063.  No  officer  or  employee  shall  receive  from  prisoner,  nor  from    Gifts, 
anyone  on  behalf  of  such  prisoner,  any  cift  or  reward  for  services  or  sup- 
plies.   Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
mg  five  hundred  dollars. 

Ssc.  3065.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Florida;  with  Contracts, 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  State  institutions,  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  labor,  maintenance  and 
custody  of  any  or  all  prisoners  sentenced  to,  or  confined  within,  the  State 
prison,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  board  of  commissioners  of  State  insti- 
tutions may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  with 
due  regara  for  the  health,  humane  treatment  and  safe  custody  of  the  pris- 
oners. Such  contracts  may  be  made  for  a  term  of  years,  not  exceeding 
four,  and  the  prisoners  shall  not  be  worked  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset 
on  any  day,  and  no  labor  shall  be  done  on  Sunday.  Such  contracts  may 
provide  for  surrendering  the  control  and  custody  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
person  or  persons  contracting  for  their  labor,  subject  to  sucn  supervision  of 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  as  is  provided  for  in  this  article,  and  for  the 
payment  to  the  State  by  such  person  or  persons  of  such  sums  of  money 
lor  the  labor  of  such  prisoners  on  such  contracts  as  may  be  deemed  advan- 
tageous to  the  Interests  of  the  State,  which  said  sums  of  money  shall  be  paid 
to  the  State  treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  con- 
tracts. In  case  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  does  not  receive  any 
applications  to  pay  the  State  for  the  labor  of  each  prisoner  then  he  shall 
enter  into  such  contracts,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  State  institutions,  for  the  payment  by  the  State  to  any  person  or 
persons  of  such  sums  of  money  for  taking  such  prisoners  on  such  contracts 
88  may  be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  which  sums 
of  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 
indorsed  by  the  governor,  but  such  warrant  shall  not  he  drawn  by  the 
comptroller,  except  upon  the  order  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  State 
institutions,  and  the  prisoners  contracted  for  may  be  used  or  employed  at 
any  point  in  the  State,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Ssc.  3069.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person  so  contracting  for  such  Duties  of  con- 
prisoners,  and  it  shall  be  so  stipulated  in  the  contract,  to  provide  for  and  ^^^^^^o"- 
furnish  such  prisoners  comfortable  quarters,  good  clothing,  including  bed- 
dins  and  blankets,  wholesome  food,  and  when  any  of  them  shall  be  sick 
or  diseased,  necessary  medicine  and  medical  attendance  and  proper  per- 
sonal care.  The  allowance  of  food  and  clotbfng,  including  beddmg  and 
blankets,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  State  insti- 
tutions. 

Sec.  3071.  Such  contractor  or  contractors  shall  have  full  and  complete  Discipline. 
power  to  control  and  discipline  such  prisoners  and  to  maintain  order  among 
and  enforce  obedience  from  the  same,  and  to  suppress  insurrection,  prevent 
escapes  and  compel  the  performance  of  labor,  and  to  punish  the  prisoners 
for  any  violation  of  dise^ine,  but  no  cruel  or  inhuman  punishment  shall . 
be  inflicted  upon  any  prisoner,  nor  any  punishment  injurious  to  mind  or 
body. 

Sec.  3073.  The  com  miss  ioner  oi  agriculture,  under  such  regulations  as  Supervision. 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  conimissioBers  aforesaid,  shall  supervise 
the  management  and  condition  of  the  prisonens  held  imder  such  contracts, 
and  shall  visit  and  inquire  into  all  alleged  abuses  and  neglects  of  duty,  and 
make  report  to  such  board  as  to  the  same,  at  such  times  as  said  board  may 
require;  and  said  board  shall  have  power  and  are  required  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  said  prisoners,  their  clothhur 
and  food,  as  may  be  proper,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall 
supervise  the  employment  of  prisoners  under  such  ccmtracts,  snd  shall 
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report  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  State  institutions  any  violation  of 
contract  or  duly  upon  the  part  of  an^'  contractors. 
Food,  clothtng,     Sec.  3074.  The  board  or  commissioners  of  State  institutions  shall  pre- 
etc.  scribe  the  allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  including  bedding  and  blankets, 

which  shall  be  furnished  the  prisoners  by  contractors. 
Chaplain.  Sec.  3070.  The  governor  shall  appoint  annually  a  chaplain,  whose  duty 

it  shall  be  to  vLsil  the  Si  ate  convicts  at  their  camps  or  quarters  at  least  om:e 
each  week  on  Sunday,  and  at  any  other  time  when  his  ministerial  duties 
are  required,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  them  such  religious  or  educa- 
tional instruction  as  they  may  require. 

Note.— The  board  of  pardons,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  attomey'^neral,  can  parole  convicts  at  any  time. 

Acts  of  1895. 

ChaptiT  Ji.i90. 

Discharge.  SECTION  2.  Each  convict  who  ser\'cs  a  sentence  at  hard  labor  in  the  State 

genitentiary  shall  be  furnished,  when  discharged,  at  the  expense  of  the 
tate,  one  good  suit  of  clothes,  a  hat,  and  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  be  furnished 
with  five  dollars  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  until  he  can  procure  work: 
Provided,  That  the  suit  of  clothes  shall  not  cost  more  than  $5. 

Acts  of  1905. 

Chapter  5U8, 

Supervisors.  SECTION  2.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more 
supervisors  of  State  convicts  and  convict  camps  of  the  State  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  State  institutions  more  than  one 
is  necessaiy  to  properly  supervise  and  care  for  the  State  prisoners. 

Powers  and     Sec.  4.  Said  supervfsors  shall  bo  men  of   ability,  integrity  and  firmness 
duties.  of  character.    They  are  hereby  clothed  with  full  power,  authority  and 

supervision  of  the  convicts  and  convict  camps  of  the  State  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
State  inslitutions. 

It  shall  be  his  or  their  duty  to  enforce  the  law,  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  State  institutions  relative  to  the  labor,  punishments,  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  guarding  and  all  matters  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prison  camps  and  the  general  care  and  treatment  of  the  convicts.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  any  supervisor  so  appointed  to  make  written  detailed  reports 
to  the  commLnsioner  of  agriculture  after  visiting  each  camp,  and  upon  each 
visiw.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  supervisors  to  visit  all  of  the  prison 
camps  as  frequently  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  governor  or 
the  Doard  of  commii^sioners  of  State  institutions  may  require,  but  not 
less  than  once  in  every  forty  (40)  days.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
supervisors  to  make  careful  inquiry  in  the  county  from  which  any 
prisoner  may  have  been  sentenced  when  in  their  opinion  a  prisoner  is 
deserving  oi  State  aid,  to  have  his  pardon  application  presented  to  the 
board  of  pardens  [pardons.]     ♦     ♦    ♦ 

CX)UNTY  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Statutes — 1891. 

Sentence    may     SECTION  2940.  When  punishment  of  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  is 
])<'  to  labor.  awarded  against  any  convict,  the  court  may  also  sentence  the   prisoner 

to  be  employed  at  hard  labor,  and  in  such  case  he  may  be  employed  at 
such  manual  labor  as  the  county  commissioners  may  direct. 
Work  on  high-     Sec.  3032.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  may  employ  all  persons, 
ways,  etc.  imprisoned  in  the  jails  of  their  respective  counties,  under  sentence  upon 

conviction  for  crime,  or  for  failure  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs  imposed  upon 
conviction  for  crime,  at  lal)or  upon  the  streets  of  incorporated  cities  or 
towns,  or  upon  the  roads,  bridges  and  public  works  in  tne  several  coun- 
ties where  they  are  so  imprisoned;  or  the  said  l>oards  may,  in  their  discre- 
tion, hire  out  such  persons  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may 
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think  advisable,  in  which  case  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  contracts 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

Sec.  3033.  No  such  convict  shall  be  required  to  work  more   than  ten     Hours  of  labor, 
hours  in  each  twenty-four,  and  every  sucn  convict  shall   be  entitled  to 
receive,  together  with  subsistence,  &  credit  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per    Credit, 
diem,  on  account  of  fines  and  costs  adjudged  against  him. 

Acts  of  1895. 

Chapter  J^2S, 

Section  11.  *    ♦    *    The    county    commissioners   of    the    respective    Hiring, 
counties  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  hire  out  or  otherwise  contract 
for  the  labor  of  all  county  convicts  as  the^  may  deem  advisable,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  such  contracts  to  go  into  the  fine  and  forfeiture  fund. 

Acts  of  1899. 

Chapter  4760, 

Section  4.  All  persons  confined,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  Work  on  high- 
the  county  jail  under  sentence  of  a  court  for  crime,  or  imprisonment  for^^ys* 
the  nonpayment  of  costs  and  fines,  and  all  persons  who  have  oeen  sentenced 
or  may  nereaf ter  be  sentenced  in  such  county  to  the  county  jail  for  a  term 
of  one  year  or  less,  shall  be  worked  on  the  roads  of  the  county:  Provided, 
That  in  any  case  the  number  of  such  persons  in  any  county  at  any  time 
bo  less  than  five,  the  county  commissioners  of  such  county  may  arrange 
with  the  .county  commissioners  of  any  other  county  or  counties  for  such  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  as  will  enable  each  county  to  thereby  increase  the 
number  of  prisoners  at  work  on  its  public  roads  at  any  ^ven  time:  Pro- 
videdf  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  require  convicts  to  bo  worked 
upon  the  public  roads  when  there  is  no  contract  between  counties  to  this 
eiiect  and  the  number  of  such  convicts  in  any  county  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  county  commissioners,  insufiBcient  to  justify  the  employment  of 
guards  to  work  them. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  have  made  Convicts  from 
provisions  for  the  expenses  of  supporting  and  guarding  while  at  work  on  other  counties, 
the  public  roads  a  larger  number  of  prisoners  than  can  be  supplied  from 
that  county  upon  the  application  of  the  county  commissioners  of  such 
county  the  county  commissioners  of  any  other  county  which  has  not 
otherwise  provided  for  the  working  of  their  convicts  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  their  convicts,  or  may  hereafter  dispose  of  their  convicts,  shall  deliver 
to  said  county  or  counties  applying  for  same  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, such  convicts  as  may  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  or  hereaiter 
be  sentenced  to  such  county  iail:  Provided,  That  the  costs  of  guarding  and 
maintaining  such  prisoners  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  applying  for  and 
receiving  the  same:  Provided ,  That  any  and  all  such  prisoners  from  such 
other  counties  may  at  any  time  be  returned  to  the  sneriff  of  such  other 
counties  at  the  expense  of  the  county  having  received  and  used  them: 
Provided  furUier J  That  no  convicts  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  county  in  which 
they  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  work  to  any  other  county, 
unless  a  contract  for  that  purpose  shall  have  been  entered  into  by  tne 
boards  of  coimty  commissioner^  of  the  respective  counties,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  safe-keeping,  proper  care  and  safe  return  by  the 
employing  counties  to  the  county  or  counties  from  which  such  prisoners 
were  sentenced. 

Chapter  477S. 

Section  1.  When  any  person  is  convicted  in  any  municipal  court  in  Ball  and  chain, 
this  State  for  the  violation  of  any  municipal  ordinance,  and  shall  be 
worked  on  any  street  or  public  work  in  such  municipality,  such  person 
shall  not  be  confined  either  with  ball  or  chain  at  such  work:  Provided, 
That  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  escape  from  custody  he  may  be  con- 
fined either  with  ball  or  chain  wheq  recaptured  and  serving  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence. 
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Acts  or  1905. 

Chafier  SU8. 

loBpection.  QEcnoff  5.  It  i^aU  be  the  duty  of  any  supervisor  appointed  under  this 

act  to  visit  any  or  all  of  the  county  conviet  camps  in  this  State  upon  the 
request  of  the  governor  and  to  make  written  reports  to  the  governor  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  same.  The  governor  and  the  supervisois  of 
State  prisoners  are  hereby  empowered  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  care,  managem^it  and  supervision  of  coimty  convict 
camps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  them  the  same  treatment  and 
fHx>tection  as  is  required  by  law  and  by  the  rules  of  the  board  of  commis- 
stoneis  of  State  inatitutioiia,  relative  to  State  pnaoneis. 

OEOKeXA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Penal  Codb — 1895. 

Ded  actions     Sbctknt  1 173.  The  superintendent  of  each  penitentiary  camp  riiaU  keep 
from  term.  ^  correct  refifister  to  be  termed  the  "  good-cooduct  account/'  in  which  he 

shall  faithfully  reecHtl  the  conduct  of  each  ooBvict  under  his  charge,  who 
shall  demean  himself  upri^tly,  and  shaO  in  his  monthly  report  to  the 
principal  keeper  of  the  penitenttary,  state  the  name  of  such  convict,  and 
each  convict  who  shall  demean  himself  upriehtly  and  we^,  shall  have 
(feducted  from  the  time  for  whidi  he  may  have  been  sentenced,  two 
months  for  the  second  year,  thrra  months  for  each  subsequent  year,  until 
the  tenth  year,  inclusive,  and  four  months  for  each  lemaining^  year  of  the 
time  of  imprraonment.  This  reduction  of  time  is  upon  consideration  of 
continued  good  conduct,  and  t^iall  Ap^j  only  to  sucn  convicts  who  have 
not  been  sentenced  to  iropriaomnent  for  life:  and  such  record  shall  be 
evidence  for  or  against  the  convict  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State. 

Acts  op  1897. 

Pa0€  71.    Ad  No.  3J^. 

Prison      com-     SECTION  2.  The  tenns  of  office  of  the  [prison]  comiiiissicxiere  elected  by 
missioners.  ^j^  people  shall  be  for  a  period  of  six  years.     *     ♦     * 

Duties  of  com-     Sbc.  h  (as  amended  by  act  No.  430,  p.  65,  Acts  d  1903).  The  commis- 
mlssioners.  g^^  shall  have  ccKnplete  management  and  control  of  the  State  convicts; 

shall  regulate  the  hours  of  their  labor,  the  manner  and  eztoit  of  their 
punishiDent;  the  variety  and  quantity  of  their  food,  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  their  clothmg,  and  sb&u  make  such  other  rules  and  r^cdatioca  as 
will  assure  their  safe-keeping  and  proper  care;  *  ♦  *  Ptwided  ffxr- 
^CTy  That  any  person  or  corporation  having  hired  any  convicta  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  failing  to  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  commission,  shall  forfeit  ail  rights  under  any  contract  of 
hiring;  and  in  their  discretion  said  commission  shall  have  power  and 
authoritv  to  take  from  the  hirer  the  convicts  so  hired  and  rehire  them 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  commission  shall  have  general 
supervision  of  the  misckmeanor  convicts  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the 
dutj  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  or,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  an  officer 
designated  by  them,  to  visit  from  time  to  time,  at  k^ast  ouarteriy,  the 
various  camps  where  misdemeanor  convicts  are  at  work,  ana  shall  advise 
with  the  county  or  municipal  authorities  working  them  in  making  and 
altering  the  rules  for  the  govoniment,  control  and  management  of  said 
convicts;  and  in  case  tlie  county  or  municipal  authorities  and  such  com- 
mission fail  to  agree  upon  the  management,  government  or  control  of  the 
same,  the  governor  shall  prescribe  such  rules;  and  if  the  county  or  munic- 
inal  authorities  fail  to  comply  with  snch  rules  at  the  law  governing  misi- 
demeanor  chain  gangs,  then  the  governor,  with  the  commission,  shall 
take  such  convicts  from  the  said  county  or  municipal  authorities  and 
deliver  them  to  some  other  county  or  municipal  authority  complying  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  prescril>ed  by  the  governor;  the  net  proceeds  to 
go  into  the  treasury  of  the  county,  to  be  kept  in  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
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fund,  and  in  the  event  no  county  or  municipal  authorities  shall  desire 
them,  then  they  shall  he  worked  as  the  conmiission  may  designate;  or  the 
governor  and  commission,  in  their  discretion,  may  impose  a  fine  not  exceed- 
mg  1250  upon  each  of  said  counties  or  municipal  authorities  failing  to 
comply  witn  such  rules  or  the  law. 

Note.— <^orporal  punlBhment  is  allowed. 

Sec.  8.  '^  *  *  The  commission  shall  have  erected  on  said  land  so  Convict  farm. 
purchased  [as  a  convict-labor  farm]  suitable  buildings,  stockades  and  appur- 
tenances for  the  safe-keeping  and  care  of  the  following  classes  of  convicts: 
Females,  bojrs  under  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  and  such  aged,  infirm  or  diseased 
convicts  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  should  not  be  hired  out: 
Provided,  That  the  commission  shall  have  power  and  authority,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  take  from  any  hirer  any  convict  whom  they  have  hired  out  and 
to  place  such  convict  upon  the  farm  herein  provided  for,  relieving  such  hirer 
of  that  part  of  the  hu-e  of  such  convict  for  the  time  during  which  such 
hirer  ie  tnus  deprived  of  the  services  of  such  convict:  Provided  further.  That 
said  commission  shall  likewise  have  power  and  authority,  in  its  discretion, 
to  take  from  said  farm  any  boy  upon  his  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen,  or 
thereafter,  and  hiring  him  out  as  other  convicts  are  to  be  hired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  commission  shall  sell,  to  the  best  advantage,  all  surpliis  products  of  Burplua  prod- 
the  penitentiary,  and  shall  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  maintenance  "^^°' 
of  the  institution  as  far  as  necessary.  Should  any  surplus  funds  arise  from 
this  source  they  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  annually,  and  the 
commission  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  make  to  the  governor  a  detaUed 
report  of  all  such  transactions:  Provided,  The  commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  furnish  such  surplus  products,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  State 
asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Milledgeville,  the  academy  for  the  blind,  at  Macon, 
and  to  the  school  for  the  deaf,  at  Cave  Spring,  should  this  be  found  prac- 
ticable. 

Sec.  10.  (as  amended  by  act  No.  430,  p.  65,  Acts  of  1903).  The  several  8  hort-term 
counties  of  this  State  shall  have  the  right,  at  their  option,  to  work  and  use  ^'^  ^  '* 
convicts  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  periods  of  five  years,  or  less,  on 
the  public  roads  or  public  works,  except  those  convicts  which  are  now 
required  by  law  to  be  placed  upon  the  prison  farm;  that  on  or  before 
December  1,  1903,  those  counties  desiring  to  work  such  convicts  on  their 
public  works  and  roads  shall,  through  their  proper  authorities,  so  notify  the 
prison  commission  in  writing,  and  those  counties  which  do  not  so  notify  the 
prison  commission  shall  participate  in  and  take  the  proceeds  from  the  hire 
of  the  convicts,  made  upon  the  ratio  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
to  wit:  That  as  soon  after  the  first  day  of  December,  1903,  as  is  practicable, 
the  prison  commission  shall  make  a  just  apportionment  of  all  the  felony  con- 
victs among  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  their  general 
population  as  is  shown  by  the  latest  United  States  census,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  convicts  that  each  county  will  be  entitled  to;  and  when 
this  number  is  ascertained,  those  counties  which  have  given  the  written 
notice  above  prescribed  shall  be  furnished  by  the  commission  the  number 
of  convicts  which  it  has  been  determined  they  are  entitled  to  out  of  the 
class  of  convicts  above  prescribed  in  the  order  of  the  filing  of  the  applications 
therefor.  If  it  should  appear  that  applications  arc  filed  by  counties  for 
convicts  under  the  above  provisions  m  excels  of  the  number  of  convicts 
sentenced  for  five  years  or  less,  available  for  work  upon  the  roads  of  the 
counties  of  this  State,  then  said  convicts  shall  be  awarded  only  to  those 
counties  in  the  order  of  their  applications  that  can  be  supplied  with  their 
proportion  of  the  convicts  unaer  said  apportionment,  nhen  said  com- 
mission determines  the  number  which  eacn  county  is  entitled  to,  the  prison 
commission  shall  notify  the  counties  which  have  been  awarded  their  pro- 
portionate number  of  convicts;  whereupon  said  counties  shall  be  required 
to  receive  said  convicts  and  transport  them  to  their  destination  without 
expense  to  the  State,  and  keep  and  ase  them  upon  the  public  roads  and 
works  of  said  counties  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year:  Provided, 
however,  That  any  such  county  so  taking  and  working  such  convicts  shall 
have  the  option  and  right  to  retain  and  work  such  convicts  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  five  vcars:  Provided  also,  That  after  any  such  county  has 
kept  and  worked  said  convicts  for  a  period  of  one  year,  it  may,  after  hav- 
ing given  said  prison  commission  sixty  days'  notice,  return  said  convicts  to 
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said  prison  commission,  and  said  commission  shall  thereupon  proceed  to 
award  the  said  convicts  to  any  county  having  applied  therefor,  making 
such  award  to  the  counties  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  such  appUcation; 
and  in  case  there  should  be  no  such  applications  of  [on]  file  at  the  time  of  the 
return  of  such  convicts,  said  commission  shall  lease  said  convicts  upon  such 
terms  and  for  such  time  as  shall  be,  in  their  judgment,  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  State,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Those  coun- 
ties which  receive  and  work  their  proportion  of  the  felony  convicts  shall 
not  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  hire  of  said  convicts;  only  those 
counties  shall  be  awarded  convicts  by  the  commission  which  work  their 
misdemeanor  convicts  upon  the  public  roads  or  works.  In  the  event  any 
county  shall  not  have  a  sufDcient  number  of  convicts  after  having  received 
the  number  awarded  %o  them,  and  there  shall  remain  unapplied  for  by- 
December  1,  1903,  convicts  of  the  class  hereinbefore  designated  as  avail- 
able to  be  worked  upon  the  roads  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  it  shall 
have  the  right  to  bid  for  additional  convicts  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  individuals  or  corporations,  and  the  prison 
commission  shall  eivo  said  counties  the  preference  in  the  hiring  of  said 
convicts:  Provideal  That  the  price  offered  by  said  county  or  counties  is 
equivalent  to  or  more  than  the  net  amount  tnat  would  be  received  by  the 
commission  from  the  highest  bid  made  by  an  individual  or  corporation. 

Uiring    out     Sec.  11  (as  amended  by  act  No.  430,  p.  65,  Acts  of  1903).  The  prison 
convicts.  commission  b  authorized  and  required,  oetween  the  months  of  August, 

1903,  and  March,  1904,  after  advertising  as  required  above  [in  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  of  the  State],  to  make  contracts  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  the  labor  of  all  felony  convicts  not  embraced  in  section  8,  for 
a  period  of  five  years  beginning  April  1,  1904.  All  provisions  of  this  act 
applicable  to  the  hiring  of  this  class  of  convicts,  their  control  and  manag&- 
ment,  shall  be  of  force  until  expiration  of  the  contracts  hereby  authorized. 
The  advertisements  shall  be  published  as  required  *  *  *  offering  for 
hire  for  a  term  not  longer  than  five  years  all  the  convicts  not  embraced  in 
section  8  of  this  act,  and  not  furnished  the  county  authorities  as  provided 
in  section  10,  to  be  emplo^red  at  any  labor  consistent  with  the  reasonable 
punishment  and  the  pnysical  ability  of  the  convict:  Prcviiedf  That  the 
convicts  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  be  so  worked  that  the  products  of  their  labor  shall  come  least  in 
competition  with  that  of  free  labor:  Provided  further,  That  in  no  case  shall 
convicts  be  worked  in  factories  where  women  are  employed;  the  State  fur- 
nishing all  guards  and  physicians;  the  hirer  furnishing  transportation,  main- 
tenance, medicine,  clothing  and  all  other  necessaries,  and  such  buildings  as 
may  be  required  (which  shall  be  stated  in  the  advertisement),  and  paying 
quarterly  for  the  annual  labor  of  the  convicts  at  an  agreed  price  per  annum 
per  capita.  At  the  time  fixed  in  the  advertisement  the  commission  shall 
award  said  convicts,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  bidder  or  bidders  who  offer  the 
highest  and  best  price  for  labor,  but  may  reject  any  and  all  such  bids,  and 
may  make  aoy  other  contract  of  hiring  on  the  plan  specified,  which,  in 
their  judgment,  will  carry  out  the  intentions  of  this  act  and  subserve  the 
best  interest  of  the  State.  No  lessee  of  convicts  as  herein  provided  for  shall 
sublease  any  of  said  convicts  to  any  person  other  than  such  as  shall  be 
approved  by  said  commission,  and  only  upon  such  terms  as  said  commis- 
sion shall  prescribe.  The  commission  m  hiring  the  convicts  may  contract 
with  any  one  or  more  persons  or  companies,  but  no  bids  for  less  than 
twenty-nve  nor  more  than  fifty  convicts  shall  be  received  in  any  one  bid: 
Provided^  That  this  does  not  restrict  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  from 
making  more  than  one  bid,  so  that  said  firm  or  corporation  may  receive 
more  than  one  group  of  fifty  and  the  minimum  price  to  be  considered 
shall  be  $175  per  year;  and  all  convicts  sentenced  after  April  1,  1904,  to 
the  penitentiary  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  commission  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.    *     *    * 

Prison  farms.       Sec.  13.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  contract,  the  commis- 

Females.  sion  shall  place  upon  ttie  property  purchased  the  females,  who  shall  be 

put  at  sucn  labor  as  is  best  suited  to  their  sex  and  strength.    They  shall 

Young    con-  also  place  upon  said  farm  or  farms  all  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
vlcts.  shall  be  put  at  such  work  as  is  best  suiteci  to  their  strengtn  and  age,  making 

provisions  for  such  moral  and  manual  training  as  may  be  conducive  to 
their  reformation  and  restoration  to  good  citizenship.  Such  aged,  infiim 
or  diseased  convicts  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  should  not  bo 
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hired  out,  and  such  others  as  may  be  needed  or  reserved  by  said  commis- 
sion, shall  be  put  at  such  labor  as  the  commission  may  direct.  The  con- 
victs required  by  the  county  or  municipal  authorities  for  public  works 
therein  shall  bo  delivered  to  said  county  or  municipal  authorities,  and  the 
residue  shall  be  put  at  hard  labor  on  the  contracts  of  hiring  made  as 
herein  provided. 

Acts  op  1903. 
Page  65.     Act  No.  430. 

Sbction  5.  The  prison  commission  shall  grade  and  classify  all  convicts     Clasaiflcation.. 
to  be  leased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  the  end  that  those  convicts 
sentenced  for  life,  and  othera  that  are  desperate  and  unruly  may  bo  sepa- 
rated from  those  sentenced  for  lesser  crimes,  under  such  rules  as  the  com- 
m'ssion  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  6.  When  any  person  shall  complete  his  or  her  term  in  any  convict  Discharge, 
camp  in  this  State,  the  lessee  or  county  authority  leasing  said  person  shall 
provide  him  or  her  a  railroad  ticket  to  the  home  of  such  person  prior  to 
nis  or  her  conviction,  or  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  thereto;  and  said 
person  shall  not  have  the  option  of  taking  the  cash  value  of  such  ticket  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Acts  op  1904. 
Resolulion  No.  9^. 

Whereas,  It  frequently  happens  that  a  surplus  of  labor  is  had  at  the     Surplus  labor. 
State  farm,  which  can  not  be  profitably  used  there  and  which  can  not  be 
used  on  regular  contracts;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved^  By  the  house,  the  senate  concurring.  That  the  prison  commis- 
sion is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  such  a  surplus  of  male  convicts  shall 
exist  at  the  State  farm,  to  make  such  contracts  for  such  labor,  by  com- 
petitive bids,  by  private  contracts,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  for  such  employ- 
ment as  may  bio  suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  such  convicts. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Political  Code — 1895. 

Section  576.  Said  authorities  [the  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenues]    Chain  gangs, 
are  authorized  to  work,  improve,  and  repair  the  public  roads,  as  follows: 

1.  They  may  work  a  chain  gang  (which  said  authorities  are  hereby 
empowered  to  organize;  said  gang  to  consist  of  the  misdemeanor  convicts 
of  the  county,  or  of  any  other  county  in  this  State  that  may  be  obtained 
without  cost  or  for  hire)     ♦     *     * 

Sec.  697.  The  right  and  power  to  organize  work  gangs  or  other  means     Towns  m  ay 
of  confinement  and  to  confine  at  labor  therein,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  form     work 
thirty  days,  persons  convicted  of  violating  the  ordinances  of  such  towns  ^"'°*^^' 
and  villages,  are  hereby  conferred  on  the  incorporated  towns  and  villages 
of  this  State,  or  their  respective  authorities:  Provided,  That  said  penalty 
shall  be  inflicted  only  as  an  alternative  of  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  fmcs 
imposed  for  such  violations. 

Penal  Code — 1895. 

Section  1039.  Every  crime  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  is  punishable  Sentence  to  la» 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  ^^^* 
six  months,  to  work  in  the  chain  gang  on  the  public  works,  or  on  such 
other  works  as  the  county  authorities  may  employ  the  chain  gang,  not 
to  exceed  twelve  months,  and  any  one  or  more  of  tnese  punishments  may 
be  ordered  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  authorize  the  giving  the  control  of  convicts  to  privato 
persons,  or  their  employment  by  the  county  authorities  in  such  mechan- 
ical pursuits  as  will  bring  the  products  of  their  labor  into  competition 
with  the  products  of  free  labor. 

Sec.  1137.  Wlien  misdemeanor  convicts    are  sentenced  to  work   in  a     Labor  on  pub- 
chain  gang  on  the  public  works  or  roads,  or  are  confined  in  jail  for  non- 1'^  works,  etc. 
payment  of  fines,  tne  ordinary,  county  judge,  or  board  of  commissioners. 
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o{  ibe  county  where  the  convictions  were  bad  or  where  the  convicts  are 
GonfiQied,  may  place  them,  in  the  county  or  elsewhere,  to  work  upon  the 
puUic  works  of  the  county,  in  chain  gangs  or  otherwise. 

Guarding  con-     Sbc.  1138.  The  county   authorities    having  control  of  convicts,  shall 
victs.  provide  suitable  places  for  their  safe-keeping,  and  their  support  by  the 

county,  and  shall  employ  necessary  overseers  and  guards  (or  their  safe- 
keeping and  constant  and  diligent  employment  upon  the  public  works. 

Counties    may     ggc.  1139.  For  the  purposes  specified    in  the  preceding  sections,  two 
com  ine.  ^^  more  counties  may  combine,  keep  and  work  together  the  convicts,  on 

such  terms,  and  on  such  public  works  anywhere  in  the  State,  as  they  may 
agree  upon. 

Procuring  c!on-     g^c.  1140.  When  a  county  or   incorporated  city,  town  or  village,  has 
victs.  organized,  or  determined  to  organize,  a  chain  gang,  to  work  misdemeanor 

convicts  on  its  roads,  streets,  or  other  public  works,  it  may  lodge  demands 
for  such  convicts  with  the  clerk  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  try 
misdemeanors,  and  such  clerk  shall  file  the  same,  noting  date  of  receipt 
by  him. 

Delivery.  ^j^c.  1141.  When  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  and 

sentenced  to  work  on  the  public  works,  in  chain  gangs  or  otherwise,  he 
riiall  he  delivered  to  the  county  or  municipal  corporation  having  the  oldest 
unfilled  demand  on  file  with  the  clerk  aforesaid,  unless  the  county  in 
which  the  conviction  is  had,  shall  have,  within  its  own  limits,  an  arrange- 
ment for  working  convicts  on  the  public  works  of  the  county,  or  some 
municipal  corporation  thereof,  in  which  case  the  convicts  may  be  retained 
and  worked  in  that  county. 

Countiofl  not  to     Sec.  1142.  The  county  authorities   in  which  such  convictions  may  bo 
receive  bonus,      hsid,  shall  not  demand  or  receive  from  any  other  county  or  any  municipal 

corporation  any  bonus,  fees  or  compensation,  for  the  cfelivery  of  the  con- 
victs. 

Convicts  from     Sec.  1143.  County  commissioners  or  ordinaries  may  hire  convicts  from 
other  counties,     other  counties  that  do  not  work  their  own  convicts,  upon  such  terms  as 

may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  county  authorities,  and  such  con- 
victs shall  b«s  worked  on  the  public  works  in  connection  with  the  convicts 
of  the  county  hiring  them. 

Camps  at  quar-     Sec.  1144.  County   authorities    having  control  of  a  chain  gang  may 
ries,  etc.  establi.sh  camps  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  counties,  at  any 

point  in  this  Sthte,  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  or  gathering  rock,  gravel 
or  other  material  to  be  used  by  said  county  m  the  improvement  of  its 
public  roads,  or  the  streets  of  any  city  situated  therein.  The  consent  of 
the  county  commissioners,  ordinary  or  county  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  the  camps  are  to  be  located,  shall  be  first  obtained. 

Whipping  bots.  Sec.  1146.  Tne  authorities  of  any  county  or  municipal  corporation, 
employing  or  having  labor  performed  bj  convicts  in  such  county  or  munici- 
pal corporation,  may  appoint  a  whipping  boss  for  such  convicts,  and 
fix  his  compensation  and  prescribe  his  auties.  Proper  and  necessary 
discipline  may  be  administered  by  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  or 
person  having  control,  under  authority,  of  a  convict,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  a  whippine  boss. 

Punishment.  Sec.  1147.  rfo  whipping  shall  be  administered  to  a  convict  by  a  whipping 
boss  or  other  officer  or  person,  except  in  ca.ses  where  it  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  enforce  discipline  or  compel  work  or  labor  by  the  convict. 

Rules.  g£(^   1148.  Said  authorities  shall  prepare  and  have  published  full  and 

complete,  reasonable  and  humane  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  convicts  under  their  control,  which  rules  may  be  amended 
as  occasion  may  require,  but  sliall  specifically  prescril>e  the  powers  and 
duties,  in  ail  rcsp(M?ts,  of  the  superintendent,  commissioner,  guard,  whip- 
ping l)oss,  or  other  person  connected  with  the  management  of  convicts, 
,  as  to  ihcir  care,  keeping,  control,  work  and  diJicipline. 

Superintend-     Sec.  1149.  No    superintendent,    commissioner,    guard,  whipping   boss, 

WeformjunesI^'P''.^'^*^''  Person  or  employer  of  convicts,  shall  Ix;  pt^rsonally  liable  for  any 

'  *     injury  or  damage  to  a  convict  resulting  from  the  employment,  care,  keep- 

j  ing,  control,  work  and  discipline  of  convicts  who  are  under  the  direction 

J  of  said  governing  authorities*  respectively,  in  accordance  with  reasonable 

and  humane  rules  and  regulations  thus  adopted. 
Deductions     Sec.  IL'jO.   Persons    having   charge    of    chain    gangs  of   misdemeanor 

om  erm.  convicts  shall   keep  a  book  in  which  .shall  be  entered  the  names  of  the 

convicts  under  their  charge,  and  at  the  end  of  each  laboring  day  they 
shall  record  opposite  the  name  of  each  his  conduct  during  that  day,  and 
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should  it  appear  from  this  book  that  the  conduct  of  anyone  has  been 
eood.  and  that  he  has  been  diligent  in  performing  the  work  assigned  to 
him,  his  time  of  service  and  confinement  shall  be  shortened  four  days  in 
each  month  for  the  time  of  sentence. 


TERRITORIAL  COXVICTS. 
Revised  Laws — 1905. 

Section  1583.  Said  high  sheriff  shall  provide  for  each  prisoner,  who  t-^^*^  inatruc- 
may  be  able  and  desirous  to  read,  a  copy  or  the  Bible  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  be  used  by  such  prisoner  at  proper  seasons;  and  any  minister 
of  the  gospel  disposed  to  aid  in  rcformmg  the  prisoners,  and  instructing 
them  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  shall  have  access  to  them  at 
seasonable  times  when  not  required  to  be  employed  in  labor. 

Sec.  1585.  All  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  shall    Employ  m  o  n  t 
be  constantly  employed  for  the  public  benefit,  on  the  public  works,  or  ^°  ^  constant, 
otherwise,  as  the  nigh  sheriff,  witn  the  approval  of  the  attorney-general, 
may  think  best. 

Sec.  1586.  The  high  sheriff  shall  at  all  times  hold  all  such  prisoners  as     Labor  on  pub- 
shall  be  confined  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  at  the  He  works, 
disposal  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  to  be  employed  by  said 
superintendent  on  the  public  works,  or  otherwise,  as  said  superintendent, 
under  the  law,  shall  direct. 

Sec.  1587.  The  attorney-general  may,  in  his  discretion,  detail  for  labor  on    Work  on  high- 
any  public  road,  upon  application  to  [for]  that  purpose  from  any  road  super-  ways, 
visor  or  road  board,  as  many  prisoners  as  he  or  it  may  deem  necessary 
for  such  work;  said  prisoners  to  be  under  the  care  of  their  usual  overseers 
and  subject  to  the  road  supervisor  or  road  board  only  as  far  as  regards 
the  mode  of  their  employment. 

Sec.  1588.  When  such  prisoners  can  not  be  well  employed  in  the  per-    Hiring, 
formancc  of  any  public  work,  the  high  sheriff,  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney-general,  may  let  them  out  to  labor  for  private  individuals,  upon 
such  terms  as  he  may  deem  proper:  Provided ,  always ^  That  such  prisoners 
shall  be  locked  up  within  the  pnson  every  night. 

Sec.  1589.  Female   prisoners  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the     Females. 
male  pri.soners,  and  shall  be  employed  in  making  mats,  in  sewing,  in  wash- 
ing the  clothes  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  such  other  suitable  occupations 
as  the  high  sheriff  shall  direct. 

Sec.  1610  (as  amended  by  act  No.  50,  Acts  of  1905).  Every  person  Deductions 
who  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  convicted  of  any  offense  under  any  ''"^"*  term. 
law  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  is  confined  in  execution  of  the  judg- 
ment or  Bcntenco  upon  any  such  conviction  in  any  prison  or  jail  of  the 
Territory  for  a  definite  term  other  than  for  life,  whose  record  shows  con- 
tinued good  behavior  or  meritorious  conduct  may  be  allowed  a  deduction 
from  the  term  of  his  sentence  to  be  estimated  as  follows,  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  his  arrival  at  such  prison  or  jail:  Upon  a  sentence  of  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  five  days  for  each  month ;  upon 
a  sentence  for  more  than  one  year  and  less  than  throe  years,  six  days  for 
each  month;  upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  three  years  and  less  than 
five  years,  seven  days  for  each  month ;  upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  five 
years  and  loss  than  ten  years,  eight  davs  for  each  month ;  upon  a  sentence 
of  ten  years  or  more,  ten  days  for  each  month.  When  a  prisoner  has  two 
or  more  sentences,  the  aggregate  of  his  several  sentences  snail  be  the  basis 
upon  which  his  deduction  shall  be  estimated. 

Sec.  1611.  Any  prisoner  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  who  Is  confined  j^J^gnc"^"  ^^^^ 
at  hard  lai)or  because  of  his  failure  to  pay  his  fine,  according  to  law,  may 
be  allowed   a  commutation  at  the  rate  provided  for  prisoners  sentenced 
to  hard    labor,  such  commutation  to  be  allowed  for  the  time  actually 
served  in  prison. 

Acts  op  1C05. 

Act  No.  41. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and    Board    of    In- 
r^nscnt  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  board  of  prison  inspectors  for  each  judicial  ^P*'^*^"* 
circuit  of  the  Territory;  each  board  shall  consist  of  three  members  who  are 
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Duties. 


Powers. 


Pardons 
paroles. 


Parole. 


Conditions. 


Regulations. 


residents  of  the  judicial  circuit  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  such  mem- 
bers shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  are 
duly  appointed.    *    *    * 
Sec.  o.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  each  board,  and  of  its  members,  to  visit  all 

I)rL9ons  and  jails  within  the  judicial  circuit  for  which  they  are  appointed  at 
east  onc«  in  every  three  months;  to  inquire  into  the  management  and  con- 
duct of  the  same,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  prisoners,  the  records  of  pris- 
oners, the  manner  in  which  the  officers  connected  with  such  prisons  and 
jails  perform  their  official  duties,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  prisons 
and  jails. 

Sec.  4.  Each  board  shall  have  power  to  supervise  the  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment of  all  prisons  and  jails  within  the  judicial  circuits  for  which  such 
board  is  appointed;  to  provide  such  rules  and  regulations  not  contrary  to 
law  as  in  tne  opinion  of  a  majority  of  such  board  are  advisable  for  the 
improvement  of  the  discipline  and  government  of  such  prisons  and  jails;  to 
prescribe  on  consultation  with  the  warden  or  jailer  the  punishment  to  be 
mflicted  on  prisoners  for  breach  of  prison  rules  or  other  misconduct;  to 
decide  who  are  entitled  to  the  commutation  of  sentence  provided  by  law  for 
^ood  behavior,  and  who  shall  be  deprived  of  such  commutation  in  whole  or 
m  part,  and  to  restore  in  their  discretion  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  prisoner 
the  commutation  which  such  prisoner  shall  have  lost;  to  classify  tlie  pris- 
oners, designating  the  grade  to  which  each  shall  belong,  the  privileges  not 
inconsistent  with  law  which  they  shall  have  and  the  garb  which  they  shall 
wear, 
and  Sec.  5.  Each  board  shall  consider  any  applications  for  pardons  which  may 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  governor  and  snail  furnish  the  governor,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  such  reference,  all  information  possible  concerning  the  pris- 
oner for  whom  such  pardon  is  asked  together  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
the  granting;  or  refusing  of  such  pardon.  Each  board  shall  also  recommend 
the  parol'3  of  any  prisoner  when  in  its  opinion  such  parole  may  be  properly 
granted. 

Act  No.  63. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  any 
jail  or  prison  in  the  Territory,  except  those  persons  hereinafter  excepted, 
who  has  served  the  minimum  term  provided  oy  law  for  the  crime  for  which 
he  has  been  convicted,  may  be  paroled  by  the  governor  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  board  of  prison  inspectors 
for  the  judicial  circuit  within  which  such  person  is  confined,  and  be  allowed 
to  go  under  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  inclosurcs  of  such  jail  or 
prison.  The  boards  of  prison  inspector  of  the  Territory  are  hereby  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  make  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  prisoners 
may  be  paroled,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  go  into  effect  when 
approvea  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  2.  No  parole  shall  be  recommended  by  any  board  of  prison  inspec;- 
tors  unless  it  appears  to  such  board  that  there  is  a  strong  and  reasonable 
probability  that  the  prisoner  concerned  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  with- 
out violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not  incompatible  with  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  nor  unless  such  recommendation  is  indorsed  and  approved  by 
a  majority  of  such  board.  No  parole  shall  in  any  event  be  granted  to  any 
person  convicted  of  murder  in  first  or  second  degree,  or  to  any  felon  wlio  has 
been  convicted  in  any  jurisdiction  of  a  felony  other  than  that  for  which  he  is 
being  punished. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  when  on  parole  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  legal  cus- 
tody and  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  prison  inspectors  for  the  judicial 
circuit  within  which  he  has  been  confined,  subject  to  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  such  l>oard  as  provided  in  this  act  and  further  subject  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  prison  or  jail  from  which  he  has  been  released  at  any  time 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced.  Each  lx>ard  of 
prison  inspectors  is  hereby  fully  empowered  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  it  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  and  to  retake  and  reimprison  any 
person  paroled  on  its  recommendation  whenever  satisfied  that  such  person 
nas  violated  any  of  such  rules  and  regulations.  The  written  order  of  such 
board,  certified  by  its  secretary,  and  directed  to  any  sheriff  or  police  officer 
in  the  Territory,  shall  lie  a  sufiicient  warrant  for  any  such  officer  to  author- 
ize him  to  take  into  custody  and  return  to  such  prison  or  jail  any  paroled 
prisoner;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  execute  such 
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orders  like  other  ordinary  criniinal  process.  Any  paroled  prisoner  so 
retaken  and  reirnprisoned  shall  be  confined  according  to  his  sentence  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  his  term,  and  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  out  on 
parole  shafi  not  be  counted  as  any  part  of  such  unexpired  portion  of  his 
term. 

Sec.  4.  If  a  prisoner,  other  than  those  excepted  from  the  provisions  of    More  than  one 
this  act,  is  confined  upon  more  than  one  sentence  he  may  be  paroled  when  he  *®"*®°<*' 
has  served  a  terhi  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  minimum  terms  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  crimes  for  which  he  is  being  punished,  and  he  shall  oe  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  until  the  expiration  of  a  term  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate ot  the  sentences  under  which  he  was  confined. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Acts  op  1903. 

Act  No.  31. 

Section  22.  The  board  of  [county]  supervisors  shall  have  jurisdiction  and    Work  on  high-^ 
power,  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  are  prescribed  by  law:  ways,  e    . 

*  *  *  «  :»  *  » 

22.  To  provide  for  the  working  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jail, 
under  conviction  of  misdemeanor,  under  the  direction  of  some  responsible 
person  or  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  whose  compensation  shall 
oe  fixed  by  the  board,  upon  the  public  grounds,  roads,  streets,  alleys,  high- 
ways, or  public  buildings,  or  in  such  other  places  as  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able, for  the  benefit  of  the  county; 

*  *  ♦  *  *  *  * 


STATE  CONVICTS. 
Constitution. 

Article  13. 

Section  3.  All  labor  of  convicts  confined  in  the  State's  prison  shall  be    Place    of   em 
done  within  the  prison  grounds,  except  where  the  work  is  done  on  public  ployTnent. 
works  under  the  airect  control  of  the  State. 

Codes— 1901. 

Section  353.  The  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general    Board, 
[shall]  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  State  prison  com- 
missioners of  which  the  governor  shall  be  chairman,  and  said  board  shall 
have  the  control,  direction  and  management  of  the  penitentiary  of  the  State. 

Sec.  365.  The  board  of  pardons  of  the  Idaho  State  penitentiary  shall  have  Parole. 
authority  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe, 
to  issue  a  parole  to  any  prisoner  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  who  is  now 
or  hereafter  may  be  imprisoned  in  said  State  penitentiary:  Provided ,  That 
no  convict  shall  be  so  paroled  who  is  known  to  have  received  previous  sen- 
tence in  any  prison  for  a  felony:  And  provided  further ,  That  no  convict  who 
is  serving  a  time  sentence  shall  be  paroled  until  he  has  received  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  full  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  not  reckoning  any  good 
time:  And  provided  further  ^  That  no  convict  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence 
shall  be  paroled. 

Sec.  367.  The  said  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  estab-  Grading,  etc. 
lish  three  grades  of  prisoners,  together  with  a  system  of  marks,  and  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  regulate  such  grades  and  marks;  and  no  prisoner  shall  be 
released  on  parole  unless  he  shall  have  been  for  six  months  preceding  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nrst  grade.  Prisoners  in  the  second  and  third  grades  may  be 
deprived  of  such  privileges  as  the  said  board  may  direct. 

SEC.  368.  Such  convict  while  on  parole  shall  remain  in  the  legal  custody     Convicts       on. 
and  under  control  of  the  board  of  pardons  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  parole, 
taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of  the  said  State  penitentiary,     *    *    ♦ 
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Sentence  to  la-     Sec.  5820.  *     *     *     All  persons  convicted  of  crime  against  the  laws  of 
bor.  this  State  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  State  prison,  must  be  sen- 

tenced to  hard  labor  during  the  term  of  their  confmement,  and  must  'per- 
form such  labor  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescTibed  by 
the  board  of  State  prison  commissioners;  and  they  may  make  regulations 
for  woriung  prisonera  outside  of  the  prison  walls  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Employ  me  n  t  Sec.  5821.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  State  prison  commissioners 
to  be  providea.  gj^^jj^j.  |jy  ^jirect  expenditure  or  by  contract  with  a  responsible  peraon  or  per- 
sons to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  employment  of  all  inmates 
confined  or  that  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary: 
Provided,  Said  employment  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  said  penitentiary 
grounds.  If  such  board  shall  provide  by  contract  for  the  care,  mainte- 
nance and  employment  of  the  mmates  of  said  penitentiary,  authority  on 
behalf  of  the  State  is  hereby  vested  with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said 
board  to  make  and  sign  said  contract  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  in  their 
judgment  appear  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  to  arrange  all  the 
necessary  details  thereof,  including  the  cost  per  diem  to  the  State,  the  terms 
and  time  of  payment,  and  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  the  warden 
and  emplorees:  Provided,  That  no  contract  shall  be  let  to  perform  any 
labor  which  will  conflict  with  any  existing  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
State. 

Said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  make  contract  with  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder,  and  shall  have  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any  and  all  bids,  and 
any  such  contract  entered  into  snail  provide  that  the  discipline  of  the  con- 
victs shall  be  under  the  control  of  said  board  and  the  warden.  And  no  con- 
tract shall  be  made  which  shall  in  any  wise  abridge  or  deprive  the  convicts  of 
any  privileges  granted  by  law. 

Kinds  of  work.  oEc.  5827.  Tne  board  shall  have  authority  to  use  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
in  the  erection  of  a  wall  around  the  penitentiary  buildings  and  grounds  and 
in  the  construction  of  irrigating  and  water  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing water  upon  said  penitentiary  grounds  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  board  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  said  grounds,  and  in  making  such 
other  improvements  and  repairs  to  said  buildings  and  grounds  as  they  may 
deem  proper  and  necessary,  and  in  the  performance  of  any  labor  in  and 
about  or  in  connection  with  the  said  penitentiary  and  penitentiary  grounds 
or  lands  or  works  necessary  for  the  improvement  thereof. 

Interest  In  con-     Sec.  5838.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  penitentiary  shall  be  interested 
tracts,  etc.  directly  or  indirectly  in  contracts  for  furnishing  such  penitentiary  with  pro- 

visions, clothing  or  other  articles  to  be  used  in  any  manner  by  the  inmates  or 
for  the  use  of  the  institution.  Nor  shall  any  or  either  of  such  officers  be  con- 
cerned in,  or  interested  in  any  manner  in  contracts  for  buildings  of  any  kind 
connected  with  the  penitentiary,  or  for  materials  to  be  used  in  any  such 
buildings,  or  in  any  contract  for  the  labor  of  any  convict.  Nor  shall  any 
officer  or  employee  be  permitted  to  receive  in  any  way  any  perquisites  for 
themselves,  families,  or  any  compensation  or  reward  from  any  contractor  or 
ernployee  or  other  person.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Ponishment.  oEC.  5843.  *  *  *  No  punishment  shall  ever  be  inflicted  except  soli- 
tary confinement  on  bread  and  water,  or  by  wearing  ball  and  chain  attached 
to  one  leg. 

Discbarge.  Sec.  5848,  When  any  convict  is  discharged  from  the  prison,  the  warden 

shall  furnish  such  convict  with  a  decent  suit  of  clothing  (if  he  is  not  already 
provided  for)  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  shall  pay  such  convict,  from 
any  funds  belonging  to  the  penitentiary,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
and  shall  deliver  to  said  convict  any  property  received  from  him  which  has 
not  been  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

Clothing     and     Sec.  5850.  The  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  convicts  shall  be  of  coarse 
food.  material,  and  they  shafl  be  supplied  witn  a  sufficient  quantity  of  substantial, 

wholesome  food. 

Deductions     Sec.  5864.  Every  convict  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  who  has  no 
from  term.  infraction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  penitentiary  recorded  against 

him,  and  who  performs  the  duties  assigned  tonim  in  an  orderly  and  peace- 
ful manner,  must  be  allowed,  as  a  commutation  of  his  sentence,  a  deduction 
of  one  month  for  the  first  year,  two  months  for  the  second  year,  three 
months  for  the  third  year,  four  montlis  for  the  fourth  year,  five  months  for 
the  fifth  year,  and  six  months  in  each  of  the  remaining  years  of  said 
term.    *    *    * 
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Acts  or  19Q5. 

Page  S3. 

SBcnoir  1.  The  board  of  State  prison  comnussioDers,  as  soon  as  prao  Femalo  con- 
ticabk)  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  ^''^^^* 
the  authorities  of  some  State  of  the  United  States  having  a  State  prison, 
State  penitentiary,  woman's  reformatory  or  prison,  or  other  penal  institit- 
tion,  provided  with  a  woman's  ward,  or  <fivisioa  or  department  for  the 
confinement  and  detention  of  female  convicts,  for  the  reception  and  deten- 
tion, care,  maintenance  and  employnHsnt  of  all  females  convicted  of  felony 
in  anv  of  the  courts  of  Idaho  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
therefor. 

OOUNTl'  CONVICTS. 
Codes— 1901. 

SEcnoir  5887.  Peraons  confined  in  the  county  jail  under  a  judgment    Labor  on  pab- 
of  imprisonment  rendered  in  a  criminal  action  or  proceeding,  may  oe  re-  *^°  works,  etc. 
quirea  by  an  order  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  perform  labor  on  the 
public  works  or  wavs  in  the  county. 

Sec.  5888.  The  board  of  commissionersr  making  such  order  may  pre-    Rules, 
scribe  and  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  labor  is  to 
be  performed. 

Sec.  5897.  No  prisoner  liable  to  employment  as  herein  provided  sfaaH     Labor     ro- 
be exempt  therefrom  except  by  reason  of  physical  disability.  quired. 

TLLISOTB. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Co^srrrmoN. 

Separate  section.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  commissioners    Contract    sys- 
of  any  penitentiary,  or  other  rpfbnnatory  institution  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  ^°^  prohibited, 
to  let  by  contract  to  any  penM>n,  or  persons,  or  corporations,  the  labor  of 
any  convict  confined  withm  said  institution. 

Annotated  Statutes — 1896. 

Chapier  108. 

Paragraph  1.  The  penitentiary  at  JoYiet,  in  the  coantj  of  Will,  until  Ppnltentiary 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  shall  be  the  general  penitentiary  and  prison  ^"*'""*^"' 
of  this  State  for  the  confinement  and  reformation  as  well  as  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  persons  sentenced  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  this  State,  for  the  commission  of  any  crime  the  punishment  of  which  is 
c^Milinement  in  the  penitentiary,  in  which  the  pcraon  so  sentenced  shall  be 
securely  confined,  employed  at  hard  labor,  and  governed  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  directed. 

Par.  3.  The  officers  of  said  penitentiary  shall  consist  of  three  comrais-    omcers. 
sionera,  one  warden,  one  deputy  warden,  one  chaplain,  one  physician,  one 
steward,  one  matron,  and  as  many  turnkeys  and  watchmen  as  the  warden 
and  commissioners  shall  deem  necessary. 

Par.  4.  The  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and    Commission- 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  be  subject  to  removal  bv^^^- 
the  governor  at  his  discretion ;  which  removal  and  the  cause  thereof  shall 
be  ro|K)rtod  by  the  govon.or,  to  the  next  general  assembly.     ♦     *     ♦ 

Par.  10.  It  shall  Ixj  the  duty  of  said  commissionera  to  meet  at  said  pen-  putlcs  of  com- 
itcntiary  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  each  month,  and  as  much  oftener  as  missioners. 
the  proper  control  and  superintendence  of  said  penitentiary  shall  require. 
They  shall  examine  and  inquire  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, discipline  and  police  of  said  penitentiary,  the  punishment  and  em- 
ployment of  the  convicts  therein  confined,  the  money  concerns  and  con- 
tracts for  work,  and  the  purchase  and  sales  of  the  articles  provided  for  said 
penitentiary  or  sold  on  account  thereof.  They  shall  make  and  require  to 
De  enforced  all  such  general  rules,  regulations  and  orders  for  the  govern- 
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ment  and  discipline  of  said  penitentiary  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
and  may,  from  time  to  time,  alter  and  amend  the  same;  and  in  making 
such  rules  and  reg^ulations  it  shall  be  their  dutv,  in  connection  with  the 
governor,  to  adopt  such  as  in  their  judgment,  wniie  being  consistent  with 
the  discipline  of  the  penitentiary,  shall  best  conduce  to  the  reformation 
of  the  convicts,  and  they  shall  make  all  necessary  and  suitable  provision 
for  the  employment  of  said  convicts,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  pro- 
visions hereinafter  contained.     *     *     ♦ 

Par.  13.  They  shall  prescribe  the  articles  of  food  and  the  Quantities  of 
each  kind  which  shall  bo  provided  for  said  convicts,  and  shall  determine 

Hours  o' labor,  the  number  of  hours  per  aay  during  which  said  convicts  shall  be  required 
to  labor. 

Duties  of  war-  Par.  19.  The  warden  shall  attend  to  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, under  the  direction  of  said  commissioners,  and  shall  use  nis  best 
endeavors  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  penitentiary  by  the  labor  of 
the  convicts;  he  shall  superintend  the  labor  of  the  convicts  when  employed 
in  manufacturing  or  other  work  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  shall  act  under 
the  direction  of  said  commissioners  in  making  contracts  for  the  employment 
of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  for  furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  for 
their  support,  and  in  purchasing  such  raw  material  as  may  be  required 
for  manufacture  by  convict  labor,  and  in  taking  charge  of  the  articles  so 
manufactured,  and  selling  and  disposing  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State. 

Par.  21.  The  warden  *  *  *  shall  also  furnish  each  convict  who 
may  be  discharged  from  the  penitentiary,  by  pardon  or  otherwise,  with 
a  suitable  suit  of  citizen's  clothing,  and  shall  also  furnish  such  convict 
with  transportation  to  the  place  of  his  conviction,  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  money,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  sum  of  $10,  for  other  necessary 
expenses  of  such  convict. 

Sunday.  Far.  31.  Facilities  for  attending  religious  services  regularly  on  Sundays 

shall  be  afforded  each  convict,  so  far  as  the  same  can  1^  done  judiciously, 
and  upon  no  pretext  shall  a  convict  on  contract  be  required  to  labor  on 
Sunday,  nor  shall  any  convict  be  required  to  do  other  than  necessary  labor 
for  the  State  on  that  day. 

Punishment.  Par.  37.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  in  said  penitentiary  to  use  any  cruel  or 
unusual  mode  of  punishment,  or  to  punish  any  convict  by  whippmg  in  any 
case  "Whatever. 


Discharge. 


Note. 
in  use. 


•Loss  of  prlvtk^ges  and  solitary  confinement  are  the  forms  of  punishment 


Place    of   cm-     Par.  61.  No  labor  shall  be  performed  by  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
ployraent.  of  this  State  in  an^  stone  quarry  or  other  place  outside  the  walls  of  the 

penitentiary:  Provided,  This  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
such  labor  being  performed  in  quarrying  stone  for  the  use  of  the  State  by 
its  authorized  agent:  Andj  provided,  furtiier,  That  this  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  convicts  outside  the  prison  walls 
by  the  warden  and  commissioners,  in  labor  incident  to  the  business  and 
management  of  the  penitentiary:  And,  provided,  further.  That  this  act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  any  existing  contract. 
Deductions  Par.  62.  Every  convict  who  is  now  or  who  may  hereafter  be  confined 
from  term.  jq  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  and  who  shall  have  no  infraction  of  the  rules 

or  regulations  of  the  penitentiary  or  laws  of  the  State  recorded  against 
him,  and  who  performs  in  a  faithful  manner  the  duties  assigned  to  him, 
in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  diminution 
of  time  from  his  sentence  as  appears  in  the  following  table,  for  the  respec- 
tive years  of  his  sentence,  and  pro  rata  for  any  part  of  a  year  where  the 
sentence  is  for  more  or  less  than  one  year: 
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Number  of 
year  of  sen- 
tence. 


1st  year. . 
24  year... 
3d  year.., 
4th  year.. 
6th  year. . 
6th  year. . 
7th  year . 
8th  year. . 
0th  year. . 
10th  year, 
nth  year. 
12th  year. 
13th  year. 
14th  year. 
15th  year. 
16th  year. 
17th  year. 
18th  year. 
19th  year. 
20th  year. 
21st  year. 
22d  year. . 
23d  year. . 
24th  year. 
25th  year. 


Good  time 
granted. 


Total  good  time  made. 


1  month . . 

2  months 

3  months , 

4  months 

5  months 

6  months 
6  months 
6  months , 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 
6  months 


1  month 

3  months 

0  months » 

10  months 

1  year  and  3  months. . . 

1  year  and  9  months. . . 

2  years  and  3  months. . 

2  years  and  9  months. . 

3  years  and  3  months. . 

3  years  and  9  months. . 

4  yearsand  3 months. . 

4  years  and  9  months. . 

5  years  and  3  months. . 

5  years  and  9  months. . 

6  years  and  3  months. . 

6  years  and  9  months. . 

7  years  and  3  months. . 

7  years  and  9  months. . 

8  years  and  3  months. . 

8  years  and  9  months. . 

9  years  and  3  months. . 

9  years  and  9  months. . 

10  years  and  3  months. 

10  years  and  9  months. 

11  years  and  3  months. 


Time  to  bo  served  if  full 
time  is  made. 


11  months. 

1  year  and  9  months. 

2  years  and  6  months. 

3  years  and  2  months. 

3  years  and  9  months. 

4  years  and  3  months. 

4  years  and  9  months. 

5  years  and  3  months. 

5  years  and  9  months. 

6  years  and  3  months. 

6  years  and  9  months. 

7  years  and  3  months. 

7  ye^rs  and  9  months. 

8  years  and  3  months. 

8  years  and  9  months. 

9  years  and  3  months. 

9  years  and  9  months. 

10  years  and  3  months. 

10  years  and  9  months. 

11  years  and  3  months. 

11  years  and  9  months. 

12  years  and  3  months. 

12  years  and  9  months. 

13  years  and  3  months. 
13  years  and  9  months. 


Acts  of  1897. 
Page  272. 


Section  1.     *    *    *    There  is  hereby  created  a  board  of  pardons,  to    Board  of  par- 
consist  of  three  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the^^^* 
same  political  party  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,    *    *    * 

Acts  op  1899. 
Page  142. 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  146,  Acts  of  1901).  Every  male  Form  of  sen- 
person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  every  female  person  over  eighteen  t^^^' 
years  of  age,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  except  treason,  murder,  rape  and 
kidnaping,  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  and  the  court  imposing 
such  sentence  shall  not  fix  the  limit  or  duration  of  the  same,  but  the  term 
of  such  imprisonment  shall  not  be  less  than  one  year,  nor  shall  it  exceed 
the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  convicted,  making  allowance  for  good  time,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2.     *     *    *    It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  every  public  officer  to    information  to 
whom  inquiry  may  be  addressed  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  pardons  bo  furnished, 
concerning  any  prisoner  to  give  said  board  all  information  possessed  or 
accessible  to  him  which  may  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  tne  fitness  of 
said  prisoner  to  receive  the  benefits  of  parole. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  of  pardons  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  may  be  allowed 
to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  penitentiary  building  and  inclosure: 
Provided^  That  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  from  either  penitentiary  on 
parole  until  the  State  board  of  pardons  or  the  warden  of  said  penitentiary 
shall  have  made  arrangements,  or  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
arrangements  have  been  made,  for  his  honorable  and  useful  employment 
while  upon  parole  in  some  suitable  occupation,  and  also  for  a  proper  and 
suitable  home,  free  from  criminal  influences,  and  without  expense  to  the 
State:  Arvif  frovided  further j  That  all  prisoners  so  temporarily  released 
upon  parole  shall,  at  all  times,  until  the  receipt  of  their  final  discharge,  be 
considered  in  the  legsd  custody  of  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  from 
which  they  were  paroled,  and  shall,  during  the  said  time,  be  considered  as 
remaining  under  conviction  for  the  crime  of  which  thev  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  inclosure 
of  said  penitentiary;    ♦    *    * 

Note.-  -Monthly  reports  are  required.  At  the  end  ol  six  months  the  board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  on  approval  by  the  governor,  grant  complete  discharge. 


Parole. 
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Suppliea.  Sec.  5.  Upon  the  granting  of  a  parole  to  any  prisoner  the  warden  shall 

provide  him  with  suitable  clothing,  ten  dollars  in  money,  which  may  be 
paid  him  in  installments  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden,  and  shall  procure 
transportation  for  him  to  his  place  of  employment  or  to  the  county  seat  of 
the  county  to  which  he  is  paroled. 
teSS™        **""     ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^'y  sentence  to  the  Illinois  State  reformatory  of  a  person 

hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  shall  be  a  general  sentence 
to  imprisonment  in  the  Illinois  State  reformatory,  and  tbe  courts  of  this 
State  imposing  such  sentence  shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof. 
The  term  of  such  imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted  or  sentenced 
shall  be  terminated  by  the  board  of  pardons,  but  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation, in  writing,  of  the  board  or  managers  of  the  said  reformatory; 
but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by 
law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced. 

Acts  or  1903.  * 

Page  S71. 

Board  61  prls-     SECTION  1.  The  commissioners  of    the  lUinois  State  penitentiary   at 

on  industriea.      Joliet,  the  commissioners  of  the  Southern  Illinob  penitentiary  at  Chester, 

and  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Illinois  State  reformatory  at  Pontiac,  or 

their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and  shall  constitute  a  Doard  in  charge 

of  the  prison  industries  of  the  State  of  Illinois  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Such  board  shall  bo  known  as  "The  Board  of  Prison  Industries  of  Illinois. '' 
*    *     ♦ 

D  II  t  i  e  8     of     Sec.  2.  The  board  of  prison  industries  of   Illinois  shall  faithfully  and 
board.  diligently  put  into  operation  in  the  State  of  Illinois  the  provisions  of  this 

law  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  establish  in  this  State,  in  conformity  with 
this  act,  a  scheme  of  prison  industry  best  calculated  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  When  such  plan  is  so  established  by  said  board,  the 
commiasioneis  of  the  aforesaid  penitentiaries,  and  the  board  of  mana^^ers 
of  said  reformatory,  shall  be  charged  with  the  carrying  of  said  plans  into 
execution  in  their  respective  institutions.  ♦  ♦  * 
Disposition  of  Skc.  3  (as  amendca  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
good3.  the  board  of  prison  industries  of  Illinois  to  attend  to  the  disposition  and 

distribution  of  all  the  products  of  the  skill  and  labor  of  said  convicts  and 
prisoners.  They  shall  particularly  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  under  no  circumstances,  shall  any  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  said 
convicts  or  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  act,  be  sold  upon  the  open  market, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  They  shall  see  that  the  said  products  do 
not  enter  into  conflict  with  any  of  the  established  industries  of  the  State 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  It  shall  be  their  duty  at  all  times,  to 
inform  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  to  see  that  the  labor  of  said  convicts  and  prisoners 
does  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  products  of  free  labor,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 
Classification.  Sec.  4.  Said  commissioners  of  said  penitentiaries,  and  said  board  of 
managers  of  said  reformatory,  shall  direct  the  classification  of  prisoners 
into  three  classes  or  grades,  as  follows:  In  the  first  class  shall  be  included 
those  appearing  to  bo  corrigible  or  less  vicioas  than  the  others,  and  likely 
to  observe  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry  after 
their  discharge.  In  the  second  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing  to 
be  incorrigible  or  more  vicious,  but  so  competent  to  work  and  so  reasonably 
obedient  to  prison  discipUne,  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ductivenesos  of  their  labor  or  the  labor  of  those  m  company  with  whom 
they  may  be  employed.  In  the  third  grade  shall  be  included  those  appear- 
ing to  be  incorngible  or  so  incompetent,  otherwise  than  from  temporary 
ill  health,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  or  the  productiveness 
of  the  labor  of  the  prison  or  reformatory. 

tcm°nJXbIte(J^"  ^^'  ^  ^""^  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  The  board  of  prison 
m  P  1  e  .  industries  of  Illmois,  or  the  commissioners  of  said  penitentiaries,  or  cither 
of  them,  or  the  board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory,  shall  not,  nor  shall 
any  other  authoiity  whatsoever,  make  any  contract  by  which  the  labor  or 
time  of  any  prisoner  or  convict  in  any  penitent iar}'  or  reformatory  of  this 
State  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work  shall  be  contracted,  lot,  farmed 
out,  given  or  sold,  to  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation;  except 
that  the  said  prisoners  or  convicts  in  said  penal  or  reformatory  institutions 
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mfty  work  for,  and  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to  the 
State,  or  for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  State. 

Sec  6  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1S05).  The  wardens,  super-    Hours,  etc.,  of 
intendents,  managers  and  officials  of  all  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  in  ^^ot. 
the  State  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  cause  all  the  prisoners  in  said  institu- 
tioDs,  who  are  physically  capable  thereof,  to  be  employed  at  useful  labor, 
not  to  exceed  eight  houra  of  each  day,  other  than  Sundaj^,  and  public 
holidays,  but  such  useful  labor  shall  be  either  for  the  purpose  of  production 
of  supplies  for  said  institutions,  or  for  the  State,  or  for  any  public  mstitution    System  of  em- 
owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ployment. 
industrial  training  and  instruction,  or  for  the  making  of  crushed  rock  for 
road  material,  and  for  the  improvement  of  public  erounds  owned  by  the 
State,  or  use  in  and  upon  public  buildings  owned  br  the  State,  or  for 
a^icultursl  pursuits  for  the  support  ci  t)^  inmat4«  d  the  State  institu- 
tions, or  partly  for  one  and  partly  for  the  other  of  such  purposes,  or  a 
combination  of  all  of  said  industries  and  employments:  Pnmded,  lufweveTf 
That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to  use  in  such  industries,  no  more    Machinery. 
machinery  or  motive  power,  other  than  hand  and  foot  power,  than  may  be 
required  to  successfully  canr  this  act  into  effect:  And,  provided ,  further ^ 
That  the  board  of  managers  or  the  said  Illinois  State  reformatory  at  rontiac, 
may  use  all  or  an^  part  of  the  eight  houra  provided  herein  for  the  labor  of 
the  convicts,  in  givmg  of  useful  instruction  to  the  inmates  of  said  reforma- 
tory. 

&EC,  7  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of   1805).  The  labor  of  the    Classes    of 
prisoners  of  the  first  grade  in  each  of  said  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  ^  vl^^t  erad 
shall  be  directed  with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to  maintain  himself  graae. 

by  honest  industry  after  his  discharge  from  imprisonment,  as  a  primary  or 
sole  object  of  sucn  labor,  and  such  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  may  m  so 
employed  at  hard  labor  for  industrial  training  and  instruction,  even 
thougn  no  useful  or  salable  products  result  from  their  labor,  but  only  in 
case  such  industrial  training  or  instruction  can  be  more  effectively  given  in 
such  manner.  Otherwise,  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  primary 
object  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  as  aforesaid^  the  labor  of 
such  prisonera  shall  be  so  directed  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
useful  products,  articles  and  supplies  noedsd  and  used  m  the  said  institu- 
tions, and  in  the  buildings  and  offices  of  the  State,  or  in  any  public  institu- 
tions owned  and  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  said  labor  may  be 
for  the  State. 

Ssc.  8  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  Hie  labor  of  prisoners    Second  grade. 
of  the  second  grade  in  said  pemtentiarles  and  reformatories  shall  be  directed 
primarily  to  uibor  for  the  State,  or  to  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
useful  articles  and  supplies  for  said  institutions,  or  for  any  public  institu- 
tions owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

Sec.  9  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  The  labor  of  prisoners  Third  grade, 
of  the  third  grade  in  said  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  shall  be  directed 
to  such  exercise  as  shall  tend  to  the  preservation  of  health,  or  they  shall 
be  employed  in  labor  for  the  State,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
and  supplies  as  are  needed  and  used  in  the  said  institutions,  and  in  the  public 
institutions  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

Ssc.  10  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  All  convicts  sentenced  State-use  ays- 
to  State  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  in  this  State  shall  be  employed  ^^'^^* 
for  the  State,  or  in  productive  industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  or  for 
the  use  of  public  institutions  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
State,  which  shall  bo  under  rules  and  regulations  for  the  distritrntion  and 
divei-sification  thereof,  to  be  established  by  the  board  of  prison  industries 
of  lll'nois. 

Sec.  11  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  The  labor  of  convicts  Same  subject. 
in  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  in  this  State  after  the  necessary  labor 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  needed  supplies  for  said  institutions  shall  be 
primarily  detoted  to  the  State  and  the  puUic  institutions  and  buildings 
thereof,  and  the  manufacture  of  supplies  lor  the  State  and  the  public  insti- 
tutions thereof,  and  secondly  to  tne  school  and  road  districts  of  the  State 
and  the  public  institutions  thereof:  But,  provided,  That  if  the  demands  of  Troviso. 
the  State,  the  State  institutions  and  the  school  and  road  districts  thereof 
as  herein  provided  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  furnish  employment  to  all  the 

Erisoners  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  then  the 
oard  of  prison  mdustries  may  and  are  hereby  authorised  to  dispose  of 
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the  surplus  product  of  such  labor  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  State:  Butf 
"provided f  further f  That  not  more  than  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  said  prisoners 
in  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  shall  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  products  of  industries  heretofore  established  which  may  be  dis- 
posed of  other  than  to  the  State,  State  institutions  and  school  and  road 
districts  of  the  State. 

Crushed  roct.  Sec.  12  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  Crushed  rock  or  other 
manufactured  road  material  created  by  the  labor  of  such  convicts  or  pris- 
oners shall  be  furnished  free  at  such  penitentiary  or  reformatory  institu- 
tions, upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  highwav  commission  but  upon  the 
express  agreement  that  such  material  shall  be  placed  in  a  permanent  public 
roadway. 

ManulacturDs.  Sec.  14  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  The  board  of  prison 
industries  of  Illinois  and  the  superintendents  of  reformatories  and  wardens 
of  penitentiaries  respectively  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  such 
articles  as  are  needed  and  used  therein,  and  also  such  as  are  required  by 
the  State,  and  in  the  buildings,  offices  and  public  institutions  owned  or 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  includmg  articles  and  materials  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  All  such  articles  manufactured 
in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  and  not  required  for  use  therein 
may  be  furnished  to  the  State  or  for,  or  to  any  public  institution  owned 
or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State  at  and  for  such  prices  as  shall  be 
fbced  ana  determined  as  heremafter  provided,  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
proper  official,  trustee  or  managers  thereof.  No  articles  so  manufactured 
shall  be  purchased  from  any  other  source  for  the  State  or  public  institu- 
tions of  the  State  unle.ss  said  board  of  prison  industries  of  Illinois  shall 
certify  that  the  same  can  not  be  furnished  upon  such  requisition,  and  no 
claim  therefor  shall  be  audited  or  paid  without  such  certincate. 

Board  of  clas-  Sbc.  16  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  345,  Acts  of  1905).  The  president  of  the 
sification.  board  of  prison  industries  of  Illinois,  the  president  of  the  State  board  of 

public  charities  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  Illinois,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  classification.  Said 
board  shall  fix  and  determine  the  prices  at  which  all  labor  performed,  and 
all  articles  manufactured  and  furnished  to  the  State,  or  to  the  public  insti- 
tutions thereof  shall  be  furnished,  which  prices  shall  be  uniform  to  all. 
The  prices  shall  be  as  near  the  usual  market  price  for  such  labor  and  supplies 
as  possible.  The  State  board  of  prison  industries  shall  devise  and  furnish 
to  all  such  institutions  a  proper  form  for  such  requisition,  and  the  auditor 
of  public  accounts  shall  devise  and  furnish  a  proper  system  of  accounts, 
to  be  kept  for  all  such  transactions.  So  far  as  practicable  all  supplies  used 
in  such  Duildings,  offices  and  public  institutions  shall  be  uniform  for  each 
class,  and  of  the  styles,  patterns,  desi^is  and  qualities  that  can  be  manu- 
factured in  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  this  State. 

Credits  from  Sec.  17.  Every  prisoner  confined  m  any  penitentiary  or  reformatory  in 
earniogs.  this  State,  who  shall  become  entitled  to  a  diminution  of  his  term  of  scn- 

tcnce'by  good  conduct,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  warden  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, or  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory,  receive  compensation 
from  the  earnings  of  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  in  which  he  is  confined, 
such  compensation  to  be  graded  by  the  wardens  of  the  penitentiaries,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  for  the  prisoners  therein,  for  the 
time  such  prisoners  may  work^  but  in  no  case  shall  the  compensation 
allowed  to  such  prisoners  exceed  in  amount  ten  per  centum  of  the  earnings 
of  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  in  which  they  are  confined.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  based  both  upon  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  work  performed,  and  also  on  the  willingness,  industry  and 
good  conduct  of  such  prisoner:  Provided,  That  whenever  any  prisoner 
shall  forfeit  his  good  time  for  misconduct,  or  the  violation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory,  he  shall  forfeit  out  of  the 
compensation  allowed  under  this  section,  fifty  cents  for  eaclj  day  of  good 
time  so  forfeited:  Arid  providedy  That  prisoners  serving  life  sentences  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  section,  when  their  conduct  is  such  as 
would  entitle  other  prisoners  to  a  diminution  of  sentence,  subject  to  for- 
feiture of  good  time  for  misconduct,  as  herein  provided. 

Disposition  of  Sec.  18.  The  amount  of  surplus  standing  on  the  books  of  the  peniten- 
eamings.  tiary  or  reformatory  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner,  may  be  drawn  by  the 

prisoner  during  his  imprisonment  only,  upon  the  certified  approval  of  the 
Doard  of  prison  industries  of  Illinois  for  disbursement  by  the  warden  of 
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Sfiid  penitentiary,  or  superintendent  of  said  reformatory,  to  a!d  the  family 
ol'  such  prisoner,  or  for  books,  instruments  and  instruction  not  supplied 
by  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  to  the  men  of  his  grade,  or  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  said  warden  or  superintendent,  be  so  disbursed  without 
the  consent  of  such  prisoner,  but  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  disbursed  for 
indulgences  of  food,  clothing  or  ornament  beyond  the  common  conditions 
of  the  others  in  his  class  in  the  prison  at  that  time.  And  any  balance  to 
the  credit  of  any  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  conditional  release  as  provided 
by  law,  shall  be  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  prisoner,  in  such  sums  and  at 
such  times  as  the  board  of  prison  industries  of  Illinois  shall  approve,  but, 
at  the  date  of  the  absolute  discharge  of  any  prisoner,  the  whole  amount  of 
credit  balance,  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  subject  to  his  draft  at  his  pleasure: 
Provided,  That  any  prisoner  violating  his  conditional  release,  when  the 
violation  is  formally  declared,  shall  forfeit  any  credit  balance:  And,  pro- 
vided further,  That  any  prisoner  may  bequeath  by  will  any  sum  that  may 
!:«  due  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Acts  of  1905. 
Page  SU- 

Section  1.  The  board  of  prison  industries  of  the  Stat«  of  Illinois  is  ^^  Manufacture  ot 
authorized  and  empowered,  and  it  is  hereby  made  its  duty,  upon  the  requisi-  ^'  ^ 
tion  of  the  State  highway  commission,  to  eniploy  convicts  and  prisoners  in 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  tile 
and  culvert  pipe,  suitable  for  drainiog  the  wagon  roads  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  road  building  and  ballasting  material,  such  tile,  culvert 
pipe  and  road  building  and  ballasting  material  to  be  furnished  free;  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  road  machinery,  tools  and  necessary  appliances  for  the 
buildine,  maintaining  and  repairing  of  the  wagon  roads  of  the  StatC;,  such 
tile,  culvert  pipe,  road  building  and  ballasting  material,  road  machinery, 
tools  and  appliances  to  be  placed  upon  railroad  cars  and  forwarded  to  proper 
destinations,  to  be  used  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  commissioners  of  highways  in  any  township  in  counties  Disposition  of 
under  township  organization,  or  the  commissioners  of  highways  or  boards  Soods. 
of  county  commissioners  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  may 
make  application  to  the  said  State  highway  commission  Tor  such  road  builci- 
ing  materiid,  tile,  culvert  pipe,  road-making  machinery,  tools  and  other 
appliances  as  may  be  neeaea  or  required  by  them  for  the  construction, 
improvement  or  repairing  of  the  wagon  roads  in  their  respective  townships 
or  road  districts,  obligating  themselves  to  use  such  material  according  to 
rules  and  regulations  formulated  and  approved  by  the  State  highway 
commission. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Annotated  Statutes — 1896. 

Chapter  38. 

Section  307.  Hereafter  any  person  convicted  in  any  court  of  record  of  ^^^^  ^J^cua J 
any  misdemeanor  under  the  criminal  code  of  this  State  the  punishment  of 
which  in  whole  or  in  part  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  imprisoned  [imprison- 
ment] in  the  county  lail,  the  court  in  which  such  conviction  is  had,  may.  in 
its  discretion,  instead  of  committing  to  jail,  sentence  such  person  to  labor 
in  the  workhouse  of  any  city,  town  or  county,  where  the  conviction  is  had, 
or  on  the  streets  and  alleys  of  any  city,  town  or  on  the  public  roads  of  the 
county,  under  any  street  commissioner,  city  marshal,  or  person  having 
charge  of  the  workhouse,  streets,  or  public  roads  of  such  city,  town  or 
county,  or  to  such  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff  as  the  county 
board  may  provide  for. 

Sec.  308.  Any  person  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  or  any  misdemeanor    Place     of  em- 
punishable  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  fine  npav  be  ploynicnt. 
required  by  the  order  of  the  courts  of  record,  in  which  tne  conviction  is  nad, 
to  work  out  such  fine  and  all  costs,  in  the  workhouse  of  the  city,  town  or 
count]?",  or  in  the  streets  and  alleys;  of  any  city  or  town,  or  on  the  public 
roads  in  the  county,  under  the  proper  person  in  charge  of  such  workhouse, 
streets,  alleys,  or  public  roads,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  one-hun-    Allowance   for 
dredth  dollara  ($1.50)  per  day  for  each  day's  work.  ^^^^' 
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of  sen-  Section  1906a.  YThenever  aoy  male  person  thirty  ^rears  of  age  or  oyer, 
ahall  be  on  trial  for  any  felony,  which  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
State's  prison,  except  treason,  and  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degrees,  the 
court  or  jury  trying  said  cause  shall  ascertain  only  whether  or  not  the  per- 
son is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged:  *  *  *  Instead  of  pronouncing 
upon  such  person  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a 
fixed  term,  after  such  finding  or  verdict,  the  court  trying  said  cause  shall 
pronounce  upon  such  person  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  imprisonment  in 
a  State's  prison  for  a  term,  stating  in  such  sentence  the  minimum  and 
maximum  limits  thereof ,    *    *    * 

Sec.  1940.  When  any  person  is  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison,  he  shall  be 
kept  at  hard  labor  therein  during  the  period  for  which  such  person  was 
sentenced. 

Sec.  7237b.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  fox  any  person  or  persons  or  corporations 
to  expose  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Inaiana,  without  first  obtaining  from 
the  socrBiary  of  state  a  license  to  sell  any  convict-made  goods,  merclmndise 
or  wares,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sxa  7237c,  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  desiring  to  act  as  agent 
for  or  to  deal  in  convict-made  goods,  merchandise  or  wares,  before  exposing 
such  goods  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  shall  make  an  applica- 
tion in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  state,  setting  forth  his  or  their  residence, 
or  office,  the  class  of  goods  he,  they  c^  it  desires  to  deal  in,  the  town,  villsge 
or  city,  giving  the  street  nuniber  at  which  he,  they  or  it  intends  to  locate, 
together  with  the  names  of  two  or  more  responsible  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  who  shall  enter  into  a  bond  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars 
to  guarantee  tliat  the  said  applicant  will  in  all  and  every  particular  comply 
with  any  and  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  reeulating  and  prescribing  the 
sale  of  convict-made  goods,  wares  and  merchandise. 
to  is-  Sec.  7237d.  llie  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to  such 
applicant  for  one  year,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  license  shall 
set  forth  the  name  of  the  penson,  persons  or  cx>rporation,  and  shall  be  kept 
conspicuously  posted  in  his,  their  or  its  place  of  business. 

Sec.  7237c.  Such  person,  i)erBons  or  corporations  shall  annually,  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in  each  year,  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  the 
state  a  verified  statement  setting  forth : 

1.  The  name  of  the  person,  persons  or  corporation. 

2.  His,  their  or  its  place  of  ousiness. 

3.  The  names  of  the  persons,  agents,  warden  or  keepers  of  any  prison,  jail, 
penitentiary  or  reformatory,  or  establishment  using  convict  labor,  with 
whom  he  has  done  business,  and  the  person,  persons  or  corporation  to  whom 
he  has  sold  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  giving  the  State,  city  or  town  and 
street  number  of  such  purchaser  or  purchasers. 

4.  In  general  terms  the  amount  paid  to  each  of  sucii  agents,  wardens  or 
keepers,  for  ^;oods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  and  the  character  of  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise  so  received. 

Sec.  7237f.  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  shall  pay  annually, 
upon  the  issue  of  such  license  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  doUans  to  the  secretary  of  state  as  a  license  fee,  which  amount  shall 
be  credited  to  the  maintenance  account  of  the  State  prison. 

Sec.  7237g.  Licenses  shall  be  for  one  year  unless  revoked  as  subsequently 
provided. 

Sec.  7237h.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  the 
license  of  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  upon  satisfactory  evidence  or 
upon  conviction  for  any  violation  of  any  law  regulating  the  sale  of  convict- 
made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise;  but  no  sucIi  revocation  shall  be  made 
until  due  notice  to  the  person,  persons  or  corporation  so  complained  of;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  said  secretary  of  state,  or  his  authorized 
agents,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oath  and  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  persons  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  etc. 
to  be  oec.  7237i.  Ail  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  made  or  partly  made  by 
convict  labor  in  any  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establish- 
ment shall  before  being  exposed  for  sale^  be  branded/labeled  or  marked  as 
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Jsereinafter  proTided,  and  at  ^all  not  be  exposed  for  Bale  in  aoj  place  within 
this  State  without  such  brand,  label  or  mark. 

Sec.  7237J.  The  brand,  label  or  mtak  hereby  required  shall  contain  at  the  Form  of  mark, 
the  head  or  top  thereof  the  words  ''conTict-aiade/'  foUow«d  by  the  year 
and  name  of  the  penitentiary,  priscui,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in 
which  it  was  made,  in  plain  Kmglian  letters  of  the  style  known  as  great 
primer  roman  capitab.  The  br^d  or  maik  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the 
nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  be  placed  upon  the  same,  and  only  where 
Back  brandipg  or  marking  is  imposamle  a  label  ^ail  be  used;  and  where  a 
label  is  used  it  shall  be  in  ute  form  of  a  paper  tag,  which  shaU  be  attached  by 
wire  to  each  article,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and  placed 
securdy  upon  the  boxes,  crates  or  other  covering  in  which  such  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise  may  be  packed,  shipped  or  ex^oBcd  for  sale.  Said  brand, 
mark  or  label  shall  be  {Maced  upon  tne  outside  of,  and  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  furnished  [finished]  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering. 
In  case  oi  manufactured  ek>thing  of  any  nature,  such  label  shall  be  of  linen 
and  securely  sowed  upon  each  article  of  such  clothing  in  a  place  where  upon 
examination  it  may  dc  easily  discerned. 

Sfic.  8208.  The  office  of  board  of  prison  directors  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  contrt>L 
for  the  prison  north  and  the  prison  south,  is  hereby  abolished,  *  *  * 
and  the  management,  control  and  general  supervision  of  said  prison  north 
is  hereby  invested  in  a  board  of  control  for  said  prison  north,  which  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Indiana  State  prison,  consisting  of  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,    *    *    * 

Sec.  8215.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  direcU^s  to  appoint  a  moral  Moral  ins  true- 
instructor,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  directors,  tor. 
The  moral  instructor  shall  be  competent  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education;  shall  reside  near  the  penitentiary,  and  devote  his  whole 
time  and  ability  to  the  interests  of  the  convicts  confined  therein;  and  shall, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties  and  services,  teach  such  of  the  convicts  as  the 
warden  may  send  to  him  for  that  purpose,  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  at  such  hours  as  may  be  found  most  conducive 
to  the  interests  c?  the  institution.  He  shall  also  superintend  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  convicts,  instruct  them  once  every  Sabbath, 
visit  them  when  sick,  have  chaiige  of  the  library,  and  superintend  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  the  books,  and  adopt  such  other  means  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  convicts  as  he,  the  warden,  and  the  directors  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  8219.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Indiana    imtroctloa. 
State  prison  to  institute  such  instructions  of  an  educational  and  technical 
nature,  as,  in  their  judgment,  shall  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  inmates. 

Sec.  8220.  The  boara  of  control  of  the  lAdiana  State  prison  are  hereby  contracts  for 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  labor  of  four  hundred  of  the  convicts  of  said  labor, 
prison,  and  should  the  population  of  said  prison  exceed  eight  hundred,  then 
said  board  of  control  are  also  authorized  to  contract  and  let  out,  in  addition 
to  the  lal>or  of  said  four  hundred,  the  labor  of  not  exceeding  3d  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  said  convicts  over  and  above  eight  hundred.  Such  convict 
labor  shall  be  employed  at  such  trades  and  industries  as  mav  t>e  selected  by 
the  said  board  of  control,  and  such  board  are  also  authorizea  to  establish  the 
pieco-price  system  at  said  prison,  giving  the  said  board  of  control  full  control 
of  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  if  the  same  shall  be,  in  the  opinion  of  said  board 
of  control,  expedi^it  and  practicable:  Providing,  however.  That  whether 
said  labor  of  the  said  prisoners  to  bo  employed  upon  the  contract  system  or 
upon  the  piece-price  system,  the  number  of  convicts  employed  in  any  sjngle 
trade  or  industry  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

Sec.  8221  (as  amended  by  chapter  39,  Acts  of  1905).  The  said  board  of  prison  farms, 
control  are  hereby  authorized  to  lease  lands  and  to  use  lands  owned  by  the 
State  not  otherwise  devoted  to  State  puri)oses,  to  be  selected  by  them,  to 
be  improved  and  employed  and  used  m  cultivating  and  raising  farm  pro- 
ducts iti  the  discretion  of  said  board,  said  products  to  be  used  to  supply  the 
wants  and  needs  of  said  prison,  and  should  there  remain  any  surplus  the 
same  may  be  scJd  in  the  open  market,  and  if,  in  improving  lands  owned  by 
the  State,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  dispose  of  timber,  the  same  may  bJe 
sold  l)v  said  board,  either  as  standing  timber  or  cut  up  into  marketablo 
products  and  sold,  and  said  board  of  control  may  employ  upon  said  lands  so 
leased  or  owned  all  prisoners  in  said  prison  not  rxnptoyed  in  prison  duties. 
Such  prisoners  shall  be  employed  only  at  hand  labor  while  working  said 
lands.    The  control  and  sup^intendency  of  said  lands  and  of  convicts 
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employed  upon  the  same  shall  bo  under  the  board  of  control  and  the  officers 
of  said  prison. 

Term  of  con-  Sex:.  8221a  (as  amended  by  chapter  16,  Acts  of  1903).  No  contract  for 
tract.  the  labor  of  the  convicts  of  said  prison  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period 

than  up  to  October  1,  1910.  Such  contracts,  whether  made  for  the  labor 
of  said  convicts,  or  on  the  piece-price  system,  shall  be  awarded  to  the  highest 

Hours  of  labor,  and  best  bidder  for  the  same.  The  regular  hours  for  the  day's  work  in 
said  prison  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours,  subject  to  temporary  changes  under 
necessity,  or  to  fit  special  cases,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  control. 

Officers,  etc.  Sec.  8221b.  All  officers,  guards,  superintendents  of  industries  and  em- 
ployees required  for  the  operation  of  the  prison  under  either  the  contract 
or  State  account  systems  of  prison  labor,  shall  be  appointed  and  selected 
by  the  warden  of  said  Indiana  State  prison,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  board  of  control,  after  rigid  examination  as  to  their  education,  knowl- 
edge of  the  trades  or  profession  necessary  for  the  handling  the  prisoners 
employed  in  the  various  branches  entered  upon,  moral  character,  fit- 
ness for  the  control  and  supervision  of  prisoners,  and  for  their  care  and 
custody.    ♦     *    ♦ 

Sta*€  account  ^EC.  8221  d.  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  act,  that  all  work  done 
system.  by  the  prisoners  of  the  Indiana  State  prison,  under  the  State  account  sys- 

tem, shall  be  hand  work,  as  far  as  practicable  or  remunerative  to  the  State. 

Fo  d, clothing,  Sec.  8223.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  provide  each  convict 
etc.      '  '  with  a  clean  straw  bed,  and  sufficient  covering,  at  all  times,  to  protect  him 

from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  also  with  garments  of  a  coarse  mate- 
rial, suited  to  and  sufficient  for  the  season.  He  shall  furnish  to  each  pris- 
oner a  sufficient  amount  of  coarse  and  wholesome  food,  giving  to  each 
adult  person  not  less  than  thrce-<^uarters  of  a  pound  of  clear  beef,  pork  or 
other  meat  each  day,  and  a  sufficiency  of  vegetables  and  bread,  with  such 
alternation  in  the  kind  and  manner  of  preparation  of  the  food  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physician,  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  pris- 
oners.    All  convicts  shall,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  age,  sex 

Labor  re-  and  ability,  be  kept  at  hard  labor,  in  such  manner  as  the  warden  shall  deem 
quired.  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  and  under 

such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  directors  may,  from  time  to  tjmo,  prescribe. 
The  prisoners  shall  bo,  at  all  times,  kept  as  much  as  possible  separate,  and 
with  as  little  intercourse  with  each  other  as  the  nature  of  their  employment 
will  permit. 

Panishment.  Sec.  8224.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  warden  to  use  such  kinds  of  punish- 
ment for  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  prison  as  shall,  in  his  judgment, 
in  each  particuFar  case,  l>e  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  such 
punishment:  Provided^  That  such  punishments  shall  not  be  extreme  or 
unusual  in  their  character.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  peni- 
tentiary to  demean  themselves  in  as  kind,  humane  and  forbearing  a  man- 
ner toward  the  prisoners  as  is  consistent  with  the  enforcement  of  a  strict 
discipline  and  submission  of  the  prisoners.     *    *     ♦ 

Same  subject.  Sec.  8227.  No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  infficted  upon  any  convict 
in  a  State  prison  except  by  order  of  tlie  warden  made  in  a  particular  case. 
No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  except  between  the  hours  of  eight 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  nor  until  at  least  twelve  hours  have 
elapsed  after  the  ofl'cnse  has  l>ecn  committed  for  which  the  punishment  is 
inflicted.  When  any  corporal  punishment  is  to  bo  infficted,  the  warden 
shall  caus<.'  the  prison  physician  and  the  moral  instructor  of  the  prison  to  be 
summoned  as  witnesses  of  the  punishment,  and  no  .such  punishment  shall  be 
inflicted  unless  the  physician  and  moral  instructor  arc  present  as  witnesses. 

NoTK.— The  forms  of  punishment  reported  are  loss  of  merit  stripe,  loss  of  grade, 
loss  of  i)rlvih'gca,  solitary  confinement,  and  bread-and-water  diet. 

Board  of  pa-  Sec.  8230.  The  warden  of  each  prison  in  this  State,  the  board  of  direct- 
^  ^'  ors,  the  chaplain,  and  physician  of  such  prison  shall  constitute  a  board  of 

commissioners  of  parole  prisoners  for  such  prison.     *     *     * 

Parole.  Sec.  8230a.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  paroled  prisoners  for  each  of 

said  prisons,  shall  meet  at  such  prison,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary,  or  as  they  may  be  called  to  meet  by  the  warden  of  such  prison. 
At  each  meeting  of  said  board  held  at  such  prison,  every  prisoner  confined 
in  said  prison  upon  an  indeterminate  sentence,  whose  minimum  term  of 
sentence  has  expired,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  l>efore  such 
board  and  apply  for  his  release  upon  parole,  or  for  an  absolute  discharge  as 
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hereinafter  provided,  and  said  board  is  hereby  prohibited  from  entertaining 
any  other  form  of  application  or  petition  for  the  releane  upon  parole  or  abso- 
lute discharge  of  any  prisoner. 

Sec.  8230c.  If  it  shall  appear  to  said  board  of  commissioners  of  parolo  Same  subject, 
prisoners,  from  a  report  by  the  warden  of  such  prison  or  upon  an  applica- 
tion by  a  convict  for  release  on  parole  as  hereinbefore  provided,  that  there 
is  reasonable  probability  that  such  applicant  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law,  then  said  hoard  of  commissioners  may  authorize 
the  release  of  such  applicant  upon  parole,  and  such  applicant  shall  there- 
upon  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  said  prison  walls  and  inclosuro 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  said  board  shall  prescribe,  but  to  remain 
wnilo  so  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  agent 
and  warden  of  the  State  prison  from  which  he  is  so  paroled,  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  maximum  term  specified  in  his  sentence,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, or  until  his  absolute  discharge  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  8230g.  If  it  shall  appear  to  said  board  of  commissioners  that  there  DischaiiBre. 
is  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner  so  on  parole  will  live  and  remain 
at  Hberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  absolute  discharge  from 
imprisonment  is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  then  said 
board  of  commissioners  shall  issue  to  said  prisoner  an  absolute  discharge 
from  imprisonment  upon  such  sentence,  and  which  shall  be  effective 
therefor. 

Sec.  8232.  The  warden  of  each  prison  shall  appoint  an  agent,  whose  duty  Employ  m  o  n  t 
it  shall  be  to  aid  and  secure  proper  employment  for  all  prisoners  who  have  agent, 
so  conducted  themselves  as  to  ue  entitled  to  go  out  from  such  prison  on 
parole,  and  also  for  those  who  have  become  entitled  to  an  absolute  discharge 
before  the  maximum  time  for  which  they  were  sentenced;  and  to  keep  the 
said  warden  informed  of  the  conduct  of  said  prisoners  when  out  upon  parole; 
and  to  make  a  report  as  to  each  prisoner  in  such  matters  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  for  the  preceding  month. 

Note.— Paroled  convicts  must  proceed  at  onoo  to  their  places  of  employment  and 
thero  remain  unless  permitted  to  change  by  the  warden  or  agent,  such  i)erml8sion  to 
bo  expressed  in  writing. 

Sec.  8233.  Every  convict  who  shall  have  served  six  months  or  more.  Money, etc.,  for 
when  dischaiged,  sliall  bo  furnished  with  fifteen  dollars  in  money.  Every  priaoners. 
article  of  value  which  any  convict  may  have  in  his  possession  when  deliv- 
ered into  the  custody  of  the  warden  shall  bo  carefully  preserved  by  the 
warden,  and  again  delivered  to  such  criminal,  when  discharged,  or  to  such 
other  person  as  the  convict  may  direct,  at  any  time  previous  to  such  dis- 
charge.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  8234.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  dischaiged  from  the  Indiana  Same  subject, 
reformatory  or  the  Indiana  State  prison,  the  superintendent  or  warden 
thereof  shall  procure  for  him  and  deliver  to  the  proper  railroad  conductor, 
a  railroad  ticket  to  any  point  to  which  such  person  may  desire  to  go,  not 
farther  from  said  prison  than  the  point  from  which  he  was  sentenced,  give 
him  ten  dollars  ($10)  in  money,  a  durable  suit  of  clothes,  and  from  the  first 
day  of  November  to  the  first  aay  of  April  an  overcoat.  The  suit  of  clothes 
shall  not  cost  to  exceed  six  dollars  ($6)  and  the  cost  of  the  overcoat  shall 
not  exceed  five  dollars  (S5). 

Sec.  8235  (as  amended  by  chapter  114,  Acts  of  1905).  It  shall  be  the  Paroled  pris- 
duty  of  the  warden  of  the  prison  to  furnish  all  paroled  prisoners  the  cloth-  ooo". 
ing  and  transportation  provided  for  in  section  1  [sec.  8234J  of  this  act  and 
five  dollars  ($5)  in  money:  Provided ,  however,  That  when  any  such  paroled 
prisoner  receives  his  final  discharge  while  he  is  away  from  such  Indiana 
State  prison,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  such  person  at  the 
time  of  final  discharge. 

Sec.  8238.  Every  convict  who  is  now  in,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  con-  Deductions 
fined  in,  the  penitentiaries  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  in  the  Indiana  reform-  '^°"*  term, 
atory  for  women  and  girls,  and  who  shall  have  no  infractions  of  the  rules 
or  regulations  of  the  prisons  or  laws  of  the  State  recorded  against  him,  and 
who  performs  in  a  faithful  manner  the  duties  assigned  him,  snail  be  entitled 
to  the  diminution  of  time  from  his  sentence  as  appears  in  the  following 
table  for  the  respective  years  of  his  sentence,  and  pro  rata  for  any  part  of  a 
year  when  the  sentence  is  for  more  or  less  than  a  year. 
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No.  of 
years  of 
sentence. 


Ist  year.. 
2d  year.. 
3d  year.. 
4th  year.. 
Sth  year., 
Uth  year., 
7th  year., 
Sth  year., 
9th  year.. 
10th  year, 
11th  year 
12th  year 
13th  year 
14th  year 
15th  year 
16th  year 
17th  year 
18th  year 
19th  year 
aoth  year 
2l8t  year. 


Good  time 
granted. 


Total  good  tlmo  made. 


Time  to  t)c  serA'ed  if  full 
good  time  is  made. 


1  month . 

2  months 

3  months 

4  months 

5  months 
5  months 
5  months 
5  months 
5  months 

5  months 

6  months 
5  months 
5  months 
5  months 

5  months 

6  months 
5  months 
5  months 
5  months 
5  months , 
5  months 


1  month 11  [months]. 

3  months '  1  year  and  9  months. 

6  months i  2  yean  and  6  months. 

10  months '  3  years  and  2  months. 

1  year  and  3  months 3  years  and  9  months. 

1  year  and  8  months '  4  years  and  4  months. 

2  years  and  1  month |  4  years  and  4  months. 

2  years  and  6  months 5  years  and  0  months. 

2  years  and  1 1  months '  6  years. 

3  yean  and  4  months 6  yean  and  8  months. 

3  yean  and  0  months i  7  yean  and  3  months. 

4  years  and  2  months ,  7  years  and  10  months, 

4  years  and  7  months 8  years  and  5  months. 

5  yean •  9  yean. 

5  yean  and  6  months >  9  yean  and  7  months. 

5  years  and  10  months. . . . i  10  years  and  2  months. 

6  yean  and  3  months i  10  yean  and  9  months. 

0  yean  and  8  months 11  yean  and  4  months. 

7  yean  and  1  month {  11  yean  and  11  months. 

7  yean  and  G  months ,  12  years  and  C  months. 

7  yean  and  11  months I  13  years  and  1  month. 


Contract    sys- 
tem abolished. 

Instruction. 


Trade  schools. 


Manufactures. 


Disposition  of 
goods. 


rroviso. 


Board    to    fix 
prices. 


Cutaloguo. 


Who  must  buy 
goods. 


Acts  of  1905. 
Chapier  107, 

Section  1.  The  contract  ayst?m  of  labor  for  the  inmatrs  of  the  Indiana 
rpformatory  shall  be  abolished  after  July,  1906. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  ba  the  duty  of  the  board  of  mana^rs  to  provide  for 
teaching  the  inmates  in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education; 
also  in  such  trades  and  handicrafts  and  to  offer  such  rewards  as  will  enable 
them,  upon  their  release,  to  more  surely  cam  their  own  support  and  mako 
self-reliant  and  self-supporting  citizens.     *    ♦    * 

Sec.  3.  In  the  employment,  education  and  training  of  the  inmates  of 
the  reformatory  the  ooard  of  managers  shall  have  full  power  to  establish 
and  introduce  such  trades  schools  as  said  board  may  determine  for  the 
training  of  the  inmates  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  to  provide  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  goods  on  State  account,  for  the  production  of  such  articles  as 
are  iised  in  the  institutions  of  the  State  and  in  certain  political  divisions 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  production  of  such  articles  as  may  bo  found  prac- 
ticable: Provided,  That  said  reformatory  shall  not  produce  any  school 
books  and  desks  used  by  pupils  for  us^,  or  which  shall  bo  used  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State,  or  print  any  other  books  or  blanks  except  for 
the  US3  of  said  reformatory. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  institutions,  except  where  similar  articles  are  made 
therein,  and  political  divisions  of  the  State  using  supplies  such  as  are  pro- 
duced in  said  refonnatory  shall  be  required  to  purchase  the  same  at  a  price 
fixed  by  a  board  hereafter  provided  for:  Provided,  That  such  political 
divisions  shall  not  ba  compelled  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  such  supplies 
than  the  same  of  like  quality  could  bo  purchased  for  elsewhere:  And, 
provided  further ,  That  the  board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory  are  and 
shall  bo  authorized  to  sell  any  surplus  of  articles  so  produced  upon  the 
market. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  of  the  Stat?,  the  auditor  of  State,  and  presi- 
dent of  board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory  shall  constitute  a  board, 
whoss  duty  it  shall  be  to  fix  and  regulato  the  prices  for  which  all  articles 
manufactured  in  said  reformatory  shall  b^  sold  to  the  State  institutions 
and  political  divisions  of  the  State;  and  shall  also  approve  of  the  quality 
and  st^'lo  of  the  articles  or  supplies  that  are  to  be 'furnished  to  the  said 
State  institutions  and  political  divisions  of  the  State:  Provided,  That  the 
prices  so  fixed  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  market  price  for  such  supplies. 

Sl:c.  6.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  board  of  managers  from  time  to  time, 
aftiT  the  taking  effect  of  tins  act,  to  issue  a  printed  descriptive  catalogue 
to  the  various  State  institutions  and  political  divisions  of  tiic  State,  show- 
ing in  detail  and  by  cuts  such  artich  s  as  the  management  is  able  to  manu- 
facture; and  when  such  State  institutions  or  political  divisions  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  are  in  need  of  such  articles  as  described  in  said  catalogue  the 
boards  of  control,  lx)ards  of  trustees,  or  lx)ards  of  managers  and  the  heads 
of  such  institutions,  boards  of  county  commissioners,  town[s]hip  trustees. 
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superintondont  of  poor  asyiums  and  county  shcrifi's  shall  make  requisition 
on  the  board  of  manftgcrs  of  said  reformatory  for  such  artidcs  as  aro 
needed^  giving  tho  boanl  of  managers  a  reasonable  time  to  manufacture 
the  articles  so  required,  and  shall  not  purch&ss  any  such  articles  elsewhere 
unkss  the  same  can  not  bo  fumislicd  by  such  reformatory.  Said  boards 
and  above-named  ofEccrs  shall  not  contract  for  or  pay  any  bill  for  any  such 
articles  as  aro  made  at  said  reformatory  which  arc  snown  in  the  catalogue 
to  be  issued  as  aforesaid,  until  a  written  statement  has  been  given  them 
that  such  institution  can  not  furnish  such  articles. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Annotated  Statutes — 1901. 

Section  8334.  Ail  prisoners  and  other  persons  held  in  the  [county]  work-  Labor  re- 
house shall,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  age,  ssx  and  ability,  bo  quired, 
kept  at  hard  labor  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  commissioners  shall 
deem  most  advantageous  to  such  county,  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  such  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe — such  labor  to  be 
performed  in  or  about  the  workhouse,  or  upon  any  public  wharf,  street, 
alley,  highway  or  thorou^faro  within  the  county,  or  upon  any  other  work 
or  public  improvement  \niich  such  board  may  deem  for  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  such  county,  or  at  such  other  labor,  and  in  such  manner,  as  such 
board  may  deem  best.  Such  work  shall  be  done  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse;  and  for  this  purpose, 
tho  board  of  commissioners  may  meet,  at  any  time,  and  make  an  proper 
orders,  which  shall  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  such  court. 

Sec.  8342.  Any  person  held  in  or  oomjnitted  to  the  workhouse   for  a     Fines   and 
failure  to  pay  any  fine  or  costs  shall  bo  required  to  work  as  provided  for  costs. 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  credited  on  such  fine  and  costs  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day's  work. 

Acts  of  1905. 

Chapter  169. 

Section  304.  All  abl»-bodied  male  prisoners,  sentenced  to  any  county  Labor  on  pob« 
jail,  or  workhouse,  while  held  for  punishment,  or  the  nonpayment  of  fines  ^*^  works. 
or  costs,  whether  the  judgment  embraces  also  imprisonment  or  is  for  a  line 
and  costs  only,  may  be  put  at  hard  labor  upon  the  public  wharves,  streets, 
alleys,  or  other  thoroughfares  or  public  grounds  in  any  city  or  town  in  the 
county  where  convicted,  or  upon  any  public  road  or  hi^way  therein,  or 
upon  any  other  public  work,  under  sucn  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board 
oi  commissioners  shall  prescribe;  and  the  sheriff  or  custodian  of  such 
prisoncra  shall  obey  all  such  rules  and  regulations. 

IOWA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Code  of  1897  and  Supplement  of  1902. 

Section  5661.  The  penitentiaries  shall  each  b3  under  tho  management     Wardens, 
and  control  of  a  warden,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  governor.     The 
wardens  shall  bs  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  general  assembly,     *     *    * 

Sec.  5666.  *     *     ♦    Disobedience  by  the  convicts  shall  be  punished  by     Punishment. 

the  infliction  of  such  penalties  as  are  provided  by  law  and  the  rules  whicti 

aro  prescribed  for  the  government  of  said  institution.    The  warden  ^all 

keep  a  register  of  all  punishments  inflicted  on  any  convict,  and  the  cause 

for  which  they  wore  inflicted. 

Note.— Loss  of  good  marks,  handcuffing  to  cell  door,  and  solitary  confinement  are 
the  punishments  in  use. 

Skc.  5G71.  Each  warden  shall  appoint  some  suitable  minister  of  the  Chaplain. 
gospei  chaplain  of  the  penitc^ntiary,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
plciLsure  of  the  warden,  and  shall  g^vc  as  much  of  his  time  as  the  condition 
and  employment  of  the  convicts  will  reasonably  justify  in  giving  them 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  who  shall  at  all  times,  when  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  warden  the  necessary  labor  of  the  convicts  or  the  safety  of 
the  prison  does  not  render  it  impracticable,  have  access  to  the  convicts  for 
that  purpose,  and  should  any  of  them  be  illiterate,  the  chaplain  shall  give 
them  instruction  in  tho  ordinary  branches  of  learning. 
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Hard  labor  re- 
quired. 


Discharge. 


Overseers. 


Young 
victs. 


c  o  n  - 


Ssc.  5675.  All  punishment  in  the  penitentiary  by  imprisonment  i.iust  be 
by  confinement  to  hard  labor,  and  not  b^  solitary  imprisonment;  but  soli- 
tary imprisonment  may  be  used  as  a  pnson  discipline  for  the  government 
and  gooid  order  of  the  convicts. 

Sec.  5684.  When  a  convict  is  discharged,  the  warden  shall  furnish  trans- 
portation to  him  by  means  of  a  ticket  for  passage  to  the  point  in  this  State 
nearest  to  his  home,  if  he  have  one,  or  to  any  point  of  a  like  distance  with- 
out the  State,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  warden  shall  furnish  him  a  suit 
of  common  clothing,  and  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  dollars  in 
mone}^  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  account  of  which  shall  be  kept 
by  the  warden. 

Note.— The  governor  has  power  to  parole,  on  application  of  the  prisoner  or  his 
friends. 

Sec.  £691.  Persona  having  suitable  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  branches 
of  labor  and  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  penitentiary  may  be  employed 
as  overseers,  when  practicable,  and  they  must,  respectively,  supenntend 
such  portions  of  the  labor  of  convicts  for  which  they  arc  most  suitably 
qualihcd  and  which  shall  bo  assigned  to  them  by  the  warden,  and  all  of 
tnem,  as  well  as  the  other  subordinate  officers  thereof,  must  perform  such 
services  in  the  management,  superintending  and  guarding  of  the  same  as 
may  b^  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  or  directed  by  the  warden. 

Sec.  5693.  *  ♦  ♦  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to 
keep  prisoners  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  not  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  penitentiary  or  at  work,  separate  irom  tho 
pnsoners  above  that  age,  and  to  prevent  personal  communication  between 
such  classes,  except  as  to  such  prisoner  under  eighteen  years  of  ago  who 
is  likely  to  or  does  exercise  an  immoral  influence  over  those  with  whom  he 
is  associated.  Any  warden  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  tho  provisions 
of  this  section  may  bo  removed  from  office  therefor. 

Sec.  5702a.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  except  to  complete  existing  contracts 
made  by  board  of  control  to  manufacture  for  sale  any  pearl  Duttons  or 
butter  tubs  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  State,  and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of 
the  board  of  control  and  wardens  of  said  penitentiaries  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  or  butter 
tubs,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  inmates  confined  in  said  penitentiaries. 
Deductions  Sec.  5703.  The  deputy  warden  of  each  penitent iaty  shall  keep  a  book  in 
from  term.  which  shall  be  entered  a  record  of  each  infraction  of  the  published  rules  of 

discipline  committed  by  a  prisoner,  with  his  name,  and  he  shall  forfeit,  as 
herem  provided,  any  diminution  of  time  earned  under  this  section.  Each 
prisoner  who  shall  have  no  infraction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
penitentiaries  or  laws  of  the  State  recorded  against  him,  and  who  performs 
m  a  faithful  manner  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  shall  be  entitled  to  tho 
diminution  of  time  from  his  sentence  as  appears  in  the  following  table  for 
the  respective  years  of  tho  sentence,  and  if  the  sentence  be  for  less  than  a 
year,  then  tho  pro  rata  part  thereof: 

Time  to  Ix)  served  if  full 
time  is  made. 


Buttons     and 
butter  tubs. 


Number  of  vear 

Good  time 

of  sentence. 

granted. 

1st  yciir 

1  month . . 

2nd  year 

2  months . 

3rd  year. 

3  months . 

4th  ye«r. 

4  months  . 

5th  year. 

5  months . 

6th  veer 

6  months . 

7th  year. 

6  months , 

8th  year. 

6  months . 

9th  year. 

6  months . 

10th  year 

tt  months . 

11th  year. 

6  months . 

12th  year. 

6  months . 

13th  year. 

6  months . 

14th  year 

6  months . 

15th  vear. 

6  months . 

16th  year. 

6  months . 

17th  year. 

0  months  . 

18th  year. 

6  months . 

19th  year. 

6  months. 

20th  year 

0  months . 

21at  year 

6  months . 

22n(l  year 

0  months  . 

23rd  vear 

6  months  . 

24th  ye:^r 

(»  months . 

25th  year 

6  months . 

.1 


1  month 

3  months 

6  months 

10  months 

1  year  and  3  months 

1  year  and  9  months 

2  years  and  3  months. . . 

2  years  and  9  months. . . 

3  years  and  3  months... 

3  years  and  9  months. , . 

4  years  and  3  months. . . 

4  years  and  9  months. . . 

5  years  and  3  months. . . 

5  years  and  9  months.. . 

6  years  and  3  months. . . 

6  years  and  9  months. . . 

7  years  and  3  months. . . 

7  years  and  0  months. . . 

8  years  and  3  months. . . 

8  years  and  9  months... 

9  years  and  3  months. . . 

9  years  and  9  months... 
lO'  years  and  3  months, . 

10  years  and  9  months.. 

11  years  and  3  months.. 


11  months. 

1  ywir  and  9  months. 

2  years  and  6  months. 

3  years  and  2  months. 

3  years  and  9  months. 

4  years  and  3  months. 

4  years  and  9  months. 

5  years  and  3  months. 

5  years  and  9  months. 
G  years  and  3  months. 

6  years  and  9  months. 

7  years  and  3  months. 

7  years  and  9  months. 

8  years  and  3  months. 

8  years  and  9  months. 

9  years  and  3  months. 

9  years  and  9  months. 

10  years  and  3  months. 

10  years  and  9  months. 

11  years  and  3  months. 

11  years  and  9  months. 

12  years  and  3  months. 

12  years  and  9  months. 

13  years  and  3  months. 
13  years  and  9  months. 
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Sec.  5707.  Able-bodied  male  pcreons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the    Labor  not  to 
penitentiary  may  be  taken  to  that  at  Anamoea,  or  to  that  at  Fort  Madison,  ^  leased, 
there  confined  and  worked  in  places  and  buildings  owned  or  leased  by 
the  State  outside  of  the  penii/cntiary  inclosures;  but  the  labor  of  such  con- 
victs shall  not  be  leased,  and  the  warden  shall  keep  a  regular  time-table 
of  the  convict  labor  and  record  thereof  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the  business  under  his  control,  returning 
to  the  clerk  at  the  close  of  each  day  an  account  thereof,  together  with  that 
of  convict  labor.        He  shall  also  have  all  stone  which  is  not  used  for 
building  i)urposes  by  the  State,  together  with  all  refuse  stone  at  the  quarries,    Stono     break- 
broken  with  hammers  into  pieces  of  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  inches  *°8^* 
in  diameter,  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  and  macadamizing  of  streets 
and  highways,  this  work  to  be  done  by  convi.-t  labor  when  not  otherwise 
employed,  but  the  warden  mav  in  his  discretion  make  such  disposition 
of  any  surplus  refuse  stone  at  the  quarries  as  may  bo  for  the  best  mterest 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  5708.  If  any  count}-,  township,  town,  city  or  road  dbtrict  desires    Disposition  of 
such  stone  for  such  purposes,  the  road  supervisor  or  other  ofiBcer  having  stone, 
the  supervision  of  streets  and  roads  shall  notify  the  county  auditor,  who, 
if  satisfied  the  stone  is  needed  for  said  purposes,  shall  issue  his  requisition 
upon  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  quantity  desired,     *    *    * 
and  the  stone  thus  broken  shall  be  used  or  disposed  of  for  no  other  purpose, 
except  by  the  State,  or  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  named  in  thb  chapter. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Code  or  1897. 

Section  5652.  Able-bodied  male  persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen  and  ^^}^  ™*^  ^ 
under  fifty  years,  confined  in  an^  iau  under  the  judgment  of  any  tribunal 
authorized  to  imprison  for  the  violation  of  any  law,  ordinance,  oy-law  or 
police  regulation,  may  bo  required  to  labor  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
time  of  his  sentence,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  such  tribunal,  when 
passing  final  judgment  of  imprisonment,  whether  for  nonpayment  of  fine 
or  otherwise,  shall  have  the  power  to  and  shall  determine  whether  such 
imprisonment  shall  be  at  hard  labor  or  not. 

Sec.  5653.  Such  labor  may  be  on  the  streets  or  public  roads,  on  or  about    Placo  of  labor, 
public  buildings  or  grounds,  or  at  such  other  places  in  the  county  where 
confined,  and  during  such  reasonable  time  of  the  day,  as  the  person  having    Hours, 
charge  of  the  prboners  may  direct,  not  exceeding  eight  hours  each  day. 

Sec.  5654.  If  the  sentence  is  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  statutes  of  Sheriff  to  su- 
the  State,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  imprisonment  is  shall  super- P®"*^^"^* 
intend  the  performance  of  the  labor,  and  furnish  the  tools  and  materials, 
if  necessary,  to  work  with,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in  which  the  convict 
b  confined,  and  such  county  shall  oe  entitled  to  his  earnings.  Such  labor 
shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  reflations  as  may 
be  made  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  not  mconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  such  labor  shall  not  be  leased. 

Sec.  5657.  For  e\'ery  day's  labor  performed  by  any  convict  under  the    Allowance   for 
provisions  hereof,  there  shall  be  credited  on  any  judgment  for  fine  and^*^^*"- 
costs  against  him  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law  providing  for  the  liberation  of  poor 
convicts  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sherifT,  the  judgment  may  be  satisfied  by 
the  labor  of  the  person  as  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  5660.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply,  as  far  as  may  be,    City  jails, 
to  city  jails  and  the  persons  in  charge  thereof. 

KANSAS. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
General  Statutes — 1901. 

Section  7028.  There  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  governor,  by  and  with    Doard  of  dl- 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  three  directors,  to  be  known  as  the  rectors, 
board  of  directors  of  the  State  penitentiary.     *    ♦    * 

Sec.  7032.  The  directors  shall   have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty     Duties     of 
from  time  to  time,  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all  matters  connected  with  board. 
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Warden. 


tbe  government,  discipline  and  police  of  the  penitentiary;  the  punishment 
and  employment  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  and  the  purchases  and 
sales  oi  the  articles  provided  for  such  penitentiary  or  sold  on  account 
thereof;    ♦    ♦    * 

Sbo.  7035.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations ad<^ted  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  direction  and  govern- 
ment of  all  officers  of  the  penitentiary: 


DiMhaige. 


Instruction, 
etc. 


Chaplain. 

Dcdactio 
froxa  term. 


ranlshment 


Earnings 
convirts. 


Advertising, 


Contracts. 


Control. 


Fifth,  To  use  evezy  proper  means  to  furnish  employment  to  the  pris- 
omere  most  beneficial  to  the  public  and  best  suited  to  their  several  capaci- 
ties under  the  directioo  of  the  directors. 

iSuEtft,  To  supenntend  any  manufacturing,  mining  or  other  business  that 
may  be  earried  on  pursuant  to  law  in  and  about  the  penitentiary  in  behalf 
of  the  State.  To  receive  and  take  charge  of  any  articles  manufactured 
or  produced,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  board  of  directors.     *     *    * 

Sbc.  7040.  *  *  *  Wnen  any  convict  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
penitentiary  by  pardon  or  otherwise,  the  warden  shall  furnish  such  con- 
vict with  clothing,  if  be  is  not  already  provided  for,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  in  value,  and  such  sum  oX.  money,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  as  the 
warden  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

Sso.  7042.  *  *  *  Tlie  warden  shall  furnish,  at  the  exfeoae  of  the 
State,  a  Bible  to  each  of  tlie  convicts  who  can  read;  and  such  convicts  as 
can  not  read,  he  shall  cause  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Sec.  7046.  The  chaplain  *  *  *  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  convicts, 
n  8  Sec.  70uO.  The  warden  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of  each  and  every 
infraction  of  the  rules  of  discipline  by  the  convicts,  with  the  names  of  the 
convict  or  convicts  offending,  and  the  date  and  character  of  each  offense, 
which  record  shall  be  placed  before  the  directors  at  each  regular  meeting 
of  the  board;  and  every  convict  whose  name  does  not  appear  upon  such 
record  of  reports  for  violation  of  the  prison  nilos  shall  ne  entitled  to  a 
deduction  from  his  sentence  of  three  days  per  month,  for  the  first  year  or 
fraction  of  a  year,  for  each  month  he  shall  obey  the  rules  of  the  peniten- 
tiary; and  all  such  convicts  who  shall  have  become  entitled  to  a  deduction 
of  three  days  per  month  shall,  for  a  like  faithful  observance  of  all  the  prison 
rules  during  the  second  year,  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  six  days  per 
month;  and  if  any  convict  shall  continue  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  peniten- 
tiary for  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  after  the  expiration  of  two  j'ears, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  eight  days  per  month  until  his  sentence 
shall  expire.     *     *    * 

Ssc.  7052.  There  ^all  bo  no  corpwal  punishment^  and  no  painful  and 
unusual  kinds  of  punishment  inflicted,  such  as  binding  the  limbs  or  any 
member  thereof,  or  placing  and  keeping  the  person  in  painful  posture;  and 
that  the  punishment  of  delinquent  prisoners  shall  be  restricted  to  the  ball 
and  chain,  but  so  used  as  not  to  torture  the  person  or  limbs,  and  to  close 
and  solitary  confinement,  with  such  deprivation  of  li^t  and  such  limita- 
tion in  kind  and  quality  of  food  as  may,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discre- 
tion, produce  distress  without  haxarding  the  life  of  the  offender. 
of  Sec.  7057.  The  convicts  in  the  State  penitentiaiy  shall  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  their  earnings  as  follows,  viz:  Each  convict  snail  have 
allowed  to  him  out  of  his  earnings  five  per  cent  upon  each  day's  labor,  the 
value  of  each  day's  labor  being  computed  at  seventy-five  cents:     *     *    * 

Sec.  7059.  Before  letting  any  contract  for  prison  labor,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  shaliadvertise  for  proposals  for  bids  in  at  least  three 
papers  of  general  circulation  in  the  State,  for  at  least  sixty  days  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  bids  and  awarding  the  contract. 

Sf.c.  7060,.  Contracts  shall  be  made  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  years, 
and  shall  ho  awarded  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder,  hut  not  at  a  less  price 
than  forty-five  cents  jx»r  diem  for  each  able-bodied  convict.  No  bid  shall  be 
entertained  unless  it  is  accompanied  with  a  bond  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
which  bond  shall  be  conditioned  for  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  bid  made  if  accepted. 

Sec.  7064.  In  contracting  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  the  State  shall 
retain  the  right  of  full  control  through  the  proper  officers  over  them,  and 
shall  reserve  tbfi  right  to  govern  the  prisoners,  and  to  change  the  disciplinary 
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niles  of  the  ]>ii90ii,  aad  to  forbid  any  work  or  mode  or  manner  of  doio^  the 
same  that  is  injiuioua  to  the  health  or  duogerous  to  the  peraoo  of  the  pnaon- 
ers;  and  the  party  hiring  the  kbor  shall  Iw  rec|i2ared  flo  far  as  practicaUe  to 
teach  the  pfiiioner  as  much  of  the  tnde  at  which  he  is  employed  as  will  en- 
able him  to  work  at  the  same  when  diachai^ged  from  prison.  No  contnact 
shall  be  made  for  the  emplovinent  of  the  prisoners  outside  of  the  prison 
grounds.  A  da^'s  labor  sbalf  be  ten  hoois.  The  bond  to  secora  perform-  noanof  Ubor. 
aoce  of  oontsactm  each  case  shall  be  executed  to  the  State  of  Kansas  in  such 
a  sum  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board;  but  in  no  case  to  be  a  less  sum 
than  ten  thousand  doUais  nor  more  than  fifty  thousand  doUazB,  and  to  bo 
Approved  by  the  board  of  diiectora. 

Seo.  7065.  The  warden  isautfaorized  to  mine  and  take  out  the  coal  on  the  Mining  coal. 
lands  hfJonging  to  Uie  State  upon  which  the  penitentiary  is  located  and 
adjacent  thereto,  so  Car  as  that  can  be  done  witnout  injuiy  to  the  peniten- 
iiuy  buildii^  located  theieon,  and  to  employ  the  labor  of  such  oonTicts  ss 
are  not  reqmned  in  other  departm^its  of  tne  penitentiary  or  to  suf^Iy  exist- 
ing contracts  in  so  doing.  The  board  of  directors  may  also  lease  land  adjoin- 
iQg  that  owned  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  <d  mining  and  tokiog  out  the 
coal  thereon,  providing  that  it  can  be  done  at  a  price  not  exceeding  two  mills 
per  bushel,  or  may  purchase  and  acquire  the  fee  to  such  land  for  the  State 
at  ^ch  reasonable  price  per  acre  as  ebaSi  be  agreed  upon  by  the  owner  and 
the  board  of  directors  and  approved  by  the  governor;    *    *    * 

Sec.  7067.  The  coal  mine  owned  by  the  State  at  the  penitentiary  shall  not     Mine  not  to  bo 
be  leased,  but  the  warden  and  directors  shall  employ  the  surplus  convict  ^oaaed. 
labor  in  working  and  developing  the  same  to  the  greatest  practical  advan- 
tage: Provided,  That  the  warden  maj  use  such  portion  of  tne  convict  labor 
as  may  be  necesaary  to  keep  in  repair  the  wagon  road  from  the  State  peni- 
tentiary to  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Leavenworth. 

Src.  70G9.  No  coal  mined  at  the  penitentiary  shall  hereafter  be  sold  on  the     8a]e  of  coal  for- 
market,  by  contract  or  otherwise.  bidden. 

Sec.  7070.  The  output  of  coal  at  the  penitentiary  mine  shall  be  limited  to    Output  l  i  m  - 
the  needs  of  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  the  State.  ^^^> 

Sec.  7074.  The  warden  of  the  Kansas  State  penitentianr  is  hereby  Manufacture  of 
empowered,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  t^^^* 
of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars,  t^  purchase,  erect  and  maintain  the  necessary  machinery 
and  equipments  for  the  manufacture  of  twines  known  as  hard-fiber  twine, 
and  for  the  necessary  repairs  and  betterments  of  the  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses herein  named. 

Sbc.  7061.  Said  warden  of  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary,  by  and  with     Sale  of  twine, 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  thereof,  is  hereby  vested  with  power 
and  authority  to  sell  and  dispose  of  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  State,  giv- 
ing preference  to  orders  from  residents  of  this  State,  all  the  manufactured 
product  of  said  plant. 

Sec.  7084.  Wnenever  the  governor  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  prisoner  Parole. 
has  been  confined  in  the  penitentiary  a  sufficient  length  iA  time  to  accom- 
plish his  reformation,  ano  that  such  prisoner  may  be  temporarily  released 
without  danger  to  society,  and  is  satisfied  by  the  personal  guaranty  of  one 
or  more  responsible  persons  that  permanent  and  suitable  employment  has 
been  secured  for  such  prisoner  in  some  county  of  the  State,  where  he  will  be 
freed  from  criminal  influences,  the  governor  shall  issue  his  order  to  the 
warden  directing  that  such  prisoner  shall  be  by  the  warden  ternporarily 
released  from  the  penitentiary,  and  allowed  to  go  to  said  county:  Provided, 
That  a  prisoner  can  not  be  paroled  the  second  time. 

Sec.  7085.  Upon  granting  of  a  parole  to  any  prisoner,  the  warden  shall  fur-  Supplies, 
nish  him  with  suitable  clothing,  if  he  is  not  already  provided  for,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars  in  value,  and  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
as  the  warden  may  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Tlve  warden  may  also,  in 
his  discretion,  furnish  him  with  transportation  to  the  county  designated  in 
the  governor's  order. 

Sec.  7100.  Any  male  person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  Form,  etc.,  of 
who  sliall  be  convicted  lor  the  first  time  of  any  offense  punishable  by  con-  s^'^^'^^*^- 
finement  in  the  State  penitentiary  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge. 
be  sentenced  either  to  the  State  penitentiary  or  to  the  Kansas  State  mdus- 
trial  reformatory;  and  any  person  who  upon  such  conviction  shall  be  sen- 
tem'cd  to  imprisonment  in  the  Kansas  State  industrial  reformatory  shall  be 
imprisoned  according  to  this  act,  and  not  otherwise,  and  the  courts  of  this 
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State  imposing  such  sentence  shall  not  fix  a  limit  of  duration  thereof.  The 
term  of  imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  managers  of  the  reformatory  aa  authorized  by  this  act, 
but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by 
law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  person  was  convicted  and  sentenced. 

Employment  Sec.  7113.  *  *  *  They  [the  inmates  of  the  State  reformatory]  may 
o(  prisoners.  ^  employed  in  such  labor  aa  will  best  contribute  to  their  support  and  refor- 
mation: rrovidedy  That  the  time  or  labor  of  said  inmates  shall  not  be  con- 
tracted or  sold  to  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation. 

Credits.  ggc.  7114.  The  board  of  managers  shall  adopt  uniform  rules  under  which 

each  inmate  shall  be  allowed  such  a  sum  per  day,  not  to  exceed  two  cents 
per  day  while  he  is  in  the  second  grade  and  three  cents  per  day  while  he  is  in 
the  first  grade,  as  will  in  their  judgment  enable  him  to  accumulate  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  pay  his  expenses  to  some  employment  when  he  is  dischai^^ed 
and  sustain  him  until  he  receives  his  first  wages.  Said  sum  may  be  paid  a 
paroled  inmate  in  bulk  when  he  is  paroled,  or  may  be  paid  in  installments, 
as  the  superintendent  may  think  best;  and  any  sum  accumulated  and  to 
the  credit  of  any  inmate  may  bo  forfeited  by  him  by  continued  ill  behavior 
or  insubordination. 

Acts  of  1903. 


Chapter  S7o. 


Form 
tonco. 


of   sen- 


Parolo. 


Section  1.  Every  person  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  except  murder  and  treason,  if  judg- 
ment be  not  suspended  or  a  new  trial  granted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  the 
genitentiary,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  section  7100  of  the  General 
tatutes  of  1901;  but  the  court  imposing  such  sentence  shall  not  fix  the 
limit  or  duration  of  the  sentence,  but  the  term  of  imprisonment  of  any  per- 
son so  convicted  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  nor  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  person  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced,  the  release  of  such  person  to  be  determined  as  herein- 
aft-er  provided. 
Prison  board.  Sec.  2.  The  board  of  directors  and  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  of 
this  State  shall  constitute  a  prison  board  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
specified. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  said  prison  board  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  the  penitentiary  may  be  allowed 
to  go  upon  parole  outside  the  penitentiary  building  and  inclosure,  but  to 
remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the 
prison  board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  inclosure 
of  said  penitentiary:  Provided j  That  no  parole  shall  be  granted  in  any  case 
until  the  minimum  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  offense  has  expired;  and  full 
power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  rcimprison 
any  inmate  so  upon  parole  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  warden,  whose 
order,  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  pnson,  with  the  seal  of  the  penitentiary 
attached  thereto,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  officer  named  in  it  to 
authorize  such  officer  to  apprehend  and  return  to  actual  custody  any  con- 
ditionally released  or  paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all 
officers  to  execute  said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process:  Pro- 
videdy  That  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  until  the  said  prison 
board  shall  have  made  arrangements,  or  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
that  arrangements  have  been  made,  for  his  honorable  and  useful  employ- 
ment while  upon  parole  in  some  suitable  occupation,  and  also  for  a  proper 
or  suitable  home,  free  from  criminal  influence. 

Sec.  6  (as  amended  by  chapter  318,  Acts  of  1905).  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  warden  to  keep  in  communication,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  prisoners 
who  are  on  parole,  and  also  with  their  employers,  and  when,  in  his  opinion, 
any  prisoner  who  has  served  not  less  than  six  months  of  his  parole  accept- 
ably has  given  such  evidence  as  is  deemed  reliable  and  trustworthy  that  he 
will  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  final  release  is 
not  incompatiI)le  with  the  welfare  of  society,  the  warden  shall  make  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  to  the  prison  board,  and  the  board  shall  at  the  next  meet- 
ing thereafter  consider  the  case  of  the  prisoner  so  presented;  and  when  said 
board  shall  decide  that  said  prisoner  is  entitled  to  his  final  discharge,  said 
board  shall  cause  a  record  of  the  case  of  said  prisoner  to  be  made,  showing 
the  date  of  his  commitment  to  the  penitentiary,  his  record  while  detained 
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therein,  the  date  of  his  parole,  his  record  while  on  parole,  and  their  reasons 
for  recommending  his  unal  discharge.  Said  reconl  shall  be  signed  by  the 
board  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  penitentiary,  and  sent  to  the 
governor  of  the  State,  who,  if  he  approves  of  said  recommendation,  shall 
commute  the  sentence  of  said  parole  prisoner,  so  that  it  shall  terminate  at 
once,  or  at  such  time  as  in  his  judgment  he  may  think  best,  and  the  com- 
mutation of  said  sentence  shall  provide  for  the  restoration  of  citizenship  to 
said  parole  prisoner:  but  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  either 
the  parole  or  final  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertamed  by  the  warden 
or  prison  board.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the 
power  of  the  governor  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  a  conditional  pardon  or 
commutation  in  any  case. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  the  release  of  any  prisoner  upon  parole  from  the  peniten-  Monev,  etc.,  to 
tiary,  the  warden  shall  provide  him  with  suitaole  dothing,  with  ten  dollars  ^  fornwhed. 
in  money,  and  shall  procure  transportation  for  him  to  his  place  of  employ- 
ment. The  warden  shall  make  the  same  provision  for  any  prisoner  dis- 
chai^d  from  the  penitentiary  by  expiration  of  his  maximum  sentence,  save 
that  ne  shall  procure  transportation  for  said  prisoner  to  his  home,  if  within 
the  State ;  if  not,  to  the  place  of  his  conviction,  or  to  some  place  not  more 
distant,  selected  by  the  prisoner. 

Seo.  8.  If  any  prisoner  shall  violate  the  conditions  of  his  parole  or  Violation  of 
release  as  fixed  by  the  prison  board,  he  shall  be  declared  a  delinquent,  and  V^*^^' 
shall  thereafter  be  treated  as  an  escaped  prisoner  owing  service  to  the  State, 
and  shall  be  liable,  when  arrested,  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
maximum  possible  imprisonment,  and  the  time  from  the  date  of  his  declared 
delinquency  to  the  date  of  his  arrest  shall  not  be  counted  as  any  portion  or 
part  of  time  served;  and  any  prisoner  at  laige  upon  parole  or  conditional 
release,  who  shall  commit  a  fresh  crime,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  sentenced  anew  to  the  penitentiary,  shall  be  subject  to  serve  the  second 
sentence  after  the  first  sentence  is  served  or  annulled,  said  second  sentence 
to  commence  from  the  termination  of  his  liability  upon  the  first  or  former 
sentence. 

Sec.  9.  The  provision  of  this  act  that  relates  to  the  power  of  the  prison  Application, 
board  to  parole  and  release  prisoners  shall  apply  to  all  persons  now  confined 
in  the  State  penitentiary  for  felonies  other  than  treason  or  murder,  whenever 
such  person  shall  have  served  the  minimum  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  convicted.  All  paroles  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
approved  by  the  governor  before  the  same  shall  be  valid,  and  no  person 
who  has  served  two  previous  terms  in  any  penitentiary  shall  be  eligiole  for 
parole  under  this  act. 

Acts  of  1905. 

Chapter  4£. 

SEcnoN  5.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  to  allow  anv  convict  in  the  penitentiary    ^*5^  ^^^  P'** 
to  perform  any  labor  for  private  citizens  outside  of  the  penitentiary  grounds  ^      duiems. 
for  hire  or  otherwise,  ana  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  employ  the 
surplus  convict  labor  in  extending  and  repairing  the  State  and  county 
roads,  and  upon  other  work  exclusively  for  tne  benefit  of  the  State,  and  at 
the  State  branch  penitentiary  and  oil  refinery,  at  Peru. 

Chapter  316. 

Section  1.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  appoint  a  parole  officer  for    Parole  officer, 
the  Kansas  State  penitentiary,  who  may  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  said  officer  shall  be  to  assist  the  warden  and  the    I>atlea. 
prison  board  of  said  penitentiary  in  the  enforcement  of  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  law. 

Sec.  3.  Said  officer  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  warden  of  said  peni- ^**^^®*^  *°  ^^"^ 
tentiary,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  require  him  to  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  trie  prison  board  and 
the  warden  of  said  penitentiary. 
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ChapUr  317, 

Dednctlons  SsonoN  1.  Section  7050  of  thj&  General  Statutes  of  Kansas  is  hereby 
trom  term.  declared  applicable  to  convicts  confined  in  the  penitentiary-  under  an  inde- 

terminate sentence,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  said  penitentiary 
under  an  indeterminate  sentence. 

COUNTY  OONVICrS. 
General  Statutes — 1901. 

ConTlcta  may  Section  5790.  The  board  of  countjr  commissioners  of  any  county  in  this 
be  worked.  State  may,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  advisable  so  to  do,  properly  shackle 

and  work,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish,  each  and  every  male  prisoner  committed  to  the  jail  of 
their  respective  counties  for  failing  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged 
against  such  prisoner  on  his  conviction  and  increased  costs,  and  also  any 
n^e  person  railing  to  pay  the  costs  adjudged  against  him  as  the  prose- 
cuting witness  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

Stone  yard.  Sec.  5800.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  may  establish  a  county 

stone  yard,  and  work  nuile  prisoners  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act  [sec.  5799]  at  breaking  stone  for  use  in  macadamizing  streets  and  roads, 
under  such  rules  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Disposition  of  Sbo.  5801.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  proper  county  are 
'^'^®*  authorized  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  stone  as  they  may  nave  had  broken. 

on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  or,  m  case  they  can  not  sell 
the  same,  to  use  the  same  lor  the  improvement  of  some  designated  road  or 
street;  and  on  making  a  sale  of  such  stone,  the  money  arising  therefrom 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  stone  delivered  at  the  county  stone  yard,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  standing 
against  the  person  breaking  the  same. 

Work  on  bJi^-  Sec.  5802.  In  case  when  a  prisoner  shall  so  desire,  and  shall  enter  an 
ways.  undertaking  to  the  proper  county  with  ^ood  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be 

approved  by  the  county  clerk,  that  he  will  do  a  given  or  specified  amount 
of  work  on  some  highway  designated  by  the  cnairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissionerB  of  the  proper  county,  and  in  a  specified  time,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  the  said  fine  and  costs  chai^d  against  the  said  prisoner, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  proper  county  is 
authorized  to  accept  such  undertaking,  and  direct  the  jailer  to  allow  such 
prisoner  to  leave  said  jail  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  specified  work.  Said 
work  may  be  done  under  the  direction  and  control  of  some  road  overseer 
designated  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the 
proper  county;  and  when  said  work  is  done  or  performed  in  the  manner 
and  in  the  time  designated  in  said  undertaking,  tne  chairman  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  shall  so  certify  on  said  undertaking,  and  said  pris- 
oner shall  then  be  discharged  from  all  liability  for  the  fine  and  costs  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned:  Provided ^  For  any  good  and  sufficient  reason 
the  chairman  of  tne  board  of  county  commissioners  may  extend  the  time 
for  doing  the  work  specified  in  such  undertaking. 

Allowance  for  Sec.  5804.  Prisoners  shall  be  allowed  one  dollar  for  each  day's  work  ^v- 
labor.  formed  by  them  in  good  faith  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or,  if  the 

prisoner  prefer,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may  allow  such  prisoner 
a  specified  sum  per  cubic  yard  for  breaking  stone.  Tlie  amount  so  earned 
by  the  day  or  by  the  cubic  yard,  when  the  same  shall  amount  to  the  sum 
of  the  fine  and  costs,  the  same  shall  he  deemed  a  full  satisfaction  of  the 
fine  and  costs  in  the  action  for  which  the  said  prisoner  was  committed  to 
the  jail  of  the  county. 

KENTUCKY. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Constitution. 

Place  of  labor.  Section  253.  Persons  convicted  of  felony  and  sentenced  to  confinement 
in  the  penitentiary  shall  be  confined  at  latior  within  the  walls  of  the  peni- 
tentiary; and  the  general  assembly  shall  not  have  the  power  to  authorize 
employment  of  convicts  elsewhere,  except  upon  the  public  works  of  the 
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Ckunmonweftlth  of  Kentucky,  or  when,  during  pestilence  or  in  case  of  the 
destruction  of  the  prison  buildings,  they  can  not  be  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

SiEc.  254.  The  Commonwealth  shall  maintain  control  of  the  discipline,    Control  by 
and  provide  for  all  supplies,  and  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  convicts,  Btate. 
and  the  labor  only  of  convicts  may  be  leased. 

Statcttes — 1903. 

Section  524.  All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  made  by  convict  labor  Goods  to  be 
in  any  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  niarked. 
convict  labor  is  employed  in  any  State,  except  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
imported,  brought  or  mtroduced  into  the  State  of  Kentucky,  shall,  before 
bemg  exposed  for  sale,  be  branded,  labeled  or  marked  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  shall  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  any  place  within  this  State 
without  such  brand,  label  or  mark. 

Seo.  525.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  required  shall  contain,  at  the  Style  of  mark, 
head  or  top  thereof,  the  words  "convict-made,  followed  by  the  year  and 
name  of  tne  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in 
which  it  was  made,  in  plain  English  lettering,  of  the  style  and  size  known 
as  great  primer  roman  condensed  capitals.  The  brand  or  mark  shall  in 
all  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  pennit,  be  placed  u]>on  the 
same,  and  only  where  such  branding  or  marking  is  impossible  shall  it  be 
placed  upon  the  box  or  other  covering  of  the  same,  or  oe  attached  to  the 
article  as  a  label.  Said  brand  or  mark  shall  be  placed  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  article  or  its  covering,  and  said  label,  when  used  instead 
ot  a  brand  or  mark,  shall  be  attached  in  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Seo.  526.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  dealing  in  this  State  in  Removing 
any  such  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  manufactured  in  any  marks. 
State,  except  the  State  of  Kentucky,  knowingly  to  have  the  same  in  his 
possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  to  offer  the  same  for  sale,  without  the 
Drand,  mark  or  label  required  by  this  act,  or  to  remove  or  to  deface  such 
brand,  mark  or  label.  Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  be  impris- 
oned for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  jury  or  court  trying  the  case. 

Seo.  526a.  1.  All  coal  mined  or  coke  manufactured  by  convict  labor  in  Coal  and  ooke. 
any  State,  and  imported,  brought,  or  introduced  into  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
shall,  during  shipment  and  before  being  e^mosed  for  sale,  or  used  in  any 
place  within  this  State,  having  a  placard  or  label  attached  in  a  conspicuous 
place  to  the  car,  barge  or  other  conveyance  trans]>orting  such  coal  or  coke, 
marked  "convict-mined  coal,"  or  "convict-made  coke,"  in  plain  English 
bold-faced  lettering,  not  less  than  four  inches  in  height.  And  all  vehicles 
used  in  retailing  or  conveying  the  same  within  this  State  shall,  in  a  similar 
manner,  be  marked  or  labeled  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  dealing  in  such  convict-mined 
coal  or  convict-made  coke  knowingly  to  have  the  same  in  his  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  use,  or  to  offer  the  same  for  sale,  except  under 
tlie  conoitions  prescribed  in  and  by  section  1  of  this  act. 

Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury  or 
court  trying  the  case. 

Sec.  1356.  Any  person  who  shall   knowingly  employ  in  labor  of  any    importing  con- 
kind  in  this  State  a  convict  or  person  under  sentence  for  crime  in  another  victs.  ^ 
State,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollara  for  each  convict  or  person  so  employed. 

Sec.  3795.  A  board  of  commissioners  is  hereby  created  to  govern  the     Board  of  com- 
penitentiaries  of  this  Commonwealth.     Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  ™^^®*°°®"- 
members,  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,    *    *    *    for  the  term 
of  two  years,     *    ♦    * 

Sec.  3797.     *    *    *    He  [the  warden]  shall  maintain  strict  discipline  in     Duties  of  war- 
the  management  and  government  of  the  prisoners,  and  may  enforc-e  the  den. 
observance  of  discipline  and  proper  deportment,  and  also  industry,  among 
the  prisoners,  by  reasonable  penalties  and  punishments;  but  is  prohibited 
from  inflicting  cruel  or  inhuman  punishments  and  no  corporal   punish- 
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Puniflhmfint.  xnent  shall  be  inflictea  upon  the  prisonera,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
warden  or  deputy  warden.  No  corporal  punisnment  shaU  be  inflicted 
until  at  least  twelve  hours  have  elapsed  after  the  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted for  which  the  punishment  is  mflicted.  If,  at  any  time,  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  confined  in  the  penitentiaries  is  not  hired  out  to  a  con- 
Employment,  tractor  or  contractors,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  warden  shall  employ 
said  convicts,  such  as  are  not  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  in  useful 
labor,  as  far  as  practicable,  such  as  may  be  profitably  conducted  within 
the  prison  walls;  but  he  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  personally 
interested  in  a  pecuniary  sense  in  any  business  or  enterprise  carried  on 
or  conducted  in  the  penitentiaries  or  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  *  *  * 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  warden: 

Food  and  Fifth.  To  provide  all  food  and  clothing  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
clothing.  prisoners^  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  lie  made  by  the  board 

of  conmussioners,  the  cost  of  such  supplies  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury, 
on  proper  vouchers,  to  be  approved  by  said  commissioners. 
Dlachaxge.  Sixth.  To  furnish  each  convict,  upon  the  termination  of  his  sentence, 

or  his  release  by  pardon,  with  five  dollars  and  a  suit  of  serviceable  cloth- 
iog,  suitable  to  the  season,  and  with  transportation,  not  transferable,  to 
the  county  from  which  he  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

*  «  *  *  4t  «  * 

Note.— Handcoffin^  to  cell  door,  whipping,  ball  and  chain,  and  bread-and-water 
diet  are  forms  of  punishment  in  use. 

I)eduotionB  Sec.  3801.  *  *  *  Each  prisoner  against  whom  no  chaige  or  [of]  mia- 
fromterm.  conduct  is  sustained,  shall  be  allowed  a  commutation  of  seven  days  in 

each  calendar  month  for  good  behavior,  subject,  however,  to  revision  and 
curtailment  by  the  commissioners  for  offenses  against  the  rules  of  the 
penitentiary  or  the  laws  of  the  State.     *    *    * 

Oiaplatn.  Sec.  3804.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 

ness to  teach  such  convalescents  or  others,  whose  task  being  performed 
within  less  than  the  required  hours  of  labor,  might  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  assistance,  either  for  spiritual  instruction  or  to  try  to  acquire 
an  elementaiy  education,  and  the  diaplain  shall  be  required  to  devote 
his  entire  time,  work  days  as  well  as  Sundays,  to  the  performance  of  these 
duties. 

Hiring  out  ooo-  Sec.  3807.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  hire  out  to  a 
^ota.  contractor  or  contractors  all  the  convicts  able  to  perform  manual  labor,  to 

be  worked  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiaries.  Such  hiring  shaU  be  to 
the  highest  and  best  bidder,  after  due  advertising,  and  the  labor  in  both 
penitentiaries  may  be  hirea  to  one  person,  or  uie  labor  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  each  penitentiary  may  be  hired  to  different  contractors.  *  *  * 
The  term  for  which  said  convicts  may  be  hired  shall  not  be  more  than 
four  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal,  and  the  contractor  shaU  obligate 
himself  to  faithfully  confonn  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be 
established  by  the  commissioners  touching  all  sanitaiy  and  police  matters, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  prison.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  bona 
as  above  reauired,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  bid,  the  contractor  shall  be 
entitled  to  toe  labor  of  said  convicts,  the  various  shops  and  power  therein 
belonging  to  the  State.  But  if,  after  due  advertisement  as  above  set 
forth,  the  commissioners  fail  to  secure  such  a  bid  as  is  acceptable  to  them, 
then  they  may  hire  the  convicts  to  a  contractor  or  contractors  by  private 
contract,  and  such  contract,  when  made,  shall  be  consummatea  in  all 
respects,  and  shall  contain  the  same  stipulations  and  provisions,  as  are 
required  in  this  section  for  a  contractor  ^o  hires  said  convicts  by  public 
bid.     *    *    *  .  . 

ContioL  S^^'  3809.  All  prisoners  hired  under  the  contract   as  herein  provided 

shall  remain  under  prison  police  and  government,  and  persons  who  are 
not  convicts  shall  not  associate  with  the  prisoners  so  hired,  or  any  of  the 
prisoners,  except  the  contractor  or  his  agent,  and  such  foreman  and 
skilled  mechamcs  as  shall  be  necessaiy  to  conduct  the  business;  all  of 
whom,  however,  shall  be  required  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  penitentiaiy, 
and  any  may  be  expelled  for  failure  to  do  so. 

Hanufactnros.  Sec.  3810.  In  the  event  of  failure,  after  faithful  effort  to  hire  the  labor 
of  the  convicts,  as  herein  required,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  war- 
dens to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  penitentiaries,  then  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  furnish  the  wardens  witn  such  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
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State  treasuiy  as  may  be  unexpended  oat  of  an  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollarB,  under  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  this 
Commonwealth  approyed  May  the  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  from  time  to  time  as  may.be  needed  to  place  the  institutions,  or 
either  of  theqi,  on  proper  footing  for  successful  operation,  for  [or]  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  fund  in 
the  State  treasuiy  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
on  warrants  of  the  auditor,  which  warrants  shall  be  issued  by  the  auditor, 
only  at  such  times  and  for  such  amounts  as  the  commissionerB  may,  by 
the  order  of  the  board  direct.    *    *    * 

Seo.  3811.  Any  contractor  for  the  labor  inside  the  walls  of  the  prison  Machinery, 
may,  with  the  aayice  and  consent  of  the  commissioners,  introduce  such 
machineiy  in  the  prison  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  any  business  or 
manufacture  inside  the  prison,  but  such  busmess  shall  not  lie  destructive 
of  the  health  of  the  convicts,  and  upon  the  termination  of  his  contract 
such  contractor  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  such  machinery,  or  be 
paid  for  the  same  by  the  State  at  its  fair  cash  value. 

Sec.  3812.  *  *  *  They  [the  commissioners]  shall  prescribe  the  char-  Rulea. 
acter  of  food  and  diet  of  tne  prisoners.  They  shall  also  prescribe  all 
needful  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  convicts,  for  the 
daily  cleansing  of  the  praiitentiaiy,  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  persons  of 
the  convicts,  and  for  the  general  sanitaiy  government  of  the  penitentiary 
and  Uie  prisoners  in  all  particulars,  the  character  of  the  labor^  the  char- 
acter and  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  and  the  length  of  tune  during 
which  the  convicts  shall  be  daily  employed.  *  *  *  The^  shall  cause 
the  convicts  to  be  classified,  so  that  the  old  and  hardened  criminals  shall  Claaaiflcation. 
not  be  thrown  with  the  youthful  criminals,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  done 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  free  use  of  all  the  convicts  that 
may  be  hired  to  any  contractor  or  contractors.     ♦    *    ♦ 

bEO.  3813.  *  *  *  No  official  connected  with  the  penitentiaries  shall  IntereBtlnooD- 
be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  or  concerned  with  any  contract  for**"**^^* 
furnishing  the  warden  or  any  contractor  any  materials  for  manufacture 
or  use  in  the  penitentiary,  or  any  supplies  or  produce  to  be  used  in  the 
penitentiary,  or  by  the  convicts,  in  any  way  whatever;  and  they  shall  not 
oe  interested,  in  a  financial  way,  with  any  business  carried  on  by  convict 
labor.  For  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  officials  so 
violating  shall  be  for  each  offense  fined  one  thousand  dollars. 

Seo.^28.  The  State  board  of  prison  commissioners  shall  have  full  Pazole. 
power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  Kentucky  penitentianes,  under  which 
any  person  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
confinement  in  the  penitentiaiy  for  a  felony,  other  than  rape  or  incest, 
and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  and  served  a  term  therein, 
and  who  has  not  been  insubordinate  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution,  may,  u]>on  his  written  application  and  consent  thereto,  be 
allowed  to  go  on  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  indosure  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  free  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  to  remain  and  be  in  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  warden  thereof,  and  legal  custody  and  control 
of  the  said  State  board  of  prison  commissioners,    *    *    * 

NoTB.— Petition  for  parole  most  be  signed  by  not  less  than  fifty  repatable  citizens 
of  the  county,  city,  or  town  tn  which  the  crime  was  committed  for  which  the  peti- 
tioner is  held.  The  judge  and  attorney  of  the  county  must  also  be  notified  and  publi- 
cation made.    No  oral  representations  are  allowed.    Opponents  may  file  a  protest. 

Sec.  3829.  No  person  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  convicted  and    Hnrdez«rs. 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  murder  shall  be  allowed  to  eq 
on  parole  outside  the  inclosure  of  the  penitentiary  and  the  custody  of  the 
warden  thereof  until  after  said  convict  shall  have  served  out  at  least  five 
years  of  his  term  of  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3830.  No  person  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  convicted  and  Bm^lars,  etc. 
sentenced  for  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  crime  of 
arson,  burglary  or  highway  robbery,  shall  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole 
outside  of  the  buildings  and  inclosure  of  the  {>enitentiary  until  sucn  con- 
vict shall  have  served  the  minimum  term  of  imprisonment  provided  by 
law  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted. 

Seo.  3831.  No  person  who  has  or  may  hereafter  be  convicted  and  son-    No   parole 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  the  crime  of  rape  or  incest,  nor  who  has  when, 
been  previously  convicted  and  served  a  term  of  imprisonment,  nor  who 
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has  been  reimprisoned  by  order  of  the  State  board  of  prison  commissionera 

under  this  article,  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  outside  the  inclosure  of 

the  penitentiary. 

Badges    or     Sec.  3833.  No  conyict  who  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  to  go 

marks  prohib- Q^tside  of  the  penitentiaiy  and  custody* of  the  warden  upon  parole  shflll, 

while  so  out  on  parole*  be  required  to  wear  the  regulation  dress  of  the 
penitentiaiy,  or  other  badge,  token  or  thing  which  wilTor  which  is  intended 
to  indicate  that  he  is  a  convict. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Statutes — 1903. 

Sentence  may     Section  1377.  When  the  punishment  for  a  crime  is  a  fine,  or  imprison- 
1)6  to  labor.  ment  in  the  county  jail,  ©r  both,  the  jury  may,  in  their  discretion,  if  the 

defendant  is  a  male,  provide  in  their  verdict  that  the  defendant  shall  work 
at  hard  labor  until  tne  fine  and  costs  or  imprisonment  is  satisfied,  or  until 
both  are  satisfied. 

Credit.  Sec.  1378.  When  such  a  verdict  is  returned,  or  when  the  case  is  tried  by 

the  court,  a  judgment  shall  be  rendered  directing  that  the  defendant  shall 
work  at  hard  lalx>r,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  until  the  fine  and  costs 
are  paid,  or  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  or  until  both  are  satisfied, 
as  the  jury  in  their  verdict  may  determine. 

Place  of  labor.  Sec.  1379.  The  defendant  shall,  when  such  judgment  is  rendered,  be 
placed  in  the  workhouse,  if  there  be  one  in  the  county,  or  if  none,  then  by 
the  jailer,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  judge,  at  labor  upon  some 
public  work  of  the  county;  or  he  may,  by  consent  of  the  county  judge,  be 
placed  upon  the  public  works  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  county,    *    ♦    * 

Hours  of  labor.  Sec.  1380.  The  defendant  shall  not  be  required  to  labor  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,    ♦    ♦    * 

Work  on  high-     Sec.  432^.  All  male   persons  confined   in  county  jails  or  workhouses, 
ways.  under  judgment  of  a  court  directing  that  they  may  be  worked  at  hard  labor, 

shall  be  available  to  the  supervisor  or  overseer,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
them  on  the  public  highways.  *  *  *  The  supervisor  or  overseer  shall 
be  responsible  for  their  safe-keeping,  and  may,  if  necessary,  attach  a  ball 
and  chain  to  any  of  said  prisoners,  and  the  prisoners  so  employed  shall  be, 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  or  overseer,  governed,  controlled  and 
cared  for  by  them  as  provided  in  the  law  governing  superintendents  of 
workhouses,  and  the  prisoner  shall  receive  credits  for  work  as  pro\4ded 
by  law:  Provided,  All  such  work  shall  be  done  on  such  public  highways  and 
streets  as  have  not  been  let  out  to  a  contractor  at  a  stipukted  price, 
unless  the  contractor  consents  thereto. 

Workhouse.  Sec.  4867.  Each  county  court  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  work- 
house,   *    *    * 

Power  of  court.  Sec.  4869.  The  county  court  shall  have  power  to  prescribe,  by  an  order  of 
•record,  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  workhouse,  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  determine  the  character  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  place, 
either  in  the  house,  on  the  workhouse  grounds  or  elsewhere;  the  number 
of  hours  the  prisoners  shall  work ;  how  they  shall  be  secured  while  at  work 
and  at  other  times,  whether  by  guards,  ball  and  chain  or  otherwise ;  and  to 
make  and  enforce  all  regulations  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution. 

Lease  of  work-     Sec.  4870.  The  county  court  may,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  one  year. 
"^^^'  lease  the  workhouse,  grounds  and  property,  which  lease  shall  carry  with  it 

and  vest  in  the  lessee  the  right  to  the  labor  of  all  the  prisoners  who  may, 
during  such  period,  be  in  the  workhouse,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
county  court  may  lawfully  prescribe.     *    *    * 

Hiring  out  pris-     Sec.  4871.  The  county  court  may,  at  its  discretion,  hire  out  prisoners  for 
on«^rs.  p^Yt  or  all  of  their  terms.     Any  one  hiring  a  prisoner  shall  give  a  bond,  with 

good  security,  payable  to  the  Commonwealth,  stipulating  that  such  person 
shall  provide  proper  feed  and  lodging  for  the  prisoner,  and  shall  pay  the 
price*  of  hire  agreed  to  be  paid. 
Sec.  4873.  In  any  county  having  a  workhouse — 

Fines.  1.  If  any  one  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  judg- 

ment is  for  a  fine  only,  and  if  such  fine  is  not  unmediately  paid  or  replevied, 
the  court  shall,  by  an  order  of  record,  commit  such  person  to  the  work- 
house, to  work  till  all  the  judgment,  exclusive  of  costs,  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  day's  work  actually  done. 
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2.  When  a  judgment  has  been  rendered  against  any  one  for  a  misde-  Jodgmenta. 
meanor,  and  is  not  satisfied,  and  such  person  shall  be  arrested,  under  a 
capias  pro  fine,  or  other  similar  writ,  the  officer  holding  him  under  arrest 
shall,  unless  the  judgment  is  paid  or  replevied,  deliver  the  prisoner,  with  a 
certified  copy  of  the  process  under  which  he  is  arrested,  to  the  manager  or 
lessee  of  the  workhouse;  and  such  prisoner  shall  be  kept  at  work  t' 11  all  of 
said  judgment,  exclusive  of  cost,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
day  for  each  day's  work  actually  done. 

*  *  *  41  *  *  • 

IiOXJISIAKA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

CoNSTTTUnON. 

Artioub  196.  The  general  assembly  may  authorize  the  emplojrment  Contract  sys- 
under  State  supervision  and  the  proper  officers  and  employees  of  the  State,**™  prohibited, 
of  convicts  on  public  roads  or  other  public  works,  or  convict  farms,  or  in 
manufactories  owned  or  controlled  by  the  State,  under  such  provisions  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  imposed  by  law,  and  shall  enact  laws  necessary  to 
carry  these  provisions  into  effect;  and  no  convict  sentenced  to  the  State 
penitentiary  shall  ever  be  leased,  or  hired  to  any  person,  or  persons,  or  cor- 
poration, private  or  public,  or  quasi  public,  or  board,  save  as  herein 
authorized.    *    *    * 

Revised  Laws — 1897. 
Page  2J^.    Ad  No,  1S2,  Ads  cf  189J^, 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  merchant  or  other    Brooms  to  be 

Serson,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  deal  in  or  sell  brooms,  made  in  the  marked, 
ifferent  State  penitentiaries,  by  convicts  or  other  persons  confined  therein, 
unless  each  broom  is  stampied  or  labeled  "convict-made;''  said  label  or 
stamp  to  be  not  less  than  four  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  the  letters  thereof  not  less  than  one  inch  in  size. 

Any  corporation,  merchant  or  other  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  firty  dollars,  or 
be  imprisoned  in  the  parish  jail,  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  for  each 
offense,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Page  671.    Ad  No.  112,  Ada  of  1890, 

Section  2.  Every  convict  confined  in  the  penitentiary  or  parish  prison  in  Deductiona 
this  State,  on  a  conviction  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  wnether  male  or  ^^^^  term, 
female,  when  the  term  or  terms  equal  or  equals  one  year  or  more,  may  earn 
for  himself  or  herself  a  commutation  or  duninution  of  his  or  her  sentence 
as  follows,  namely:  Two  months  for  the  first  year;  two  months  for  the 
second  year;  three  months  each  for  the  third  and  fourth  years;  and  four 
months  for  each  subsequent  year  and  the  judges  throughout  the  State  shall 
at  time  of  rendering  sentences,  declare  the  sentence  so  pronounced  shall 
be  subject  to  the  commutation  and  diminution  under  the  rules  and  condi- 
tions provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  On  any  day  not  later  than  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month,  the     Notice  of  dis- 
slieriir  of  each  of  the  parish  prisons  in  this  State,  and  the  board  of  control  fhargo- 
of  the  penitentiary  in  this  State,  shall  forward  to  the  governor  a  report 
directed  to  him  of  any  convict  or  convicts  who  may  be  discharged  the  fol- 
lowing month  by  reason  of  the  commutation  of  his  or  her  sentence,  or  their 
sentences,     *     *     ♦ 

Sec.  5.  No  commutation  will  be  allowed  under  this  act  to  convicts  who    No  deductions 
have  been  convicted  on  previous  times,  either  for  the  offense  for  which  he  whon. 
is  then  held  or  for  other  offenses. 

Sec.  7.  All  convicts  who  shall  be  released  from  impristmment  under  the     Parole, 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  from  the  board  of  control  of  the  oeniten- 
tiary  in  this  State  or  from  the  keeper  of  the  parish  jails  in  the  aitTerent 
parishes,  a  certificate  stating   that   the   release   obtained   by    re«.*Jon   of 
commutation  is  conditoned  that  the  said  convict  shall  keep  tl\o  jm^hoo  of  .j, 

State,  and  that  if  any  said  convict  shall,  during  the  period  lx»twct»n  the  date  ^^ 

of  his  or  her  discharge  by  reason  of  such  commutation,  and  the  date  of  the 
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expiration  of  the  Ml  term  which  he  or  she  was  sentenced  to,  be  convicted  of 
any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  he  or  she  shall  in  addition  to  the  penalty  which 
may  be  imposed  for  such  felony  committed  in  the  interval  as  aforesaid,  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  prison  or  penitentiary  in  which  he  or  she  may  be 
confined  for  the  felony  for  which  he  or  she  is  convicted,  the  remainder  of 
the  term  which  he  or  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  serve  but  for  the 
commutation  of  his  or  her  sentence  as  provided  for  in  this  act. 
life  oonyicts.  Sec.  8.  Whenever  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  who  has  served  in  the  penitentiary 
fifteen  years  of  said  sentence,  and  who  has  during  the  fifteen  years  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  board  of  control,  he  may 
apply  for  commutation  of  his  sentence,  and  upon  an  approval  of  said  board 
or  control,  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  board  of  pardons,  and  upon 
their  approval  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  governor:  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  one  convict  out  of  eveiy  five  confined  to  life  impnsonment 
shall  be  commuted  in  any  one  year. 

Acts  or  1900. 

Act  No.  70. 

Ylace  of  con-     Section  1.  All  persons  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  shall  be  confined 

°™^^  *  in  the  State  penitentiary,  at  Baton  Kouge,  on  State  farms,  on  quarter 

boats  or  other  suitable  quarters. 

ControL  ^^^'  ^-  '^^  control  and  management  of  the  penitentiary  and  convicts 

shall  be  vested  in  a  board,  styled  The  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary.'' It  shall  be  composed  of  three  commissioners,  citizens  of  the 
State,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  and 
advice  of  the  senate,    *    *    * 

Botes.  g,Q^  Q^  j^Q  board  of  control  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

are  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  penitentiary  and  all  its  depart- 
ments, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  said  rules  and  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  males  and  females  and  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  whites  and  blacks.  The  board  shall  also  enact  rules  for  the 
grading  and  classifying  of  the  convicts  according  to  the  most  modem  and 
enlightened  system  of  reformation,  the  assignment  of  work  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  same,  the  prohibition  of  harsh  or  cruel  punishment,  the  right 
of  a  convict  to  communicate  directly  with  the  boara  without  interference 
of  an  ofiScer,  the  purpose  being  to  restore  and  reform  the  individual  to, 
a  better  man,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 

Note.— Corporal  puniahment  is  permitted. 

Interest  in  oon-     Sec.  9.  No  member  of  the  board  of  control,  warden,  subwarden,  officer, 
*™^8-  '  guard  or  other  employee,  shall  be  personallv  interested,  directly  or  indi- 

rectly, in  any  contract  of  purchase  or  sale  or  lease  of  lands,  materials  or  of 
supplies,  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  in  any  contract  for  work  to  be  done  *  *  * 
Convict  farms.      Sec.  10.  The  board  of  control,  on  its  organization,  may  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  purchase  or  lease  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  governor  may  approve,  and  after  due  advertisement, 
*    *    *    for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  State  convict  farms,  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  State,  or  for  the  establishment  of  manufactories.  *  *  * 
BoUdlngs,  etc.      Sec.  11.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  board  of  control,  or  quarter 
boats  or  other  quarters  shall  be  of  the  most  modem  and  sanitary  land  on 
plans  approved  by  the  governor,  and  shall  be  constructed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  convict  labor.     ♦     *,   ♦ 
Labor  on  pub-     Sec.  14.  The  board  of  control  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for  build- 
lic  works.  jjjg  j^^  ^j^^  convicts,  of  public  levees,  public  roads  or  other  public  works,  or 

for  stopping  crevasses  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  to  bid  for  the 
construction  of  the  same  or  for  work  in  connection  therewith,  the  same 
as  a  private  contractor;    *    *     ♦ 

COUNTY  CXDNVICTS. 

CoNSTrmnoN. 

Work  on  high-     Article  292.  When  any  parish  shall  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
ways,  etc.  this  article,  the  judge,  in  passing  sentence  on  persons  convicted  of  any 

offense,  when  the  punishment  imposed  by  law  is  imprisonment  in  the  parish 
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jail  in  the  first  instance,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  fine,  may  sentence  such 
persons  to  work  on  the  public  roads  and  bridges  and  any  other  public 
works  of  the  parish;  and  when  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law  is  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary,  he  may  sentence  the  persons  so  convicted 
to  work  on  the  pubuc  roads  and  bridges  and  other  pubhc  works  of  the  parish 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  if  the  sentence  actually  imposed  does  not 
exceed  six  months.    ♦    *    * 

Reyibbd  Laws — 1897. 

SEcmoN  2836.  The  sherifTs,  jailers,  prison  keepers  and  their  deputies  Food, 
shall  furnish  to  each  and  every  prisoner  the  following  per  diem  allowance 
of  sound  and  wholesome  provisions,  to  wit:  One  pound  of  beef,  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  pork;  one  pound  of  wheaten  bread;  one  pound  of 
potatoes  or  one  gill  of  rice,  and  at  tne  rate  of  four  quarts  of  vinegar  and  two 
quarts  of  salt  to  every  one  hundred  rations. 

Sec.  2837.  In  addition  to  the  nourishment  allowed  by  law  to  such  prison-  Clothli^,  etc 
ers  as  are  confined  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  they  shall,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  season,  be  allowed  each  one  blanket  capot[e],  one  smrt, 
one  pair  of  woolen  trousers  and  one  pair  of  coarse  shoes,  and  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  of  coarse  linen  for  summer;  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  day  shall  further  be  allowed  to  the  keeper  of  the  jail  for  each  and  every 
prisoner  who  is  sick,  in  order  that  the  said  sick  prisoners  may  be  taken 
care  of  as  their  situation  may  require. 

Page  666.    Act  No.  29,  Acts  of  18H.{  a) 

Section  7.  The  convicts  are  divided  into  two  classes,  for  the  purpose    daasea. 
of  fixinc  their  wa^,  when  worked  on  public  roads,  works  or  farms,  and 
for  regulating  the  nirinp  of  them  [to]  any  person  or  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  their  mies  or  fees.    First  class,  males  over  18,  and  under 
55  years  or  age;  second  class,  all  other  convicts. 

Seo.  8.  The  wages  of  convicts  when  worked  on  public  roads  or  farms  Wages, 
or  hired  out  for  the  payment  of  fines,  costs  and  fees  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
police  jury  within  the  following  limits;  convicts  of  the  first  class,  between 
nve  and  mteen  dollars  per  month,  and  of  the  second  class,  between  two  and 
ten  dollars  per  month,  and  where  they  shall  be  hired  out  for  payment  of 
such  fines,  costs  and  fees,  the  price  and  terms  shall  be  such  as  shall  oe  agreed 
on  by  the  police  jury  and  the  person  hiring  them:  Provided ,  That  the  rate 
of  wages  be  not  less  than  the  minimum  price  provided  in  this  section. 

Page  668.    Ad  No.  38,  Acts  of  1878. 

Section  1.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  where  any  person  is  convicted  Senteooe  may 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  of  any  crime  or  offense  punishable  under  the  ^  ^  labor, 
law  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  but  not  necessarily  so,  the  judge 
before  whom  such  conviction  is  had  may  sentence  the  person  so  convicted 
4o  work  on  the  public  works,  roads,  or  streets  of  the  parish  or  city  in  which 
the  crime  or  onense  has  been  committed,  and  which  may  be  eventually 
chargeable  with  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
the  term  now  specified  under  existing  laws:  Providsd,  That  when  a  fine, 
in  said  cases,  is  imposed  as  a  part  of  the  penalty,  in  default  of  the  payment 
of  such  fine  and  tne  costs,  the  judge  may  enforce  the  liouidation  thereof 
by  sentence  of  additional  labor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  oiem. 

Seo.  2.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  city  council,  and  in  the  several  Ordinaneee. 
parishes  the  police  jury  are  hereby  delegated  mil  authority  to  pass  all  ordi- 
nances and  laws  wnich  they  may  deem  necessary  to  canr  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  for  the  discipline,  working,  and  employment  of 
such  convicts:  Provided,  That  no  pohce  juir  shall  have  power  to  pass  any 
ordinance  to  cause  any  person  so  convictea  to  wear  a  Dall  and  chain,  or 
any  other  sign  or  symbol  of  degradation,  and  that  the  person  so  convicted 
shall  not  be  worked  more  than  ten  (10)  hours  a  day,  and  shall  not,  in  any 
case,  be  put  at  work  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning:  Provided,  That 
such  convicts  shall  not  be  employed  out  of  the  parish  having  venue  of  the 
crime  or  offense ;  or  in  any  other  labor  than  upon  the  public  works,  bridges, 
roads,  or  streets  of  the  parish  or  city,  or  in  such  workhouses  as  they  may 
establish. 


o  The  principal  provisiona  of  this  act  are  siroerseded  by  act  No.  191,  Acts  of  1904« 
below.    Sections  /  and  8  are  Buppoaed  to  be  stfil  in  foiee. 
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Acts  of  1898. 

Ad  No.  136. 

ClUes,  townB,  Section  15.  The  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  of  every  city,  town,  and 
*^*  village,    *    *    *    shall  have  power: 

*  «  «  a|:  «  *  « 

Twenty-ninth.  To  contract  with  the  police  jury,  which  b  empowered  in 
the  premises,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  jail  for  the  use  of  the  municipality; 
to  provide  for  the  working  of  tne  streets  by  municipal  prisoners,  and  to 
contract  with  the  parish  for  such  work  by  parish  prisoners,  or  for  the  work- 
ing of  parish  roads  by  municipal  prisopers. 

Acts  or  1904. 
Ad  No.  191. 

Fines  and  SECitoN  1 .  Any  persons  sentenced  by  any  competent  court  of  this  Stato, 
^^  (the  parish  of  Orleans  excepted),  to  imprisonment  in  the  parish  jail  or  to 

payment  of  a  fine  and  costs  and  in  default  of  such  payment,  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  said  jail  shall  be  committ<*d  to  such  jail,  tnere  to  remain  in  close 
confinement  for  the  full  time  specified  in  the  sentence  of  the  court:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  police  jury  of  any  parish  may,  in  its  discretion,  work  such 
convicts  u]>on  any  roads,  levees,  public  farm  or  any  other  public  work 
within  such  parish,  or  may  hire  or  let  the  services  of  such  convicts,  for  the 
term  of  such  imprisonment,  for  the  purpose  of  working  them  within  the 
parish  as  hereinafter  provided:  Prowaed,  That  all  such  convicts  shall 
remain  in  jail  and  not  he  worked  or  let  if  the  judge  in  passing  the  sentence 
shall  so  specially  order.     ♦    *     ♦ 

Food,  clothing,  Sec.  2.  Lessees  of  convicts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  furnish 
®^*  such  convicts  with  sufficient  wholesome  food  and  with  proper  clothing,  bed- 

ding, medicine  and  medical  attention  when  sick,  such  lessees  shall  treat  the 
convicts  humanely  and  only  use  such  discipline  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  escape  and  to  secure  their  diligent  labor  for  not  exceeding 
ten  hours  a  day. 

RegulatloDB.  Sec.  3.  The  police  juir  shall  establish  regulations  for  the  working, 
guarding,  safe-keeping,  clothing,  housing,  discipline  and  sustenance  of 
convicts  while  working  for  any  lessee  or  on  any  public  works,  and  may 
provide  penalties  for  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations. 

Place  of  deten-  Sec.  6.  While  any  convicts  are  hired  out  or  worked  under  the  supervision 
tion.  or  direction  of  the  police  jury  they  may  be  kept  over  night  ana  at  such 

times  as  they  are  not  at  work  in  the  parish  jail  or  at  such  other  place  of 
safe-keeping,  as  the  police  jury  shall  direct  and  that  body  shall  have  power 
to  employ  euards,  to  watch  and  direct  the  labors  of  such  convicts  as  ar^ 
worked  under  its  supervision  on  any  public  farm  or  works. 

Contracts.  Sec.  9.  Whenever  a  police  jury  shall  desire  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions 

of  this  act,  and  make  a  contract  for  the  leasing  or  hiring  of  prisoners,  such 
contract  shall  be  made  with  one  person  only  and  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  and  such  contractor  shall  agree  and  undertake  to  receive  and  pay 
for  the  services  of  and  hold  in  actual  confinement  all  prisoners  coming 
into  his  custody  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  violation  of  this 
agreement  on  the  part  of  tne  lessee  shall  ipso  facto  avoid  and  annul  the 
contract  and  the  said  contractor  or  lessee  shall  by  means  of  said  violation 
forfeit  to  the  parish  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  recoverable  at  the 
suit  of  the  police  jury  upon  the  bond  of  such  contractor  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 
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MAINE. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Revisbd  Laws — 1903. 

Chapter  I4I. 

Section  2.  Punishment  in  the  State  prison  by  imprisonment  shall  be    Hard  labor, 
by  confinement  to  hard  labor,    *    *    * 

Sec.  4.  The  supervision  of  the  State  prison  is  vested  in  the  governor    Control, 
and  council,  but  its  government  and  direction  are  in  a  board  of  three  prison 
and  jail  inspectors,  one  warden,  one  deputy  warden,  one  clerk,  eleven  guards, 
one  of  whom  shall  perform  the  duties  of  commissary,  and  such  number  of 
overseers  and  aids  as  the  inspectors  determine  to  be  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  The  inspectors  and  wardens  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor    Inspectors,  etc. 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,    *    *    * 

Sec.  10.  They  [the  inspectors]  shall  examine  into  all  disorderly  conduct  Punulunexiu 
among  the  prisoners,  and  when  it  appears  to  them  that  a  convict  is  disor- 
derly, refractory  or  disobedient,  they  may  order  any  punishment  other 
than  cori>oral  which  they  deem  necessary  to  enforce  ooedience,  not  incon- 
sistent with  humanity,  and  authorized  by  the  established  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  prison. 

Note.— Solitary  confinement  and  bread-and-water  diet  are  punishments  In  use. 

Sec.  11.  They     *    *    *     shall   establish   rules  for  the  ^vemment,    Rules, 
instruction  and  discipline  of  the  convicts,  and  for  their  clothing  and  sub- 
sistence;   *    ♦    * 

Sec.  12.  The  ins^ctors  shall  visit  all  the  jails  at  least  once  in  every    Inspection,  etc. 
three  months,  and  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  same,  give  such 
advice  in  relation  thereto  as  they  deem  useful  and  proper;  classify  all  con- 
victs in  said  jails,  having  regard  to  age,  character  ana  offenses;    *    *    * 

Sec.  15.  lie  [the  warden]  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  con-    Deductions 
vict,  and  for  every  month,  during  which   it  thereby  appears  that  such 'i'o°i  ^rm- 
convict  has  faithfully  observed  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison, 
the  warden  may  recommend  to  the  executive,  a  deduction  of  seven  days 
from  the  term  of  said  convict's  sentence,  except  those  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  hfe.    *    *    * 

Sec.  19.  All  sales  of  limestone,  eranite  or  other  articles  from  the  prison,    Sales,  etc. 
and  the  letting  to  hire  of  such  of  tne  convicts  as  the  inspectors  deem  expe- 
dient, and  all  other  contracts  on  account  of  the  prison,  shall  be  made  with 
the  warden,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  inspectors.     *    *    * 

Sec.  29.  Persons  having  suitable  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  branches  of     Superintend- 
labor  and  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  prison,  shall,  when  pra<;ticable,  tries. 
be  employed  to  superintend  such  branches  as  are  assigned  to  tnem  by  the 
warden;    *    *    * 

Sec.  31.  No  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  male  convicts  in  the  Restrictions  on 
prison,  shall  be  employed  at  any  time,  in  any  one  industry,  or  in  the  q;ian-  employment, 
ufacture  of  any  one  kmd  of  goods  and  so  far  as  practicable,  the  industries 
u]>on  which  said  convicts  shall  be  employed,  shall  be  the  manufacture  of 
articles  not  elsewhere  manufactured  in  tnis  State.  The  manufacture  and 
repair  of  all  kinds  of  wagons,  carriaees  and  sleighs  except  the  manufacture 
of  infants'  carriages^  shall  be  considered  one  industry  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  by  said 
convicts,  of  any  kind  of  goods  which  were  not  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  elsewhere  man- 
ufactured in  the  State. 

Sec.  32.  Ail  articles  and  goods  manufactured  at  the  prison  for  sale  shall     Goods    to    bo 
be  distinctly  labeled  or  branded  with  these  words  '* Manufactured  at  the™**" 
Maine  State  Prison." 

Sec.  46.  On  the  discharge  of  any  convict  who  has  conducted  himself  well    DIschaiige. 
during  his  imprisonment,  the  warden  may  give  him  from  the  funds  of  the 
prison  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and,  if  he  requests  it,  a  certificate 
of  such  good  conduct ;  and  shall  take  care  that  every  convict  on  his  discharge 
b  provided  with  decent  clothing. 

Sec.  50.  The  governor,  on  recommendation  of  the  warden  and  uvspcctors,    Chaplain, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  council,  may  appoint  and  commistsion.  to  hold 
office  during  tne  pleasure  of  the  executive,  but  not  longer  than  two  years 
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under  one  appointment,  a  suitable  person  chaplain  of  the  State  prison; 
who  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  prison,  perform  r^igious 
services  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday,  visit  the  sick,  labor  diligently  and 
faithfully  for  the  mental,  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  convicts, 
and  aid  them  when  practicable  in  obtaining  employment  after  their 
discharge.    ♦    *    * 

COUNTY  cx)Nvicrrs. 

Bevised  Laws — 1903. 

Chapter  80. 

Oonnty    com-     SconoN  12.  They  [the  county  commissioners]  may  make  such  additions 
asionera.  jj^  workshops,  fences  and  other  suitable  accommodations,  in,  adjoining  or 

appurtenant  to  the  jails  in  the  several  counties  as  may  be  found  necessary 
for  the  safe-keeping,  governing  and  employing  of  offenders  conmiitted 
thereto  by  authority  ofthe  State  or  of  the  Unit^  States.  *  *  * 
PlaooB  of  labor.  Sbo.  13.  They  shall,  at  the  expense  of  their  several  counties,  unless  county 
workshops  are  therein  established,  provide  some  suitable  place,  materials 
and  implements  for  the  breaking  of  stone  into  suitable  condition  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  highways,  and  shall  cause  all  persons  sentenced  under 
the  provisions  of  section  twenty-six  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  [tramps],  to  labor  at  breaking  stone.  And  they  may,  at  the  expense 
of  their  several  counties,  provide  suitable  materials  and  miplements  suffi- 
cient to  keep  at  work  all  persons  committed  to  either  of  such  jails,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  establish  needful  rules  for  employing,  reforming 
ana  governing  the  persons  so  conmiitted,    *    *    * 

Chapter  1^2. 

Labor    re-     SscnoN  5.  Every  person  committed  to  such  [town]  workhouse,  if  able 
quired.  ^  work,  ^all  be  kept  diligently  employed  during  the  term  of  his  commit- 

ment. For  idleness,  obstinacy,  or  aisorderly  conduct,  he  may  be  punished 
as  provided  by  the  lawful  regulations  of  the  house. 

AoTs  OF  1905. 

Chapter  126. 

Work  on  high-     Section  1.  Upon  written  application  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
ways.  any  county,  or  by  the  municipal  officers  of  any  town,  the  board  of  prison 

and  jail  inspectors  may  direct  and  require  that  any  male  prisoner  under 
sentence  in  any  jail  shall  be  employed  m  labor  upon  the  public  ways  or  in 
preparing  materials  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  such  ways  m  such 
place,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  inspeciors  may  provide.  Such 
county  commissioners  and  municipal  officers  shall  have  autnority  to  make 
such  contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions. 
Prisoners  employed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  ana  penalties 
provided  for  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  from  jails  or  workshops. 


STATE  CONVICTS. 

Public  General  Laws — 1903. 

ArlideSJ. 

Control   of     Secthon  437.  *    *    *    The  governor  shall   appoint   [as  a    board  of 
house  of  correc- managers  of  the  Maryland  house  of  correction]   tnree  persons,  residents 

of  this  State  for  the  term  of  six  years,  from  the  first  of  May  next  ensuing 
their  appointment,  and  until  their  successors  are  qualified;  *    *    * 
Labor    re-     Sec.  44.5.  Every  pereon  committed  or  sentenced  to  said  house  of  correc- 
qulred.  tion  shall  be  kept  at  some  useful  employment,  or  hired  out  for  such  useful 

employment  as  may  be  best  suited  to  nis  or  her  age,  and  most  profitable 
to  the  institution;  *    *    * 
Deductions     Sec.  448.  In  order  to  further  promote  good  behavior,  and    tend  to 
from  term.  reformation,  the  said  board  of  managers  shall  provide  in  their  rules  and 
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regulations  for  a  correct  daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  of  the  persons 
confined  in  said  house  of  correction  and  their  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the 
performance  of  their  work;  and  each  prisoner  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  period  of  his  or  her  confinement,  under  the  following  rules  and 
regulations: 

First.  For  each  calendar  month,  commencing  on  the  first  daj  of  the 
month  next  after  his  or  her  arrival  at  the  institution,  during  which  he  or 
she  shall  not  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  discipline  or  any  of  the  rules 
thereof,  and  shall  labor  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  or  she  shall  be 
aUowea  a  deduction  of  five  days  from  each  month  of  the  period  of  his  or 
her  commitment  or  sentence. 

Second,  For  each  and  eveiy  violation  of  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
institution  or  want  of  fidelity  or  care  in  the  performance  of  work,  the 
person  therein  confined  shall  not  only  forfeit  all  gained  time  in  the  month 
m  which  such  delinquency  occurs,  but,  according  to  the  aggravated  nature 
or  frequency  of  his  or  her  offense,  the  board  may  deduct  a  portion  or  all 
of  his  or  her  jrained  time. 

Sec.  449.  The  said  board  of  managers  are  authorized  and  directed  to  Hiring  to  canal 
hire  to  the  Maryland  Canal  Company,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  company, 
upon  by  and  between  the  said  bcMird  of  managers  and  said  canal  company, 
such  able-bodied  male  convicts,  under  sentence  to  said  house  of  correction 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  applied  for  by  said  Maryland  CanaJ  Company: 
which  said  convicts,  whilst  so  hired  out  to  said  canal  company,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  managers  of  the  house  of  correction  to  clothe, 
feed  and  guard  in  all  respects  so  far  as  practicable,  as  if  they  were  engagea 
at  work  within  said  house  of  correction;  and  in  payment  of  the  compensa- 
tion, which  may  be  agreed  on  by  and  between  said  Maryland  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  said  managers  of  the  house  of  correction  for  the  hire  of  such 
convicts,  the  said  canal  company  shall  issue  to  the  said  managers  of  the 
house  of  correction,  and  the  said  managers  shall  accept  the  stock  of  said 
Maryland  Canal  Company  at  such  rates  as  maj  be  mutually  agreed  on. 

Sec.  522.  The  property  and  affairs  of  the  pemtentiary  shall  be  managed    Control  of  pen- 
by  a  board  of  six  directors.    The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  itentlary. 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  bienni^y  appoint  two  directors  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, who  shall  hold  office  for  six  years  and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified,  and  may  be  removed  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  539.  The  directors  may  enter  into  such  contracts  for  the  employ-  Employment, 
ment  of  the  convicts  in  the  pemtentiary  and  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures 
in  the  institution  as  they  may  deem  proper,  but  shall  not  enter  into  any 
contract  for  the  making  or  manufacturing  of  the  articles  known  as  tin 
cans  used  for  oyster  and  fruit  packing  purposes,  or  iron  stoves  used  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes,  or  iron  castings  used  for  machinery  pur- 
poses, nor  employ  any  convicts  in  the  making  thereof;  *    *    * 

Sec.  557.  Convicts  shall  be  cleansed  on  their  admission  and  furnished    Clothing,  oto. 
with  suitable  and  comfortable  clothing  of  such  pattern  and  description 
and  to  he  changed  as  often  as  the  directors  may  designate. 

Sec.  564.  They  shall  be  put  to  hard  labor  every  day  in  the  year,  except    Days  of  labor. 
Sunday  and  Christmas  day,  and  when  Christinas  day  falls  on  Sunday, 
then  the  next  Monday  is  excepted,  and  their  time  shall  be  so  employed 
as  will  be  most  advantageous. 

Sec.  568.  All  prisoners  who  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  Deductions 
of  any  offense  against  the  laws  of  this  State  and  confined  in  the  execution  ''^°*  term, 
of  the  judgment  or  sentence  upon  such  conviction  in  the  State  penitentiary 
shall  have  a  deduction  from  their  several  terms  of  sentence  of  five  days 
for  each  and  every  calendar  month  during  which  no  charge  of  misconduct 
shall  have  been  sustained  against  each  severally,  who  shall  be  discharged 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  sentence  less  the  time  so  deducted,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  of  such  deduction  shall  be 
entered  on  the  warrant  of  commitment:  Provided^  That  if  during  the 
term  of  imprisonment  the  prisoner  shall  commit  any  act  of  insubordination 
against  the  prison  authorities  the  warden  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
penitentiary  may  at  their  discretion  aimul  such  deductions:  And  further 

Crovided,  That  should  the  prisoner  commit  any  offense  for  which  he  shall 
e  convicted  by  a  jury  all  deductions  theretofore  made  shall  be  thereby 
annulled. 

Sec.  571.  The  convicts  shall  have  three  meals  a  day,  consisting  in  all    Food, 
of  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef 
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den. 


oame  sabject. 


or  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  of  good^  coarse  quality,  one  herring,  one  gill  of 
molasses,  one  pint  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  with  soup,  and  a  proper 
allowance  of  rye  conee,  tea  and  salt;  and  the  physician  may  vary  the 
diet  when  necessary. 
Duties  of  war-  Seg.  607.  He  [the  warden]  shall  designate  the  employment  of  the 
prisoners,  reference  being  had  to  their  age,  sex  and  healtn,  and  the  profits 
of  labor,  and  under  his  direction  the  assistant  warden  shall  deliver  out 
the  materials  and  receive  the  manufactures. 

Sec.  608.  He  shall  cause  such  accounts  to  be  kept  in  the  workshops 
and  other  departments  of  labor  as  will  show  the  amount  of  material  fur- 
nished, and  tne  quantity  of  work  done  by  each  convict,  and  the  amount 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled  for  overwork;  and  these  accounts  shall  be 
closed  every  week  for  the  purposes  of  detecting  and  punishing  any  mis- 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks. 

Sec.  614.  He  may  punish  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  lashes  and  ten  days' 
confinement  on  bread  and  water,  and  may  authorize  his  deputies  and 
under  officers  to  give  from  one  to  five  lashes  for  infractions  of  discipline, 
and  be  must  present  a  record  of  punishments  and  offenses  to  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  board,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  discipline, 
and  he  must  particularly  observe  that  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to 
as  little  as  possible. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

[The  employment  of  county  convicts  is  largely  regulated  by  local  laws. 
In  general,  the  county  commissioners  direct  the  management  of  the  jails 
and  the  employment  of  their  inmates.] 


Puniihmenta. 


T8. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Laws — 1902. 

Cha'pter220, 

Form  of  sen-  Sectcton  20.  If  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  the  State  prison,  except  for  life 
**°**'  or  as  an  habitual  criminal,  the  court  shall  not  fix  the  term  of  impnsonment, 

but  shall  (ix  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  term  for  which  he  may  be  impris- 
oned. The  maximum  term  shall  not  be  longer  than  the  longest  term  fixed 
by  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  and 
the  minimum  term  shall  not  be  less  than  two  and  one-half  years.  If  a 
convict  who  has  been  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  receives  an  additional 
sentence  thereto,  it  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  minimum 
term  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

ChapUr  222. 

Board  of  com-  Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  prison  commissioners,  consisting 
miflslonerB.  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and  one  rf  whom  shall  be 

appointed  annualiv  in  June  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  the  first  Wednesday  of 
July.     *    *    * 

Duties.  Sec.  3.  They  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  prison,  of 

the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  of  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  and 
of  jails  and  houses  of  correction.     *    *    * 


Chapter  225. 


^  Classification, 
etc. 


Section  15.  The  prison  commissioners  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  council,  provide  for  grading  ana  classifying  the  prisoners  in 
the  State  prison  and  in  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  and  may  establish 
rul(>s  for  oealine  with  the  prisoners  in  the  State  prison  according  to  their 
conduct  and  inaustry  and  with  the  prisoners  in  the  Massachusetts  reform- 
atory according  to  their  conduct,  industry  in  labor  and  diligence  in  study. 
Same  subject.  Sec.  16.  Tliey  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  so  classify  prisoners  who  have 
been  sentenced  and  conmiitted  to  the  jaiKs  and  houses  of  correction,  with 
reference  to  their  sex,  age,  character,  condition  and  offenses,  as  to  promote 
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• 

their  reformation  and  safe  custody  and  the  economy  of  their  support,  and 
to  secure  the  separation  of  male  and  female  prisoners.  SherifTs  may  classify 
prisoners  in  houses  of  correction,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  prison 
commissioners.     *    *    ♦         • 

Sec.  26.  Prisoners  in  the  State  prison  shall  be  constantly  employed  for    Labor    re- 
the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  no  prisoner  shall  he  employed   in  Quired, 
engraving. 

Sec.  29  (as  amended  by  chapter  244,  Acts  of  1905).  Prisoners  in  the  Place  of  em- 
State  prison,  the  Massachusetts  reformaU>ry»  the  reformatory  prison  for  P^^^™*''*- 
women,  the  State  farm,  the  temporary  industrial  camp  for  prisoners,  or  in 
any  jail  or  house  of  correction,  may  be  employed  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer  in  caring  for  public  lands  and  buildines,  but  no  prisoner  shall  be 
employed  outside  the  precincts  of  the  place  <n  his  imprisonment  in  doing 
work  of  any  kind  for  private  persons. 

Sec.  30.  All  penal  institutions  shaU  be  suitably  and  sufficiently  venti-  Food,  clothing, 
lated.  The  food,  clothes,  beds  and  bedding  therein  shall  be  of  good  quality  ^^ 
and  of  sufficient  quantity  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  bedding  shall  include  mattresses,  blankets  and  pillows.  *  *  * 
All  prisoners  who  are  not  in  solitary  confinement  shall  be  served  three 
times  each  day  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food,  well  cooked 
and  in  good  oraer. 

Sec.  33.  Pimishmcnt  by  the  use  of  the  gag  shall  not  be  aUowed  in  any     Punishment, 
penal  or  charitable  institution.    An  officer  of  any  such  institution  who 
uses  a  gag  as  a  punishment  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  34.  The  warden  of  the  State  prison,  with  the  consent  of  one  or  more     Solitary  labor, 
of  the  commissioners,  may,  for  sucn   time  as  they  consider  necessary  to 
produce  penitence,  or  to  promote  good  order  and  discipline,  confine  obsti- 
nate and  refractory  prisoners  to  solitary  labor. 

Sec.  35.  A  prisoner  in  the  State   prison  who  is  sentenced  to  solitary     Solitary      ira- 
imprisonment  or  who  is  subjected  thereto  for  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  Pri«o»wnfint. 
regulations  of  the  prison  shall  be  confined  in  a  solitary  cell  and  be  fed 
with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  the  physician  of  the  prison  certifies  to 
the  warden  that  his  health  requires  other  met. 

Sec.  43.  The  prison  commissioners  and  the  warden  of  the  State  prison,  Emplosrment. 
the  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  of  the  reformatory 
prison  for  women  or  of  the  State  farm,  masters,  keepers  or  superintendents 
of  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  or  of  any  other  penal  institution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county,  shaU  determine  the  industries  which 
shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  respective  institutions  which 
are  under  the  control  of  said  officers.  The  prisoners  in  said  institutions 
shall  be  cQiployed  in  said  industries  under  regulations  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  tne  prison  commissioners,  but  no  contract  shall  be  made  for  the 
labor  of  prisoners,  except  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  prison  commis-  avsteras 
sioners,  prisoners  may  be  employed  in  cane  seating  and  the  manufacture 
of  umbrellas  under  the  "piece-price  system,"  so  called. 

Sec.  44.  The  warden,  superintendent,  master  or  keeper  of  any  institu-  Instructors, 
tion  described  in  the  preceding  section  may,  with  the  approval  of  tho®^- 
prison  commissioners,  appoint  such  superintendents  and  instructors  to 
instruct  the  prisoners  in  said  industries  as  he  and  the  prison  commissioners 
shall  consider  necessary.  Such  superintendents  and  instructors  shall  have 
the  same  authority  relative  to  the  prisoners  as  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  institution  iti  which  they  are  employed.  Their  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  and  they  may  be  removed  by  the  warden,  superintendent,  master  or 
keeper,  with  the  approval  of  the  prison  commissioners. 

Sec.  45.  The  prison  commissioners  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  cause  such  Articles  Icr 
articles  and  materials  as  arc  used  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  Common-  °***®  "**• 
wealth  and  of  the  several  counties  which  are  established,  maintained  or 
supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  appropriation  of  public  money  or  such 
as  are  used  in  the  public  institutions  of  cities  which,  according  to  the  latest 
census.  State  or  National,  had  a  population  of  Torty  thousand  inhabitants, 
to  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  institutions  named  in  s(^c- 
tion  forty-three. 

Sec.  46.  They  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  n'formatory     T  e  aching 
shall  endeavor  to  establish  in  said  reformatory  such  industries  as,  within  ^''*^®*- 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  will  enable  prisoners  employed  therein  to 
learn  valuable  trades. 
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RestTlotioiis  on     Sec.  47.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  all  the  institutions  named  in  section 
employment.       forty-thwe  who  may  be  employed  in  the  industries  hereinafter  named, 

shall  be  limited  as  follows:  In  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  not  more  than 
eighty;  in  the  manufacture  of  cane  chairs  with  wood  frames,  not  more 
than  eighty;  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  other  than  shirts  or  hosiery, 
not  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five;  in  the  manufacture  of  har- 
nesses, not  more  than  fifty;  in  the  manufacture  of  mats,  not  more  than 
twenty;  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan  chairs,  not  more  than  seventy-five; 
in  the  manufacture  of  rush  chairs,  not  more  than  seventy-five;  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shirts,  not  more  than  eighty,  and  they  shall  be  women;  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  not  more  than  three  hunared  and  seventy-five;  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoe  heels,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five;  in  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  not  more  than  twenty;  in  stonecutting, 
not  more  than  one  himdred  and  fifty ;  in  laundry  work,  not  more  than  one 
himdred. 

Same  mibject.  Sec.  48.  Not  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  any 
penal  institution  which  has  more  than  one  hundred  inmates  shall  be 
employed  in  any  one  industry,  except  cane  seating  and  the  manufacture  of 
umorellas. 

Application  of     Sec.  49.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  apply 
TestrictionB.         ^  prisoners  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  use  in  the 

penal  or  public  charitable  institutions  or  hospitals  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  the  counties  thereof  or  of  the  cities  described  in  section  forty-five. 

Piece-piioeBya-     Sec.  50.  If  the  prison  commissioners  and  the  warden,  superintendent, 
^™*  master  or  keeper  of  any  institution  named  in  section  forty-tnree  consider 

the  employment  of  prisoners  or  a  part  of  them  upon  the  piece-price  plan  expe- 
dient, uiey  shall  advertise  for  bids  therefor,  which  shall  be  openea  publicly, 
and  a  copy  and  record  thereof  shall  be  kept  by  the  prison  commissioners. 
If  said  officers  consider  it  inexpedient  to  accept  any  of  such  bids,  contracts 
may  be  made  with  other  persons.  Copies  of  all  contracts  for  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  shall  be  kept  by  the  prison  commissioners,  and  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Bale  ol  goods.  Sec.  S2,  Goods  which  have  been  manufactured  in  any  of  the  institutions 
named  in  section  forty-three  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  prison  com- 
missioners, in  such  manner  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  be 
sold  by  the  warden,  superintendent,  master  or  keeper  thereoi  at  not  less 
than  the  wholesale  market  price  which  prevails  at  the  time  of  sale  for 
goods  of  the  same  description  and  quaUty;  but  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  ^<>ds  furnished  to  public  institutions  for  the  use  of  the  inmates 
thereof.  The  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchasers  to 
the  respective  mstitutions  from  which  the  goods  are  delivered. 

Reports.  Sec.  64.  The  warden,  superintendent,  master  or  keeper  of  each  institu- 

tion named  in  section  forty-three  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  prison 
commissioners  when  and  as  they  require  relative  to  the  labor  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  prison  commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time  send  to  them, 
to  the  principal  officers  of  public  institutions  which  are  described  in  section 
forty-hve,  to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  auditing  and  dis- 
bursing officers  of  each  county  and  city,  a  list  of  such  articles  and  materials 
as  can  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  tne  prisoners.     The  warden,  sup>erin- 

Ooods   for  intendent,  master,  keeper  or  principal  officer  of  any  such  institution  in  which 
State  use.  g^ch  articles  or  materials  are  needed  shaU  apply  therefor  to  the  prison 

commissioners  upon  forms  to  be  provided  by  tnem.  The  prison  commis- 
sioners shall  thereupon  forthwith  inform  him  in  what  institutions  they 
are  produced,  and  he  shall  purchase  them  from  any  institution  so  desig- 
nated. If  they  are  needed  immediately  and  are  not  on  hand,  the  prison 
commissioners  shall  forthwith  so  notify  him,  and  he  may  purchase  them 
elsewhere;  but  a  bill  for  articles  or  materials  named  in  said  list  which  are 
so  purchased  shall  not  be  p>aid  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
the  prison  commissioners  that  they  could  not  oe  supplied  from  any  of 
said  iiLstitutions. 

Board    to    fix     Sec.  55.  The  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  controller  of  coimty 
prices.  accounts  and  the  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  prison  commissioners  shall 

constitute  a  board  to  determine  the  prices  of  articles  or  materials  manu- 
factured and  sold  under  the  provisions  of  sections  forty-five  and  fifty-four. 
The  prices  shall  be  uniform  and  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
usual  market  price  of  like  goods  manufactured  elsewhere.    *    *    * 
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Sec.  63.  The  governor  and  council  may  purchase  or  otherwise  take  in    Farms,  etc. 
fee  any  parcel  of  waste  or  unused  land,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  acres 
in  area,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming,  improving  and  disposing  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth.    *    *    * 

Sec.  65.  After  such  land  has  been  so  taken,  the  prison  commissioners,  Same  sabject. 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  shall  cause  iron  buildings 
of  cheap  construction  to  be  erected  thereon  for  the  accommodation  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  prisoners.  YThen  such  buildings  are  ready  for 
occupancy,  the  governor  may  issue  his  proclamation  establishing  on  such 
land  a  temporary  industrial  camp  for  prisoners,  and  the  prison  commis- 
sioners may  appoint  a  superintendent  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
at  their  pleasure,  give  such  bond  as  they  require,  receive  such  salary  as 
they  determine  and  who  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  prisoners  removed 
thereto.  The  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  prison  commis- 
sioners, may  appoint  and  determine  the  compensation  of  assistants,  and 
thev  shaU  hold  their  office  at  his  pleasure. 

Sec.  68.  Land  reclaimed  or  improved,  as  aforesaid,  may  be  applied  to  Sale  of  land, 
the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  it  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  governor  and 
council  at  public  or  private  sale.  Any  road  material  prepared,  as  aforesaid, 
may  be  sold  by  the  superintendent  of  said  camp,  witn  the  approval  of 
the  prison  commissioners,  to  the  authorities  of  tne  Commonwealth  or  of 
any  county,  city  or  town. 

Sec.  69.  The  commissioners  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  woman  who  is  Hiring  out  fe- 
serving  a  sentence  in  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  or  in  a  jail  or  house  nuilea. 
of  correction,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners,  if  she  is 
in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  contract  to  have  her  employed  in  domestic 
service  for  such  term,  not  exceeding  her  term  of  imprisonment,  and  upon 
such  conditions,  as  they  consider  proper  with  reference  to  her  welfare  and 
reformation.  If^  in  their  opinion,  her  conduct  at  any  time  during  the 
term  of  the  contract  is  not  good,  they  may  order  her  to  return  to  the 
prison  from  which  she  was  taken. 

Sec.  73.  The  warden  of  the  State  prison,  with  the  consent  of  the  com-  Inatrootlon 
missioners,  may  cause  a  Sabbath  school  to  be  maintained  in  the  prison 
for  the  instruction  of  the  prisoners  in  their  religious  duties,  and  may  permit 
such  persons  as  they  consider  suitable  to  attend  it  as  instructors,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  commissioners  may  establish.  The  warden  may  also, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  regulations  of  the  commissioners,  maintain 
schools  of  instruction  for  the  prisoners,  at  such  times,  except  on  Sunday,  as 
he,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  may  determine,    *    ♦    * 

Sec.  113.  ETvery  officer  who  is  in  chaiige  of  a  prison  or  other  place  of  Deduotlons 
confinement,  except  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  and  the  State  farm, '"^"^  **™** 
shall  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner  who  is  in  his  custody 
and  whose  term  of  imprisonment  is  four  months  or  more.  Every  sucn 
prisoner,  except  a  prisoner  who  was  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  a 
crime  which  was  committed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eix,  whose  record  of  conduct  shows 
that  he  has  faithfully  observed  all  the  rules  and  has  not  been  subjected 
to  punishment  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  term  of  his  impris- 
onment, which  shall  be  estimated  as  follows:  Upon  a  sentence  of  not  less 
than  four  months  and  le^s  than  one  year,  one  day  for  each  month ;  upon 
a  sentence  of  not  less  than  one  year  and  less  than  three  years,  three  days 
for  each  month;  upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  three  years  and  less  than 
five  years,  four  days  for  each  month;  upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  five 
years  and  less  than  ten  years,  five  days  for  each  month;  upon  a  sentence 
of  ten  years  or  more,  six  days  for  e&ch  month.  If  a  prisoner  has  two  or 
more  sentences,  the  aggregate  of  bis  several  sentences  shall  be  the  basis 
upon  which  the  deduction  shall  be  estimated.  A  prisoner  who  is  entitled 
to  such  deduction  from  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  shall  receive  a  written 
permit  to  be  at  liberty  during  the  time  so  deducted,  upon  such  terms  as 
the  board  which  grants  the  permit  shall  prescribe.    *    *    * 

Sec.  114.  If  it  appears  to  the  prison  commissioners  that  a  prisoner  Parole, 
who  was  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  a  crime  which  was  committed 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  m  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  and  who  is  serving  his  first  sentence  therein  has  reformed,  they  may, 
if,  after  deducting  the  time  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  preceding  section, 
two-thirds  of  the  minimum  term  of  his  sentence  have  expired,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  board,  issue  to  him  a  permit  to  be  at 
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liberty  during  the  remainder  of  hb  term  of  sentence  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  thej  prescribe,  if  he  has  an  assurance  satisfactory  to  them 
that  he  will  have  employment  as  soon  as  he  is  dischai^ged,  or  is  otherwise 
BO  provided  for  that  he  will  not  become  dependent  upon  public  or  private 
charity. 
Same  sabjMt.  Sec.  115.  If  the  record  of  a  prisoner  who  was  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison  for  a  crime  committed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  yhows  that  he  has  faithfully  observed 
all  the  rules  of  the  prison  and  has  not  been  subjected  to  punishment,  the 
oonmiissioners  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  minimum  term  of  sentence, 
issue  to  him  a  permit  to  be  at  liberty  therefrom  during  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  maximum  term  of  his  sentence,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  they  shall  prescribe.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Note.— Paroled  convicts  are  required  to  sign  a  bond  not  to  violate  anv  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  nor  lead  an  idle  or  disaolute  life,  not  to  visit  bar  rooms,  gambling  houses, 
and  houses  of  ill  fame  or  associate  with  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and 
not  to  use  intoxicants  as  a  beverage. 

Habitnal  citm-  Sec.  116.  If  it  appears  to  the  governor  and  council  that  a  prisoner  who 
^^^*  has  been  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  as  an  habitual  criminal  has  reformed, 

they  may  issue  to  him  a  permit  to  be  at  liberty  during  the  remainder  of 

his  term  of  sentence,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  prescribe. 

inK  ^So'***^  ****'     ^^'  ^^  ^*®  amended  by  chapter  212,  Acte  of  1903).  The  prison  commis- 

g  p  nen.  sioners  may  employ  an  agent  for  aiding  prisoners  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  State  prison,  at  an  annual  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  pay- 
able by  the  Commonwealth,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  shall  assist 
the  secretary  of  the  board.  They  may  also  employ  three  other  agents,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  each,  payable  in  like  manner. 
Said  agents  shall  endeavor  to  secure  employment  for  prisoners  who  have 
been  permanently  discharged  or  released  on  permit  from  the  State  prison  or 
the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  provide  said  prisoners  with  needed  assist- 
ance, and  perform  such  other  duties  relative  to  such  dischai^ed  or  released 
prisoners  as  the  board  requires.  *  *  *  The  commissioners  may  expend 
not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  assistance  of  prisoners 
discharged  from  the  State  prison  and  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  the  assistance  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the  Massachusetts 
reformatory  or  from  any  institution  to  which  he  was  removed  from  said 
reformatory. 

Female  agent.  Sec.  137.  The  commissioners  may  also  emplov,  at  an  annual  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  payable  by  the  Commonwealth,  a  woman  as  their  agent  in 
rendering  assistance  to  female  prisoners  discharged  from  the  prisons  in  this 
Commonwealth.  She  shall  counsel  and  advise  tnem,  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing employment  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  may  render 
them  pecuniary  aid.    Tlie  commissioners  may  expend  not  more  than  three 

thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  assistance  of  discharged  female  prisoners. 
♦     ♦     * 

Payments  to  Sec.  139.  The  warden  of  the  State  prison  may  pay  from  the  treasury  of 
onera '^^  P'**"  the  prison  not  more  than  five  dollars  to  any  prisoner  leaving  the  prison  who, 

in  the  opinion  of  the  warden,  by  his  good  conduct  deserves  it,  or  he  may,  in 
his  discretion,  pay  it  to  the  agents  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  section 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  who  shall  expend  for  the  benefit  of  such  pr's- 
oners  what  they  thus  receive,  and  shall  account  therefor  to  the  commis- 
sioners. A  prisoner  who  leaves  the  State  prison  shall  be  provided  with 
decent  clothing. 

Acts  of  1904. 
Chapter  £43. 

Temporary  SECTION  1 .  Prisoners  who  are  removed  to  the  temporary  industrial  camp 
^°^^"'  for  prisoners  shall  be  governed  and  employed  there  under  regulations  made 

by  the  prison  commissioners.  The  Massachusetts  highway  commission  and 
the  board  of  agriculture  shall  from  time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  the  prison 
commias' oners,  give  to  them  such  information  as  may  enable  them  to  prose- 
cute to  the  best  advantage  the  work  of  reclaiming  and  improv  ng  waste  land 
and  of  preparing  material  for  road  building  by  hand  labor. 

Permits.  Sec.  3.  The  prison  commissioners  in  their  d  so  ret  ion  may  issue  to  any 

prisoner  held  at  said  camp  a  permit  to  be  at  fiberty,  upon  such  terms  and 
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conditions  as  thej  shall  prescribe;  and  all  the  laws  relative  to  the  revocation 
of  permits  to  be  at  liberty  shall  apply  to  prisoners  from  said  camp. 

Sec.  4.  The  prison  commissioners  mi^  expend  from  the  appropriation  for    Aid  for  prison- 
aiding  prisoners  dischaiged  from  the  Massachusetts  reformatoxr  such  an^"' 
amount  as  they  consider  advisable  for  aiding  prisoners  discharged  from  the 
temporary  industrial  camp  for  prisoners. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Laws — 19Q2. 

Chapter  30. 

SsonoN  21 .  Every  person  who  has  been  committed  to  a  workhouse  shall,    Labor    re- 
if  able  to  work,  be  kept  diligently  employed  in  labor  during  the  term  of  his^^^^'^* 
commitment.    ♦    *    ♦ 

ChajfUr  22^. 


Section  20.  The  hours  of  labor  for  employees  of  county  jai 
of  correction  shall  not  exceed  sixty  in  each  week.    *    *    * 


aUs  and  houses    Hours  of  labor. 

ty        " 


diaTpUrSBS. 

Section  36.  When  a  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  Solitary  im- 
hard  labor  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  the  master  or  "keeper  shall  execute  pri»onment. 
such  sentence  by  confining  him  in  one  of  the  cells,  and  during  the  time  of 
solitanr  imprisonment,  he  shall  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless 
other  food  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  No  intercourse 
shall  be  allowed  with  a  prisoner  in  solitary  imprisonment,  except  for  the 
conveyance  of  food  and  other  necessary  purposes. 

Sec.  37.  As  soon  as  the  term  of  sohtary  imprisonment  has  expired,  the  EmplojrmeDt. 
master  or  keeper  shall  provide  the  prisoner  with  tools  and  materials  or  other  ' 
means  for  work  in  a  suitable  manner,  in  which  he  can  be  usefully  or  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  house  of  correction  or  jail,  or  close  yard  thereof;  but 
no  prisoner  shall  be  employed  in  engraving  or  printing-  Such  prisoner  may. 
if  necessary,  be  confined  by  a  log  and  cham  or  in  sucn  other  maimer  as  shall 
prevent  his  escape  without  unnecessarily  inflicting  bodily  pain  or  interrupt- 
ing his  labor.  The  county  commissioners,  or,  if  the  punisnment  is  inflicted 
in  the  jail,  the  sheriff,  shall  oversee  the  execution  of  all  such  sentences. 

Sec.  59.  The  prison  commissioners  may  cause  the  prisoners  in  any  jail  or    Road  material, 
house  of  correction  to  be  employed  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  m  pre- 
paring material  for  road  making;  but  no  machine  except  such  as  is  operated 
by  hand  or  foot  power  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  such  employment. 

Sec.  61.  Material  so  prepared  may  be  sold  to  the  county  commissioners  Sale  of*  road 
or  to  city  and  town  officers  who  have  the  care  of  public  roads.  All  material  ™*t«ri*l- 
not  so  sold  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Massachusetts  highway  commission, 
at  such  price  as  they  determine  is  fair  and  reasonable,  for  use  on  State  high- 
ways; but  the  prison  commissioners  may  cause  any  of  said  prisoners  to  be 
employed  upon  material  furnished  by  said  highway  commission,  who  shall 
then  pay  for  the  labor  of  preparation  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
said  prison  commissioners  and  said  highway  commission. 

Sec.  75.  The  county  commissioners,  or,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the    Instruction, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  may,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  county  or  city,  furnish  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  for 
one  hour  each  evening,  except  Sunday,  to  prisoners  in  the  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  who  may  be  benefited  thereby  and  who  wish  to  receive  it. 

Sec.  141.  The  county  commissioners   may  provide  a  prisoner  who  is    Aid  for  prison- 
released  from  prison  on  probation  with  such  amount  of  money  as  in  their  ®''' 
opinion  can  be  wisely  used  to  encourage  his  reformation,  or  they  may  pay  it 
to  a  probation  officer  to  be  used  for  such  prisoner. 

Sec.  142.  The  master  or  keeper  of  a  jail  or  house  of  correction  may.  with  Discharged 
the  approval  of  the  county  commissioners,  expend  such  amount,  not  exceed-  P'wo'^'*- 
ing  ten  dollars,  in  aiding  a  prisoner  discharged  from  his  custody  as  in  his 
opinion  will  assist  such  prisoner  in  his  endeavor  to  reform.  Ho  may,  in  his 
discretion,  pay  it  to  the  prisoner,  or  to  some  person  selected  by  the  master 
or  keeper  to  be  expended  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  or  for  providing 
the  prisoner  with  board,  clothing,  transportation  or  tools.    *    *    * 
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STATE  OONVICrS. 

CoNsTmrnoN. 

ArtidelS. 

WliAt    tnid«0     Sbction  3.  No  mechanical  trade  shall  hereafter  be  taudit  to  convicts  in 
maybetaofl^t.    the  State  prison  of  this  State,  except  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  of 

which  the  chief  supply  for  home  consumption  is  imported  from  other  States 
or  countries. 

CouFiLED  Laws — 1897. 


PiiBonB  con-  Section  2080.  There  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  in  this  State  a 
tlnued.  State  prison  at  Jackson,  in  the  county  of  Jackson;  a  State  prison  at  Mar^ 

quette,  in  the  county  of  Marquette,  and  a  house  of  correction  and  reforma- 
tory at  Ionia,  in  the  county  of  Ionia,  in  which  persons  sentenced  shall  be 
confined,  employed  at  hard  labor  and  governed  m  the  manner  provided  by 
law. 

ContioL  Sbc.  2081.  The  government  and  control  of  said  prison  and  of  the  house 

of  correction,  and  of  the  branch  of  the  State  prison  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  control  for  each,  to  consist  of  three  members, 
not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  eovemor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  *  *  *  The  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  said 
board.    *    *    ♦ 

Dnties  of  war-  Sec.  2088.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
dttu  lations  adopted  by  the  board  of  nis  prison  for  the  government  of  the  prison: 

******* 

Fourth.  To  use  every  proper  means  to  furnish  employment  to  pris(Miei8 
most  beneficial  to  the  State  and  best  suited  to  their  several  capacities; 

Fifth.  To  superintend  any  manufacturing  and  mechanical  business  that 
may  be  carriea  on  by  the  otate,  pursuant  to  the  law,  within  the  prison; 
to  receive  the  articles  manufactured,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State; 

******* 

Officera  not  to  Sec.  2100.  *  *  *  No  member  of  the  boards,  warden,  or  any  other 
Ubor**""**^  ***  officer  of  either  prison,  shall  employ  the  labor  of  any  convict  upon  any 

work  in  which  he  or  any  other  omcer  shall  be  interested. 

Sec.  2103.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  boards  to  classify  the  prisonera  in 
their  respective  prisons  into  three  grades  as  follows:  In  the  first  grade  shall 
be  incluaed  those  appearing  to  be  corrigible  or  less  vicious  than  th^  others 
and  likely  to  observe  the  laws  and  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry 
after  their  discharge;  in  the  second  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing 
to  be  incorrigible  or  more  vicious,  but  so  competent  to  work  and  so  reason- 
ably obedient  to  prison  discipline  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  the 
productiveness  of  their  labor,  or  of  the  labor  of  those  in  company  with 
whom  they  may  be  employed;  in  the  third  grade  shall  be  included  those 
appearing  to  be  incorrigible,  or  so  insubordinate,  or  so  incompetent,  othei^ 
wise  than  from  temporary  ill  health,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
discipline  or  productiveness  of  the  labor  of  the  prison.  The  boards  shall 
also  make  and  adopt  rules  for  the  separation  and  classification  of  prisoners, 
for  their  promotion  and  reduction  irom  one  grade  to  another,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  change  and  amend  the  same  as  circumstances  may  require. 
In  making  such  rules  and  regulations  the  boards  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  adopt  such  as  shall  m  its  judg- 
ment best  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  its  convicts.    *    *    * 

Sec.  2104.  The  boards  may  make  regulations  in  regard  to  the  food, 
rations,  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  convicts,  as  the  nealth,  well-beine 
and  circumstances  of  each  may  require;  but  all  diet,  rations,  clothing,  beds 
and  bedding  shall  be  plain,  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  tne  convicts, 
^nipktyxnents  Sec.  2110.  The  warden  also  shall  have  authority,  under  such  regulationa 
aatnoHzed.         ^^  ^^^  board  of  his  prison  may  adopt,  to  employ  convicts  in  the  erection  or 

repair  of  the  buildings  or  walls  of  the  prison,  in  the  prison  coal  mine  or  on 
the  prison  farm. 


Claairiflcation. 


BegolationB. 
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Sec.  2112.  The  warden  shall  cause  a  recorct  to  be  kept  of  each  and  all  ^^timi^^^'^' 
{^fractions  of  the  rules  of  discipline  by  convicts,  with  the  names  of  the  ™^^'™' 
persons  so  offending,  and  the  oate  and  charact^  of  each  offense,  which 
record  shall  be  placed  before  the  board  at  each  regular  meeting  thereof,  and 
every  convict  who  shall  have  no  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  prison  or  the 
laws  of  the  State  recorded  against  him,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  from 
his  sentence  as  follows:  Dunn^  the  first  and  second  years  of  his  sentence, 
five  days  for  each  month;  durmg  the  third  and  fourth  years,  six  days  for 
each  month;  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  seven  days  for  each  month; 
during  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  ^eara,  nine  days  for  each  month; 
during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth^  thuteenth  and  fourteenth  years,  ten 
days  lor  each  month;  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  years,  twelve  davs  for  each  month;  and  from  and 
including  the  twentieth  year,  up  to  ana  including  the  period  fixed  for  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence,  fifteen  days  for  each  month.    *    *    * 

Sec.  21 13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prison  boards  to  meet  once  in  six    InduBtitos. 
months  in  joint  session  to  determine  what  lines  of  productive  labor  shall 
be  pursued  in  each  prison,  and  in  so  determining  said  boards  shall  select 
diversified  lines  of  industry  with  reference  to  interfering  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  same  lines  of  industry  carried  on  by  citizens  of  this  State. 

Sec.  21 14.  The  boards  are  required  to  employ  so  many  prisoners  in  either    Artioleafor 
prison  as  are  necessary  in  making  all  articles  for  the  various  State  institu-  Btate  use. 
tions  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  State  institution  shaU  pay  to  the  prison 
making  such  articles,  the  market  price  of  all  such  articles  furnished. 

Sec.  21 15.  Whenever  the  warden  or  the  board  of  either  prison  shall  deem    '^IJ!^  b  f  e  r  of 
it  necessary  for  the  health,  discipline,  or  interest  of  the  State  or  of  any  con-  ^^"*'*** 
vict  to  do  so,  such  convict  may  be  transferred  from  one  kind  of  work  to  any 
other  kind  of  work  in  the  prison  as  the  warden  or  the  board  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct,  and  no  sucn  transfer  shall  affect  or  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
any  contract. 

Sec.  2117.  All  convicts  other  than  such  as  are  confined  in  solitude  ^^^y.^  ^^ff  J^^^ 
misconduct  in  the  prison  shall  as  far  as  practicable  be  kept  constantly  "°""**' **"**'• 
employed  at  hard  \adot  at  an  average  of  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  unless  incapable  of  laboring  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other 
innrmity. 

Sec.  2119.  *  ♦  ♦  The  warden  or  deputy  warden  may  punish  the  con-  Punlahment. 
victs  for  misconduct  in  such  manner  and  unaer  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  board:  Provided,  That  punishment  by  showering  with  cold 
water  or  whipping  with  the  lash  on  the  bare  body  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed; 
and  the  waraen  or  deputy  shall,  as  soon  as  the  next  day  after  inflicting  pun- 
ishment on  any  convict,  enter  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  a 
written  memorandum  thereof,  signed  by  him,  stating  the  offense  committed 
and  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  punishment  be  brutal  or  innunoan,  and  that  no  corporal  punishment 
shall  be  inflicted  without  the  presence  of  the  prison  physician. 

Note.— Demerit  marks,  loss  of  privileges,  reduction  In  grade,  and  solitary  cooflne- 
ment  on  a  bread-and-water  diet  are  the  forms  of  ptmishment  in  use. 

Sec.  2134.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  prison  for  the  instruc-    School, 
tion  of  convicts  confined  therein.    It  shall  be  conducted  under  such  re|;uli^ 
tions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board  of  the  prison  in  which  maintamed. 

Sec.  2141.  When  any  convict  shall  be  discharged  from  prison,  by  pardon  DlschaigB. 
or  otherwise,  the  warden  shall  furnish  such  convict  with  clothing,  if  he  be 
not  already  provided  for,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  value,  and  such  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  as  the  warden  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper;  and  the  board  of  the  prison  may,  in  its  discretion,  furnish  sucn 
convict  with  a  further  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  fifteen  aollars,  when- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  such  board,  the  necessities  of  the  convict  are  such  as 
require  the  same:  Provided,  That  instead  of  paying  to  a  discharged  convict 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  or  under  above  allowed,  the  warden  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, expend  said  money  and  allowance,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  in  paying  the  fare  of  said  convict  to  his  home,  or  place  of 
destination,  or  to  the  State  agent  for  dischai^eed  convicts. 

Sec.  2180.  All  laws  now  in  force,  applicaUe  to  persons  confined  in  the    Detroit  hoam 
State  prison,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  all  persons  whoofooneoHon. 
are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  confined  in  said  [Detroit]  house  of  correction,  who 
have  been  transferred  to  said  house  from  the  State  prison,  or  who  shall  be 
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sentenced  to  confinement   in  said  house,  on   conviction  of  any  offense 
punishable  by  confinement  in  the  State  prison. 
Free  labor.  Sec.  2182.  It  shaU  not  be  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  said  house  of 

correction  to  employ  any  free  labor  in  or  about  such  institution,  except 
such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  control  and  management  of  such  house 
of  correction  and  the  care  and  detention  of  the  persons  confined  therein. 

Acts  or  1905. 

Ad  No.  184. 

Form  of  aen-     Section  1.  When  any  person  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  of  crime  com- 
tence.  mitted  after  this  act  takes  effect,  the  punishment  for  which  prescribed  by 

law,  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  at  Jackson,  the  Michigan 
reformatory  at  Ionia,  the  State  house  of  correction  and  branch  of  the 
State  prison  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  or  the  Detroit  house  of  correction, 
the  court  imposing  sentence,  shall  not  fix  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment, 
but  shall  fix  a  minimum  term  of  imprisonment  which  shall  not  oe  less  than 
six  months  in  any  case.  The  maximum  penalty  provided  by  law  shall  be 
the  maximum  sentence  in  all  cases  except  as  herein  provided  and  shall  be 
stated  by  the  judge  in  passing  sentence.  The  judge  shall  at  the  time  of 
pronouncing  such  sentence  recommend  and  state  therein  what,  in  his 
judgment,  would  be  a  proper  maximum  penalty  in  the  case  at  bar  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  penalty  provided  oy  law.  *  *  * 
Life  prisoners.  Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  con- 
victed of  an  offense  the  only  punishment  for  which  prescribed  by  law  is 
imprisonment  in  one  of  the  penal  institutions  named  for  life:  Provided ^ 
That  in  all  cases  where  the  maximum  sentence,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  may  be  for  life  or  any  number  of  years,  the  court  imposing  sentence 
shall  fix  l>oth  the  minimum  and  maximum  sentence.  The  minimum  term 
of  imprisonment  thus  fixed  by  the  court  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
maximum  term  so  fixed. 
Power  of  gov-  Sec.  5.  Authority  to  ^rant  parole  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  is 
emor*  hereby  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  «>vemor  in  all  cases  of  murder, 

actual  forcible  rapCy  for  offenses  by  puolic  officers  in  violation  of  their 
duties  as  such  officers,  and  to  all  persons  convicted  and  serving  sentence 
for  conspiracy  to  defraud  public  municipalities,  or  the  bribing  or  attempt 
to  bribe  of  public  officers.  In  all  other  cases  such  authonty  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  advisory  board  in  the  matter  of  pardons.  The  gov- 
ernor and  the  advisory  board  in  the  matter  of  paraons  acting  jointly, 
shall  have  authority  to  adopt  such  rules  as  may,  by  them,  be  deemed  wise 
or  necessary  to  properly  carry  out  the  provisions  oi  this  act,  and  to  amend 
such  rules  at  pleasure:  Provided,  Prisoners,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  eligible  to  parole  only  after  the  expiration  of  their  minimum 
term  of  imprisonment,  and  prisoners  who  have  oeen  twice  previously  con- 
victed of  a  felony  shall  not  oe  eligible  to  parole. 
Good  time  of  Sec.  6.  ♦  *  ♦  The  convict  so  paroled,  whUe  at  large,  by  virtue  of 
paroled    prlflon-gmjjj  parole,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  still  serving  the  sentence  imposed  upon 

him,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  good  time  the  same  as  if  confined  in  prison. 
Conditions.  Sec.  7.  No  convict  shall  be  released  on  parole  until   the  governor  or 

advisory  board  in  the  matter  of  pardons  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
that  arrangements  have  been  maae  for  such  honorable  and  useful  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoner  as  he  is  capable  of  performing,  and  some  responsible 
person  (not  a  relative)  shall  agree  to  act  as  his  ''first  friend  and  adviser" 
who  shall  execute  an  agreement  to  employ  the  prisoner,  or  use  his  best 
efforts  to  secure  suitable  employment  for  him.  Said  ''first  friend  and 
adviser"  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor  or  the  advisory  board  in 
the  matter  of  pardons,  be  required  to  furnish  a  bond,  or  other  satisfactory 
security  to  the  governor  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  obligation  as 
such  "first  friend  and  adviser."  All  moneys  collected  upon  such  bond  or 
security  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  State  treasurer  and  credited  by  him 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  State. 
Custody.  Sec.  8.  Every  such  convict,  while  on  parole,  shall  remain  in  the  legal 

custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  warden  or  superintendent  of  the 
prison  from  which  he  is  paroled  and  shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to  be 
taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  prison  for  any  reason  that  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  warden  or  superintendent,    *     *    * 
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Seo.  11.  At  the  time  of  granting  parole  to  any  prisoner  either  by  the  Length  of  pa* 
governor  or  the  advisory  board  in  the  matter  of  pardons,  they  shall  each  ®' 
respectively  determine  the  length  of  time  the  prisoner  shall  remain  on 
parole,  which  shall  not  be  more  than  four  years  in  any  case.  After  any 
prisoner  has  faithfully  performed  all  of  the  obligations  of  his  parole  for 
the  period  of  time  so  nxed,  and  has  regularly  made  his  monthly  reports 
as  required  by  the  rules  providing  for  his  parole,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  fully  served  his  entire  sentence,  and  snail  then  receive  a  certificate 
of  final  discharge  from  the  warden  or  superintendent  in  whose  custody 
he  is.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Compiled  Laws — 1807. 

Section  2658.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  several  Dutyofjailen 
prisons  [county  jails],  whenever  any  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
therein,  and  any  mode  of  labor  shall  be  provided,  to  cause  such  prisoner  to 
be  kept  constantly  employed  during  every  day,  except  Sunday;  and  annu- 
ally to  account  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  for  the  proceeds 
of  such  labor. 

Sec.  2659.  The  keepers  of  the  said  prisoners  shall  respectively  have  Work  on  high- 
power,  with  the  consent  of  th6  supervisors  of  the  county,  from  time  to  time,  ^fty»*  ©tc. 
to  cause  such  of  the  convicts  under  their  charge  as  are  capable  of  hard  labor, 
to  be  employed  upon  any  of  the  public  avenues,  streets  or  highways,  or 
other  works,  in  the  county  where  such  prisoner  is  confined,  or  in  any  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  or  in  other  work  which  said  keepers  can  procure  for  the 
employment  of  such  convicts,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  said  keepers  and  the  officers  or  other  persons  under  whose 
direction  such  convicts  shall  be  placed. 

Sec.  2660.  Whenever  any  convicts  shaU  be  employed  under  the  last    Convicts  to  be 
section,  they  shall  be  well  chained  and  secured;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  chained, 
regulations  as  the  keeper,  legally  chained  with  their  custody,  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  prescribe. 

Sec.  %61.  Whenever  any  prisoner  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and    Fines    and 
costs,  or  either,  and  to  be  committed,  and  shall  be  employed  at  hard  labor,  costs, 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  he  shall  be  aUowed  such  sum  as  the 
said  keepers  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  the  labor  of  such  convicts,  less  the 
expense  of  their  support;  and  when  he  shall  have  earned  the  amount  of 
such  fine  and  costs  ne  shall  be  discharged. 

Sec.  3123.  All  persons  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  city  prison  [of  any    City  jails, 
city],  and  all  persons  imprisoned  therein  on  execution  or  commitment  for 
the  nonpayment  of  fines  for  violations  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  may 
be  kept  at  hard  labor  during  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  either  within 
or  without  the  prison,  under  such  regulations  as  tne  council  may  prescribe. 

MINNESOTA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Statutes — 1894. 

Section  3598.  The  board  of  managers  [of  the  State  reformatory]  shall    ^'i'*'"*'^ '"Ji 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  prisoners  ®™**  oymen  ,  e 
in  trades  or  employments  for  which  they  shall  seem  best  fitted,  but  during 
any  year  shall  not  employ  or  engage,  on  the  average,  to  exceed  thirty-three 
per  c^nt  of  such  prisoners  in  the  quarrving,  manufacturing,  and  cutting  of 
granite  for  sale:  rrovided^  That  the  whole  or  any  number  of  the  prisoners 
may,  at  any  time,  be  employed  in  the  quarrying  or  cutting  of  granite  for  any 
of  the  public  buildings  of  said  State  and  for  the  buUding  of  walls  and  im- 
provements on  the  grounds  of  said  reformatory:  ^nJprotnc2e(Z/ur^fr,  That    Contract    sys- 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  *«™  prohibited, 
filling  of  existing  contracts  to  furnish  granite  heretofore  made  by  or  on  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  managers.    Said  board  shall  retain  control  of  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  or  convicts,  and  to  that  end  the  contract  system  for 
convict  labor  in  said  reformatory  is  hereby  prohibited:  Prwidingy  That 
no  convict  shall  be  obliged  to  labor  at  stonecutting  and  stonework  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day. 
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BlBcliarged  Sso.  3599.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  managera  either  by 
pilsonen.  the  allotment  of  piecework  to  the  convict  and  crediting  him  with  all  over- 

work at  the  current  rates  which  similar  labor  commands,  or  in  such  other 
mode  as  may  in  their  discretion  seem  most  desirable,  to  make  such  provision 
for  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge,  or  the  support 
of  his  family  while  he  is  in  confinement,  as  may  seem  to  them  proper.  And 
it  shall  be  tne  duty  of  said  board  of  managera,  either  themselves  or  through 
some  prisoners'  aid  society  to  be  organised  by  them,  to  exercise  a  super- 
vision over  all  discharged  prisoners  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  in  paths 
of  honesty. 

Agent  to  Bid  Sec.  3602.  The  said  board  of  managers,  in  joint  session,  may  at  any  time 
prisoners.  when  they  deem  it  necessary,  appoint  a  State  agent  for  the  aid  and  super- 

vision of  discharged  prisonera.  The  said  State  agent  shall  receive  such 
salary  as  they  shiul  fix  and  determine,  together  with  the  necessary  traveling 
expenses  incurred  iu  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  they  i.iay  prescribe  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  dischaiged  from  the 
State  prison,  the  State  reformatory  or  any  other  public  prison  in  this  State. 
It  ahull  be  his  c;:ccial  duty  to  assist  dischaiged  prisoners  in  obtaining 
employment.     ♦    *    * 

Control.  Sec.  7450.  The  government  and  control  of  the  Minnesota  State  prison, 

and  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  thereto,  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  man- 
agers, to  consist  of  five  members,  no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  belong 
to  the  same  politicul  party,  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from  each 
congressionsLi  district  of  the  State,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate;   ♦    *    * 

Duty  of  board.  Sec.  7452.  The  board  of  managera  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prisonera  as  shaU  best  promote  their 
reformation,  and  generally,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  promotive  of  the 
pur|>ose  of  this  act.     ♦     *     ♦ 

Duties  of  war-  Sec.  7457.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
<1^>  lations  adopted  by  the  board  of  managera  for  the  government  of  the  prison: 

******* 

Eighth — ^To  superintend  any  manufacturing  and  mechanical  business  that 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  State,  pureuant  to  Taw,  within  the  prison,  to  pur- 
chase tools,  machinery  and  raw  material,  to  sell  the  articles  manufactured 
and  dispose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  pay  over  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  to  the  treasurer,  under  such  rules  as  the  board  of  managera 
shall  prescribe.  In  case  the  labor  of  convicts  is  let,  either  on  the  contract 
or  piece  system,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  collect  the  amount 
due  for  such  labor,  from  time  to  time,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treas- 
urer. It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  or  the  deputy  warden  under  his 
direction,  to  assign  the  several  convicts  to  such  employment  as  he  shall 
deem  best,  and  to  transfer  such  convicts  from  one  branch  of  work  to  another, 
whenever  in  his  judgment  such  change  is  desirable. 

Sohoola.  Sec.  7463.  It  shafi  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  teacher  [appointed  by  the 

board  of  managera],  under  the  d[irection  of  the  warden,  with  the  aid  of  such 
assistants  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden,  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  managera,  to  conduct  one 
or  more  schools  in  the  prison,  for  the  instruction  of  such  convicts  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  warden  in  the  common  branches  of  an  En^isn 
-   education.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Clothing,  food,  Sec.  7474.  The  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  convicts  shall  be  of  coarse 
®tc.  material,  and  they  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sufiBcient  quantity  of  sul^tantiid 

and  wholesome  food. 

Discharge.  Sec.  7475.  When  any  convict  is  discharged  from  prison,  the  warden  shall 

furnish  such  convict  with  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  at  the  expense  of  the 
State:  Provided^  That  if  such  convict  shall  have  to  his  credit  on  the  books 
of  the  prison  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  the  sum  of  fifty  doUara  or  more, 
he  shall  l>e  required  to  furnish  clothing  at  his  own  expense;  and  in  case 
such  convict  shall  so  request,  it  shall  l^  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  act  as 
agent  for  such  convict  in  purchasing  such  clothing  from  any  dealer  whom 
the  convict  may  designate;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  exer- 
cise vigilance  to  protect  the  convict  against  extravagant  or  unreasonable 
charges  on  the  part  of  such  dealera:  Ani  provided  farmer,  That  in  case  any 
convict  has  not  as  much  as  fifteen  dollara  to  his  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
prison  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  the  warden  shaU  pay  to  the  convict  from 
the  current  expense  fund  of  the  prison  such  a  sum  as  shall  make  the  total 
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amount  paid  such  convict  on  his  discharge  fifteen  dollars.  The  warden 
shall  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  each  convict  who  can  read  such 
version  of  the  sacred  ScriptiU'es  as  such  convict  mav  desire. 

Sec.  7489.  Each  convict  who  is  sentenced  for  a  definite  term  other  than    Deductions 
life,  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish  the  period  of  his  sentence  under  the  from  term, 
following  rules  and  regulations: 

(a)  For  each  month,  conmiencing  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the 
prison,  during  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline,  or 
of  any  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity, 
he  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  five  days  from  the  peri^  of  his  sentence. 

(b)  After  he  has  passed  one  full  year  of  his  sentence,  in  which  he  has  not 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  disciphne,  or  any  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and 
has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  deduction  shall  be  seven  days 
from  the  period  of  his  sentence  for  each  month. 

(c)  After  he  has  passed  two  full  vears  of  his  sentence,  as  above  provided, 
the  deduction  from  his  term  shaU  be  nine  days  for  each  month. 

(d)  After  he  has  passed  three  full  years  of  his  sentence,  as  above  pro- 
vided, the  deduction  from  his  term  shall  be  ten  days  for  each  month. 

Seo.  7490.  All  convicts  confined  in  the  Minnesota  State  prison  who  shall  Money  credits 
become  entitled  to  a  diminution  of  their  term  of  sentence  by  good  conduct 
while  in  prison  in  accordance  with  this  act  shall,  in  addition  to  said  dimi- 
nution of  their  term  of  imprisonment,  receive  compensation  from  the 
current  expense  fund  for  every  dav,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  at 
an  average  rate  of  ten  cents  per  day  per  convict,  the  compensation  to  be 
graded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden,  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  day. 
The  difference  in  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  based,  not  on  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  work  performed,  but  on  the  wiUingness,  industry  and  good 
conduct  of  the  convicts:  Provided j  That  whenever  any  convict  shall  forfeit  Forfeitures, 
his  good  time  for  misconduct  or  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  prison  he  shall  forfeit  out  of  the  compensation  allowed  under  this  section 
fifty  cents  for  each  day  of  good  time  so  forfeited:  Arvd^  provide,  That 
convicts  serving  life  sentences  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  section 
when  their  conduct  is  such  as  would  entitle  other  convicts  to  a  diminution 
of  sentence,  subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  good  time  for  misconduct,  as  herein 
provided. 

Sec.  7510.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  Minnesota  State  prison  shall    Parole, 
have   authority,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  governor  may 
prescribe,  to  issue  a  parole  to  any  prisoner,  excepting  life  convicts,  who  is 
now  or  hereafter  may  be  imprisoned  in  said  State  prison,  whether  com- 
mitted on  a  time  sentence  or  on  the  reformatory  plan,  provided: 

1.  That  no  convict  shall  be  so  paroled  who  is  known  to  have  served 
previous  sentence  in  any  prison  for  a  felony. 

2.  That  no  convict  who  is  serving  a  time  sentence  shall  be  paroled  untU 
he  has  served  at  least  one-half  of  the  full  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced, 
not  reckoning  any  good  time. 

3.  That  no  convict  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence  shall  be  paroled. 

4.  That  such  convicts,  while  on  parole,  shall  remain  in  the  legal  custody 
and  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  managers  and  subject  at  any  time  to 
be  talcen  back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  State  prison;  and  full  power  to 
retake  and  reimprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
said  board,  whose  written  order,  certifira  by  the  warden,  shaU  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  all  officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such  officers  to  return  to 
actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  said  order,  the  same  as 
ordinary  criminal  process. 

5.  That  in  considering  applications  for  parole,  it  shaU  be  imlawful  for 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  reformatory  to  entertain  any  petition, 
receive  any  written  communication  or  hear  any  argument  from  any  attor- 
ney or  other  person  not  connected  with  the  said  prison  or  reformatory  in 
favor  of  the  conditional  pardon  of  any  prisoner;  but  the  said  board  of 
managers  may,  if  they  deem  proper,  institute  inquiries  by  correspondence, 
or  otherwise,  as  to  the  previous  history  or  character  of  any  prisoner. 

Note.— Life  sentences  are  construed  by  the  board  to  be  for  a  term  of  thirty-five 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  minus  deductions  for  good  conduct,  convicts  sen- 
tenced for  life  may,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  board,  be  paroled  as  other  convicts. 
A  State  agent  is  employed  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  procuring  employment  for 

Saroled  convicts  ana  to  otherwise  care  for  them  during  the  term  of  their  parole. 
Lonthly  reports  are  xequired. 
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ClMilfleatloii.  Sec.  751 1 .  The  board  of  managers  of  the  Minnesota  State  prison  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  establish  three  grades  of  prisoners,  together 
with  a  system  of  marks,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation  of  such 
grades  and  marks,  and  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  unless  he 
shall  have  been  for  six  months  preceding  a  member  of  the  first  gp^ie. 
Prisoners  in  the  second  and  third  ^ade  may  be  deprived  of  such  privileges 
as  the  board  of  managers  shall  direct,  and  third-grade  prisoners  shall  oe 
deprived  of  the  good  conduct  money  heretofore  allowed  by  law. 

Acts  of  1895. 

Chapter  164. 

Skilled    work-     Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  in  which  any  person  shall  be 
™^*  convicted  of  any  offense  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  State  prison,  or 

the  State  reformatory,  before  passing  the  sentence,  to  ascertam  by  the 
examination  of  such  convict  on  oath,  and  in  addition  to  such  oath,  by  such 
other  evidence  as  can  be  obtained,  the  business,  if  any,  in  which  such 
convict  had  been  engaged  prior  to  such  arrest  and  conviction;  whether 
such  convict  had  leamM  and  practiced  any  mechanical  trade,  and  if  so, 
the  nature  of  such  trade  and  length  of  time  the  same  has  been  foUowed, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  enter  the  facts  as  ascertained  and  decided 
by  the  court  on  the  minutes  thereof,  and  shall  deliver  a  certificate  fully 
stating  the  facts  so  ascertained,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  other  proper 
ofiicer,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  warden,  superin- 
tendent or  other  chief  officer,  at  the  same  time  that  such  convict  is  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  said  warden,  superintendent  or  other  chief  officer  of 
such  institution  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 

Labor    re-     Sisc.  2.  Every  person  convicted  of  crime  and  committed  to  the  State 
quired.  prison  or  State  reformatory  shall  be  regularly  employed  at  and  compelled 

to  perform  a  reasonable  amount  of  hard  labor  in  some  industrial  employ- 
ment ;  and  no  person  so  committed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  exempt  from  such 
labor  and  employment,  unless  on  account  of  incapacitating  sickness  or 
other  disability  rendering  it  impossible  that  such  labor  be  performed. 
All  such  prisoners  shall  be  taught  some  trade  or  handicraft. 

Purposee  of     Sec.  3.  In  providing  for  and  regulating  the  labor  of  such  prisoners,  the 
claMification.       warden,  superintendent  or  other  chief  officer,  shall  in  classifying    and 

apportioning  the  prisoners  to  the  work,  in  all  casas  have  in  view  as  well  the 
education  and  reformation  of  the  individual  prisoner  as  the  pecuniary 
welfare  of  the  State  and  shall  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall 
have  l)een  prescribed  by  the  lx)ard  of  managers  of  the  institution  in  which 
the  prisoner  is  coufined,  have  authority  to  change  any  prisoner  from  one 
class  of  employment  to  another,  as  may  seem  proper  and  expedient. 

Systems  of  em-     Sec.  4.  No  contracts  for  the  leasing  of  the  ral)or  of  prisoners  confined  in 
p  oymen  .  ^^^  State  prison,  or  State  reformatory,  at  a  certain  rate  per  diem  giving 

the  contractor  full  control  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  snail  hereafter  be 
made,  but  such  prisoners  shall  be  employed  by  the  warden,  superintendent, 
or  other  chief  officor  having  charge  thereof,  under  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  established  by  the  board  of  managers  or  other  governing  l>oard  of  said 
institutions,  in  such  industries  as'  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  upon  by 
said  warden,  superintendent,  or  other  chief  ofiicer  having  charge  thereof 
and  the  board  of  managers  or  other  governing  board  of  said  institution. 

Or  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  by  the  piece  imder  what  is  known  as 
the  "piece-price  system"  by  contracts  with  persons  who  furnish  the 
materials  used  in  such  manufacture. 

Tlie  warden,  superintendent  or  other  chief  ofiicer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  managers  or  other  governing  hoard,  shall  purchase  such  tools 
and  implements  and  machines  as  he  and  they  shall  consider  necessary  for 
carrying  on  said  industries. 

Superintend-     Seo.  5,  The  warden,  superintendent,  or  other  chief  officer  thereof  may 
*°  **'  employ  such  number  of  persons  as  he  and  the  board  of  managers,  or  other 

governing  lx)ard  shall  consider  necessary  to  superintend  and  instruct  such 
prisoners  in  said  industries.     *     ♦     ♦ 

Oistositlon  of  Sec.  7.  ♦  *  *  Such  manufactured  goods  as  shall  be  produced  imder 
the  State  account  system  in  any  institution  coining  under  tlie  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  sold  by  the  principal  officer  thereof,  undtT  such  approval 
of  Raid  board  of  managers,  or  other  governing  board  as  it  shall  from  time 
to  time  require. 
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The  warden,  superinteDdent  or  other  chief  officer  of  any  institution  com- 
ing under  the  provision  of  this  act,  is  authorized  to  appoint  agents  who 
shall  in  its  behalf,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  mana- 
gers or  other  governing  board  shall  from  time  to  time  establish,  sell  the 
manufacturtxl  goods  as  aforesaid. 

The  appointment  of  every  such  agent  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  managers  or  other  governing  board  of  said  institution,  but 
such  agent  may  be  removed  at  any  time  without  such  approval,  by  the 
officer  who  appointed  him. 

The  compensation  of  every  such  aeent  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  officer  who  appointed  him,  wiui  the  approval  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, or  other  governing  board  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  8.  The  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  a  single  industry  at  the  Restrictions  on 
same  time  in  any  institution,  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  employment. 
not  exceed  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the  total  numoer  of  persons  engaged  in 
such  industry  in  this  State  unless  a  greater  number  is  necessary  to  produce 
materials  or  articles  to  be.  supplied  to  State  and  other  municipal  institu- 
tions, penal  or  charitable:  Provided,  however,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  binding 
twme  at  the  State  prison  at  Stillwater. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  any  such  industrv  in  the  State  to 
bo  determined  by  a  commission  of  three  (3)  of  which  the  labor  commis-  ^ 
sioncr  of  the  State  shall  be  chairman,  one  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
prison  managers  and  one  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  State  engaged  or  interested 
in  some  manufacturing  industry  not  connected  with  tne  State  prison  or 
State  reformatoiT,  both  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  10.  The  boards  of  managers  of  the  various  State  institutions  com-    Articles  for 
ing  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  as  far  as  may  be,  have  manufac-  state  use. 
tured  in  the  various  institutions  which  they  control,  such  articles  as  arc  in 
common  use  in  the  several  State  institutions,  whether  penal  or  otherwise. 

They  shall  from  time  to  time  notify  the  officers  of  such  institutions,  hav-  ^ 

ing  charge  of  the  purchase  of  supplies,  of  such  goods  as  they  manufacture, 
and  said  officers  snail,  as  far  as  may  be,  purchase  such  of  said  articles  as 
are  necessary  to  the  maint<  nance  of  the  institution  they  may  represent. 

It  being  the  intention  of  this  act  that  such  articles  as  may  be  manu- 
factured under  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  mutually  exchanged  between 
or  sold  to  the  various  ponal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  and  the 
several  counties  or  otner  municipalities  thereof:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construea  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article  manu- 
factured in  any  institution  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  any 
market  that  can  be  found 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  superintendent,  and  the     Duty  of  war- 
chief  officer  of  the  various  institutions  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  den».  ^tc. 
act  to  establish  and  maintain  in  their  respective  institutions,  such  indus- 
tries as  shall  be  fixed  upon  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  16.     ♦     *    ♦    Nor  shall  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  such  insti-     Gifts, 
tution  receive  any  gift  from  a  prisoner  therein  or  any  money  or  other  con- 
sideration for  anv  ^rvice  rendered  or  to   be  rendered  for  any  prisoner. 
*    *    * 

Gha'jpUr  360. 

Section  1.  The  warden  of  the  State  prison  is  hereby  empowered  by  and     Fiber-twin c 
with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  of  tne  State  prison,  plant, 
at  cost  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  ($25,000)  dollars  to  purchase, 
erect  and  maintain  the  necessary  machinery  and  equipments  for  tne  manu- 
facture of  twines  known  as  hard-fiber  twine. 

Acts  of  1899. 
Chapter  183  {as  amended  by  chapter  104,  Acta  of  1903) 

Section  1.  The  price  of  binding  twine  manufactured  at  the  State  prison  Price  of  twine, 
at  Stillwater  shall  be  fixed  by  the  warden  and  board  of  control  of  State 
institutions  each  year  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  not  later  than  March  first, 
and  shall  be  sold  only  to  farmers  or  actual  consumers  thereof,  in  quantitirs 
nectssary  for  their  own  us?,  up  to  and  including  the  first  day  of  May  of  i  ach 
and  ( VI  ry  year,  and  shall  be  sold  only  for  cash,  or  on  sucli  s  curity  as  the 
warden  of  the  State  prison  may  approve. 
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Bftles.  Sec.  2.  All  tho  twine  on  hand  on  the  first  day  of  May  of  any  year  for 

which  no  order  has  been  given  by  fanners  or  actual  consumers  (except 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  (500,000)  to  be  kept  to  fill  subsequent  direct 
orders),  may,  after  said  date,  be  disposed  of  b^  the  warden  and  board  of 
control  of  State  institutions,  in  bulk  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  applying 
therefor,  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  board  of  managers,  but  only  on  the 
conditions  hereinafter  named. 

Such  warden  and  board  of  control  of  State  institutions  shall  require  from 
any  such  person  applying  to  obtain  such  twine  on  [in]  a  written  agreement 
that  he  will  resell  such  twine  to  actual  consumers  who  desire  the  same  for 
their  own  actual  use,  and  that  he  will  not  resell  such  twine  in  bulk  to  any 
other  dealer,  or  attempt  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  person 
shall  further  agree  that  he  will  so  reaeil  such  twine  to  actual  consumers  at 
a  price  not  greater  than  one  cent  per  pound  above  the  price  paid  therefor, 
with  the  cost  per  pound  of  transportation  from  the  State's  prison  to  the 
place  of  resale  adaed.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  contract, 
the  State  shall  have  a  contingent  interest  in  the  twine  so  disposed  of  in 
bulk  until  the  same  is  resold  as  herein  provided,  and  the  title  to  such  twine 
so  purchased  from  the  State  shall  become  complete  and  the  purchaser  be 
reheved  from  further  accountability  under  this  act  only  when  he  has  fuUy 
complied  with  his  said  contract  as  to  the  manner  and  terms  of  such  resale. 
•  Sucn  person  shall  also  be  required  by  said  warden  and  board  of  control  of 
State  institutions  to  keep  such  State-prison  twine  separate  from  any  other 
twine  he  may  have  on  hand  for  sale,  and  lo  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
date,  amount,  price  and  name  of  the  purchaser  on  all  sales  thereof  made 
by  him,  which  record  shaU  be  open  at  all  times  to  any  State's  prison  oflB- 
cial  or  the  countv  attorney  of  the  county  of  his  residence.  In  the  sale, 
distribution  and  disposition  of  the  twine  the  board  of  control  of  State  insti- 
tutions and  warden  of  tho  State  prison  shall  apportion  and  divide  the  same 
throughout  the  several  agricultural  coimties  of  tho  State,  as  near  as  may 
be,  according  to  the  acrea^  therein  of  grain  requiring  the  use  of  binding 
twine.  If  any  twine  remains  on  hand  unsold  after  July  first  in  any  year, 
the  same  may  be  sold  absoluti^ly  to  the  first  applicant  tnerefor. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Statutes — 1894. 

Labor  re-  Section  7426.  County  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide 
quired.  regular  labor  for  prisoners  in  county  jails  whenever  and  however  they  may 

deem  it  practicable.  This  labor  shall  bo  compulsory  for  prisoners  serving 
sentence,  and  may  be  allowed  as  a  privilege  to  prisoners  held  for  trial: 
Provided,  That  this  action  shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  working 
of  prisoners  outside  the  jail  yard.  The  expense  of  tools  and  materials  for 
sucn  labor  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  county,  and  the  county  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  earnings  of  the  prisonea^»K 

Acrrs  of  1897. 

ChapUr  1S7. 

Sentence  may  Section  1.  Any  able-bodied  male  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
be  to  labor.  j^j,j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  age  of  fifty  years  now  or  hereafter  confined  in  any  county 

or  village  jail  in  this  State  under  the  judgment  of  any  court  of  record, 
justice  court  or  any  tribunal  authorized  to  imprison  for  the  violation  oi 
any  law,  ordinance,  by-law  or  police  regulation,  may  be  required  to  labor 
during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  time  of  his  sentence,  as  hereafter  provided, 
and  such  court  or  other  tribunal,  when  passing  final  judgment  of  imprison- 
ment, whether  for  nonpayment  of  fine  or  otherwise,  shall  have  the  power 
to  determine,  and  shall  determine,  whether  such  imprisonment  shall  be  at 
hard  labor  or  not. 

Place  and  time.  Sec.  2.  Such  labor  may  be  on  the  public  streets  or  highways,  or  on  or 
about  public  buildings  or  grounds,  or  at  such  other  public  places  in  the 
county  where  confined,  and  during  such  reasonable  time  of  the  day  as  the 

Eerson  having  charge  of  the  prisoners  may  direct,  and  not  exceeding  ten 
ours  per  day. 
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Seo.  6.  For  every  day's  labor  performed  by  any  person  under  the  pro-    Credita. 
visions  hereof  there  shall  be  creaited  on  any  judgment  for  fine  and  costs 
against  him  the  sum  of  one  and  ^<^A  dollars,  and  when  sufficient  labor  has 
been  performed  to  pay  such  fine  and  costs,  the  prisoner  shall  be  dischaiged. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Constitution. 

Article  10. 

0 

SscmoN  223.  No  penitentiary  convict  shall  ever  be  leased  or  hired  to  Emplovment 
any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation,  private  or  public  or  quasi  public,  "Ku^t^* 
or  board,  after  December  the  thirty-first,  A.  D.,  lo94,  save  as  authorized 
in  the  next  section,  nor  shall  any  previous  lease  or  hiring  of  convicts  extend 
beyond  that  date;  and  the  le^siature  shall  abandon  the  system  of  such 
leasing  or  hiring  as  much  sooner  than  the  date  mentioned  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  economic  safety  of  the  State. 

Sec.  224.  The  legislature  may  authorize  the  employment  under  State  Public  works, 
supervision  and  the  proper  officers  and  employees  or  the  State,  of  convicts  ^^* 
on  public  roads  or  other  public  works,  or  by  any  levee  board  on  any  public 
levees,  under  such  provisions  and  restrictions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
see  proper  to  impose;  but  said  convicts  shall  not  be  let  or  hired  to  any 
contractors  imder  said  board,  nor  shall  the  working  of  convicts  on  pubhc 
roads,  or  public  works,  or  by  any  levee  board  ever  interfere  witn  the 
preparation  for  or  the  cultivation  of  any  crop  which  it  may  be  intended 
shall  he  cultivated  by  the  said  convicts,  nor  interfere  with  tne  good  man- 
agement of  the  State  farm,  nor  put  the  State  to  any  expense. 

Sec.  225.  The  legislature  may  place  the  convicts  on  a  State  farm  or  Powera  of  leg- 
farms  and  have  them  worked  thereon  under  State  supervision  exclusively,  '■^*"'®* 
in  tilling  the  soil  or  manufacturing,  or  both,  and  may  buy  farms  for  that 
purpose.  It  may  establish  a  reformatory  school  or  schools,  and  provide 
for  Keeping  of  juvenile  offenders  from  association  with  hardenea  crimi- 
nals. It  may  provide  for  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  convicts 
for  good  behavior,  and  for  the  constant  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  for 
the  separation  of  the  white  and  black  convicts  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
for  religious  worship  for  the  convicts. 

Revised  Code — 1892. 

Section  3167.  The  management  of  the  penitentiary  is  rested  in  the    Board  of  oon- 
board  of  control,  consisting  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  and  the^'^^* 
three  members  of  the  railroad  commission.    *    *    * 

Sec.  3174.  The  board  shall  prescribe  the  discipline  of  the  convicts  and    Duties     ol 
the  mode  of  and  circumstances  under  which  corporal  punishment  may  be  board, 
infficted.    It  shall  see  that  a  convict  shall  never  be  in  other  than  the 
prison  garb,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  penitentiary.    It  shall  provide  for 
a  system  of  rewards  and  pimishment  by  commutation  of  sentence  for  good 
behavior,  or  the  loss  of  it  for  bad  conduct. 

Note.— Whipping  Is  the  caatomarv  panishment,  15  lashes  being  the  maximum. 
Good  conduct  earns  a  commutation  of  36  days  the  first  year,  45  days  the  second  year,   . 
60  days  the  third  year,  90  days  the  fourth  year,  and  120  days  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twentieth  year. 

Sec.  3176.  The  convicts  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  sole  authority,  ^jSj?**^^  ^  ^"^ 
management,  and  correction  of  the  officers,  guards,  and  employees  selected 
and  paid  by  the  board  of  control;  and  no  other  person  shall  in  any  manner 
direct  or  control  a  convict  or  his  labor. 

Sec.  3179.  The  board  shall  determine  what  manufacturing  and  other    Induatzles. 
operations  shall  be  carried  on  with  the  labor  of  the  convicts;  and,  under 
proper  regulations,  shall  provide  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  tools, 
implements,  material,  and  suppUes,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  products. 

Sec.  3201.  After  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  the  year  eighteen    Leasing    pro- 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  penitentiary  convicts  shall   not  be  leased  or^^^^^^* 
hired  out;  but  they  shall  be  Worked  in  the  penitentiary  and  on  a  farm  or 
farms,  leased  for  that  puixx)8e  or  provided  by  the  legislature  as  a  peni- 
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Wihjo,  «ic. 


Food. 


Clothing. 


tentianr  farm,  and  under  the  sole  control,  management,  and  diacipline  of 
the  omcere  and  employees  of  the  penitentiary.  All  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  pemtentiary  shall  appl^  to  a  leased  farm  and  to  any  farm 
provided  by  the  legislature  as  the  pemtentiary  or  a  part  of  it. 
r^^'-f^?"  W*h-  Seo.  3202.  The  board  of  control  is  authorized  to  undertake  specific  work 
on  public  roads  or  works,  or  on  public  levees,  to  be  performed  with  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  for  an  adequate  price;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  dis- 
cipline and  management  of  the  convicts  shall  be  wholly  under,  and  their 
subsistence  and  clothing  furnished  by,  the  State  through  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  penitentiary,  in  compliance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
board  shall  prescnbe  from  time  to  time. 

Sbo.  3217.  The  convicts  shall  be  fed  on  coarse  but  wholesome  and  well- 
cooked  food,  and  with«  vegetables  in  their  season.  The  sick  shall  have 
food  as  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

Sec.  ^18.  Every  convict  shall  be  clothed  with  the  same  kind  of  outer 
garments,  according  to  the  sexes,  the  material  of  which  shall  be  coarse, 
strong  penitentiary  stripes,  a  straw  or  wool  hat  in  summer  and  a  wool  hat 
in  winter,  with  such  underclothing  as  the  board  of  control  shall  allow, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  individuals.  A  convict  shall  not  have  or 
wear  any  other  clothing  in  or  out  of  the  penitentiaiy. 

Acts  of  1894. 

ChapUr75. 

Convict  tann.       Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  this  State  a  penitentiary  farm 
(or  farms)  for  the  safe-keeping  and  employment  of  convicts. 

Sec.  4.  When  such  land  has  been  purchased  the  board  of  control,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  with  the  available  means  and  force  at  their  command, 
shall  erect  necessary  buildings  and  walls  for  the  safe-keeping  and  con- 
venient workine  of  the  convicts,  and  maj  establish  and  carry  on,  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  or  farms,  such  mdustrial  enterprises  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  including  the  manufacture  of  drainage  tile  and  brick, 
and  may  buy  the  stock,  tools,  implements  and  equipments  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objects  herein  mentioned,  and  such  other  live  stock  of  any 
kindf  as  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  board  of  control,  in  so  far  as 
advantageous,  may  employ  the  convicts  in  making  wagons,  agricultural 
implements,  gearing,  etc.,  necessary  to  said  farm  or  farms,  and  m  making 
shoes,  clothing  and  other  articles  for  the  convicts,  and  to  that  end  the  board 
may  purchase  machinery  and  material, 
o  f  Sec.  5.  Should  the  board  of  control  determine  that  all  the  convicts  can 
not  be  profitably  worked  on  said  lands,  and  in  industrial  pursuits  con- 
nected tlierewith,  they  are  authorized  to  employ  such  convicts  as  can  not 
be  used,  in  such  manner,  not  prohibited  by  the  eonstitution,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  advisable,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  but  shall 
never  part  with  their  control  and  management. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 


Industries. 


Power 
board. 


Constitution. 

Article  10. 

PlAoo  of  hiring.  Section  226.  Convicts  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  shall  not  be  hired  or 
leased  to  any  person  or  corporation  outside  the  county  of  their  conviction 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1893,  nor  for  a  term  which  shall 
extend  beyond  that  date. 

Acts  of  1894. 


Chapter  76. 

Work  on  high-     Section  2.  If  a  convict  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 
^*^'*  jail,  or  to  such  imprisonment  and  the  payment  of  a  fine,  he  shall  be  com- 

mitted to  jail,  there  to  remain  in  close  confinement  for  the  full  time  spec- 
ified for  imprisonirent  in  the  sontercc  of  the  court,  unless  dischargea  by 
due  course  of  law:  PronV.W,  In  cou^tirs  where  t^^e  e  is  ii  convict  contractor 
or  county  farm,  or  where  convic.s  v. re  worked  on  the  public  roads  or  works 
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as  herein  provided,  the  convicts  shall  at  once  be  delivered  to  the  convict 
contractor  or  to  the  county  farm,  or  worked  on  the  public  roads  or  works, 
to  be  kept  at  work  until  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  of  imprisonment: 
Provided,  however,  That  convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  only  shall 
remain  in  jail  if  the  circuit  judge  shall  so  order. 

Seo.  7.  The  sheriff  may,  at  any  time,  unless  the  board  of  supervisors  Hiring  out  oon- 
shall  have  otherwise  directed,  hire  out,  with  his  consent,  any  convict  who  ▼lets, 
is  held  for  a  fine,  cost  or  jail  fees,  to  the  person  who  may  appl^  for  him, 
and  pay  in  cash  to  the  sheriff  the  amount  of  his  fine,  cost  ana  jail  fees,  or 
give  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  payment 
of  his  fine,  cost  and  jail  fees,  at  the  expiration  oi  the  time  for  which  such  con- 
vict is  hired,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  person,  the 
sheriff  and  the  convict,  but  the  employer  or  landlord  of  a  convict  may  hire 
him  from  the  sheriff  in  preference  to  any  other  person,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  convict. 

Sec.  8.  On  Saturdays  the  sheriff,  if  the  board  of  supervisors  have  not  Same  subject, 
given  directions  to  the  contrary,  shall  hire  out  at  public  outcry  at  the  door 
of  the  court-house,  or  of  either  court-house  in  counties  having  two  judicial 
districts,  all  convicts  held  for  fines,  costs  and  jail  fees  who  have  not  been 
hired  out  with  their  consent,  to  persons  who  will  pay  in  cash  to  the  sheriff 
the  amount  of  their  several  fines,  costs  and  jail  fees,  or  give  good  and  suffi- 
cient bond  to  be  approved  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  payment  of  such  fines, 
costs  and  jail  fees,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  convict  is 
hired,  and  agree  to  take  and  work  them  for  the  shortest  time,  not  exceeding 
two  years. 

Sec.  9.  Ever^  person  who  hires  a  convict,  with  or  without  his  consent,    care    of    con- 
shall  furnish  hun  with  sufficient  whosesome  [wholesome]  food,  and  with  victs. 
proper  clothing  and  bedding,  medicine  and  medical  attention  when  sick. 
He  shall  treat  the  convict  humanely  and  only  use  such  discipline  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  his  diligent  labor  for  not  exceeding  twelve  hours  a 
day  and  prevent  his  escape. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may  work  the  convicts,  puoe  of  em- 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  or  to  imprisonment  and  the  payment  of  a  fine,  ployment. 
and  those  held  for  fines,  costs  and  jail  fees  and  [on]  the  public  road  or  other 
public  works  or  on  a  farm  or  farms,  and,  if  the  board  shall  determine  to 
do  so,  it  shall  direct  the  sheriff  not  to  hire  out  the  convicts;  and  thereafter 
the  sheriff  shall  only  hire  out  the  corrigible  females  and  such  males  as  the 
board  may  direct,  as  are  unfit  for  labor  on  the  roads  or  works  or  farm.  Any 
convict  working  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  supervisors  who  ren- 
ders efficient  services  and  complies  with  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations, 
may  have  deducted  from  his  fine  and  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  one-fifth 
thereof. 

Sec.  12  (as  amended  by  chapter  133,  Acts  of  1896).  The  convicts  are     Classes, 
divided  into  two  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  wages,  when  worked 
on  public  roads  or  works  or  farms  or  hired  out.     First-class  convicts,  male 
ana  female,  over  eighteen  and  under  fifty-five  years  of  age;  second-class, 
all  other  conviois,  male  and  female,  able  to  work. 

Sec.  13.  The  wages  of  convicts,  when  worked  on  public  roads  or  works  Wages, 
or  farms,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  within  the  following 
limits:  Convicts  of  the  first-class,  between  five  and  fifteen  dollars  a 
month;  and  of  the  second-class,  between  two  and  ten  dollars;  but,  in 
individual  cases,  the  board  may  designate  higher  wages,  on  account  of 
special  skill  or  other  good  reason,  for  any  convict;  and  the  board  shall 
provide  for  allowances,  of  so  many  days  in  each  month,  for  ^ood  behavior 
and  faithful  labor,  and  may  dischar^  a  convict  for  meritorious  service. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  convicts  are  not  hired  out,  and  the  board  of  supervisors    Convict     con- 
shall  not  determine  to  work  them  on  the  public  roads  or  works  or  farms,  tractor, 
it  may  agree  with  a  person,  as  convict  contractor,  to  work  them,  at  a  price 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  supervisors;   but  the  convict  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  credit,  not  less  than  the  minimum  prices  provided  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  16.  "nie  board  of  supervisors  shall  advertise  for  sealed  bids,  in  the  Bids, 
manner  that  it  would  advertise  a  public  work,  stating  the  amount  of  the 
bond  required  and  the  date  of  opening  the  bids;  and,  at  the  time  specified, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  it  shall  open  the  bids  in  secret  session, 
and  award  the  contract  to  the  best  bidder,  being  the  person  who  will  agree 
to  pay  the  highest  amount  for  the  two  classes  of  convicts,  by  the  month: 
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but  the  board  may  reject  all  bids  and  agree  with  some  peratm  who  will 
make  a  better  offer  than  any  of  the  rejected  bids. 
Rifl^ts  of  oon-     Sec.  23.  The  hirer,  contractor  and  employer  of  the  board  of  BUpervisors 

tractor.  having  lawful  custody  of  a  convict ,  have  a  right  to  require  him  to  work 

diligently  at  manual  labor,  and  may  adopt  such  safeguards  and  use  such 
appliances,  and  enforce  such  reasonable  rules  of  discipline  i^ainst  the  idle 
and  refractory,  as  are  customary,  under  such  regulations,  if  any,  as  the 
board  shall  adopt. 
City,  etc.,  offl-     Sec.  38.  The  municipal  authorities  of  eveiy  city,  town  or  village  have 

cialA*  the  same  power  in  reference  to  prisonere  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the 

ordinances  and  laws  of  the  municipality  as  is  conferred  by  this  act  on  the 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  such  prisoners  shall  be  subject  to  like  disposir 
tion  and  entitled  to  the  same  wages  prescribed  for  prisoners  in  a  county, 
who  may  be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  this  act;  and  the  municipal  authoiv 
ities  may  contract  with  a  county  contractor  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
board  of  supervisors  may  do  for  the  keeping  of  municipal  prisoners,  or  may 
contract  with  any  other  person  for  the  custody  of  prisoners. 

Acts  of  1896. 
Chapter  J3S. 

Fines  and  Section  2  (as  amended  bv  chapter  100,  Acts  of  1900).  It  shall  be  the 
coata,  imperative  duty  of  the  boara  of  supervisors  in  eacli  county  to  require  each 

convict  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  and  to  the  payment 
of  the  cost,  or  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  and  cost,  or  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  and  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  and  cost,  to  work  out 
such  sentence  in  one  of  the  three  following  modes:  First,  by  hiring  out 
such  convicts  to  the  best  bidder,  either  to  an  individual,  a  corporation  or  a 
municipality,  in  the  county  of  his  conviction,  to  do  sucli  legitimate  labor 
as  the  nirer  may  require;  or  second,  by  delivering  such  convicts  to  the 
county  contractor  to  worit  out  such  sentence  as  required  by  law;  or 
third,  by  requiring  the  convicts  to  work  out  such  sentence,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  board,  on  the  public  roads  or  works  of  the  county,  or  on  [the] 
county  farm  or  faniis,  which  farm  or  farms  the  said  board  may  buy,  lease, 
rent  or  work  on  shares,  and  when  the  board  of  supervisors  work  convicts 
in  the  third  mode  mentioned,  it  may,  in  its  discretion,  at  the  next  meeting 
after  the  delivery  of  any  convict  to  the  board,  issue  a  warrant  on  the 
county  treasurer  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  oflScers  of  the  court  wherein  the 
convict  was  tried  and  sentenced.  The  board  of  supervisors  is  vested  with 
ample  power  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  and  such  requirements  must  be  complied  with  in 
each  instance  without  delay,  and  each  convict  shall  be  liable  to  be  worked 
and  disposed  of  in  any  of  the  ways  herein  specified.     *    ♦    ♦ 

Power  to  hire.  Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  hire 
out  any  convicts  according  to  the  provisions  of^  seditions  7  and  8  of  chapter 
76  of  tne  laws  of  1894,  and  to  prevent  delay,  the  board  of  supervisors  may 
require  the  sheriff  to  hire  out,  upon  such  terms  as  the  board  may  direct, 
any  convicts  that  may  come  into  his  castody  between  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  subject  to  its  approval  at  its  next  meeting.     ♦    *    * 

Females.  Sec.  8.  *    *    *    \Vomcn  must  not  be  requirwl  to  do  labor  which  they 

are  unable  to  stand,  nor  to  work  on  public  roads,  works,  bridges  or  streets. 

Wages.  Sec.  9.  Wages  allowed  to  convicts  hired  out  by  the  board  of  supervisors 

shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  wages  allowed  in  sections  13  and  14  of 
chapter  76  of  the  laws  of  1894.  If  there  is  no  county  convict  contractor 
and  no  county  farm  in  the  county,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  have 
authority  to  hire  out  any  number  of  the  convicts  to  any  person,  road  con- 
tractor, bridge  builder,  municipality  or  corporation  to  do  any  reasonable 
and  legitimate  labor,  in  the  county,  for  such  price  per  montn  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  each  convict  for  the  full  term  oi  imprisonment  imposed  in 
the  sentence  and  for  a  period  in  addition  thereto  sufficient,  at  the  rate 
agreed  upon,  or  at  the  rate  allowed  the  convict  to  pay  the  fine,  cost  and 
iail  fees  m  the  case,  provided  the  additional  period  for  fine,  cost  and  jail 
fees  shall  not  exceea  two  years.  But  in  aU  cases  the  board  most  make  the 
best  contract  it  can  for  the  interest  of  the  county,  and  in  no  case  shall  con- 
victs be  thus  hired  out,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  they  can  be  worked 
to  better  advantage  on  public  roads  or  woiks  of  the  county  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  board.    *    *    * 
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Sec.  11  The  board  of  supervisors  maj  take  contracts  to  do  any  kind  Kinda  of  work, 
of  legitimate  work  with  sucn  convicts,  such  as  farm  work,  ditching,  con-®^' 
struction  vork  on  railroads,  clearing  land,  clearing  rights  of  way  of  railroads 
and  any  ether  work,  at  such  prices  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sich  Work  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  provided  for  the 
dispositioi  of  the  wages  of  convicts  hired  out,  and  during  the  time  such 
work  is  being  done  said  convicts  shaU  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
supervisoB  and  the  guards  employed  by  them. 

Acts  of  1900. 

Chapter  119. 

SBCTI057  8.  The  board  of  supervisors  [of  any  county]  may  reouire  the    Road  oontract- 
contractor  of  any  road  to  take  and  work  the  convicts  sentencea  to  the^'"* 
county  jail  or  committed  to  same  to  pay  fine  and  cost  imposed  upon  them, 
upon  sueh  terms  and  conditions  as  the  said  board  and  contractor  may 
agree  upon. 

MI8SOT7BI. 
STATE  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Statutes — 1899. 

Segtidn  8870.  The  penitentiary  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction    Contxol. 
of  three  inspectors,    *    *    *  , 

Sec.  8871.  The   State   treasurer,   State   auditor  and    attorney-general    inspeotors. 
shall  be  ex  officio  inspectors  of  the  penitentiaiy,  either  two  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  with  full  power  to  do  any  act  required  of  them  as 
such  inspectors.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Seo.  S876.  The  warden  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  inspectors,  pre-    Dudes  of  war- 
scribe  the  articles  of  food,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  kind,  which  <1^' 
shall  be  provided  for  said  convicts.    He  shall  examine  daily  into  the  state 
of  the  penitentiary,  and  into  the  health,  condition  and  safe-keepine  of  the 
convicts,  and  shall  inquire  into  the  justice  of  any  complaints  made  by  con- 
victs relative  to  their  food,  clothing  or  treatment. 

Sec.  8877.  The  warden  shall  exercise  a  general  control  and  supervision    Same  subject, 
over  the  government,  discipline  and  police  regulations  of  the  pemtentiaiy, 
in  accordance  ivith  the  orders,  rules  and  r^ulations  adopted  by  the  inspect- 
ors for  the  government  of  said  penitentiary,  and  shall  see  that  all  such 
orders,  rules  and  regulations  are  duly  enforced.    *    *    * 

Note.— The  puniahments  used  are  handcuffing  to  i)OBt,  whipping,  and  confinement 
In  dark  cell. 

Sec.  8878.  The  warden    *    *    *    shaU  use  his  best  endeavors  to  the    Employment 
end  that  the  expenses  of  the  penitentiaiy  may  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  ^   ^^   ^    ' 
of  the  labor  ox  convicts,  when  employed  in  manufacturing  or  otherwise, 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  shall  act  under  the  direction  or  the  inspectors 
in  makinfi:  contracts  for  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts. 

Sec.  8§81.  The  warden    *    ♦    *    shall,   under  the  direction  of    the  J^7^"fLJS? 
inspectors,  purchase  such  raw  material  as  may  be  required  for  manufacture ^  ^^  ^^ 
by  convicts,  and  the  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  prison,  and  shall  have 
cnarge  of  all  articles  manufactured  for  the  State,  and  supplies  for  the 
prison,  and  shaU  sell  such  manufactured  articles  in  such  maimer  as  may  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  State,    *    *    * 

Sec.  8883.  The  warden  *  *  *  shall  furnish  to  each  convict  who  I>l«cl»arge. 
may  be  discharged  a  suitable  suit  of  clothes,  including  hat  and  shoes — such 
suit  of  clothes  to  be,  if  said  convict  be  discharged  between  the  first  day  of 
April  and  the  first  of  October,  of  the  value  of  eight  dollars;  and  if  such  con- 
vict shall  be  discharged  at  any  other  time,  of  the  value  of  twelve  dollars. 
And  each  convict  so  discharged  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  such  clothing, 
a' sufficient  sum  of  money  to  transport  him  to  the  county  from  whence  he 
was  sentenced. 

Sec.  8884.  The  warden  shall,  in  his  discretion,  advertise  for  bids  for  the    Contracts, 
unemployed  convict  labor,  under  sucii  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State.    Such  advertisement  shall  fully 
set  forth  the  terms,  and  as  near  as  may  be,  the  number  of  such  convicts 
to  be  employed,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  may  be  employed. 
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€tC. 


Tasking. 


He  majr  renew  any  contracts  for  labor  within  the  walls  whick  may  be 
already  in  existence,  without  advertising  the  same.  No  contracc  shall  be 
made  tor  a  longer  period  than  ten  years.  All  contracts  shall  be  approved 
by  the  board  3  inspectors:  ProviJedf  That  no  convict  shall  be  employed 
outside  the  prison  walls,  except  in  making  improvements  connictea  with 
the  penitentiary  or  other  State  improvements,  or  in  erecting  biildings  for 
the  State,  or  for  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  property  of  the  State, 
Prison  farms,  and  in  collecting  ana  providing  materials  tnerefor:  And  providtd  further , 
That  the  warden  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  the  labor  of  convicts,  not 
otherwise  employed,  on  the  penitentiary  farm,  in  improving  aiy  of  the 
public  grounds  nelonging  to  the  State,  or  in  any  quany  or  brickyard 
belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  the  State,  anywhere  within  '^he  State, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fuel,  water,  ice  or  other  necessar/*  supplies 
for  the  pemtentiary,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  State's  property  ai  Jefferson 
City  from  changes  or  washes  in  the  Missouri  River  or  otherwise,  oi  as  team- 
sters for  the  State;  and  contractors  ivithin  the  walls  shall  have  the  right  to 
employ  trusty  convicts  as  teamsters,  and  such  other  help  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  transporting  material,  supplies  and  manufactured  goo<b  to  and 
from  the  railroad  depots  and  the  levee:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  tkis  article 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  annul,  set  aside  or  in  any  manner  affect  any  con- 
tract heretofore  made  by  the  warden  and  inspectors  with  any  other  persons 
for  using  convict  labor  outside  of  the  prison  walls,  leaving  every  such  con- 
tract to  expire  by  its  own  terms,  except  that  aU  such  labor  as  is  now  under 
contract  shall  be  continued  only  at  such  place  or  places  where  it  is  now 
employed.  No  State  officer  or  person  connected  with  the  penitentitry  as  an 
officer  or  employee,  the  inspectors  included,shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  any  contract  for  convict  labor.  Any  violation  of  this  provision 
shall  be  deemed  a  felony,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  bj  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  yeans. 

Seg.  8886.  Ttie  warden  and  inspectors  may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient, 
in  making  contracts  for  convict  labor,  permit  each  convict  who  performs 
his  task  in  a  workmanlike  manner  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  labor  assigned 
him  for  each  day  as  a  day's  work,  suqh  amount  of  labor  to  be  determined 
by  the  contractor  and  warden,  and  which  shall  not  be  above  a  ressonable 
amount,  and  the  time  gained  after  the  performance  of  such  task  may  be 
employed  in  labor  for  such  contractor  at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  them,  but  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  amount  paid  to  the  State; 
and  if  on  any  account  any  convict  shall  be  unable  to  penorm  such  task  on 
any  other  day  or  days,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  any  overwork 
wmch  such  convict  may  have  performed  on  any  other  day.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  officer  in  immediate  charge  of  convicts  to  take  a  daily 
account  of  the  overwork  earnings  so  made,  and  return  the  same  as  money 
due  the  State  from  such  contractors,  and  an  accurate  account  of  all  sucn 
money,  by  whom  earned,  the  time  when,  the  amount,  and  to  whom  payable, 
in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  at  the  end  of  each 
month  cause  the  same  to  be  entered  m  a  pass  book  which  said  convict 
may  keep  for  that  purpose;  and  said  convict  may,  at  any  time,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  warden,  draw  the  amount  due  him  for  such  overwork, 
or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  purchase  of  any  books,  papers  or  magazines, 
which  books  or  papers  shall  be  purchased  by  the  warden  or  chaplain  at  the 
lowest  cash  price,  without  commission;  or  such  convict  may  remit  such 
funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  his  family  for  their  use;  but  for  any  other 
purpose  such  convict  is  prohibited  from  drawing  such  money  until  nis  dis- 
chaige.  The  inspectors  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  warden, 
at  the  end  of  eacn  month,  cause  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  convict 
engaged  in  doing  work  for  the  State,  and  who  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any 
inmiction  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  who  shall  not  have  lost  any  time 
during  the  preceding  month,  such  limited  amount  as,  in  their  judgment, 
will  encourage  a  more  cheerful  performance  of  work — such  sum  to  &  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  as  apply  to  overwork. 

Sec.  8898.  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  the  warden  to  hire  out  either  male  or 
female  convicts  as  domestic  servants  to  any  person  outside  of  the  prison 
walls,  or  to  permit  any  male  or  female  convict  to  be  used  as  a  domestic 
servant  without  reward:  Provided ^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  into  forbidding  th^  warden  and  deputy  warden  from  using  convicts 
as  servants  in  their  own  families. 


Ovenrork. 


Domestic  serv- 
ice. 
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Sbo.  8Q0O.  The  convicts  shall  be  clothed  in  the  uniform  prescribed  by  Clothing,  food/ 
the  inspectors,  and  shall  receive  the  allowance  of  food  prescribed  by  the^tc. 
rules,  and  no  other;  but  convicts  under  the  care  of  the  physician  shall  be 
allowed  such  diet  as  he  may  direct.  The  clothing  and  beddins  of  the  con- 
victs shaL^  be  of  coarse  material,  and  they  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  ^t  wholesome  food,  of  a  coarse  quality,  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  inspectors;  and  they  may  be  furnished  with  tobacco 
not  exceeding  one  pound  to  each  convict  per  month. 

Sec.  8906.  The  warden,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  inspectors,  shall  Chaplain, 
appoint  a  chaplain  for  the  penitentiary,  who  shall  hold  his  office  aurins 
the  pleasure  of  said  officers.  The  person  so  appointed  shall  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  his  educational  training,  general  fitness,  and  particular 
interest  in  the  moral  training  and  reformation  of  convicts.  He  shall  give 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  work,  *  *  *;  he  shall  teach  the 
voun^  and  illiterate  convicts  who  desire  instruction  in  the  elementary 
orancnes,  during  such  leisure  hours  of  such  convicts  as  may  be  designatea 
by  the  warden  and  inspectors;     *    ♦    * 

Sec.  8919  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  218,  Acts  of  1901).  Any  convict  who  Throe -fourths 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  penitentiaiy,  and  who  shall  serve  time, 
three-fourths  of  the  time  for  which  he  or  she  may  have  been  sentenced  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  without  having  any  infraction  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison  or  the  laws  of  the  same  recorded  against  such  convict,  he  or  she 
shall  be  discharged  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  convict  had  served  the  full 
time  for  which  sentenced,  and  in  such  case  no  pardon  from  the  governor 
shall  be  rec|uired ;  and  said  convict  at  the  time  of  nis  or  her  release  from  their 
first  term  in  the  penitentiary  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  money  men- 
tioned in  section  8883,  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1899,  the  sum  of  five 
dollars. 

NoTB.— This  is  in  lieu  of  other  forms  of  deduction  from  term  of  sentence. 

Sec.  8920.  Eight  hours  per  day  from  October  15th  to  April  15th,  and  ten     Hours  of  labor, 
hours  per  day  from  April  15th  to  October  15th,  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor  for  each  convict;  and  no  convict  shall  be  required  to  do  any  work  on 
the  Sabbath  dav,  excepting  necessary  labor  for  the  State. 

Sec.  8921.  No  inspector,  warden  or  other  officer  of  the  penitentiary  shall  Olfts. 
receive,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  from  any  of  the  convicts,  any  sum  of 
money,  emolument  or  reward,  or  any  article  of  value  as  a  gift,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  and  for  the  use 
of  the  State,  by  civil  action  or  by  indictment,  in  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

Acts  of  1903. 
Page  H- 

Section  1.  The  warden  of  the  penitentiary  is  hereby  empowered,  in  the    Twtne  plant, 
manner  approved  bv  the  board  or  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary  and  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  tnirty-five  thousand  dollars  ($35,000),  to  purcnase,  erect 
and  maintain  all  the  necessary  machinery  and  equipments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  twine  used  by  farmers  and  commonly  known  as  binding  twine. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  warden  is  hereby  empowered  to  provide  the  necessary    Building, 
building  for  said  machinery  and  equipments;  and  if  there  is  not  now  within 
the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  a  building  available  for  said  purpose,  then  by 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the  said  board  of  inspectors,  the  said  warden  is 
empowered  to  erect  a  brick  building  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  of 
proper  dimensions  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  herein  indicated  at  a  cost  not    ^^  ^^  convict 
to  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  and  in  so  doing  he  shall  make  labor, 
use  of  convict  labor  as  far  as  practicable. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  warden  is  hereby  invested  with  power  to  sell  the  said  Sale  of  twine, 
twine  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  cash,  free  on  bofixd  the  cars  at  Jefferson 
City,  and  at  a  price  per  pound  sufficient  only  to  indcnmify  the  State  against 
loss  in  the  manufacture  thereof  and  the  said  warden  is  hereby  further 
authorized  to  sell  the  said  twine  in  bulk  to  one  or  more  persons,  for  cash,  in 
each  county  in  the  State,  and  if  so,  he  shall  require  each  of  said  purchasers 
in  bulk  to  enter  into  a  written  or  printed  agreement  (the  form  of  which  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  said  board  of  inspectors)  that  he  will  resell  the  said 
twine  only  to  actual  consumers  and  who  want  the  same  for  their  own  use, 
and  that  ne  will  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  evade  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
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this  act;  and  such  purchaser  in  bulk  shall  further  agree  that  he  will  resell 
said  twine  to  actual  consumers  at  a  price  not  greater  than  one  cent  per 
pound  than  [sic]  he  paid  the  said  w^arden  therefor,  with  actual  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  penitentiary  to  his  place  of  business  added  t&ereto. 
Price.  Sec.  8.  The  selling  price  of  said  twine  shall  be  fixed  by  the  warden  by  and 

with  advice  and  approval  of  the  said  board  of  inspectors  each  year  as  near 
as  practicable,  and  not  later  than  March  the  first;  and  all  twins  on  hand 
unsold  on  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  vear  may  in  the  discretion  of 
the  said  warden  and  said  board  of  inspectors  be  kept  over  for  the  following 
season  or  sold  in  bulk  or  otherwise  to  any  one  who  wdl  pay  for  it  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  the  said  warden  and  said  board  of  inspectors,  but  only  on  the  con- 
ditions named  in  section  7  hereof. 

CXDUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Statutes — 1899. 

Convicts   may     Section  1791.  The  county  courts  of  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
be  employed.       shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  the  employment,  under  such  rules  and 

regulations  and  under  such  terms  as  they  may  prescribe,  of  all  peisons  con- 
victed of  misdemeanor  under  the  statutes  or  this  State,  and  who  may  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  who  may  be  committed  to 
the  county  jail  for  nonpayment  of  fine;  and  the  amount  so  received  for  the 
services  of  such  person  so  hired  shall  be  applied  upon  the  judgment  against 
him. 

Work  on  high-     Sec.  2384.  The  county  courts  in  this  State  are  hereby  authorized  and 
ways,  etc.  empowered  to  cause  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 

by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  for  crime,  the  punishment  of  which  is 
defined  by  law  to  be  a  fine,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment until  such  fine  be  paid,  to  be  put  to  work  and  perform  labor  on  the 
public  roads  and  highways,  turnpikes,  or  other  public  works  or  buildings  of 
said  county,  or  of  any  town  or  city  therein,  for  such  piuposes  as  they  may 
deem  necessary.    And  the  county  courts  are  authorized,  m  their  discretion, 

Stone  yard,  to  procure  a  lot  of  ground  by  purchase  or  renting,  at  such  place  and  of  such 
size  as  they  may  select,  and  may  authorize  the  sheriff  or  marshal  to  buy 
perch  rock  to  be  delivered  on  said  lot;  and  the  sheriff  or  marshal  shall  have 
power  and  is  hereby  required  to  have  or  cause  all  such  prisoners  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  county  court  to  work  out  the  full  number  of  days  for  which 
they  have  been  sentenced,  at  breaking  such  rock  or  at  working  upon  such 
public  roads  and  highways,  turnpikes  or  other  public  works  or  buildings  as 
may  have  been  designated,  and  if  the  punishment  is  by  fine  and  the  fine  and 

Allowances  ior^^'osta  be  not  paid,  then  for  every  dollar  of  said  judgment,  including  costs, 
labor.  the  prisoner  shall  work  one  day,  and  it  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  judg- 

ment and  sentence  of  the  court  that  such  prisoner  may  be  worked  as  herem 
provided:  Provided ,  He  be  not  required  to  work  over  twenty  days  for  the 
costs  assessed  against  him. 

Sale  of  Btone.  Sec.  2385.  The  sheriff  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  such  rock  as  he  has 
caused  to  be  broken,  by  the  perch,  at  a  price  set  by  the  county  court,  to  any 
incorporated  town  or  city;  or  by  order  of  the  county  court,  he  may  turn 
them  over  to  any  overseer  of  the  roads,  to  be  used  by  such  overseer  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  public  roads. 

Cities    and     Sec.  6167.  The  various  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  this  State,  whether 
towns.  organized  under  special  charter  or  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  are 

hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to,  by  ordmance,  cause  all  persons  who 
have  been  csonvicted  and  sentenced  by  the  mayor,  judge  of  the  police  court, 
or  other  court  having  jurisdiction,  for  violation  of  ordinance  of  such  city, 
town  or  village,,  whether  the  punishment  be  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by 
both,  to  be  put  to  work  and  perform  labor  on  the  public  streets,  highways 
and  alleys  or  other  public  works  or  buildings  of  such  city,  town  or  village, 
for  such  purposes  as  such  city,  town  or  village  may  deem  necessary.  Ana 
the  marshal,  constable,  street  commissioner,  or  other  proper  officer  of  such 
city,  town  or  village,  shall  have  power  and  be  authorized  and  required  to 
have  or  cause  all  such  prisoners  as  may  be  directed  by  the  mayor,  or  other 
chief  oflScer  of  such  city,  town  or  village,  to  work  out  tne  full  number  of  days 
for  which  they  may  have  been  sentenced,  at  breaking  rock,  or  at  working 
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upon  such  public  streets,  highways  or  alleys  or  other  public  works  or  build- 
ings of  such  city,  town  or  vUlage  as  may  have  been  designated.  And  if  the 
punishment  is  b^r  fine,  and  the  fine  be  not  paid,  then  for  every  dollar  of  such 
judgment  the  prisoner  shall  work  one  day.  And  it  shaU  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  that  such  prisoner  may  be 
worked  as  herein  provided. 

MONTANA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

CONSTTFUnON. 

ArttCie  18, 

SEcrnoN  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  warden  or  other  officer  of  any    Contract    sys- 
State  penitentiary  or  reformatory  institution  in  the  State  of  Montana,  or  *®™ '*''^^^**^* 
for  any  State  officer  to  let  by  contract  to  an^  person  or  peisons  or  corpo- 
ration the  labor  of  any  convict  confined  withm  said  institutions. 

Penal  Code — 1895. 

Section  2950.  The  board  of  State  prison  commissioners  consists  of  the    Control, 
governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general,  and  has  such  super- 
vision of  all  matters  connected  with  the  State  prison  as  is  provided  for  in 
this  title. 

Sec.  2951.  The  board  of  State  prison  commissioners  has  full  control  of  ^^_S*^®*  ®' 
the  State  prison  grounds,  buildings,  prison  labor  and  prison  property;  has 
power  to  purchase  or  cause  to  be  purchased,  all  neeaed  commissary  sup- 
phes,  all  raw  material  and  tools  necessary  for  any  manufacturing  purposes 
carried  on  at  said  prison;  and  to  sell  all  manufactured  articles,  and  collect 
the  money  for  the  same.  The  board  has  power  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  prison,  the  discipline 
of  the  convicts  and  the  conduct  and  compensation  of  the  guards  and 
assistants. 

Sec.  2960.  The  board  mav,  in  its  discretion,  cause  the  prisoners,  or  any  lianufactuxers. 
number  of  them,  to  be  employed  in  any  mechanical  pursuits,  and  at  hara 
labor,  and  furnish  any  convicts  thus  employed  with  any  material  that  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  and  stores  to  the  State  prison,  and  the  board  shall,  in  all  respects, 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  employment  of  the  convicts,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  employ  them  in  sucn  manner  as,  in  its  opinion,  will  best 
subserve  the  interest  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  But 
neither  the  board  nor  the  warden  must  let  by  contract  to  any  person  the 
labor  of  any  convict  in  the  prison. 

Sec.  2961.  If,  at  any  time,  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be    Public  works, 
to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  employ  any  portion  of  the  prisoners,  either 
within  or  without  the  walls  or  inclosures  or  the  State  prison,  either  in  im- 

erovement  of  the  public  grounds  or  buildings  or  otherwise  where  they  may 
e  profitably  employed,  it  has  power  to  so  employ  such  labor;  it  must,  in 
sucn  case,  direct  the  warden  accordingly  in  writing,  and  cause  a  record  of 
such  order  to  be  entered  at  length  on  the  records  of  the  board. 

Sec.  2969.  The  board  is  hereby  authorized  or  required  to  grant  to  any    Deductions 
convict  confined  in  the  State  prison,  who  shall  well  behave  himself  and  who  '">™  term, 
shall  {)erfonn  regular  labor  during  good  health,  either  within  or  without 
the  State  prison  inclosures,  a  credit  of  the  time  from  his  sentence  as  appears 
in  the  following  table,  for  respective  years  of  the  sentence,  and  pro  rata 
for  any  part  of  a  year  when  the  sentence  is  for  more  or  less  than  a  year: 
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Number  of  year 
of  flentenoe. 


Discharge. 


let  year. 
2d  year.. 
3d  year.. 
4th  year.. 
6th  year.. 
6th  year.. 
7th  year.. 
8th  year.. 
9th  year., 
10th  year 
11th  year 
12th  year 
13th  year, 
14th  year 
15th  year 
16th  year 
17th  year, 
18th  year. 
19th  year 
20th  year 
21 8t  year. 
22d  year. 
23d  year. 
24th  year 
25th  year, 


Qood  time 
granted. 


1  month . , 

2  months . 

3  months . 

4  months . 

5  months . 

6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months.. 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 
6  months . 


Total  good  time  made. 


1  month 

3  months 

6  months 

10  months 

1  year  and  3  months. . . 

1  year  and  9  months. . . 

2  years  and  3  months. . 

2  years  and  9  months. . 

3  years  and  3  months. . 

3  years  and  9  months. . 

4  years  and  3  months. . 

4  years  and  9  months. . 

5  years  and  3  months.. 

5  years  and  9  months. . 
0  years  and  3  months. . 

6  years  and  9  months. . 

7  years  and  3  months. . 

7  years  and  9  months. . 

8  years  and  3  months. . 

8  years  and  9  months. . 

9  years  and  3  months. . 
0  years  and  9  month?. . 

10  years  and  3  months. 

10  years  and  9  months. 

11  years  and  3  months. 


Time  to  be  served  if  fall 
time  is  made. 


11  months. 

1  year  and  9  months. 

2  years  and  6  months. 

3  years  and  2  months. 

3  years  and  9  months. 

4  years  and  3  montlM. 

4  years  and  9  montha 
6  years  and  3  montha 

5  years  and  9  montha 

6  years  and  3  months. 

6  years  and  9  montha 

7  years  and  3  montha 

7  years  and  9  montha 

8  years  and  3  montha 

8  years  and  9  montha 

9  years  and  3  months. 

9  years  and  9  montha 

10  years  and  3  months. 

10  years  and  0  months. 

11  years  and  3  montha 

11  years  and  9  months. 

12  years  and  3  montha 

12  years  and  9  months. 

13  years  and  3  months. 
13  years  and  9  montha 


Sec.  2971.  Whenever  any  convict  is  discharged  from  imprisonment,  the 
warden  must  provide  him  with  proper  and  sumcient  clothing,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  and  must  pay  him  in  addition  five  dollars  in 
money. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Penal  Code — 1896. 

I«abor  may  be     SECTION  3038.  Persons  confined  in  the  county  jail  under  a  judgment  of 
required.  imprisonment  rendered  in  a  criminal  action  or  proceeding,  may  be  required 

by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  works 

or  ways  in  the  county. 
Rules.  Sec.  3039.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  making  such  order  may 

prescribe  and  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  labor  is  to 

oe  performed. 


STATE  CONVICTS. 
Compiled  Laws — 1901. 


ors. 


Board.  Section  S038.  The  board  created  by  section  19  of  article  5  of  the  con- 

stitution of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  public 
lands  and  buildinss,  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney-general 
of  the  State,  shall  nereafter  be  known  in  law  as  the  "Board  of  Public  Lands 
and  Buildings  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,"    *    ♦    * 

Prison  inspect-  Sec.  5150.  The  board  of  public  lands  and  buildings  are  by  virtue  of  their 
offices  hereby  made  prison  inspectors  and  the  members  thereof  are  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  penitentiary. 

Powers.  Sec.  5153.  The  boara  of  inspectors  may  establish  rules  and  regulations 

when  approved  by  the  governor,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  penitentiary  and  for 
securing  economy,  discipline  and  efficiency  and  the  proper  employment  of 
the  labor  of  the  convicts,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  likewise  the 
amount  of  salaries  and  wages  to  be  paid  all  officers  and  employees  of  said 
penitentiary  where  not  otherwise  provided  by  statute. 

Note.— The  punishments  used  are  the  dark  cell  and  a  bread-and-water  diet. 

Duty ol warden.  Sec.  5164.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  the  prison  inspectors,  to  provide  labor  for  the  prisoners  and 
keep  them  in  industrial  employment,  so  far  as  possible  and  for  the  greatest 
practical  profit  to  the  State  and  the  general  welfare  and  health  of  uie  pri»- 
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oners.  The  warden  may  manufacture  articles  for  use  in  the  prison  and  all 
other  State  Institutions,  or  let  the  service  of  prisoners  for  such  purpose,  and 
whenever  there  shall  be  any  surplus  of  prison  labor  which  can  not  be  so 
utilized  to  advantage  or  profit,  the  warden  may  let  out  the  service  of  such 
unemployed  or  idle  prisoners  for  a  term  of  years,  not  exceeding  three  years 
at  any  one  time  or  for  any  one  contract;  and  he  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  for  such  services  and  collecting  all  other  debts  due  to  the 
State  under  his  administration.  When  the  service  of  convicts  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  is  let  out  to  contract,  the  warden  shall  be  at  all  times 
charged  with  the  custody,  discipline,  control  and  safe-keeping  of  such  pris- 
oners and  provide  them  with  board  and  clothing.  As  rapidly  as  it  may 
profitably  be  done,  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  on  its  own  account  to  the  end  that  the  State  may  eventually 
provide  means  for  the  employment  of  all  prisoners  without  the  mtervention 
of  contractors;  and  the  warden  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
the  State  prison  as  nearly  self-sustainins  as  possible  and  of  promoting,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  welfare  of  the  convicts. 

Sec.  5166.  No  officer  of  the  penitentiary  shall  employ  the  convicts  on  a    interest  In  con< 
work  in  which  he  or  an^  other  officer  has  a  personal  interest,  nor  be  connected ,  tracts . 
nor  have  any  interest  m  the  business  or  snops  belonging  to  the  penitentiary. 

Sec.  5176.  When  any  convict  is  discharged  from  prison,  the  warden  i^all  Discharge, 
furnish  such  convict  with  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  (u  he  is  not  already  pro- 
vided for)  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  shall  pay  such  convict  from  any 
funds  belonging  to  the  penitentiary,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars;  and 
shall  deliver  to  said  convict  any  property  received  from  him  which  has  not 
been  disposed  of  according  to  law.  The  warden  shall  furnish,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  a  Bible  to  each  convict  who  can  read. 

Seo.  5178.  The  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  convicts  shall  be  of  coarse    Clothing,  food, 
material,  and  they  shall  be  supplied  with  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  and  ®^' 
substantial  and  wholesome  food. 

Sec.  7299.  Every  convict  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  Deductions 
Nebraska  penitentiary,  and  who  shall  have  no  infraction  of  the  rules  or  regu-  ''°™  term, 
lations  of  the  penitentiary  or  laws  of  the  State  recorded  against  him,  and 
who  performs  m  a  faithful  manner  the  duties  assigned  to  him  in  an  orderly 
and  peaceable  manner,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  diminution  of  time  from  his 
sentence  as  appears  in  the  following  section,  and  pro  rata  for  any  part  of  a 
year  where  the  sentence  is  for  more  or  less  than  a  year.  Of  two  months  on 
the  first  year;  of  two  months  on  the  second  year;  and  throe  months  on  the 
third  year;  of  four  months  on  the  fourth  year,  and  the  like  diminution  of 
time  for  each  succeeding  year  of  time  of  their  sentence.  • 

Sec.  7305.  The  governor  shall  have  power  in  the  case  of  any  prisoner,  Paroto. 
who  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  imprisoned  in  the  State  penitentiary  under 
a  sentence  other  than  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  who  may  have 
served  the  minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
convicted  (and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  felony  and  served 
a  term  in  any  penal  institution  within  the  United  States  of  America),  and 
in  the  case  of  any  prisoner  who  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be  imprisoned  under 
a  sentence  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  and  who  has  now,  or 
hereafter  shall  have  served  twenty-five  full  years,  to  allow  any  such  pris- 
oner to  go  upon  parole,  outside  of  the  inclosure  of  said  penitentiary,  to 
remain  while  on  parole,  within  the  State  under  the  control  and  in  the  legal 
custody  of  the  governor,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within 
the  inclosure  of  said  institution ;    *    ♦    * 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Compiled  Statutes — 1901. 

Section  979.  Whenever  the  defendant  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  Violations  of 
the  violation  of  a  city  ordinance,  he  shall  be  put  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  ^**y  ordinance, 
the  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  marshal,  for  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  when  committed  for  the  nonpayment  of  a  fine  or  costs  for  the 
violation  of  any  ordinance,  he  shall  also  be  put  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city,  and  shall  be  credited  on  such  fine  ana  costs  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day  for  each  day  he  shall  work. 

Seo.  7260.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  county  commissioners  of  any     Place  of  labor, 
county  in  this  State  to  employ  in  a  profitable  manner  all  persons  who  have 
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heretofore  been,  or  ma^  hereafter  be  aentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the  jail  of 
the  county,  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  power  to 
designate  the  place  where  the  parsons  so  sentenced  shall  work,  and  to  make 
all  proper  and  needful  regulations^and  provisions  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  such  convicts,  and  for  their  sue  custody  during  such  employment. 
The  county  jail  is  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  any  stone  quarry,  road,  or 
other  place  that  shall  be  designated  by  the  county  commissionerB  for  the 
employment  of  such  convicts. 

NEVADA. 

STATE  <X)NVICTa 

CONSTITUTIOK. 

ArUde  5, 

Secttioiv^.  The  gOTemor,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  State  prison  conmiiasioners,  which  board  shall 
have  such  supervision  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  State  prison  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.    *    *    * 

OoMPiLBD  Laws — 1899. 


Other  employ 
ment. 


^^wera    of     Sbchon  1420.  The  board  of  State  prison  commissioners,  as  named  in 
^^  section  twenty-one  of  article  five  of  the  constitution,  shall  have  such  super- 

vision of  all  matters  connected  with  the  State  prison  as  is  provided  for  as 
follows:  Thev  shall  have  full  control  of  all  the  State  prison  grounds,  build- 
ings, prison  labor,  and  prison  property;  shall  purchase,  or  cause  to  be  pui^ 
chased,  all  needed  commissary  supplies,  all  raw  material  and  tools  neces- 
sary for  any  manufacturing  purposes  carried  on  at  said  prison;  shall  sell  all 
manufactured  articles  and  stone,  and  collect  the  mone^r  for  the  same; 
shall  rent  or  hire  out  anv  or  all  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  collect 
the  money  therefor,  and  shall  regulate  the  number  of  officers  and  employees, 
and  fix  the  salaries  thereof. 
Manufactures.  Sec.  1428.  The  board  of  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause 
the  prisoners,  or  any  number  of  them,  to  be  employed  in  any  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  at  hard  labor,  and  furnish  such  convicts  thus  employed 
with  any  material  that  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  stores  to  the  State  prison,  and 
they  shall,  in  all  respects,  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  employment 
of  the  convicts,  and  may  from  time  to  time  employ  them  in  such  manner 
as,  in  their  opinion,  will  best  subserve  the  interest  of  the  State  and  welfare 
of  the  prisoners. 

Seo.  1429.  If,  at  any  time,  the  board  of  commissioners  be  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  emplov  any  portion  of  the 
prisoners,  either  within  or  without  the  walls  or  mclosures  of  the  State 

E risen,  either  in  improvement  of  the  public  pounds  or  buildings,  or  for 
ire  upon  any  private  work  or  employment,  where  thej  may  be  profitably 
employed,  they  shall  have  power  to  so  employ  or  hire  such  labor;  they 
shall,  m  such  case,  direct  the  warden  accordingly  in  writing,  and  cause  a 
record  of  such  order  to  be  entered  at  len^h  on  the  records  of  the  board. 
All  such  employment  outside  of  the  prison  walls  or  inclosures  shall  be 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  prison. 

Sec.  1438.  *  *  *  No  barbarous  punishments,  by  whipping,  show- 
ering, or  otherwise,  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  board  of  commissioners; 
nor  shall  convicts,  as  punishment,  be  deprived  of  regular  rations  of  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  work  the  usual  number  of  hours  per 
day. 

Note.— Solitary  confinement  and  a  bread-and-water  diet  are  the  puniahmenta  used. 

Hours  of  labor.  Sec.  1440.  The  board  of  commissioners  shall  reouire  of  every  able- 
bodied  convict  in  said  prison  as  many  hours  of  faithful  labor  in  each  and 
every  day  during  his  term  of  imprisonment  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  and  every  convict  faitnfully  performing 
such  labor  and  being  in  all  respects  obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  prison,  or  if  unable  to  work,  yet  faithful  and  obedient,  shall  be  allowed 
from  his  term,  instead  and  in  lieu  of  the  commutation  heretofore  allowed 


Punishment. 


etc. 
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by  law,  a  deductioa  of  two  months  in  each  of  the  first  two  yearB,  three    Deductions 
months  in  each  of  the  next  two  years,  and  four  months  in  each  of  the  re-  ^^™  term, 
maining  years  of  said  term;    *    *    * 

Sec.  1448.  Whenever  any  prisoner  shall  be  discharged  from  the  State    Discharge, 
prison  of  this  State,  either  by  expiration  of  his  term  of  sentence,  or  by  par- 
don, the  warden  shall  furnish  him  twenty-five  dollars  in  coin,  the  same  to 
be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  State  prison  fund,  the  same  as  any  other 
claim  against  said  fund. 

Acts  of  1887. 

CliapUr  91, 

Section  1.  The  prisoners  employed  in  said  shop  [boot  and  shoe  shop  of  Boots  and 
the  Nevada  State  prison]  shall  make  all  the  boots  and  shoes  required  to  be  shoes, 
used  by  the  prisoners  in  the  State  prison,  and  the  managers  of  other  State 
institutions  shall  be  supplied  with  boots  and  shoes  from  said-shop  for  the 
use  of  such  wards  of  the  State  as  they  may  have  under  their  charge,  at 
prices  not  to  exceed  the  rates  now  charged  by  the  warden  of  the  State 
prison  for  such  ^oods.  The  surplus  product  of  said  shop,  if  any.  may  be 
offered  for  sale  m  the  open  market  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  warden: 
Provided,  Said  prices  shall  qever  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  material: 
And  provided  further ,  That  no  such  manufactured  goods  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  open  market  except  by  wholesale  in  full  cases  and  unbroken  packages 
of  not  less  than  one  dozen  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  each.  No  such  goods 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  warden,  the  deputy  warden,  or  by  any  other 
person,  in  any  way,  to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  the  same  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.    *    «    « 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Compiled  Laws — 1899. 

Section  2265.  Every  sheriff  may  hire  out,  or  put  to  labor,  any  person  or    Hiring, 
persons  in  his  custody  who  shall  be  convicted  of  the  following  crimes:  Petit 
larceny,  grand  larceny,  burglary,  assault  and  battery  with  intent,  to  commit 
murder,  bribery,  perjury,  and  fraud,  taking  all  necessary  means  to  secure 
their  safe-keeping,    *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  2270.  Every  person  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  and  imprisoned  in  the    Labor  on  pub- 
county  jail,  may  oe  required,  by  a  special  or  general  order  oi  the  board  of  ^J^yJ''^^'^*    ^^^ 
commissioners  of  the  county  inwhicn  said  person  was  convicted,  to  perform 
labor  on  the  public  works  or  ways  in  the  county. 

Sec.  2272.  All  prisoners  sentenced  by  the  judge  of  any  district  court,  or    Labor     re- 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  justice's  court,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  quired, 
imprisonment  in  any  county,  city,  or  town  jail  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
also  sentenced  to  laix>r  during  such  term,  unless  the  judge  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  sentencing  said  prisoner,  for  good  cause  orders  otherwise. 

Sec.  2273.  The  sheriff  of  each  and  every  county  in  this  State  shall  have  Control, 
charge  and  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to  his  care  and  keeping,  in 
their  respective  county  jails,  and  the  chiefs  of  police  and  town  marshals  in 
the  several  cities  and  towns  throughout  this  State  shall  have  chai^  and  con- 
trol over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  respective  city  and  town  jails;  and 
the  said  shcnff ,  chiefs  of  police,  and  town  marshals,  and  each  of  them ,  shall  see 
that  the  prisoners  under  their  care  are  at  all  times  kept  at  labor  on  the  public 
works  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  at  least  six  hours  a  day  Hours  of  labor, 
during  six  days  ot  the  week,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  when  so  rc<}uired 
by  either  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  their  respective  counties,  or 
by  the  mayor  and  board  of  alderman  of  their  respective  cities,  or  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  their  respective  towns.  By  the  public  works,  as  used 
in  this  act,  is  understood  the  construction ,  or  repair,  or  cleaning  of  any  streets, 
road,  sidewalks,  public  square,  park,  building,  cutting  away  hills,  grading, 
putting  in  sewers,  or  other  work  whatever,  which  is  or  may  be  authorized  to 
DC  done  by  and  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  said  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  and 
the  expense  of  which  is  not  to  be  borne  exclusively  by  individuals  or  prop- 
erty particularly  benefited  thereby. 

Sec.  2276.  For  each  month  in  which  the  prisoner  appeara,  by  the  record    Deductions 
provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  to  have  been  obedient,  orderly  and  'rom  term, 
faithful,  five  days  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  having  power  in  the 
premises,  be  deducted  from  his  term  of  sentence. 
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Vagrants.  Sbo.  4862.  All  male  persons  haying  the  phjrsieal  ability  to  work,  con- 

victed of  vagrancy  and  imprisoned  on  judgment  therefor,  may  be  recjuired 
to  perform  labor  on  the  public  works,  buildings,  grounds,  or  ways  in  the 
county,  and  the  sheriff  or  other  person  or  persons  having  them  m  charge 
while  performing  such  labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  employ  any  usual,  rear 
sonable,  humane,  and  sufficient  means  to  guard  against  and  prevent  such 
prisoner  escaping  from  custody  while  being  so  employed. 

Credit  on  term.  Sbo.  4863.  For  each  and  every  day's  work  willingly  and  faithfully  per- 
formed by  such  vagrant,  he  shall  receive  credit  for  two  days'  time,  which 
shall  be  by  tibe  sheriff  applied  upon  and  deducted  from  his  term  of  impris- 
onment. 

PunlBhment.  Seo.  4864.  If  any  imprisoned  vagrant  convicted  under  this  act,  having 
the  physical  ability  to  work,  refuse  to  work  when  required  so  to  do,  as  herein 
provided,  he  may,  as  a  punishment,  be  forced  to  wow  by  being  compeUed  to 
"pack  sand,"  or  carry  other  material  and  weight  from  place  to  place,  or  to 

Eerform  other  labor  not  unreasonable,  inhumane,  or  too  burdensome,  until 
e  declares  himself  willing  to  work,  and  does  work  as  re<quircd;  or  in  lieu 
thereof  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff,  be  confined  in  a  cell  of  the  jail 
and  fed  upon  no  otHer  food  except  bread  and  water,  until  he  declares  himself 
ready  to  work,  as  required  horem;  but  both  methods  of  punishment  herein 
prescribed  shall  in  no  instance  be  inflicted  at  the  same  time.  In  either  case 
of  punishment  the  prisoner  shall  have  no  credit  given  him  upon  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  for  such  forced  labor  or  solitary  confinement. 

Sec.  4865.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  during  fair  and  reasonable 
weather,  when  the  same  can  be  <ione  without  extra  expense  to  the  county,  to 
procure  employment  for  and  set  at  work  such  convicted  vagrants,  who  are 
serving  out  their  term  of  imprisonment;  and  to  this  end,  upon  application 
of  any  road  supervisor,  superintendent,  foreman,  or  other  overseer  or  cus- 
todian of  any  public  works,  buildings,  or  grounds,  he  may  deliver  into  the 
custody  and  charge  of  such  person  making  the  application,  such  prisoners, 
to  do  labor  as  herein  required,  who,  after  working  hours  of  the  day,  or  after 
suspension  of  labor  from  any  cause,  shall  be  returned  into  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  for  safe-keeping  until  again  required  for  labor. 

K£W  HAMPSHTBE. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Public  Statutes — 1891. 


Employment. 


Prison. 


Control. 


Powers  of  gov- 
ernor. 


Chapter  285, 

Section  1.  The  State  prison  at  Concord  shall  be  the  general  penitentiary 
of  the  State,  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals  sentenced  to 
confinement  at  hard  labor  or  to  solitary  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  and  general  management  of 
a  warden,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the 
council,    *    *    * 

Sec.  5.  The  governor,  with  advice  of  the  council,  shall  have  power: 

ITI.  To  establish  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  prison. 

V.  To  provide  for  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  prison  or  not 
necessary  for  the  use  thereof. 

VI.  To  make  contracts,  if  expedient,  for  the  support  and  employment  of 
the  prisoners  or  any  portion  of  them. 

♦  ♦«**** 

1> eductions     Sec.  14.  The  warden  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  conduct  of  each 
from  term.  convict;  and  for  every  month  that  a  convict  appears  by  the  record  to  have 

faithfully  observed  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison,  the  warden 
shall  recommend  to  the  executive  a  deduction  from  the  term  of  his  sentence, 
according  to  the  following  scale:  One  day  for  every  month's  good  conduct, 
if  he  is  under  sentence  for  two  jears  or  less;  two  days,  if  under  sentence  for 
more  than  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years;  three  days,  if  for  four  years; 
four  days,  if  for  five  years;  five  days,  if  for  more  than  five  and  not  exceeding 
seven  years;  six  days,  if  for  more  than  seven  and  less  than  ten  years;  seven 
days,  if  for  ten  and  less  than  fifteen  years;  eight  days,  if  for  fifteen  and  loss 
than  twenty  years;  and  ten  days,  if  for  any  other  term  except  for  life;  *  *  * 
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Seo.  17.  The  warden  may  furnish,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  each    DlBchaige. 
convict  discharged  from  the  prison,  a  suit  of  clothes,  decent  and  suitable 
foi'  the  season  in  which  he  is  dischai^ged,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceed* 
ing  three  dollars. 

Acts  of  1901. 
Chapter  58. 

SscmoN  1.  When  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  otherwise  ^^9T°^  °'  '^" 
than  for  life,  or  as  an  habitual  criminal,  the  court  imposing  the  sentence  ^^°^' 
shall  not  fix  the  term  of  imprisonment,  but  shall  establish  a  maximum 
and  minimum  term  for  which  said  convict  may  be  held  in  said  prison. 
The  mATJmum  term  shall  not  be  longer  than  the  longest  term  fixed  oy  law 
for  the  punishment  of  the  offense  of  which  he  is  convicted,  and  the  mini- 
mum term  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  sentence  now  provided  by 
law.  • 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  67,  Acts  of  1905).  Any  convict,  sentenced  Parole 
as  aforesaid,  whose  record  of  conduct  shows  that  he  has  faithfully  observed 
all  the  rules  of  said  prison,  and  has  not  been  subjected  to  punishmenti 
shall  be  entitled  to  release  from  said  prison  upon  the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum term  of  his  sentence,  and  he  shall  then  be  given  a  permit  to  be  ab 
liberty  therefrom  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  maximum  term  of 
his  sentence.  Said  permit  shall  be  issued  by  the  governor  and  council 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  establish.  Any  convict 
wnose  record  of  conduct  shows  that  he  has  violated  the  rules  of  said  prison 
may  be  given  a  like  permit  at  such  time  as  the  said  governor  and  council . 
shall  determine  after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  of  his  sentence,  i 

NoTK.— Paroled  convicts  mast  not  lead  an  Idle  or  disaolate  life,  must  not  violate 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  matt  report  quarterly  to  the  wardeii  by  letter  or  in 
person. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

PuBuo  Statutes — 1891. 

Chapter  282, 

Sbotion  4.  Every  jailer  shall  provide  each  prisoner  in  his  custody  with    Food,  clothing 
necessary    sustenance,    clothing,    bedding,    fuel,    and    medical    attend-®^* 
ance,    ♦    *    * 

Sbo.  14.  The  sheriff  of  any  county  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  county    Convlcto   may 
commissioners,  employ  and  set  to  laoor  any  prisoner  confined  in  the  county  be  employed, 
jail,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  his  safe-keeping,  if  the  labor 
can  be  prosecuted  without  expense  to  the  county. 

Seo.  17.  All    *    *    *    prisoners  [held  under  sentence]  shall  be  entitled    Discharge, 
to  receive  upon  their  discharge  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
their  labor;  but  no  person  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  provisions  who, 
while  confined  as  a  prisoner,  shall  not  have  been  of  good  behavior. 

Sbo.  18.  The  sheriff  or  jailer  shall  keep  a  correct  and  itemized  account    Aooounta  to  be 
with  each  prisoner  so  emploved,  showing  his  earnings  and  the  chaises  and  ^^P^* 
expenses  made  and  incurred  on  his  account,  and  shall  retain  his  earnings 
until  the  prisoner  is  dischai^d  from  jail,  when  the  sheriff  or  jailer  shall 
pay  him  the  amount  due  him,  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  and  take  his 
receipt  therefor. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

General  Statutes — 1895. 

Page  3147. 

Section  4.  ♦    ♦    *    The  said  inspectors  [see  section  36  below]    *    *    *    Powers  of  in- 
shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  general  govern-  ■P®*^*^^"- 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  State  prison  and  matters  relating  thereto,  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  sep- 
arate confinement,  the  laws  of  this  State  and  the  independent  powers  spe- 
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cially  given  to  their  officers  •  *  *  *  they  shall  have  power  to  make  gen- 
eral r^ulations  to  govern  the  supervisor  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies,  and  articles  necessary  for  the  prison,  the  employment  and  hiring 
out  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  and  tne  sale  of  articles  nuinufactured  or 
prepared  therein ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  proper,  at  any  time  and  by 
special  resolution,  require  that  all  or  any  of  sucn  purchases,  hirings,  or 
sales  shall  be  maae  by  contract,  awarded  after  advertisement,  to  the  best 
bidders,  *  *  *»  they  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  super- 
visor, to  close  up  as  thev  think  proper,  aU  contracts  in  relation  to  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners,  which  have  now  expired  by  their  own  limitation  or  by  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  thereto,  ano  which  still  remain  unsettled,  and  to 
settle  and  determine  the  same  and  all  work  thereunder;  *    *    * 

Note.— Confining  convicts  in  dungeons,  and  maldng  them  stand  in  center  of  octar 
gon  without  food  or  water  are  punishments  used. 

Sec.  7.  The  governor  of  this  State  shall  be  authorized  to  employ  a  suita- 
ble person  as  a  teacher  and  moral  instructor  to  the  convicts  in  said  prison, 
who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,    *    *    * 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  the  State  prison  to  assign 
to  the  clerk,  or  some  other  officers  thereof,  the  keeping  of  a  correct,  impar- 
tial daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner  and  of  his  labor,  whether 
satisfactory  or  otherwise;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  see  that 
the  said  record  is  re^larly  made  and  preserved  under  his  care,  and  to  lay 
the  same  before  the  mspectors  as  often  as  they  may  require. 

Sec.  10.  When  the  inspectors  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  said  record  is 
properly  kept,  they  shall  direct  the  keeper,  for  every  month  of  faithful 
performance  of  assigned  labor  by  any  convict  in  the  State  prison,  to  remit 
to  him  two  days  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced;  for  every  month 
of  continuous  orderly  deportment  two  days,  and  for  every  month  of  mani- 
fest effort  at  intellectual  improvement  and  self-control,  to  be  certified  by 
the  moral  instructor,  one  day;  *  *  * 
Additional  de-  Sec.  11.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  keeper  and  moral  instructor,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspectors  to  remit  an  additional  day  per  month  to 
every  convict  who  for  twelve  months  preceding  shall  have  merited  the 
same  by  his  continuous  good  conduct  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
and  for  each  succeeding  year  of  uninterruptea  good  conduct,  progressively 
to  increase  the  remission  one  day  per  month  for  that  year. 
b6  Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  contractor  carrying  on  in  the  State 
prison  any  manufacturing  business  in  which  the  labor  or  skill  of  the  pris- 
oners is  employed  whether  under  contract  or  otherwise,  and  of  the  manager 
or  superintendent  in  chaise  for  such  contractor  to  cause  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  made  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  said  prison  and  which 
are  intended  for  sale,  to  be  stamped  in  a  legible  and  conspicuous  manner 
with  the  words  ''Manufactured  in  the  New  Jersey  State  prison:*'  Provided, 
That  whenever  from  the  nature  of  any  of  the  articles  made  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  said  prison  it  shall  be  impracticable  to  stamp  each  article,  or 
if  any  articles  shall  be  manufactured  which  are  usually  put  up  in  packages, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  put  a  stamp,  label  or  tae 
upon  such  packages,  showing  where  such  articles  were  made:  Provided, 
Tnat  said  tag,  stamp  or  label  shall  be  put  on  said  package  in  a  good,  lasting 
and  permanent  manner,  and  it  shall  oe  the  duty  of  the  principal  keeper, 
supervisor  and  board  of  inspectors  to  insert  in  every  contract  for  convict 
labor  hereafter  made  on  behalf  of  the  State  such  terms,  covenants  and 
provisions  as  will  bind  the  contractor  io  comply  with  the  reouirements  of 
this  act;  any  contractor,  manager  or  supenntendent  who  snail  willfully 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  28.  The  governor  of  the  State,  immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  the  office  hereby  created  shall  become 
vacant,  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
a  competent  and  suitable  person  to  be  supervisor  of  the  State  prison,  who 
shall  be  commissioned  as  such  by  the  governor,     *    *    * 

Sec.  36.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  and  every 
five  years  thereafter,  six  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  the  State  prison,  ♦    ♦  * 

Sec.  50.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  principal  keeper,  supervisor  and 
board  of  inspectors  of  the  State  prison  of  tnis  State,  in  anywise  to  contract 
for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  said  prison  or  for  any  portion 
thereof. 
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Sec.  51.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  keeper,  warden,  superintendent  or    Same  subject, 
other  official,  or  member  of  any  governing  body  or  board  of  any  prison, 
penitentiary,  jail  or  public  reformatory  institution  located  within  this  State, 
m  anjwise  to  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  any  such  prison,  pen- 
itentiary, jail  or  public  reformatory  institution. 

Sbo.  54.  The  prisoners  or  persons  confined  or  kept  in  any  prison,  peniten-  Systems  of  em- 
tiary,  jail  or  public  reformatory  institution  located  within  tnis  State,  shall,  ployment. 
so  far  as  practicable  in  the  judgment  of  the  managers  of  such  prison,  pen- 
itentiary, jail  or  public  reformatory  institution,  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture or  at  work  upon  goods  used  in  such  institutions  as  are  under  State 
control,  and  all  prisoners  or  persons  not  employed  for  said  purpose  shall 
be  employed  on  what  is  commonly  knovm  as  the  "piece-pnce  plan,"  as 
the  managing  authorities  of  such  pnson,  penitentiary,  jaU  or  public  reform- 
atory institution  may  be  able  to  arrange  lor  with  parties  desiring  such  labor, 
or  tney  shall  be  employed  under  what  is  known  as  the  ''public  account 
system;"    ♦    *    * 

Sec.  56.  The  authorities  of  any  prison,  penitentiary,  jail  or  public  Disposition  of 
reformatory  institution,  before  they  shall  make  any  agreement  witn  any  goods, 
party  or  parties  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  or  persons  in  their  charge 
under  the  "  piece-price  system,"  or  before  they  shall  dispose  of  any  goods 
made  in  their  institution  under  the  **  public  account  system,"  shall  i^ver- 
tise  in  not  less  than  four  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  State  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  once  a  week,  calling' for  public  bids,  so  that  there 
snail  be  a  proper  and  just  competition  either  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners 
or  persons  confined  in  such  institutions  or  for  the  sale  of  goods;  this  adver- 
tising may  be  done  before  or  after  the  goods  are  completed,  and  every  effort 
shall  be  made  to  obtain  current  market  prices  for  the  same. 

Sec.  57.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  in  any  way  County  ooiw 
abridge  the  powers  of  any  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  in  any  county  in^i<^^- 
this  State,  to  employ  any  persons  confined  in  any  penitentiary  or  jail  in 
said  county  in  any  other  capacity  they  may  deem  wise,  except  under  the 
"contract  system"  now  in  use  in  the  state  prison,  and  the  authorities  of 
any  reformatory  institution  are  also  authorized  to  apprentice  any  of  the 
minors  in  their  institution. 

Sec.  58.  Any  party  or  parties  who  may  employ  any  portion  of  the  pris-  InstnictoiB. 
oners  or  persons  within  toe  limit  prescribed  oy  law,  shall  have  power  to 
place  one  or  more  instructors,  if  necessary,  in  any  prison,  penitentiary,  jail 
or  public  reformatory  institution  of  the  State,  where  their  work  is  being 
done,  the  expenses  or  salary  of  said  instructor  or  instructors  to  be  paid  by 
the  party  or  parties  so  employing  them,  or,  if  the  work  is  done  under  the 
**  puolic  account  system,"  such  instructor  or  instructors  shall  be  paid  by 
the  State;  such  instructors  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  discipline 
or  management  of  the  prisoners,  and  shall  be,  while  so  employed  in  the 
prison,  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  its  officers  for  its 
government. 

Acts  op  1898. 


Chapter  2S7. 

Section  171.  The  principal  keeper  and  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  prison  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  imprisoned 
under  a  sentence  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  man- 
slaughter, sodomy,  rape,  arson,  burglary  or  robbery,  who  may  have  served 
with  commutation  time  allowed  one-half  of  his  sentence  for  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  may  be  allowed  to  zo  on 
parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  inclosures,  but  to  remain,  while  on 
parole,  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  principal  keeper  and  board  and  subject 
at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  incloeure  of  said  institution ;   *   i   * 

Note.— Paroles  are  not  granted  to  convicts  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  State  for 
three  years  last  prior  to  conviction.  Quarterly  reports  are  required  of  paroled 
convicts. 


Parole. 
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Section  2.  Its  [the  New  Jersey  reformatory's]  general  management  or 
control  shall  be  in  a  board  of  mne,  composed  of  the  governor  and  eight 
other  citizens  of  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;    *    *    * 

Seo.  3.  They  may  establish  a  system  of  government  for  the  reformatory, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  thereof  and 
for  the  care,  support  and  discipline  and  detention  and  discharge  of  the 
prisoners;  they  may  us<|  any  method  of  education  and  employment  which, 
m  their  judgment,  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  the  prisoners  and  secure 
their  reformation;    *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  4.  *  *  *  The  superintendent  shall  sell  and  dispose  of  all  articles 
manufactured  or  prepared  by  the  prisoners  whose  labor  is  not  hired  out 
and  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  and  paid  on  the  contracts  for  the  labor  of 
the  prisoners  and  for  articles  sold  and  work  done;    *    *    * 

Sec.  5.  The  superintendent  shall  not,  however,  contract  or  hire  out  the 
labor  of  more  than  one  hundred  in  number  at  any  one  time  in  the  prose- 
cution or  conduct  of  any  special  branch  of  industry,  trade  or  business; 
the  goods  or  wares  manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  shall  be  marked, 
stamped  and  tagged  with  the  words  ''Manufactured  in  the  New  Jersey 
reformatoiy"  *  *  *  .  jf  i\^q  labor  of  the  inmates  shall  be  hired  out 
the  system  of  labor  adopted  shall  be  known  as  the  "piece-price  plan''  or 
"  public  account  s^rstem,"  *  *  *  or  partly  one  system  and  partly  the 
ouier,  as  the  superintendent  and  commissioners  may  deem  best;  purchases 
of  materials  and  supplies  costing  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
made  by  contract  ana  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  after  notice 
published  at  least  once  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  not  exceeding  five  in 
number*  the  hiring  out  of  labor  of  the  prisoners  shall  be  by  contract, 
awarded  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  in  like  manner  and  upon  like 
notice. 

Sec.  9.  The  courts  in  sentencing  to  the  reformatory  shall  not  fix  or  limit 
the  duration  of  sentence,  but  it  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  maximum 
term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
and  sentenced,  and  may  be  terminated  by  the  managers  of  the  reformatoiy 
as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  10.  The  commissioners  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  prisoners  may  be  discharged  or  released  upon  parole;    ♦    *    * 

Sec.  13.  The  superintendent  may  give  to  each  prisoner,  upon  his  release, 
a  new  suit  of  clotnes  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  he  shall 
return  to  him  any  sum  of  money  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  time  of  his  commitment. 

Note.— Paroled  convicts  must  proceed  at  once  to  the  place  of  residence  or  employ- 
ment assigned  and  there  remain  until  the  commissioners  grant  their  consent  to  a 
change.  Monthly  reports  are  required.  Obedience  to  the  law,  avoidance  of  evil  asso- 
ciates, and  abstinence  from  Intoxicants  are  prescribed. 

Acrs  OF  1905. 

Chapter  232. 


Parole  officer. 


Custody.  Section  1.  The  legal  custody  of  all  prisoners  paroled  from  the  State 

prison  shall  be  vested  in  the  keeper  of  said  prison. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  appoint  one  of 
the  State  prison  inspectors  or  one  of  his  deputies  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
be  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  or  person  administer- 
ing the  government,  who  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  hereinafter 
provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  keeper  has  been  duly  notified  that  a  prisoner  con- 
fined in  said  prison  has  been  granted  a  license  to  be  at  large,  [he]  shall 
endeavor,  through  friends  of  such  prisoner  or  by  other  reasonable  means, 
to  procure  suitable  environment  and  employment  for  such  prisoner. 

Duty  of  parole     ^^^-  ^-  *    *    *    ^^  f^^W  be  the  duty  of  any  inspector  or  deputy  appointed 
officer.  by  the  keeper  as  aforesaid,  at  intervals  and  times   to  be  approved   by 

the  keeper,  to  make  a  personal  investigation  of  each  and  every  paroled 
prisoner;  and  said  inspector  or  deputy  shall  personally  or  otherwise  inves- 


Procuring 
ployment. 


em- 
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tigate  causes  of  complaint  concerning  such  paroled  prisoners,  and  shall 
report  thereupon  to  the  keeper  such  action  as  he  deems  best,  giving  his 
reasons  therefor;  and  said  Keeper  shall  keep  a  record  of  such  reports, 
information  and  action  in  reference  to  all  such  paroled  prisoners. 

CX)UNTY  CX)NVICTS. 

General  Statutes — 1806. 

Page  18S2. 

Section  17.  When  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  any  county  shall  Rules, 
have  assumed  the  custody,  rule,  keeping  and  charge  of  the  county  jail  of 
such  county,  said  board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  tne  man- 
agement and  conduct  of  such  jail,  and  the  employment,  maintenance  and 
keeping  of  the  prisoners  therein,  and  may  authorize  and  require  the  jail 
warden  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  punish  any  breach  of 
the  same  by  the  prisoners,  and  any  refusal  to  work,  or  any  insul>ordination, 
by  solitary  confinement,  change  or  diminution  of  food  and  diet,  or  such 
other  reasonable  punishments  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  50.  Every  person  sentenced  to  hard  labor  and  imprisonment,  accord-    Short-term 
ing  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  or  other  law,  for  any  time  not  convicts, 
exceeding  six  months,  shall,  by  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  officer  of  the 
county  in  which  the  conviction  was  had,  be  delivered  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  certified  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  clerk  of  the  said  court,  or  an  order  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  one  or  more  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  county,  by 
whom  the  said  sentence  may  be  imposed  and  shall  be  there  received  and 
safely  kept  to  hard  labor  by  the  said  master,  agreeably  to  such  sentence.    Fines     and 
and  if  he  be  fined,  as  well  as  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  then  also  to  be  kept  costs, 
to  such  labor  until  he  pay  the  said  fine,  and  likewise  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  instance,  or  be  discharged  by  due 
course  of  law;  but  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  offender  whose  sen- 
tence shall  be  imprisonment,  or  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  imprisonment  and 
the  payment  of  a  fine,  without  the  addition  of  hard  labor  in  either  case. 

Page  £866. 

Section  276.  In  any  county  in  this  State,  where  the  custody,  rule,  keep-  Work  on  high- 
ing  and  charge  of  the  jail  of  such  county  and  of  the  prisoners  in  such  jail  ^^Y^- 
has  been  heretofore  or  shall  be  hereafter  assumed  by  the  board  of  chosen 
freeholders  of  such  county  according  to  law,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
board  to  improve  and  keep  in  repair  any  road  formerly  a  toll  road  in  such 
county,  and  which  has  or  snail  have  become  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
to  put  and  keep  at  work  thereon  such  prisoners  detained  in  the  county  jail 
as  may  be  lawfully  required  to  work  at  hard  labor;    ♦    *    * 

Acts  of  1898. 

Chapter  237. 

Section  162.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the.  sheriff,  warden  or  keeper  of  every  Misdemean- 
county  jail  or  penitentiary,  to  put  and  keep  at  such  work  as  they  are  able  ^^^' 
to  perform,  any  and  all  persons  detained  in  nis  custody  for  the  nonpayment 
of  any  fine  or  costs  of  conviction;  such  work  to  be  directed  and  provided  by 
the  boards  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  respective  counties,  and  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  thereof;  any  such  person  may  be  excused  from  such 
work,  for  good  cause  shown,  by  a  judge  of  the  court  which  may  have 
imposed  sentence  on  such  person. 

Sec.  167.  The  sheriff,  warden  or  keeper  of  the  county  jail  or  penitentiary    Employments, 
in  any  county  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  and  set  at  labor  any  convicted 
person  committed  to  his  care  and  custooy  at  any  reasonable  labor,  such  as 
cooking,  cleaning,  gardening,  mechanical  or  other  service  necessary  to  be 
performed  within  the  boun<k  of  the  court-house  or  county  property. 
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Control. 


Rules. 


NBW  MEZIOO. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Compiled  Laws — 1897. 

Seotiom  3491  (as  amended  by  chapter  10,  Acts  of  1899).  The  general 
ffOYeniment  and  management  of  the  Territorial  penitentiary  shall  be  vested 
m  five  commissioners  who  shall  be  called  the  board  of  penitentiary  commis- 
sioners. Said  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  legislative  council,    *    *    * 

Seo.  3498.  The  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government,  discipline  and  police  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  for  the  punishment  of  prisoners  confined  therein,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  law,  as  tney  may  deem  expedient,    *    *    * 

NoTK.— The  puniahments  uaed  are  labor  on  stone  pUe,  Bolitaxv  confinement,  bread- 
and-water  diet,  dark  cell,  iastening  to  the  door,  barrel  and  paddling,  and  shackling. 

Labor     re-     ^^^*  3501.  All  male   persons  'convicted  of  crime  and  confined  in  the 
quired.  penitentiary  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  except  such  as  are  precluded 

Dy  the  terms  of  the  judgment  and  sentence  under  wnich  they  may  be  impris- 
oned, shall  perform  labor  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners. 

Seo.  3506.  When  any  convict  shall  be  discnarged  from  the  penitentiary 
he  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  also  when  the  said  convict  is 
in  need,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  new  suit  of  cheap,  common  clothes, 
and  all  articles  of  personal  property  belonging  to  the  said  convict  that  may 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  superintendent. 
Interest  in  con-     ^^^'  3509.  Should  any  member  of  the  board  of  penitentiary  commis- 


Discharge. 


tracu.  sioners,  officer  or  other  employee  of  the  penitentiary,  become  interested  in 

any  manner  in  any  contract  for  providing  provisions,  clothing  or  other 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  said  penitentiary,  or  oecome  in  any  way  interested 
in  any  contract  for  buildings  or  the  construction  of  any  builcnngs  of  any 
kind  connected  with  said  penitentiary,  or  for  furnishing  material  for  any 
such  buildins,  or  in  any  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  such  member 
of  said  board,  officer  or  employee  so  interested,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,    *    *    ♦ 

Gifts.  Seo.  3517.  No  member  of  the  board,  superintendent,  assistant  super- 

intendent, guard,  turnkey,  or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  penitentiary, 
shall,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  receive  from  any  convict,  any  sum 
of  money,  emolument  or  reward,  or  any  article  of  value  as  a  gift,  *    *    * 

Emnloyment  Seo.  3518.  The  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  shall  decide  what 
on  bufldings.  improvements  shall  be  made  in  the  penitentiary,  *  *  *  which  improve- 
ments shall  be  made  imder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  on  plans 
furnished  by  said  board,  and  he  shall  employ  such  number  of  convicts  in 
making  such  improvements  as  said  board  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall 
employ  the  remainder  of  the  convicts  as  may  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  Territory  or  the  penitentiary :  Provided^  however ^  That  he  shall  classify 
the  convicts,  and  if  it  shall  be  more  in  the  interest  of  the  penitentiary  or 

Hiring.  the  Territory  to  hire  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  be  worked  under  the 

control  of  the  superintendent,  he  may  hire  out  such  labor  with  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners. 

Guards.  Sec.  3528.  The  superintendent,  under    the  direction  of  the  board  of 

^penitentiary  commissioners,  may  hire  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  in  no  cose  shall  a  convict  be  allowed  to  go  out  to 
labor  without  being  under  the  custody  of  a  guard  or  an  overseer  of  the 
penitentiary,  unless  he  shall  belong  to  a  class  known  as,  trusties,  which 
class  shall  be  composed  of  such  of  said  cohvicts  as  the  superintendent  and 
board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  shall  be  able  to  connde  and  trust  in 
absolutely,  to  do  what  they  may  be  required  to  do  without  being  under 
the  supervision  of  a  guard  or  overseer. 

Deductions  Sec.  3536  (as  amended  by  chapter  1,  Acts  of  1899).  Every  convict  who 
from  term.  ig  now  or  may  hereafter  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  and  who  has  or 

shall  hereafter  perform  faithfully  the  duties  assigned  to  him  during  his 
or  her  imprisonment  therein,  ana  shall  during  the  whole  of  said  time  nave 
been  of  uniform  good  behavior  and  complied  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  penitentiary,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  time  of  his 
sentence  for  the  respective  years  thereof,  and   proportionately  for  any 
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part  of  a  year,  to  wit:  For  the  first  year,  one  month;  for  the  second  year, 
two  montna;  for  the  third  year,  three  months;  for  the  fourth  year,  four 
months;  for  the  fifth  year,  five  months;  for  the  sixth  and  each  succeeding 
year,  six  months:  Provided,  That  no  such  deduction  from  the  time  of  any 
sentence  shall  be  made  unless  the  goyemor  of  the  Territory  shall  issue  to 
the  person  for  whom  such  deduction  is  claimed,  a  pardon  as  proyided  in 
section  3541  of  said  compiled  laws. 

Seo.  3541  (as  amendea  b}r  chapter  1,  Acts  of  1899).  If  any  conyict  shall  Certificate, 
pass  the  entire  period  of  his  sentence  without  any  yiolation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  penitentiary,  he  shall  be  intitled  [entitled]  to  a 
certificate  thereof  by  the  superintendent,  indoised  by  the  board  of  peni- 
tentiary commissioners,  and  on  presenting  the  same  to  the  goyemor  he 
may  be  granted  a  pardon  and  restored  to  citizenship,  but  the  eoyemor  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  grant  such  pardon  and  in  case  of  tne  refusalof  the  gover- 
nor to  grant  such  pardon  such  conyict  shall  remain  in  the  penitentiary 
until  the  expiration  of  his  full  term  of  service  according  to  Uie  sentence 
of  the  court,  unless  the  governor  shall  at  some  subsequent  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  said  term,  grant  such  pardon  and  restore  such  convict  to 
citizenship. 

Seo.  3545.  The  following  shall  be  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  Food, 
allowed  for  each  one  hundred  rations  per  day,  which  shall  be  issued  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  convicts  and  employees  to  be  fed,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  board  or  superintendent  shall  be 
necessary,  to  wit:  Sixty  pounds  of  bacon  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  fresh  beef,  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  flour,  thirty  pounds  of 
beans  or  fifteen  pounds  of  rice,  ten  pounds  of  coffee  or  two  pounds  of  tea, 
fifteen  pounds  of  sugar  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  molasses,  four  quarts 
of  vinegar,  four  pounds  of  salt,  eight  pounds  of  soap,  six  ounces  of  pepper, 
and  three  pounos  of  baking  powder  per  week. 

Sec.  354B.  Whenever  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  or  any  of  them  Public  works 
shall  not  be  hired  out  or  employed  in  any  work  at  the  penitentiary  or^^x^wsys. 
otherwise  occupied  in  any  labor,  it  shall  be  proper  and  requisite  to  employ 
them  in  and  about  any  work,  labor  or  improvement  on  the  capitol  building 
or  capitol  grounds,  and  also  in  grading,  repairing,  opening,  cleaning  or 
leveling  the  streets,  alleys,  roads  and  bridges  in  ana  near  the  city  of  Santa 
F^,  and  in  quarrying  and  hauling  stone,  and  also  in  securing,  bettering 
and  protecting  the  banks  of  the  Santa  F^  River  from  overflowing  or  destruc- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  damage  from  hi^  water  or  otherwise  where  the 
said  river  runs  through  the  city  of  Santa  F^. 

Sec.  3631.  The  warden,  manager  or  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  PubUo  build- 
of  this  Territory  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  surrender  to  any  ^8*> 
contractor  for  the  construction  of  any  building  or  buildings  or  other 
improvements  contracted  for  by  any  of  the  boards  of  regents  or  manage- 
ments of  any  of  the  several  [publicj  institutions  created  by  this  act,  any 
number  of  convicts  not  exceeding  fifty,  to  be  used  upon  the  said  work  of 
construction,  and  said  contractors  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  the  use 
of  the  labor  of  all  convicts  subject  to  be  used  under  this  act  while  any  of 
the  buildings  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  in  process  of  construction: 
And  providedf  further,  That  no  such  contractors  shall  be  required  to  pay 
anything  for  tne  services  of  such  convicts  while  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  called  for  in  their  several  contracts  and  provided  for  m  this  act.  *  *  * 

Sec.  3632.  *  *  *  Every  contractor  who  shall  receive  the  convicts  Control, 
from  the  warden,  manager  or  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  submit  to  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  care,  custody  and  maintenance  of  such  convicts  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  the  institution  where  they  may  be  employed,  and  any 
contractor  who  shall  fail  to  observe  and  perform  all  rules  and  regplations 
so  prescribed  by  the  said  board,  shall  forfeit  his  rights  to  the  labor  of  such 
convicts,  and  such  convicts  shall,  upon  the  order  oi  the  said  board  for  such 
cause,  be  returned  to  the  Territorial  penitentiary  or  delivered  to  some 
other  contractor,  if  any  such  there  be,  but  no  such  convicts  shall  under 
any  pretense  whatever,  be  employed  at  any  other  labor  than  that  contem- 
plated by  this  act  while  in  the  custody  of  any  such  contractor. 

Sec.  3649.  All  the  products  of  convict  labor  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest    ^^  ^^  goods, 
bidder,  for  cash,  after  twenty  days'  notice  by  advertisement  in  three  daily 
newspapers,  not  more  than  one  of  which  snail  be  published  in  the  same 
county:  *    *    * 
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Acts  of  1905. 

Cha-pUrl, 

Work  on  high-     SBcnoN  2.  The  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  said  public 

way  highway  [El  Camino  Beal]  shall  be  done  under  the  authority  and  control 

of  ^he  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  and  superintendent  of  the 

Territorial  penitentiary,  and  said  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 

to  construct  said  road,  by  the  use  of  the  labor  of  the  penitentiary  convicts, 
*    *    * 

Deductions  Sbo.  3.  The  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  are  hereby  empowered 
from  term.  to  adopt  a  special  rule,  applicable  solely  to  convicts  employed   on  the 

public  work  nerein  authorized   and   contemplated,  whereby  convicts  so 

_        employed  shall  be  granted  additional  good  time  allowance,  conditioned 

upon  their  good  behavior  and  cheerful  compliance  with  all  rules  that  may 

be  made  by  said  board  or  said  superintendent  for  the  management  and 

control  of  convicts  so  employed. 

Erectionof     Sec.  0.  At  suitable  points  along  said  public  highway,  and  at  places  of 

monuments.        historic  interest,  there  shall  be  erected  stone  monuments  commemorative 

thereof,  which  said  monuments  shall  be  erected  by  labor  of  penitentiary 
convicts. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Compiled  Laws — 1897. 

Labor  re-  SECTION  841.  All  prisoners  convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced  to  the 
quired.  county  jail  as  a  punishment,  shall  be  compelled  by  the  sheriff  or  jailer  of 

each  county  in  the  Territory,  to  labor  during  the  term  of  hb  or  her  sentence 
at  some  useful  employment  durine  the  term  of  such  sentence,  unless  such 
prisonerisabsolutelyunfittedforlaDorby  reason  of  age  or  sickness.    *   *   * 

Fines  and  Sec.  1052.  In  all  cases  of  conviction  *  *  *  for  any  criminal  offense, 
^^^*  the  convict  shall  remain  in  confinement  until  all  the  costs  attending  the 

prosecution  shall  be  paid  and  his  sentence  fully  complied  with ;  and,  ifsuch 
convict  shall  not  discharge  and  satisfy  the  fine  and  costs,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  convict  may  be  imprisoned,  if  the 

Binding  to  la-  district  judge  of  that  county  shall  so  direct,  to  bind  sudi  convict  to  labor, 
^''  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  to  any  person  who  will  pay  such  fine 

and  costs;    *    *    * 

Punishment.  Sec.  1056.  Lashes,  as  a  punishment  for  criminals,  are  hereby  forever 
abolished  in  this  Territory. 

Acts  op  1905. 
Cha'pUr  8^, 

Work  on  Sectiom  1.  Every  person  convicted  of  the  violation  of  any  ordinance  of 
streets,  etc.  ^^^  incorporated  city  or  town  of  this  Territory,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment therefor,  may,  during  the  term  of  such  sentence,  be  compelled  to 
work  upon  the  public  streets  of  such  city  or  town  or  to  do  any  other  kind 
of  pubhc  work  within  such  city  or  town,  that  may  be  required  by  the  mayor 
thereof. 

Control.  Sec.  2.  All  such  persons  while  engaged  in  such  work  shall  be  in  the  cus- 

todv  of  and  under  the  control  of  the  marshal  of  such  city  or  town,  or  of 
such  other  officer  as  the  mayor  may  direct.  In  case  any  such  person  shaU 
be  confined  in  any  county  jail  it  shaU  1)e  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  jailer  to 
deliver  him  to  the  marshal  of  such  city  or  town  whenever  he  shall  receive 
from  the  mayor  a  written  order  to  that  effect,  but  such  prisoner  shall  be 
returned  to  such  county  jail  each  night. 

NEW  YOBX. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

CONOTITDTION. 

Contract    sys-     Section  53.  The  le^slature  shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  occupation 
tem  prohibited,   and  employment  of  pnsoners  sentenced  to  the  several  State  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries, jails  and  reformatories  in  the  State;  and  on  and  after  the  first 
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day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
no  person  in  any  such  prison,  penitentiary,  jail  or  reformatoiy,  shall  be 
reauired  or  allowed  to  work,  wnile  under  sentence  thereto,  at  any  trade, 
industry  or  occupation,  wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or 
profit  of  his  work,  shall  be  fanned  out,  contracted,  given  or  sold  to  any 
person,  firm,  association  or  corporation.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  legislature  from  providing  that  convicts  may  work  for, 
and  that  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to  the  State  or  any 
political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof. 

Revised  Statutes — 1901. 

Page  9160. 

Section  37a  (as  amended  by  chapter  282,  Acts  of  1902).  A  person  Form  of  ten- 
never  before  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  tenoe. 
prison,  who  is  convicted  in  any  court  in  this  State  oi  a  felonv,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  which,  exclusive  of  fines,  is  imprisonment  for  five  years  or  less, 
and  sentenced  to  a  State  prison,  shall  be  sentenced  thereto  under  an  inde- 
terminate sentence,  the  minimum  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
year,  or  in  case  a  minimum  is  fixed  by  law,  not  less  than  such  minimum, 
and  the  maximum  of  which  shall  not  lie  more  than  the  longest  period  fixed 
by  law  for  which  the  crime  is  punishable  of  which  the  offender  is  convicted. 
*  *  *  In  any  other  case  whenever  any  person,  never  before  convicted 
of  a  felony,  sheSi  be  convicted  of  a  felony,  other  than  murder  or  arson,  the 
maximum  penalty  for  which,  exclusive  of  fines,  exceeds  five  years'  impri»- 
onment  in  a  State  prison,  the  court  may  either  pronounce  a  definite  sen- 
tence for  a  fixed  term  as  provided  by  law,  or  may  in  its  discretion  impose 
upon  such  person  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  therein  for  an  indeterminate 
term  the  minimum  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  year,  or  in  case  a 
minimum  is  fixed  by  law,  not  less  than  such  minimum,  and  the  maximum 
of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  the  loneeet  period  fixed  by  law  for  which 
the  crime  is  punishable  of  which' the  offender  is  convicted.    '^    *    * 

Page  £096. 

Section  50.  No  person  or  corporation  shall  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  any  Bale  of  goods, 
convict-made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  either  by  sample  or  otherwise, 
without  a  license  therefor.  Such  license  may  be  obtained  upon  application  License, 
in  writing  to  the  oomptroUer,  setting  forth  the  residence  or  post-ofi^ce 
address  oi  the  applicant,  the  class  of  goods  desired  to  be  dealt  in,  the  town, 
villa^  or  city,  with  the  street  number,  if  any,  at  which  the  business  of  such 
apphcant  is  to  be  located.  Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  with  a 
bond,  executed  by  two  or  more  responsible  citizens,  or  some  legally  incor- 
porated surety  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State,  to  be 
approved  by  the  comptroller,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  con- 
ditioned that  such  applicant  will  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  law, 
relative  to  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  Such 
license  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year  unless  sooner  revoked.  Such  person 
or  corporation  shall  pay,  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  oi  Janu- 
ary, the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  license  fee,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  which  amount  shall  be  credited  to  the  maintenance  account  of  the 
State  prisons. 

Such  license  shall  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  in  the  place  of  business 
of  such  licensee. 

Sec.  53.  All  ^oods,  wares  and  merchandise  made  by  convict  labor  in  a  Goods  to  be 
penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  convict  marked, 
labor  is  employed,  shall  be  branded,  labefed  or  marked  as  herein  provided. 
The  brand,  label  or  mark,  used  for  such  purpose,  shall  contain  at  the  head 
or  top  thereof,  the  words  "convict-made,"  followed  by  the  year  when,  and 
the  name  of  the  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment 
in  which  the  article  branded,  laoeled  or  marked  was  made. 

Such  brands,  labels  and  marks  shall  be  printed  in  plain  English  lettering, 
of  the  style  and  size  known  as  great  primer  roman  condensed  capitals.  A 
brand  or  mark  shall  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will 
permit  and  only  where  such  branding  or  marking  is  impossible  shall  a  label 
Se  used.    Such  label  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  paper  tag  and  shall  be  attached 
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by  wire  to  each  article,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and  shall 
be  placed  securely  upon  the  box,  crate  or  other  covering  in  which  such 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  packed,  shipped  or  expomd  for  sale. 

Such  brand,  mark  or  label  shall  be  placed  upon  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  finished  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering. 

No  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  shall  be  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale  without  such  brand,  niark  or  label. 
Goods    for     Sec.  55.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  apply  to  or  affect  the  manufacture 
State  use.  jq  State  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  and  furnishing  of  articles 

for  the  use  of  the  offices,  departments  and  institutions  of  the  State  or  any 
political  division  thereof,  as  provided  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  [sections  102  to  110, 
pp.  726-728.] 

Sec.  200.  A  person  who — 
Penalties.  1.  Sells  or  exposes  for  sale  convict^nade  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 

without  a  license  therefor,  or  having  such  license  does  not  transmit  to  the 
secretary  of  state  the  statement  required  by  article  four  of  the  labor  law  [sec- 
tions 50  to  55,  above];  or 

2.  Sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale  any  such  convict- 
made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  without  the  brand,  mark  or  label 
required  by  article  four  of  the  labor  law  [soctions  50  to  55,  above];  or 

3.  Removes  or  defaces  or  in  any  way  alters  such  brand,  mark  or  label,  is 
euilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therefor  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  nor  less  than  one  hundrea  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Page  eiiS. 


Interest  in  con 
tracts. 


Control.  Section  1.  The  State  conmiission  of  prisons  shall  consist  of  three 

members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  senate,    *    *    * 

Estimates     of     Sec.  7a.  The  said  commission  shall  have  the  further  duty  and  authority 

goods  required.    ^^  require  the  proper  officials  of  the  State  and  the  political  <uvisions  thereof, 

and  of  all  public  institutions  of  the  State,  and  political  divisions  thereof, 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof, 
to  furnish  to  said  commission,  annually,  estimates  for  each  ensuing  year  of 
the  amount  of  labor  to  be  required  by  each,  and  of  the  articles  which  may 
be  manufactured  in  penal  institutions,  required  to  be  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  State  or  the  political  divisions,  or  said  institutions  in  their  charge 
or  under  their  manajgement. 

Sec.  16.  A  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  or  a^nt,  warden  or  other 
officer,  keeper  or  guard,  employed  at  eitner  of  the  prisons,  who — 

1.  Shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract,  purchase  or 
sale,  for,  by,  or  on  account  of  such  prison;  or 

2.  Accepts  a  present  from  a  contractor  or  contractor's  agent,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  employs  the  labor  of  a  convict  or  another  person  employed  in 
such  prison  on  any  work  for  the  private  benefit  of  such  superintendent, 
officer,  keeper  or  guard,  is  guilty  or  a  misdemeanor,  except  that  the  agent 
and  warden  shall  be  entitled  to  employ  prisoners  for  necessary  household 
service. 

Sec.  b^.  *  *  *  The  agent  and  warden  of  each  of  siud  prisons  shall 
furnish  to  each  convict  who  shall  be  discharged  from  prison  by  pardon  or 
otherwise,  or  who  shall  be  released  therefrom  on  parole,  necessary  clothing, 
not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  in  value  (between  the  first  day  of  November 
and  the  first  day  of  April,  clothing  not  exceeding  eighteen  -dollars  in  value 
and  including  an  overcoat,  shall  be  so  furnished),  and  ten  dollars  in  money, 
and  a  railrofui  ticket  or  tickets  for  the  transportation  of  one  person  from 
such  prison  to  the  place  of  the  conviction  of  such  convict,  or  to  such  other 
place  as  such  convict  may  designate,  at  no  greater  distance  from  said 
prison  than  the  place  of  conviction, 
of  pa-  Sec.  75.  The  members  of  the  State  commission  of  prisons  shall  hereafter 
constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  paroled  prisoners  for  the  State 
prisons  and  the  Eastern  New  York  reformatory,  *  *  *  The  superin- 
tendent of  State  prisons  shall  appoint  a  parole  officer  for  each  prison.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  to  aid  paroled  prisoners  in  securing  employ- 
ment and  to  visit  and  exercise  supervision  over  them  while  on  parole  and 
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they  shal]  have  such  authority  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board 
of  commissioners  for  paroled  prisoners  may  direct.    *    *    '^ 

Sec.  76  (as  amended  by  chapter  500,  Acts  of  1902).  *  *  *  Each  AppUcaUonfor 
prisoner  confined  in  a  State  prison,  or  in  the  Eastern  New  York  reformatory,  P^*^^- 
may  upon  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  of  his  sentence,  make  appli- 
cation to  the  board,  in  writing  and  in  such  form  as  they  may  prescribe,  for 
his  release  upon  parole,  or  for  an  absolute  discharge  *  *  *  and  said 
board  is  hereby  prohibited  from  entertaining  any  other  form  of  applica- 
tion or  petition  for  the  release  upon  parole  or  absolute  discharge  of  any 
prisoner. 

Sec.  78.  If  it  shall  appear  to  said  board  of  commissioners  of  paroled  Parole, 
prisoners,  upon  an  application  by  a  convict  for  release  on  parole  as  nerein- 
before  provided  that  there  is  reasonable  probability  that  such  applicant 
will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  then  said  ooiurd  of 
commissioners  may  authorize  the  release  of  such  applicant  upon  parole, 
and  such  applicant  shall  thereupon  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of 
said  prison  walls  and  inclosure  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  said 
board  shall  prescribe,  but  to  remain,  while  so  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody 
and  under  the  control  of  the  agent  and  warden  of  the  State  prison  from 
which  he  is  so  paroled,  until  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  specified 
in  his  sentence  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  until  his  absolute  discharge  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  84.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  and  warden  of  each  of  such  Instruotion, 
prisons,  so  far  as  practicable  and  necessary,  to  appoint  as  keepers  of  such 
prison,  persons  qualified  to  instruct  the  prisoners  in  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures prosecuted  in  such  prison  or  in  other  industrial  occupations. 
Instruction  shall  also  be  given  in  the  useful  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion to  such  prisoners  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  agent  and  warden  or  chap- 
lain may  require  the  same  and  be  Mnefited  thereby.  The  time  devoted  to 
such  instruction  shall  not  be  less  than  an  average  of  one  hour  and  a  half 
daily,  Sunday  excepted,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the  evening, 
in  such  room  or  rooms  as  may  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  86.  The  clothing  and  beddins  of  the  prisoners  shall  be  of  coarse    Clothing,  food, 
materials,  and  shall  be  manufactured  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  prison.  ^^* 
The  prisoners  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  inferior  but 
wholesome  food. 

Sec.  87.  The  punishment  commonly  known  as  the  shower  bath,  crucifix    Punishmenu. 
and  joke  and  buck  are  hereby  abolished  in  all  the  State  prisons  and  penir 
tentiaries  of  this  State.    No  keeper  in  any  prison  shall  inflict  any  blows 
whatever  upon  any  prisoner,  unless  in  self-defense,  or  to  suppress  a  revolt 
or  insurrection.    ♦    *    * 

NoTK.— Loss  of  good  time  and  of  money  oredits,  and  solitary  oonf&xiement  in  dark 
cell  are  forms  of  punishment  used. 

Sec.  95.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons  shall  direct  the  classification  Claulflcatlon. 
of  prisoners  into  three  classes  or  grades,  as  follows:  In  the  first  grade  shall 
be  included  those  appearing  to  be  corrijgible  or  less  vicious  than  the  others 
and  likely  to  observe  the  laws  and  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry 
after  their  discharge;  in  the  second  grade  shall  be  includea  those  appearing 
to  be  incorrigible  or  more  vicious,  but  so  competent  to  work  and  so  reason- 
ably obedient  to  prison  discipline  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labor,  or  of  the  labor  of  those  in  company  with  whom 
they  may  be  employed;  in  the  third  grade  shall  be  includea  those  appearing 
to  be  incorrigible  or  so  insubordinate  or  so  incompetent  otherwise  than 
from  temporaiy  ill  health  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  or 
productiveness  of  the  labor  of  the  prison. 

Sec.  96.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons  may  make  rules  and  Promotions 
regulations  for  the  promotion  or  reduction  of  the  prisoners  from  one  grade  "*^  reductions, 
to  another,  and  shall  transfer  from  time  to  time  the  prisoners  in  the  State 
prisons  from  one  prison  to  another  with  reference  to  the  respective  capacities 
of  the  several  State  prisons,  or  with  reference  to  the  health  or  reformation 
of  the  prisoners,  or  with  reference  to  including  all  prisoners  of  one  ^rade  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable  in  one  prison,  or  may  direct  the  separation  from 
each  other  of  the  prisoners  of  different  grades  so  far  as  practicable  within 
each  State  prison. 

Sec.  97.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons  shall  not,  nor  shall  any    Contracu  pzo- 
other  authority  whatsoever,  make  any  contract  by  which  the  labor  or  time  of  hibited. 
any  prisoner  m  any  State  prison,  reformatory,  penitentiary  or  jail  in  this 
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State,  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work,  shall  be  contracted,  let,  farmed 
out,  given  or  sold  to  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation;  except 
that  the  convicts  in  said  penal  institutions  may  work  for,  and  the  products 
of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of,  to  the  State  or  any  political  division 
thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  puolic  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof. 

Hours  of  labor,  Sec.  98.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  the  superintendents, 
^^'  managers  and  officials  of  all  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  in  the  State, 

shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  cause  all  the  prisoners  in  said  institutions,  who 
are  physically  capable  thereof,  to  be  employed  at  hard  labor,  for  not  to 
exceed  eight  nours  of  each  day,  other  than  Sundays  and  public  holidays, 
but  such  hard  labor  shall  be  either  for  the  purpose  of  production  of  suppnes 
for  said  institutions,  or  for  the  State,  or  any  political  aivision  thereof,  or  for 
any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  bj  the  State,  or 
any  political  division  thereof;  or  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  training  and 
instruction,  or  partly  for  one,  and  partly  for  the  other  of  such  purposes. 

First-grade  Seo.  99.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  in  each  of  said 
convicts.  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  shall  be  directed  with  reference  to 

ntting  the  prisoner  to  mamtain  hiniself  by  honest  industry  after  his  dis- 
charge from  imprisonment,  as  the  primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labor,  and 
such  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  may  be  so  employed  at  hard  labor  for 
industrial  training  and  instruction  solely,  even  though  no  useful  or  salable 
products  result  from  their  labor,  but  only  in  case  such  industrial  training 
or  instruction  can  be  more  effectively  given  in  such  manner.  Otherwise, 
and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  primary  object  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  of 
the  first  grade  as  aforesaid,  the  labor  of  such  prisoners  shall  be  so  directed  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  products,  articles  and  supplies 
needed  and  used  in  the  said  institutions,  and  in  the  buildings  and  offices  of 
the  State,  or  those  of  any  political  division  thereof,  or  in  any  public  institu- 
tion owned  and  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State  or  any  political  division 
thereof,  or  said  labor  may  be  for  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof. 

Beoond  grade.  Seo.  100.  The  labor  of  prisoneis  of  the  second  grade  in  said  prisons, 
reformatories  and  penitentiaries  shall  be  directly  [directed]  primarily  to 
labor  for  the  State  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  to  tne  production 
and  manufacture  of  useful  articles  and  supplies  for  said  institutions,  or  for 
any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or 
any  political  division  thereof. 

Thlid  grade.  Sec.  101.  The  labor  of  prisoners  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  directed  to 
such  exercise  as  shall  tena  to  the  preservation  of  health,  or  they  shall  be 
employed  in  labor  for  the  State,  or  a  political  division  thereof,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  useful  articles  and  supplies  as  are  needed  and  used  in 
the  said  institutions,  and  in  the  public  institutions  owned  or  managed  and 
controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof. 

State  use  sye-  Seg.  102.  All  convicts  sentenced  to  State  prisons,  reformatories  and  pcni- 
^°^'  tentiaries  in  the  State,  shall  be  employed  for  the  State,  or  a  political  divi- 

sion thereof,  or  in  productive  industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  or  the 
political  divisions  thereof,  or  for  the  use  of  public  institutions  owned  or 
managed  and  controUed  by  the  State,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof, 
which  shall  be  under  rules  and  regulations  for  tne  distribution  and  diver- 
sification thereof,  to  be  established  by  the  State  commission  of  prisons. 

Order  of  sup-  Sec.  103.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  and  reformato- 
P^7*  ries  in  the  State,  after  the  necessary  labor  for  and  manufacture  of  all  needed 

supplies,  for  said  institutions,  shall  be  primarily  devoted  to  the  State  and 
the  public  buildings  and  institutions  thereof,  and  the  manufacture  of  sup- 
plies for  the  State,  and  public  institutions  thereof,  and  secondly  to  the 
political  divisions  of  the  State,  and  public  institutions  thereof;  and  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries,  after  the  necessary  labor  for 
and  manufacture  of  all  needed  supplies  for  the  same,  shall  be  primarily 
devoted  to  the  counties,  respectively,  in  which  said  penitentiarias  are  lo- 
cated, and  the  towns,  cities  and  villages  therein,  and  to  the  manufacture 
of  supplies  for  the  public  institutions  of  the  counties,  or  the  political  divi- 
sions thereof,  and  secondly  to  the  State  and  the  public  institutions  thereof. 

Distribution  of  Seo.  104.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  State  prisons  to 
ndustriea  distribute,  among  the  penal  institutions  under  his  jurisdiction,  the  labor 

and  industries  assigned  by  the  commission  to  said  institutions,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  location  and  convenience  of  the  prisons,  and  of  the  other 
institutions  to  be  supplied,  the  machinery  now  therein,  and  the  number  of 
prisoners,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  service  and  distribution  of  the  labor. 
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and  to  employ  the  prisoners,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  occupations  in  which 
they  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  employment  after  their  discharge  from 
imprisonment;  to  change  or  dispose  of  the  present  plants  and  machinery 
in  said  institutions  now  used  in  industries  which  shall  be  discontinuea, 
and  which  can  not  be  used  in  the  industries  hereafter  to  be  carried  on  in 
said  prisons,  due  effort  to  be  made  by  full  notice  to  probable  purchasers, 
in  case  of  sales  of  industries  or  machinenr,  to  obtain  the  best  price  possible 
for  the  property  sold,  and  good  will  of  the  business  to  be  discontinued. 
The  superintendent  of  State  prisons  shall  annually  cause  to  be  procured 
and  transmitted  to  the  legislature,  with  its  annual  report  a  statement  show- 
ing in  detail,  the  amount  and  (|uantit^  cf  each  of  the  yarious  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  several  penal  mstitutions  under  his  control  and  the  labor 
performed  by  conyicts  therein,  and  of  the  disposition  thereof. 

Sec.  104a.  No  printing  or  photo-engraying  shall  be  done  in  any  State  Printing  and 
prison,  penitentiary  or  reformatory  for  the  State  or  any  political  division  engraving, 
thereof,  or  for  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by 
the  State  or  any  such  political  division  except  such  printing  as  may  m 
required  for  or  used  in  tne  penal  and  State  charitable  mstitutions,  and  the 
reports  of  the  State  commission  of  prisons  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
prisons,  and  all  printing  required  in  their  offices. 

Sec.  105  (as  amended  by  chapter  447,  Acts  of  1903).  The  superintend-  a  r tides  for 
ent  of  State  prisons,  and  the  superintendents  of  reformatories  and  peniten-  State  use. 
tiaries,  respectively,  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  convicts  in  the  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  such 
articles  as  are  needed  and  used  therein,  and  also  such  as  are  reouired  by 
the  State  or  political  divisions  thereof,  and  in  the  buildings,  omces  and 
public  institutions  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  includ- 
ing articles  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  All 
such  articles  manufactured  in  the  State  prisons,  reformatories  and  peni- 
tentiaries, and  not  required  for  use  therein,  shall  be  of  the  styles,  patterns, 
designs  and  qualities  fixed  by  the  board  of  classification,  and  may  be  fur- 
nished to  the  State,  or  to  any  political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any 
public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  any 
political  division  thereof,  at  and  for  such  prices  as  shall  be  fixed  and  deter-  pxjoes. 
mined  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  the  requisitions  of  the  proper  officials, 
trustees  or  managers  thereof.  No  article  so  manufactured  shall  be  pur- 
chased from  any  other  source,  for  the  State  or  public  institutions  of  the 
State,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  unless  said  State  commission  of 
prisons  shall  certify  that  the  same  can  not  be  furnished  upon  such  requi- 
sition, and  no  claim  therefor  shall  be  audited  or  paid  without  such  cer- 
tificate. 

Sec.  107  (as  amended  by  chapter  447,  Acts  of  1903).  The  fiscal  super-  ^^g^r^  ©f  claa- 
visor  of  State  charities,  the  State  commission  of  prisons  and  the  superin-  sification. 
tendent  of  State  prisons  and  the  lunacy  commission  are  hereby  consti- 
tuted a  board  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  classification.  Said  board  shall 
fix  and  determine  the  prices  at  which  all  labor  performed,  and  all  articles 
manufactured  in  the  charitable  institutions  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
State  and  in  the  penal  institutions  in  this  State,  and  furnished  to  the  State, 
or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  or  to  the  public  institutions  thereof,  shall 
be  furnished,  which  prices  shall  be  uniform  to  all,  except  that  the  prices 
for  goods  or  labor  furnished  by  the  penitentiaries  to  or  for  the  county  in 
which  they  are  located,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  counties,  except  New  York  and  Ein^ 
counties,  in  which  the  prices  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners  of  chan- 
ties and  correction,  respectively.  The  prices  shall  be  as  near  the  usual 
market  price  for  such  labor  and  supplies  as  possible.    *    *    * 

Sec.  108.  Every  prisoner  confined  in  the  State  prisons,  reformatories  Earnings, 
and  penitentiaries,  who  shall  become  entitled  to  a  climinution  of  his  term 
of  sentence  by  good  conduct,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  agent  and  war- 
den, or  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory,  or  superintendent  of  the 
penitentiary,  receive  compensation  from  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  re- 
rormatory  or  penitentiary  in  which  he  is  confined,  such  compensation  to 
be  graded  by  the  agent  and  warden  of  the  prison  for  the  prisoners  therein, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  and  penitentiary,  for  the  pris- 
oners therein,  for  the  time  such  prisoner  may  work,  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  compensation  allowed  to  such  convicts  exceed  in  amount  ten  per  cen- 
tum of  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  reformatory  or  penitentiary  in  which 
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they  are  confined.    The  difference  in  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
based  both  on  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  work  performed,  and  also  on  the 
willingness,  industry  and  good  conduct  of  such  prisoner;    *    *    * 
Ufle    of    earn-     Sec.  110.  The  amount  of  such  surplus  standing  on  the  books  of  the  prison, 

^'^^'  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner  ma^r  be  drawn  by  the  prisoner  durmg  his 

imprisonment,  only  upon  the  certified  approval  of  the  superintendent  of 
State  prisons  for  disbursement  by  the  agent  and  warden  of  said  prison  or 
superintendent  of  said  reformatory  to  aid  dependent  relatives  of  such  pris- 
oner, or  for  books,  instruments  and  instruction  not  supplied  by  the  prison 
to  the  men  of  his  grade,  or  may  with  the  approval  of  the  said  superintendent 
of  State  prisons  be  so  disbursed  without  the  consent  of  such  prisoner,  but  no 
portion  thereof  shall  be  disbursed  for  indulgences  of  food,  clothing,  or  orna- 
ment beyond  the  common  condition  of  the  others  in  his  class  in  the  prison 
at  the  time.  And  any  balance  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
his  conditional  release  as  provided  by  this  act,  shall  oe  subject  to  the  draft 
of  the  prisoner  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  superintendent  of 
State  prisons  shall  approve;  but,  at  the  date  of  the  absolute  discharge  of 
any  prisoner  the  whole  amount  of  credit  balance  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sub- 
-  ject  to  his  draft  at  his  pleasure:  Provided f  That  any  prisoner  violating  his 
conditional  release,  when  the  violation  is  formally  declared  by  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  paroled  prisoners,  or  by  the  board  of  managers  of  said 
reformatory  shall  thereby  foiteit  any  credit  oalance;  and  the  amount  there- 
of shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  as  herein 
provided  for  fines  imposed,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  applied 
to  pay  the  expense  of  his  recapture  *  *  * 
Work  on  high-     Sec.  118.  The  superintendent  of  State  prisons  may  employ  or  cause  to 

ways.  i)e  employed,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  of  the  convicts  confined  in  each 

State  prison  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  highways,  within  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles  from  such  prison  and  outside  of  an  incorporated  city  or 
village. 
Report  on  em-     *^'^-  ^^'  '^^  commissioner  of  statistics  of  labor,  by  virtue  of  the  pow- 

ployment.  ers  heretofore  conferred  upon  him,  shall  ascertain  forthwith  the  number  of 

persons  within  the  State  employed  in  manufacturing  brooms  and  brushes 
made  of  broom  corn,  in  every  factory,  shop  or  other  place  of  employment 
of  which  he  shall  have  or  obtain  any  knowledge  or  information,  or  of  which 
the  address  shall  be 'furnished  to  him,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June  next  shall  make,  certify  and  transmit  to  the  governor,  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  location  of  every  such  factory,  shop  or  place  of  employ- 
ment, the  names  of  the  respective  proprietors  or  employers,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  said  kind  of  goods  in  each  place 
of  employment,  including  in  a  distinct  schedule  the  number  of  prisoners 
actually  employed  in  manufacturing  said  kind  of  ^oods  in  the  several 
prisons,  reformatories,  penitentiaries  and  other  penal  institutions. 
Limitation.  3^^^-  ^^4.  In  case  it  appears  from  such  enumeration  that  the  total  num- 

ber of  prisoners  employed  in  manufacturing  said  kind  of  goods  exceeds  five 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  persons  within  the  State  employed  in 
manufacturing  such  goods,  the  governor  shall  require  the  managing  authori- 
ties of  any  one  or  more  of  such  penal  institutions  to  discontinue  such  em- 
ployment, wholly  or  in  part,  as  he  shall  direct,  and  failure  or  refusal  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  to  comply  with  such  requirement  shall  be  cause  for 
removal. 
New  enumera-     Sec.  125.  Whenever  the  governor  shall  deem  a  new  enumeration  neces- 

^'^°*  sary  or  proper,  he  shall  require  the  said  commissioner  to  make  and  report 

the  same  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  shall  take  action  there- 
upon, as  above  provided. 
Application  of     Sec.  127.  The  managers  of  the  New  York  State  reformatory  at  Elmira, 

^^'  and  the  managing  authorities  of  all  the  penitentiaries  or  other  penal  insti- 

tutions in  this  State,  are  hereby  authonzed  and  directed  to  conduct  the 
labor  of  prisoners  therein,  respectively,  in  like  manner  and  under  like  re- 
strictions, as  labor  is  authonzed   by  sections  ninety-«even  and  ninety- 
eight  of  this  act,  as  hereby  amended,  to  be  conducted  in  State  prisons. 
Form  of  sen-     Sec.  157  (as  amended  by  chapter  137,  Acts  of  1903).   A  sentence  to 

^^^*  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  a  definite  fixed  period  of  time  is  a  definite 

sentence.  A  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  having  minimum 
and  maximum  limits  fixed  by  the  court  is  an  indeterminate  sentence. 
Every  convict  confined  under  a  definite  sentence  in  any  State  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary in  this  State,  on  a  conviction  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  whether 
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male  or  female,  where  the  terms  or  term  equal  or  eauak  one  year,  exclusive    Dedactiona 

of  any  term  which  maybe  imposed  by  the  court  or  Dry  statute  as  an  al  tenia- "®™  term. 

tive  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  a  term  of  life  imprisonment,  may  earn  for 

himself  or  herself  a  commutation  or  diminution  of  his  or  her.  sentence  or 

sentences  as  follows,  namely,  two  months  for  the  first  year,  two  months 

for  the  second  year,  four  months  each  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and 

five  months  for  each  subsequent  year. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Statutes — 1901. 

Page  840. 

SscnoN  93.  *  *  *  Such  keeper  [of  county  iails]  shall  cause  each  Labor  re- 
prisoner  committed  to  his  jail  for  imprisonment  under  sentence,  to  be  con- quired, 
stantly  employed  at  hard  labor  when  practicable,  during  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  or  judge  of  the  county, 
mav  prescribe  the  kind  of  laoor  at  which  such  prisoner  shall  be  employed; 
ana  the  keeper  shall  account,  at  least  annually,  with  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county,  for  the  proceeds  of  such  labor.  Such  keeper  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  countv,  or  the  county 
judge,  from  time  to  time,  cause  such  of  the  convicts  under  his  charge  as 
are  capable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  outside  of  the  jail  in  the  same, 
or  in  an  adjoining  county,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  keepers  and  the  omcers,  or  persons,  under  whose  direction  such  con- 
victs shall  be  placed,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  board  or  judge  may 
prescribe;  ana  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  are  author- 
ized to  employ  convicts  under  sentence  to  confinement  in  the  county 
i'ails,  in  building  and  repairing  penal  institutions  of  the  county  and  in 
milding  and  repairing  the  highways  in  their  respective  counties  or  in  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  such  nighways  for  sale  to  and  for  the  use  of  such 
counties  or  towns,  villages  and  cities  therein;  and  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  their  employment;  and  the  said  board  of  supervisors  are  hereby 
authorized  to  cause  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  materials  and  carrying  this  provision  into  effect;  and  the  courts 
of  this  State  are  hereby  authorized  to  sentence  convicts  committed  to 
detention  in  the  county  jails  to  such  hard  labor  as  may  be  provided  for 
them  by  the  boards  of  supervisors. 

Page  £761. 

Section  203.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  county  DiaehaiBe. 
penitentiaries  to  furnish  to  each  convict,  male  or  female,  who  shall  have 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  and  imprisoned  in  said  penitentiaries,  *  *  *^ 
upon  their  discharge  from  prison,  by  pardon  or  otnerwise,  necessary  cloth- 
ing not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  in  value,  except  for  the  time  between 
the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  April,  when  clothing  not  ex-  ^ 
ceedin^  eighteen  dollars  in  value  may  be  given;  and  a  sum  of  money  not 
exceedmg,  on  an  average,  five  dollars,  as  said  superintendent  may  deem 
proper  and  necessary;  and  the  sum  of  four  cents  for  each  mile  which  it 
may  be  necessary  for  each  convict  to  travel  to  reach  his  or  her  place  of 
residence  within  this  State,  and  if  such  convict  has  no  residence  within  the 
State,  to  the  place  of  his  or  her  conviction. 

Acts  of  1901. 

Chapter  466. 

Section  700.  Every  inmate  of  an  institution  under  the  charge  of  the   New  York  City, 
commissioner  [of  corrections,  of  the  City  of  New  York],  whose  age  and 
health  will  permit,  shall  be  employed  in  quarrying  or  cutting  stone,  or  in    Employment 
cultivating  land  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner,  or  in  manufactur-  of  convicts, 
ing  such  articles  as  may  be  required  for  ordinary  use  in  the  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioner,  or  for  the  use  of  any  department 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  preparing  and  building  sea  walls  upon  islands 
or  other  places  belonging  to  tlie  City  of  New  York  upon  which  public  insti- 
tutions now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  erected,  or  in  public  works  carried  on  by 
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any  department  of  the  city,  or  at  such  mechanical  or  other  labor  as  shall 
be  found  from  experience  to  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 
The  articles  raised  or  manufactured  by  such  labor  shall  be  subject  to  the 
order  of  and  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner,  and  shall 
be  utihzed  in  the  institutions  under  his  char^  or  in  some  other  department 
of  the  city.  All  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner 
not  otherwise  occupied  or  utilized,  and  which  are  capable  of  cultivation 
shall  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Public  Imild-  Ssc.  701.  At  the  request  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the  administrative 
ingsandgrounds.  departments  of  the  City  of  New  York  (who  are  hereby  empowered  to  make 

such  request)  the  commissioner  of  correction  may  detail  and  designate 
any  inmate  or  inmates  of  any  of  the  institutions  in  the  department  of  cor- 
rection to  perform  work,  labor  and  services  in  and  upon  the  grounds  and 
building  or  in  and  upon  any  public  work  or  improvement  under  the  charge 
of  such  other  department.  And  such  inmates  when  so  emploved  shul 
at  all  times  be  under  the  personal  oversight  and  direction  of  a  keeper  or 
keepers  from  the  department  of  correction,  but  no  inmate  of  any  correc- 
tional institution  shall  be  employed  in  any  ward  of  any  hospital,  except 
hospitals  in  penal  institutions,  while  such  ward  is  being  usea  for  hospital 
purposes.  The  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  law  requiring  advertisement 
for  oids  or  proposals,  or  the  aivarding  of  contracts,  for  work  to  be  done 
or  supplies  to  be  furnished  for  any  of  said  departments  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  public  work  which  may  be  done  or  to  the  supplies  which  may  be 
furnished  under  the  provisions  of  the  prison  law. 

Houn  of  labor.  Sso.  702.  The  hours  of  labor  required  of  any  inmate  of  any  institution 
under  the  charge  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner. 
In  case  any  person  confined  in  any  institution  in  the  department  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  him  by  the  officer  in  charge 

Enfotoementof  such  institution,  or  shall  willfully  violate  the  niles  and  regulations 
of  rules,  etc.        established  by  the  commissioner  or  resist  and  disobey  any  lawful  command, 

or  in  case  any  such  person  shall  offer  violence  to  anj  such  officer  or  to  any 
other  prisoner,  or  shall  do  or  attempt  to  do  any  injury  to  such  institution 
or  the  appurtenances  thereof  or  any  property  therem,  or  shall  attempt 
to  escape,  or  shall  combine  with  any  one  or  more  persons  for  any  of  the 
aforesaid  purposes,  the  officer  or  officers  of  such  institution  shall  use  all 
the  suitable  means  to  defend  themselves,  to  enforce  discipline,  to  secure 
the  persons  of  the  offenders  and  to  prevent  any  such  attempt  or  escape, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  institution  in  which 
such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  confined  to  punish  him  or  them  by  solitanr 
confinement,  and  by  being  fed  on  bread  and  water  only,  for  such  length 
of  time  as  may  be  considered  necessary;  but  no  other  form  of  punishment 
shall  be  imposed,  and  no  officer  of  any  such  institution  shall  inflict  any  blows 
whatever  upon  any  prisoner  except  m  self-defense  or  to  suppress  a  revolt 
or  insurrection,  in  every  case  the  officer  imposing  such  punishment 
shall  forthwith  report  the  same  to  the  commissioner  and  notify  the  phy- 
sician of  the  institution.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  physician  to  visit 
the  person  so  confined  and  to  examine  daily  into  the  state  of  his  health 
until  he  shall  be  released  from  solitary  confinement  and  return  to  labor, 
and  to  report  to  the  commissioner  and  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  institu- 
tion whenever  in  his  judgment  the  health  of  the  prisoner  shall  require 
that  he  should  be  released. 

NOBTH  OABOLINA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Constitution. 

Article  11, 

Legal  poniah-  Secthon  1.  The  following  punishments  only  shall  be  known  to  the  laws 
mentfl.  ^^  ^^i'^  State,  viz:  Death,  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  fines, 

removal  from  office,  and  dis<^ualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 

Hard  labor,  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  this  State.  The  foregoing  provision  for  impris- 
onment with  hard  labor  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
such  convict  labor  on  public  works  or  highways,  or  other  labor  for  public 
benefit,  and  the  farming  out  thereof,  where,  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  provided  by  law;  but  no  convict  shall  be  farmed  out  who  has  been  sen- 
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tenced  on  a  chuigB  of  murder,  xuanslaughter,  rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape, 
or  arson:  Provided,  That  no  convict  whose  labor  may  be  farmed  out  shall 
be  punished  for  any  failure  of  duty  as  a  laborer,  except  by  a  responsible 
officer  of  the  State;  but  the  convicts  so  fanned  out  shall  be  at  ul  times 
under  the  supervision  and  control,  as  to  their  govemqient  and  discipline, 
of  the  penitentiary  board  or  some  officer  of  this  State. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  required,  by  competent  legislation,  that  the  structure    Sexes  to  be  sep- 
and  superintendence  of  penal  institutions  of  tne  State,  the  county  jails,  arate. 
and  city  police  prisons,  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  and 
that  male  and  romale  prisoners  be  never  confined  in  the  same  room  or  cell. 

Revisal  op  1905. 

SsonoN  1358.  In  addition  to  the  convicts  mentioned  in  section  one  Hiring  convicts 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State's  to  ooonties. 
prison  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  authorities  of  any  county 
within  the  State,  convicts,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  number  during  any 
one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  public  roads  in  said  county.  The 
said  convicts  shall  be  at  all  times  under  tiie  supervision  and  control  as  to 
their  government  and  discipline  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State's 
prison  as  in  case  of  hiring  convicts  to  railroad  companies.  Any  county 
api>lying  for  convicts  under  this  chapter  shall  erect  suitable  stockades  for 
their  sf^keeping  and  protection,  and  shall  pay  the  expense  of  their  trans- 
portation from  and  to  the  State's  prison. 

Seo.  5384.  The  State's  prison  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  governed  and    Board  of  direct- 
controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  which  shall  consist  of  a  chairman  and  four  ^"* 
other  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.    *    *    * 

Seo.  5390.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  charge  of  and,  through  its  Duties, 
agents  and  employees,  hold  and  manajge  all  the  property  and  effects  of  the 
corporation,  and  conduct  the  operation  of  all  its  affairs.  The  board  of 
directors  may  adopt  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mstitution,  its  agents  and  employees,  and  the  convicts  therein 
confined,  as  to  them  may  seem  just  and  proper. 

Seo.  5391.  *  *  *  it  shall  also  provide  for  the  employment  of  such  Employment  of 
convicts,  either  in  the  prison  or  on  farms  leased  or  owned  by  the  corpora-  conv&a. 
tion;  and  may  contract  for  the  hire  or  employment  of  any  able-bodied 
convicts,  not  necessary  to  be  detained  in  the  prison,  near  Raleigh,  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  just  and  fair  to  the  corporation,  but  such  convicts,  when 
so  hired  or  employed,  shall  remain  under  the  actual  management,  control 
and  care  of  the  Doard  of  directors  or  its  employees,  agents  and  servants;  but 
no  female  convict  shall  be  worked  on  public  roads  or  streets.    *    *    * 

Seo.  5401.  The  board  of  directors  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and  Redes,  etc. 
regulations  for  enforcing  discipline  as  their  judgment  may  indicate,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  And  they  shall 
print  and  post  the  same  with  the  following  section,  in  the  cells  of  the  con- 
victs, and  the  same  shall  be  read  to  every  convict  in  the  State's  prison  when 
received. 

Note.— The  punishments  used  are  the  dark  cell  and  corporal  punishment. 

Seo.  5402.  The  board  of  directors  shall  require  to  be  kept  a  book  in  which  Deductions 
shall  be  entered  a  record  of  every  infraction  of  the  published  rules  of  disci-  ^'^^  term, 
pline  with  the  name  of  the  prisoner  so  guilty,  and  tne  punishment  inflicted 
therefor,  which  record  shall  be  submitted  to  the  directors  at  their  monthly 
meeting;  and  every  prisoner  who  may  have  been  sentenced  for  a  term  of 
years,  who  shall  at  the  end  of  each  month  have  no  infraction  of  the  disci- 
pline so  recorded  against  him,  shall  for  each  month  be  entitled  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  five  days  from  the  term  of  his  sentence,  and  for  every  ten  days  [to 
which]  he  shall  thus  become  entitled,  he  shall  have  a  further  reward  of  one 
dollar  placed  to  his  credit,  with  the  warden,  to  be  paid  to  him  on  his  dis- 
charge or  sent  to  his  family,  as  he  may  elect;  and  for  eveir  five  dollars  of 
commutation  he  shall  be  entitled  to  five  additional  days'  diminution;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  discharge  such  convict  from  the  peni- 
tentiary when  he  shall  have  served  the  time  of  his  sentence  less  the  number 
of  days  he  may  be  entitled  to  have  deducted  therefrom,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  no  deduction  had  been  made;  but  if  such  convict  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  printed  and  publbhed  rules  of  the  prison  after  he  shall  have 
become  entitled  to  a  diminution  of  his  term  of  service  to  which  he  has  been 
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sentenced,  the  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  deprive,  at  their  discretion, 
such  convict  of  a  portion  or  all  (according  to  the  flagrance  of  such  violation 
of  discipline)  of  the  diminution  of  term  of  sentence  or  commutation  to  which 
he  had  previously  been  by  this  section  entitled.  Any  convict  who  shall 
make  an  assault  oi^any  officer,  overseer  or  guard,  or  who  shall  be  engaged 
in  an  insurrection,  or  make  an  attempt  to  escape,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  section. 
Oommutation.  Sec.  5403.  The  directors  of  the  State's  prison  are  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  a  reasonable  commutation  in  money  to  be  given 
convicts  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  during  the  term  of  their  imprisonment. 
T ran sporta-     Sec.  5404.  The  superintendent  of  the  State's  prison  shall  furnish  to  eveiy 

^^  convict,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment,  a  certificate  of 

transportation  or  railroad  ticket  to  the  county  in  which  such  convict  was 
convicted,  or  to  any  other  county  less  distant,  which  such  convict  mav  des- 
ignate, and  in  which  the  State's  prison  may  not  have  convicts  employed, 
and  atktM  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  commutation  money,  if  there  be  any 
to  the  credit  of  such  convict,  imder  the  provision  of  this  chapter;  and  the 
superintendent  shall  fio  countersign  such  certificates  or  tickets  as  to  render 
them  nontransferable,  and  shall  compel  every  convict,  as  the  proper  holder 
thereof,  to  take  passage  upon  the  tram  or  steamboat  bound  for  the  destina- 
tion of  such  convict. 
^jBious     In-     Sec.  5405.  The  board  of  directors  is  authorized  to  provide  for  divine 

'         ^^'^  service  for  the  convicts  each  Sunday,  if  possible,  and  to  secure  the  visits  of 

some  minister  at  the  hospital  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
sick,  and  an  appropriation  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
may  be  made  for  tnese  purposes.    *    *    * 
Hiring  to  ooon-     Sec.  5410.  It  shall  be  lamul  for  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county, 

^^*  and  likewise  for  the  corporate  authorities  of  any  city  or  town,  to  contract 

in  writing  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State's  prison  for  the  employ- 
ment of  such  convicts  as  by  existing  laws  may  be  hired  to  railroad  compa- 
nies, upon  the  highways  or  streets  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
the  same,  of  the  county,  city  or  town  whose  authorities  shall  so  hire  such 
convicts. 

Note.— No  law  for  the  hiring  of  convlctfl  to  railroad  companies  appears  in  the 
revisal  of  1905.  The  Code  of  lw3  provided  for  such  hiring  of  able-boated  convicts, 
with  the  coDstitational  exceptions  (art.  11^  sec.  1,  above). 

Same  subject.  Sbc.  5411.  Upon  application  to  them  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  State  s  prison  to  hire  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any 
county,  and  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  any  city  or  town,  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  the  preceding  section,  such  convicts  as  may  lawfully  be  hired 
for  service  outside  the  State's  prison,  as  shall  not  at  the  time  of  such  appli- 
cation be  so  hired;  but  the  convicts  hired  for  service  upon  the  highwavs 
and  streets  shall  be  fed,  clothed,  and  quartered,  while  so  employed  b}r  the 
board  of  directors  or  managers  of  the  State's  prison,  as  incase  of  the  hiring 
.  .ot  convicts  to  railroad  companies, 
hl^  oonvtots.        ^'^'  ^^^'  '^^  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county,  and  the  corporate 

authorities  of  any  city  or  town  so  hiring  such  convicts,  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  remove  at  will  all  such  necessary  agents  to  superintend  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  such  highways  and  streets  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  *  •  * 
to?  voum^toS^  Sec.  5414.  There  may  be  established  in  connection  with  the  North  Caro- 
Tlcts.  lina  State's  prison,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  board  of  directors 

of  that  institution,  a  reformatory  either  within  the  inclosure  of  the  peniten- 
tiary or  elsewhere  as  said  boara  shall  deem  most  practicable  and  econom- 
ical, in  which  reformatorv  convicts  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  sentenced 
Clothing.  ^  ^^^  penitentiary  shall  be  confined  separate  and  apart  from  other  convicts. 

Sec.  5415.  It  snail  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  to  exempt  the  con- 
victs confined  in  the  reformatory  from  the  requirement  of  wearing  the  usual 
convict  garb. 
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COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Rbyisal  or  1905. 

Secttion  1318.  Tlie  board  of  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  shall    Highway     la- 
have  power —  ^'^* 

11.  To  provide  for  the  employment  on  the  highway  or  public  works  in 
the  county  of  all  persons  condemned  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  and 
not  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Sec.  1352.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  several  counties,  within  Labor  on 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  or  such  other  county  authorities  therein  ^g  ""^^^^^  «*«. 
may  be  established,  and  the  mayor  and  intendant  of  the  several  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State,  shall  have  power  to  provide  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  employment  on  the  public  streets, 
public  highways,  public  works,  or  other  labor  for  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, of  all  persons  imprisoned  in  the  jaib  of  their  respective  counties,  cities 
and  towns,  upon  conviction  of  any  cnme  or  misdemeanor,  or  who  may  be 
conmiittea  to  jail  for  failure  to  enter  into  bond  for  keeping  the  peace  or  for 
good  behavior,  and  who  fail  to  pay  all  the  costs  whicn  they  are  adjudged 
to  pay,  or  to  give  good  and  sufficient  security  therefor:  Provided,  Such  pris- 
oner or  convict  shall  not  be  detained  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court:  Provided  further,  The  amount  realized  from  hiring  out 
such  persons  shall  be  credited  to  them  for  the  fine  and  bill  of  costs  m  all 
cases  of  conviction:  Provided  alsOf  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  farm  out  any 
such  convicted  person  who  may  be  imprisoned  for  the  nonpayment  of  a 
fine,  or  as  punishment  imposed  for  the  offense  of  which  he  may^  have  been 
convicted,  unless  the  court  before  whom  the  trial  is  had  shall  in  its  judg- 
ment so  authorize. 

Sec.  1354.  All  convicts  hired  or  farmed  out  by  the  county  or  other  munic-    Control, 
ipal  authorities  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  supervision  and  control,  as 
to  their  government  and  discipline,  of  the  sheriff,  or  his  deputjr,  of  the 
county  in  which  they  were  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  the  sheriff,  or  his 
deputy,  shall  be  deemed  a  State  officer  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

Sbo.  1355.  When  any  county  has  made  provision  for  the  woi^ing  of  con- 1^®^*®°**  ^  ^*" 
victs  upon  the  public  roads,  or  when  any  number  of  counties  have  jointly  ' 
made  provision  for  working  convicts  upon  the  public  roads,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for,  and  the  duty  of  the  judge  holding  court  in  such  counties,  to  sentence 
to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  roads  for  such  terpos  as  are 
now  prescribed  by  law  for  their  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  in  the 
State's  prison,  the  following  classes  of  convicts:  First,  all  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  the  punishment  whereof  would  otherwise  be  wholly,  or  in  part, 
imprisonment  in  the  common  jail ;  second,  all  persons  convicted  of  cnmes 
the  punishment  whereof  would  otherwise  wholly  or  in  part  be  imprison- 
ment in  the  State's  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years.  In  such 
counties  there  may  also  be  worked  on  the  public  rotuls^  in  like  manner,  all 
persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  jail  by  any  mag|istrate,  and  also  aU 
msolvents  who  shall  be  imprisoned  by  any  court  in  said  counties  for  non- 
payment of  costs  in  criminal  causes  may  be  retained  in  imprisonment  and 
worked  on  the  public  roads  until  they  shall  have  repaid  the  county  to  the 
extent  of  the  half  fees  charged  up  against  the  county  for  each  person  tak- 
ing the  insolvent  oath.    *    *    * 

Sec.  1356.  The  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  upon  the  pubUc  roads.  *S^^i^   *"' 
under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  under  tne  control  oi  ^^^  ^°~ 

the  county  authorities,  and  the  county  authorities  shall  have  power  to 
enact  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  successful  working  of  convicts 
upon  the  public  roads:  Provided,  The  county  commissionerB  shall  have 
power  to  work  such  convicts  on  the  public  roads  or  in  canaling  the  main 
drains  and  swamps  or  on  other  public  work  of  the  county. 

Sec.  1360.  The  board  of  commissioners  may,  when  they  deem  it  neces-  ^f*^"^'  ^'  ^^ 
sary,  establish  within  their  respective  counties,  one  or  more  convenient  '^^'^'^^ 
houses  of  correction,  with  workshops  and  other  suitable  bmldings  for  the 
safe-keeping,  correctijn^,  governing,  and  employing  of  offenders  legally 
committed  thereto.  Tney  may  also,  to  that  ena,  procure  machinery  and 
material  suitable  for  such  employment  in  said  houses,  or  on  the  premises* 
and  moreover  attach  thereto  a  farm  or  farms;  and  aU  lands  purchasea 
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for  the  pujposes  aforesaid,  shall  vest  in  the  directors  hereinafter  provided 
for,  and  their  successors  in  office.  The  said  board  shall  also  have  power  to 
maJce,  from  time  to  time,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper . 
for  the  kind  and  mode  of  labor,  and  the  general  management  of  tne  saia 
houses. 

Dixootors.  Sec.  1364.  The  board  of  commissioners  shall,  annually,  appoint  not  less 

than  five  nor  more  than  nine  directors  for  each  house  of  correction  which 
may  be  established,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
manager  hereinafter  named  in  the  dischai^ge  of  nis  duties;  to  visit  said 
houses  at  least  once  in  every  three  months;  to  see  that  the  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  relating  thereta  are  duly  executed  and  enforced,  and  that  the 
persons  committed  to  his  charge  are  properly  cared  for,  and  not  abused  or 
oppressed.    *    *    * 

Manager.  OEO.  1366.  The  board  of  commissioneiB  shall  appoint  a  manager  for 

each  house  or  establishment,    *    *    *    He  shall  hola  his  office  durme  the 

Sleasure  of  the  board,  and  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  oi  the 
irectors;    ♦    ♦    * 
Duties  of  man-     Sbo.  1367.  The  mana^r  shall  assign  to  each  person  sent  to  the  work- 
*^^'  house  the  kind  of  work  m  which  such  person  is  to  be  employed. 

Fines  and  ^BO.  2037.  In  all  cases  where  judgments  may  be  entered  up  against  any 
costs.  person  for  fines,  according  to  the  laws  and  ordmances  of  any  incorporated 

town,  and  the  person  against  whom  the  same  is  so  adjudged  refuses  or  is 
unable  to  pay  such  iud^nent,  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  be- 
fore whom  such  judgment  is  entered,  to  order  and  require  such  person,  so 
convicted,  to  work  on  the  streets  or  other  public  worics,  until,  at  fair  rates  of 
warn,  such  person  shall  have  worked  out  the  full  amount  of  the  judgment 
ana  costs  of  the  prosecution;  and  all  sums  received  for  such  fines  smdl  be 
paid  into  the  treasury.  No  woman  shaU  be  worked  on  the  streets. 
Female  con-  Sbo.  3596.  If  any  officer,  either  judicial,  executive  or  ministerial,  shall 
▼^^"-  order  or  require  the  workizig  of  any  female  on  the  streets  or  roads  in*  any 

group  or  cham  gang  in  this  State,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
CODBS— 1800. 

Control.  Seotton  8518.  The    penitentiaiy    *    *    *    shall    *    *    *    be    gov- 

erned by  a  separate  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor    ♦    *    ♦ 

Deductions  oBO.  8542.  Every  person  committed  to  the  State  penitentiaiy  under 
from  tenn.  sentence  other  than  for  life,  who  shall  have  no  infraction  of  the  niles  and 

regulations  of  the  prison  or  laws  of  the  State  recorded  against  him,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  term  of  the  sentence  for  each  year,  or  pro 
rata  for  any  part  of  a  year,  when  the  sentence  is  for  more  or  less  than  one 
year,  as  follows:  From  and  including  the  first  year  up  to  the  third  year,  a 
deduction  of  two  months  for  each  year;  from  and  including  the  thira  year, 
up  to  the  fifth  year,  a  deduction  of  seventy-five  days  for  each  jear;  from 
and  including  the  fifth  year  and  up  to  the  seventh  year,  a  deduction  of  three 
months  for  each  year;  from  and  mcluding  the  seventh  year  up  to  the  elev- 
enth year,  a  deduction  of  one  hundred  and  five  days  for  eacn  year:  from 
and  including  the  eleventh  year  up  to  the  period  fixed  for  the  expiration  of 
the  sentence,  a  deduction  of  four  months  for  each  year;    *    *    * 

Extra  commu-  Seo.  8544.  Whenever  any  inmate  of  the  penitentiary,  by  continued  good 
tation.  behavior,  diligence  in  labor  or  study  or  otiierwise,  shall  surpass  the  general 

average  of  the  inmates,  he  may  be  compensated  therefor  at  the  discretion 
of  the  governor  in  addition  to  the  diminution  of  the  term  of  his  sentence 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  upon  the  recommendation  in  writing  of  the  board 
of  tnistecis,  either  by  the  further  diminution  of  the  term  of  his  sentence,  or 
by  the  payment  of  money  or  by  both. 

Employment.  Sec.  8546.  All  persons  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  and  committed  thereto  shall  be  constantly  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State.    ♦    ♦    * 

Food.  Seo.  8548.  The  daily  sustenance  of  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  not 

in  the  hospital,  shall  consist  of  wholesome  coarse  food,  with  such  propor- 
tions of  meats  and  vegetables  as  the  warden  shall  deem  best  for  the  healtn  of 
the  inmates. 
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Sbo.  8540.  The  dothinf  and  bedding  of  the  inmatefl  shall  be  of  such    Glothlng,  etc. 
quality  and  quantity  as  the  warden  may  direct,  regard  being  had  to  Uieir 
health  and  comfort. 

Sec.  8552.  The  warden  and  aU  officen  of  the  penitentiaiy  shall  imifonnly  Traatmeat. 
treat  the  inmates  thereof  with  kindness,  and  the  warden  shall  require  of  the 
officers  and  guards  that,  in  the  execution  of  their  respective  duties,  they 
shall  in  all  cases  refrain  hota  boisterous  and  unbecoming  language  in  giving 
their  orders  and  commands.  There  shall  be  no  corporal  or  other  painful  or  punishment- 
unusual  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiaiy  for 
violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof. 

NoTB.— Oonflnement  In  cell  (not  dark)  and  loss  of  good  time  are  the  fonns  of  pun- 
ishment used. 

Seo.  8553.  Eveiy  person  committed  to  the  penitentiaiy  shall,  when  dis-  DlBcharga. 
charged,  bo  provided  with  a  decent  suit  of  clotnes  and  a  sum  of  money,  not 
to  exceed  five  dollars,  and  also  transportation  to  the  place  where  he  received 
sentence.  He  mav  be  allowed  employment  at  or  in  the  penitentiary,  under 
the  rules  and  reflations  established  for  the  government  of  the  inmates,  for 
such  period  of  tune  and  at  such  rate  of  compensation,  as  the  warden  ahaJl 
deem  proper  and  equitable:  Provided,  Hat  any  peison  so  discharged  who 
has  no  infractions  of  the  rules  recorded  against  hmi,  may  be  employed  by 
any  lessee  of  the  workshop  at  the  penitentiaiy  for  such  time  and  for  such 
wages  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and  approved  hj^  the 
wiuden:  Provided,  however,  Tliat  no  person  discharged  from  the  peniten- 
tiaiy shall,  in  any  way,  be  given  supervision  or  authority  over  any  inmate 
thereof. 

Seo.  8554.  If  the  warden  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Labor  outalde 
State,  he  may  employ  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiaiy  outside  the  yiud  pilaon  grounds, 
thereof  in  cmtivating  and  improving  any  ground  belonging  thereto  or  in 
doing  any  work  necessair  to  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of 
the  penitentiary,  or  in  tne  erection,  repair  or  improvement  of  any  or  all 
the  State  buildings  at  Bismarck  including  the  executive  mansion,  and  the 
grounds  of  such  buildings  and  mansion;    *    *    * 

Seo.  8556.  He  board  of  trustees  of  the  penitentiaiy  are  hereby  em-    Power  to  pa- 
powered  to  parole  persons  confined  in  the  pemtentiaiy  and  not  hereinafter  role, 
excepted  and  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  persons 
may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildinss  and  inclosures 
thereof.    The  rules  and  regulations  as  established  by  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  not  take  effect  until  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  8557.  He  following-described  persons  shall  not  under  any  circum-    CertalnpaiolM 
stances  be  paroled  from  the  penitentiair:  ppohiblted. 

1.  A  person  convicted  ana  sentenced  for  the  crime  of  murder  either  in 
the  first  or  second  degree. 

2.  A  person  finally  convicted,  in  any  jurisdiction,  of  a  felony  other  than 
that  for  which  he  is  being  punished. 

3.  A  person  who  has  not  served  the  minimum  time  of  imprisonment 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted. 

4.  A  person  who  has  not  maintained  a  good  record  at  the  penitentiary  for 
at  least  six  months  previous  to  his  parole. 

Sec.  8558.  No  parole  shall  be  ^«nted  to  any  person  confined  in  the    conditions, 
penitentiary  unless — 

1.  The  warden  in  writing  recommends  his  parole  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

2.  At  least  four  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  approve  and  indorse 
said  recommendation. 

3.  The  TOvemor  approves  and  endorses  such  recommendation. 

4.  He  niends  of  such  person  have  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  in  writing,  that  employment  has  been  secured  for  him 
with  some  responsible  citizen  of  the  State  and  certified  to  be  such  by  the 
judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  where  such  citizen  resides. 

5.  The  board  of  trustees  is  convinced  that  he  wiU  conform  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  said  board. 

Sec.  8559.  It  shad  not  be  lawful  for  the  warden,  the  board  of  trustees  or 
the  eovemor  or  any  or  either  of  them  in  considering  or  recommending  the 
parole  of  any  person  confined  in  the  penitentiary  to  receive,  hear  or  enter- 
tain any  petition  or  anv  argument  of  attorneys,  but  the  only  ground  for  such 
recommendation  shall  be  such  person's  general  demeanor  and  record  of 
good  conduct  at  the  pemtentiaiy. 
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Twine  plant.  Sec.  8562.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  penitentiary  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  establish  a  hard  fiber  twine  and  cordaee 

giant  at  the  said  penitentiary  and  to  operate  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tate  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prcscnbed. 

Sale  of  twine.  Sec.  8567  (as  amended  by  chapter  198,  Acts  of  1901).  The  product  of 
said  twine  and  cordage  plant  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
said  penitentiary,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  them,  subject  only 
to  the  following  restrictions,  viz:  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  penitentiair, 
at  its  regular  meeting  held  in  the  month  of  Februaiy  in  each  year,  shall  nx 
prices  at  which  the  product  of  the  plant  shall  be  sold  durins  that  season, 
such  prices  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  the  product  and  the  demand  for  it; 
prices  for  carload  lots  may,  in  their  discretion,  be  fixed  at  not  more  than 
one-half  cent  per  pound  under  prices  for  smaller  lots;  the  product  shall  be 
sold  only  to  those  living  in  the  otate  and  intending  and  agreeing  to  use  it  or 
seU  it  for  use  in  the  State;  the  price  of  the  product  of  we  plant  so  estab- 
lished at  the  February  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  continue  to  be 
the  price  for  the  season,  unless  it  shall  become  evident  to  the  board  that  the 
price  so  established  is  such  that  it  will  prevent  the  sale  of  the  product,  or 
such  that  the  State  will  not  receive  a  fair  price,  based  on  the  martet  value  of 
like  product,  in  which  cases  a  chance  in  price  can  be  made  at  any  regular 
meetmg  of  said  board  thereafter  held. 

Brick.  Seo.  8571.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  penitentiary  of  this  State  is 

hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ  the  convict  labor  of  the  State, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  can  not  be  preferably  otherwise  employed,  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  with  which  thev  are  to  make  needed  repairs,  additions 
or  improvements  on  the  public  building  of  the  State. 

Work  on  high-  Sec.  8573.  Such  trustees  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ  so 
ways,  etc.  much  of  said  labor  as  they  may  deem  necessaiy  in  macadamizing  or  other- 

wise improving  the  roads  and  streets  used  as  approaches  to  the  penitentiary, 
State  capitol  or  other  public  institutions  witnm  the  State,  and  in  making 
such  improvements  sudi  board  is  authorized  to  contract  indebtedness  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  that  may  bo  received  from  any  contract  now  existmg  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  for  the  employment  of  such  labor. 

Bale  of  biick.  oEc.  8574.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  dispose  of  said  brick  manufac- 
tured as  in  this  article  provided,  as  thev  may  De  directed  by  the  governor. 
State  auditor  and  secretary  of  state,  who  are  hereby  created  a  board  with 
authority  to  dispose  of  any  brick  manufactured  by  convict  labor,  according 
to  their  oest  juagment,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  at  such  prices  as 
said  board  may  provide.  The  receipts  of  such  sales  shall  be  tumea  over  to 
the  trustees  aforesaid  and  used  in  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  brick  or  building,  or  improving  roads  and 
streets  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Contnusts  pro-  Sec.  8574a.  No  person  in  any  prison,  penitentiaiy  or  other  place  of  con- 
hibited.  finement  of  offenders  in  this  State,  shsll  be  required  or  allowed  to  work 

while  under  sentence  thereto,  at  any  trade,  industry  or  occupation  wherein 
or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work,  snail  be  farmed 
out,  contracted  and  given,  or  sold  to  any  person,  firm,  association  or  cor- 
poration ;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  convicts  from  beinj^  disposed  of  to  the  State,  or  any  political 
division  thereof,  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  by  the 
State  or  any  political  division  thereof  for  their  own  use:  Prwnded,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  convict  labor  by  the  State  in 
canring  on  any  farming  operations  or  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  twine  or 
cordage,  or  prohibits  the  State  from  disposing  of  the  proceeds  of  sudi  enter- 
prises. 

COUNTY  CX)NVICrS. 

CODE8~1899. 

Employment.  Section  8622.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  confined  in  any  jail  pur- 
suant to  the  sentence  of  any  court,  if  such  sentence  or  any  part  thereof  wall 
be  that  he  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  such 
person  shaU  be  confined  shall  furnish  such  convict  with  suitable  tools  and 
materials  to  work  with,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  sheriff,  the  said  convict 
can  be  profitably  employed  either  in  the  jail  or  yard  thereof,  and  the  expense 
of  said  tools  and  materiab  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  county  in  which  Baid 
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convict  shall  be  confined,  and  said  county  shall  be  entitled  to  his  eamines. 
And  the  said  sheriff,  if  in  his  opinion  the  said  convict  can  be  more  profitably 
employed  outside  of  said  jail  or  yard,  either  for  the  count]^  or  for  any  munic- 
ipality in  said  county,  it  shall  be  his  duty  so  to  employ  said  convict  either  in 
work  on  public  streets  or  highways  or  otherwise,  and  in  so  doing  he  shall 
take  all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  said  convict's  escape,  by  ball  and 
chain  or  otherwise,  and  fiftjr  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  such  employment, 
after  paying  all  expenses  incident  thereto,  may  be  retained  by  said  sheriff 
as  his  fees  therefor,  the  balance  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  proper 
county  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund;  and  when  a  convict  is  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  he  may  be  employed  by  said 
sheriff  as  provided  in  this  chapter;  and  in  case  any  convict  employed  out- 
side of  the  jail  yard  shall  escape,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  escaped  from 
the  jail  proper. 

Sec.  8626.  For  every  day's  labor  performed  by  any  convict  under  the    Credits, 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  there  shall  be  credited  on  any  judgment  for  fine 
and  costs  against  him  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

Seo.  8629.  If  anv  person  confined  in  any  jail  upon  a  conviction  or  chaiige  PonlBhment. 
of  any  offense  is  refractory  or  disorderly,  or  if  he  willfully  destroys  or  injures 
any  article  of  beddins  or  other  furniture,  door  or  window  or  any  other  part 
of  such  prison,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  i^ter  due  inquiir,  may  chain  and 
secure  such  person,  or  cause  him  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  not  more 
than  three  aavs  for  any  one  offense;  and  during  such  solitary  confinement 
he  may  be  fea  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  other  food  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health. 

OHIO. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Annotated  Statutes — 1900. 

Section  633-4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  board  of  trustees  or  other  Certain  manu- 
board  or  authority  having  the  control  and  management  of  any  penal,  reform-  S^*"™*  lorbld- 
atory  or  charitable  institution  or  asylum,  to  contract  with  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  for  the  manufacture  of  knit  or  woolen  goods,  or  to  establish 
any  mill  or  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  said  goods  by  the  inmates 
of  any  such  institution:  Provided,  however,  That  notning  herein  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  board  of  trustees  or  other  board  or  authority 
having  the  control  or  management  of  any  penal,  reformatory  or  charitable 
institution  or  asylum  belonging  to  the  State,  from  either  contractinjg  for  or 
engaging  in  the  manufacture  oFsuch  goods  solely  for  the  use  of  the  inmates 
of  such  institutions,  nor  to  prevent  any  such  board  or  authority  of  any  such 
institution  under  the  management  of  any  municipality  or  county  from  con- 
tracting for  or  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  solely  for  the  use 
of  such  institution. 

Sec.  633-7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  of  the  Commission  on 
benevolent  and  correctional  institutions  of  Ohio,  *  *  *  to  designate  one  ***^^*'*8®"' ***'* 
member  of  each  of  said  boards  to  act  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  commission 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  said  boards,  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating and  adopting  rules  and  methods  for  the  interchange,  valuation  and 
use,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  products  of  each  and  every  one  of  said  insti- 
tutions, by  all  other  institutions  of  the  State,  benevolent,  penal  and  reform- 
atory, ana  on  adoption  of  said  rules  and  methods  by  said  commission,  the 
same  shall  be  submitted  to  each  of  said  boards,  and  by  said  boards  enforced. 

Sec.  633-9.  Wherever  there  is  or  may  be  grown,  made,  manufactured  or  Goods  made  to 
in  any  way  produced  in  one  institution  any  article  of  food,  raiment,  or  use,  *>«"^PPl*®<l- 
which  may  be,  or  may  be  made  available  in  the  support  or  maintenance  of 
any  other  institution,  or  of  the  inmates  thereof,  the  same  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  under  said  rules  and  methods  so  formulated  and  in  force,  be 
supplied  by  the  institution  growing,  making,  manufacturing  or  producing 
the  same,  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4364-46.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  made  by  convict  labor    Harking    ol 
in  any  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  this  or  goods, 
any  other  State,  in  which  convict  labor  is  employed,  and  imported,  brought 
or  introduced  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  shall,  before  being  exposed  for  sale,  be 
branded,  labeled  or  marked  as  hereinafter  provided,  ana  shall  not  be  exposed 
for  sale  in  any  place  within  this  State  without  such  brand,  label  or  mark. 
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Control. 


Style.  Seo.  4364-47.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  required  shall  contain  at 

the  head  or  top  thereof  the  words  ''convict-made/'  followed  by  the  year  and 
name  of  the  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in 
which  it  was  made,  in  plain  English  lettering,  of  the  style  known  as  great 
primer  roman  capitals.  The  brand  or  mark  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the 
nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  be  placed  upon  the  same,  and  only  where 
such  branding  or  marking  is  impossible  shall  a  label  be  used  and  where  a 
label  is  used  it  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  paper  tag  which  shall  be  attached 
by  wire  to  each  article  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and 
placed  securely  upon  the  box,  crate  or  other  covering  in  which  such  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  may  be  packed,  shipped  or  exposed  for  sale.  Said 
brandy  mark  or  label  shall  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of  and  upon  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  finished  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering. 
Defacement.  Sec.  4364-48.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  deafrng  in 
etc.,  of  label,  ^j^jg  gtate,  in  any  such  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  know- 
ingly to  have  the  same  in  his  or  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  to 
o&r  the  same  for  sale  without  the  brand,  label  or  mark  required  by  this  act, 
or  to  remove,  conceal  or  deface  such  brand,  mark  or  label.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  conmiissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  the  attorney-general  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  when,  upon  complaint  or  otherwise, 
the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  has  reason  to  believe  that  this  act  is 
being  violated,  he  shall  advise  the  attorney-general  of  that  fact,  giving  the 
information  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  attorney-general  shall  at 
once  institute  the  proper  legal  proceedings  to  compel  compliance  with  this 
act.  Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  nor  less  than  ten  days, 
or  both. 

Sec.  7388-1.  The  government  and  control  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary 
and  the  prisoners  sentenced  thereto,  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  managers, 
to  consist  of  five  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  practical  and 
skilled  mechanic,  *  *  *  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  ♦  *  ♦ 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,    *    *    * 

Sec.  7388-5.  The  prisoners  in  the  above  institution  shall  be  employed 
by  the  State  upon  the  plan  and  in  the  manner  as  follows,  namely:  It  snail 
be  competent  lor  the  managers  to  provide  employment  for  any  number  of 
prisoners  by  an  agreement  with  manufacturers  and  others  to  furnish  ma- 
chinery, nukterials,  etc.,  fpr  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  under  the 
direction  and  immediate  control  of  the  managers  and  their  officers;  and 
the  said  managers  shall  make  such  rules  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  classification  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  on  the  piece  or  process 
plan  or  otherwise,  and  before  making  any  contract  thereior  they  snail,  if 
they  deem  best,  advertise  for  bids  for  the  product  of  such  labor  on  the 

Slan  aforesaid,  in  one  each  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Columbus, 
leveland  and  Cincinnati,  once  a  week  for  at  least  four  weeks;  the  adver- 
tisement shall  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  labor  to  be  employed,  and 
such  other  particulars  as  may  be  necessary.  Each  bid  shall  specify  the 
amount  bid  for  the  product  of  such  labor  on  the  piece  or  process  plan  or 
otherwise:  Provided^  That  convicts  temporarily  idle  upon  the  pas^e 
of  this  act  may  be  contracted  for  on  the  above  plan  without  advertising. 
Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  bond  with  sureties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  board  that  the  bidder  will  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  bid  if  it 
be  accepted.  And  said  managers  shall  award  the  contract  for  the  product 
of  said  labor  to  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  bidder  upon  sufficient  security 
to  the  board  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract;  but  the  board 
may  reject  any  bid  if  it  be  against  the  interest  of  the  State  of  [or]  the  wel- 
fare of  the  prisoners;  but  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  contractor  of 
[for]  the  product  of  convict  lalx>r  have  corroctory  supervision  over  or  con- 
trol of  the  labor  of  the  convict;  and  no  contract  shall  be  made  that  will 
bind  the  State  to  any  system  for  a  period  exceeding  five  years;  and  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  managers  to  arrange  with  the  employer  of  the  prisoners 
under  this  act  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  such  number  of  laborers  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  the  general  business  (when  they  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  larger  numbers  of  other  prisoners  working  by  the  piece  or 
process  plan  or  otherwise),  by  the  day  or  week,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be 
agreed;   but  no  arrangement  shall  be  made  or  entered  into  by  the  board 
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for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  that  will  produce  less  than  seventy  cents 
per  day  for  the  labor  of  able-bodied  convicts,  excepting  that  convicts  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  sentence,  or  those  who  are  entirely  unskilled,  or 
disabled  hj  disease,  or  old  age,  cripples,  females  and  minors,  may  be  tent- 
porarily  hired  at  lees  than  the  above  rate,  and  all  prisoners  under  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years  shall  be  employed  when  possible  at  hand  work  exclu- 
sively, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  trade.  The  managers  are  required 
to  employ  all  the  prisoners  that  are  necessary  in  making  all  articles  for  the 
various  State  institutions,  not  manufactured  by  such  institutions,  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  the  institutions  shall  purchase  and  pay  to  the  peniten- 
tiary the  market  price  for  all  such  articles. 

Sec.  7388-6.  Every  sentence  to  the  penitentiary  of  a  person  hereafter  Form  of  sen- 
convicted  of  a  felony,  except  for  murder  in  the  second  degree,  who  has  not  tence. 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institu- 
tion, may  be,  if  the  court  having  said  case  thinks  it  right  and  proper,  a 
general  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  The  term  of  such 
imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced  may  be  terminated 
by  the  board  of  managers,  as  authorized  by  this  act;  but  such  imprison- 
ment shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime 
of  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced;  and  no  such  prisoner 
shall  be  released  until  after  he  shall  have  served  at  least  the  mmimum 
term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted.    *    *    * 

Sec.  7388-8.  The  board  of  managers  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of    Rules, 
the  governor,  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  pris- 
oners as  shall  best  promote  their  reformation,  and  generally,  as  may  irom 
time  to  time  appear  to  be  necessary  or  promotive  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act.    They  shall  make  provision  tor  the  separation  or  classification  of 

Prisoners,  their  division  mto  different  grades,  ¥nth  promotion  and  degra^ 
ation  according  to  merit,  their  employment  and  instruction  in  industry, 
their  education,  and  for  the  conditional  or  absolute  release  of  prisoners 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  section  5  [$(7388-6)]  of  this  act,    *    *    * 

Note.— Loss  of  privileges  and  solitary  confinement  are  the  forms  of  punishment 
used. 

In  order  that  good  behavior,  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the  performance  Deductions 
of  dutj  may  be  properly  rewarded,  each  convict  now  confined  in  any  from  term, 
penal  institution  within  the  State,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  sentenced  for 
a  definite  term  other  than  for  life,  and  who  shall  pass  the  entire  period  of 
his  imprisonment  without  violation  of  the  rules  and  discipline,  except  such 
as  the  board  of  managers  shall  excuse,  will  be  entitlea  to  diminish  the 
period  of  sentence  imder  the  following  rules  and  regulations: 

(a)  A  prisoner  sentenced  for  a  term  of  one  year  who  has  conducted 
himself  as  above  provided,  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  five  days  from 
each  of  the  twelve  months  of  his  sentence. 

(6)  A  prisoner  sentenced  for  a  term  of  two  years  who  has  conducted 
himself  as  above  provided,  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  six  days  from 
each  of  the  twenty-four  months  of  his  sentence. 

(c)  A  prisoner  sentenced  for  a  term  of  three  years  who  has  conducted 
himself  as  above  provided,  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  eight  days  from 
each  of  the  thirty-six  months  of  his  sentence. 

{d)  A  prisoner  sentenced  for  a  term  of  four  years  who  has  conducted 
himself  as  above  provided,  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  nine  days  for 
each  of  the  forty-eight  months  of  his  sentence. 

(«)  A  prisoner  sentenced  for  a  term  of  five  years  who  has  conducted 
himself  as  above  provided,  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  ten  days  from 
each  of  the  sixty  months  of  his  sentence. 

(/)  A  prisoner  sentenced  for  a  term  of  six  years,  or  for  any  term  of  years 
longer  than  six,  who  has  conducted  himself  as  above  provided,  shall  be 
allowed  a  deduction  of  eleven  days  from  each  of  the  months  of  his  full 
sentence. 

(a)  Any  prisoner  sentenced  for  a  number  of  months  or  fraction  of  years 
shall  be  allowed  the  same  time  per  month  as  is  provided  for  the  year  next 
higher  than  maximum  sentence.    *    *    * 

Sec.  7388-9.  Said  board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  establish    Power  to  pa- 
rules  and  refiiilations  under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now  or  hereafter  role, 
may  be  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  or 
second  degree,  who  may  have  served  a  minimum  term  provided  by  law 
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for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted  (and  who  has  not  previously 
been  convicted)  of  felony,  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  and 
any  prisoner  who  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be  imprisoned  under  a  sentence 
for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  and  who  has  now  or  hereafter 
(shall  have  served  under  said  sentence  twenty-five  full  years),  may  be 
allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  inclosures,  *  *  * 
Seg.  738S-10.  No  prisoner  confined  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  shall  be 
considered  eligible  for  parole,  and  no  application  for  parole  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  board  of  managers  until  such  prisoner  is  recommended  as 
worthy  oi  such  consideration  by  the  warden  and  chaplain  of  the  peniten- 
tiary; and  before  consideration  by  the  board  of  managers  notice  of  such 
recommendation  shall  be  published  for  three  successive  weeks  in  two 
papers  of  opposite  politics,  in  the  county  from  which  such  prisoner  was 
sentenced,  provided,  the  expense  of  such  publication  shall  not  exceed 
one  dollar  to  each  paper,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  prisoner  be  released, 
either  conditionally  or  at>solutely,  unless  there  is,  m  the  judgment  of  the 
managers,  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  he  will,  if  released,  live  and 
remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  and  such  judgment  shall  be  based 
upon  the  record  and  character  of  the  prisoner  established  in  prison;  and 
no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any  prisoner 
shall  be  entertained  by  the  managers,  and  no  attorneys  or  outside  persons 
of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the  board  of  managers  as 
applicants  for  the  parole  of  a  prisoner,  but  these  requirements  shall  not 

Srevent  the  board  of  managers  from  making  such  inquiries  as  they  may 
eem  desirable  in  regard  to  the  previous  history  or  environment  of  sucn 
prisoner,  or  as  to  his  probable  surrounding  if  paroled,  but  such  inquiries 
shall  be  instituted  by  the  prison  managers  themselves,  and  all  information 
thus  received  shall  he  considered  and  treated  as  confidential. 

Note.— Employment  must  be  procured  and  the  sum  of  S25  deposited  before  a  parole 
is  allowed.  Monthly  reports  are  required,  and  the  convict  may  not  change  employ- 
ment or  residence  without  permission.  Obedience  to  law  and  abstinence  from  Intoxi- 
cants are  required. 


Credits 
earnings. 


from  Seo.  7388-12.  The  warden  is  hereby  authorized  to  have  placed  to  the 
credit  of  each  prisoner  (except  those  serving  a-  life  sentence,  who  may 
receive  an  amount  of  their  earnings  not  to  exceed  five  cents  per  day),  sucn 
amount  of  his  earnings  as  the  board  of  managers  may  deem  equitable  and 
just;  taking  into  account  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  imprisoned,  and  his  general  deportment:  Provided, 
That  such  credit  shall  in  no  case  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  his  earnings;  and 
the  funds  thus  accruing  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  paid  to  nim  or 
his  family  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  managers  may 
deem  best:  Provided^  That  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  such  earnings 
shall  be  kept  for  and  paid  to  such  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  restoration  to 
citizenship:  And  provided  further ^  That  the  warden  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  managers,  by  way  of  punishment  for  violation  of  rules,  want 
of  propriety,  or  any  other  misconduct,  cancel  such  portion  of  such  credit  as 
he  may  deem  best.* 
Reformatory.  Sec.  7388-17.  ♦  *  *  The  government  and  control  of  the  ♦  *  ♦ 
Ohio  State  reformatory  and  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  thereto,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  managers  to  consist  of  six  (6)  members,  and  not  more 
than  three  (3)  members  of  said  board  at  any  time  shall  belong  to  the  same 
political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,     ♦    *    ♦ 

Sec.  7388-24.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  receive  all  male  criminals 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  and  not  known  to  have  been  previ- 
ously sentenced  to  a  State  prison  in  this  or  any  other  State,  who  shall  be 
legally  sentenced  to  said  Ohio  State  reformatory,  ♦  *  ♦  Provided, 
That  no  person  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree  shall  be 
sentenced  or  transferred  to  said  reformatory. 

Sec.  7388-25.  The  discipline  to  be  observed  in  said  Ohio  State  reforma- 
tory shall  be  reformatory,  and  the  managers  shall  have  power  to  employ 
such  means  of  reformation  for  the  improvement  of  the  inmates  as  they  may 
deem  expedient. 

The  labor  imposed  upon  inmates,  or  industrial  pursuits  prescribed  for  the 
employment  of  their  time,  shall  also  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
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managers,  except  that  whf^t  is  known  as  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor 
shall  not  be  employed. 

The  superintenaent  is  hereby  authorized  to  place  to  the  credit  of  each  Credits  from 
prisoner,  such  amount  of  his  earning  as  the  board  of  managers  ma^r  deem  eamings. 
equitable  and  .^t,  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
the  nature  of  toe  crime  for  which  he  is  imprisoned,  and  his  general  deport- 
ment: Provided f  That  such  credit  shall  in  no  case  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of 
his  eamings,  and  the  funds  thus  accruing  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner  shall 
be  paid  to  him,  or  bis  family,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  board 
of  managers  may  deem  best:  Providedy  That  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  such  earnings  shall  be  left  for  and  paid  to  such  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his 
restoration  to  citizenship:  Andf  promdedf  further ^  That  the  superintendent 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  managers,  by  way  of  punishment  for  violation 
of  rules,  and  of  propriety,  or  any  other  misconduct,  cancel  such  ix>rtion  of 
such  credit  as  he  may  deem  best. 

Sec.  7388-27.  Every  sentence  to  the  Ohio  State  reformatory  of  a  person  Form  of  sen- 
hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony,  shall  be  a  general  sentence  to  imprisonment  tence. 
in  the  Ohio  State  reformatoiy  at  Mansfield,  and  the  courts  ot  this  State 
imposing  such  sentence  shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof.  The 
term  of  such  imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced  shall 
be  terminated  by  the  managers  of  the  State  reformatory,  as  authorized  by 
this  act,  but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum,  nor  be  less 
than  the  minimum,  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  person 
was  convicted;    ♦    *    * 

Sec.  7388-29.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  also  have  the  authority    Power  to  p&- 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  said  reform-  ^^^' 
atory  may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole,  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  managers,    *    ♦    * 

Note.— The  regulations  are  in  general  similar  to  those  governing  convicts  on  parole 
from  the  penitentiary,  above.  • 

Sec.  7388-33.  The  board  of  managers  shall,  under  a  system  of  marks,  or  Credits  for  con- 
otherwise,  fix  upon  a  uniform  plan  under  which  they  shall  determine  what  duct, 
number  of  marks  or  what  credit  shall  be  earned  by  each  prisoner  sentenced 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  to  the  conditions  of  increased  privile^, 
or  of  release  from  their  control,  which  system  shall  be  subject  to  revision 
from  time  to  time.  Each  prisoner  so  sentenced  shall  be  credited  for  good 
personal  demeanor,  diligence  in  labor  or  study,  and  for  the  results  accom- 
plished, and  recharged  lor  derelictions,  negligence  or  offenses.  The  man- 
agers shall  establish  rules  knd  regulations  by  which  the  standing  of  each 
prisoner's  account  of  marks  or  cremts  shall  be  made  known  to  him  as  often  as 
once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  at  any  time  he  shall  request  it.  And  may  also 
make  provision  by  which  any  prisoner  may  see  and  converse  with  some  one 
or  more  of  the  managers  dunng  every  month.  When  it  appears  to  said  Release, 
mana^rs  that  there  is  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner 
may  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  his  release  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  said  boaixi  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, grant  an  absolute  release  to  such  prisoner,  certifying  tne  fact  of  such 
release  and  the  grounds  thereof  to  the  governor,  and  the  governor  may 
thereupon,  in  his  discretion,  restore  such  prisoner  to  citizenship  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  of  the  governor  to 
grant  a  pardon  or  commutation  in  any  case.  In  order  that  good  behavior.  Deductions 
fidelity  and  diligence  may  bo  properly  rewarded,  each  prisoner  sentenced  to  from  term, 
said  reformatory  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish  his  minimum  sentence  as 
follows :  Every  prisoner  who  has  conducted  himself  as  above  provided  shall 
be  allowed  a  deduction  of  five  days  from  each  of  the  twelve  months  of  the 
time  of  his  minimum  sent4?nce.     *    *     * 

Sec.  7388-44.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  contractor  or  subcontractor.     Free  laborers, 
now  having  contracts  with,  or  who  may  hereafter  contract  with  the  State 
for  prison  labor,  to  be  performed  within  the  walls  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary, 
to  employ  any  free  laborers,  except  foremen,  instructors  and  draymen  to 
work  upon  said  contracts. 

Sec.  7410.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  office  at  the  penitentiary,  or    interest  in  con- 
be  employed  thereat  on  behalf  of  the  State,  who  is  a  contractor,  or  the  agent  tracu. 
or  employee  of  a  contractor,  or  who  is  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
business  carried  on  therein ;  and  should  any  officer  or  employee  become  sucn 
contractor,  his  agent  or  employee,  or  interested  in  such  business,  it  shall  be 
cause  for  his  removal;  *    *    * 
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Gifts.  Sbo.  7412.  No  officer,  contractor,  or  employee  of  a  contractor,  shall  make 

any  gift  or  present  to.  or  receive  any  from,  or  have  any  barter  or  dealings 
with,  a  convict;  and  for  every  violation  of  this  section,  the  party  engaged 
therein  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  as  is  prescribed  in  the  last  section. 

A  rtlcles  (or  Sbo.  7424.  The  warden,  under  the  direction  of  the  boar^',  may  employ  a 
State  use.  portion  of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  any  articles  used  by  the  State, 

m  carrying  on  the  penitentiary,  and  may  also  procure  machineiy  and  pre- 
pare shoproom  for  that  purpose,  and  employ  such  persons  as  may  be  neces- 
saiy  to  instruct  the  convicts  in  such  manufacture;  if  such  persons  be  em- 
ployed, the  terms  of  employment  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
Doard. 

Domestic  serv-  Sec.  7425.  A  sufficient  number  of  convicts  may  be  hired  by  the  warden 
^^®'  for  domestic  purposes,  on  the  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  him  and  the 

board;     *    *     * 

Unauthorised  Sec.  7426.  No  work,  labor,  or  service  shall  be  performed  by  a  convict 
labor.  within  the  penitentiaiy  except  as  herein  provided  for,  unless  it  be  expressly 

authorized  by  the  board. 

RestricUon  as  Sbc.  7432-1.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1894,  the  total  number  of 
to  employment.  pi.;goner8  and  inmates  employed  at  one  time  in  the  penitentiaries,  workhouses 

and  reformatories  in  this  State  in  the  manufacture  of  any  one  kind  of  goods 
which  are  manufactured  in  this  State  outside  of  said  penitentiaries,  work- 
houses and  reformatories,  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  number 
of  all  persons  in  this  State  outside  of  said  penitentiaries,  workhouses  and 
reformatories  employed  in  manufacturing  the  same  kind  of  goods,  as  shown 
by  the  last  Federal  census  or  State  enumeration,  or  by  the  annual  or  any 
special  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  this  State,  except 
in  industries  in  which  not  more  than  fifty  free  laboren  are  employed. 

Enumeration.  Sbo.  7432-2.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  and  the  attorney-general  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
bnmediatelv  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  when,  upon  com- 
plaint or  otherwise  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  limitations  of  this  act  are  being  exceeded  in  the  employment  of 
prison  labor  in  any  industry  or  industries,  he  may,  if  he  deem  it  advisable, 
investi^te  and  ascertain  the  number  of  ail  persons  in  this  State  outside  of 
the  penitentiaries, workhouses  and  reformatories  employed  in  manufacturing 
the  Kind  or  kinds  of  goods  in  question,  and  also  the  number  of  prisoners 
and  inmates  employed  in  each  penitentiary,  workhouse  and  reformatory 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  product  or  products.  The  result  of  such  investi- 
gation shall  be  printed  in  a  special  report,  in  which  shall  be  stated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  number  of  prisoners  and  inmates  employed  in  each  peni- 
tentiary, workhouse,  and  reformatory  in  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of 
goods,  the  number  of  which  may  legally  be  so  emploved  therein.  A  copy 
of  such  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  each  insti- 
tution found  therein  to  be  employing  more  prisoners  in  any  industry  than 
is  permitted  by  this  act  and  tnereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  mana- 
gers or  directors  immediately  on  and  after  May  first,  1894,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  inmates  in  the  industry  in  question  to  or  within 
the  number  permitted  by  this  act  to  be  so  employed,  any  provision  in  any 
contract  relating  to  the  employment  of  such  inmates  or  prisoners  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  report  made  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  shall  control  and  limit  the  number  of  prisoners  and  inmates 
which  may  be  employed  in  each  penitentiary,  workhouse  and  reformatory, 

8  i  1  r  -^^  ^^^  industry  or  industries  involved  until  another  report  based  upon  a 
por^?^  ^       ^~ later  investigation  and  report  shall  be  made.    Special  reports  under  this 

section  shall  be  made  at  intervals  of  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  oftener  if 
deemed  advisable  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics.  At  any  time 
the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  on  being  satisfied  that  this  act  is  being 
violated  by  the  managers  and  directors  of  any  penal  institution,  shall  advise 
the  attorney-general  of  that  fact,  giving  the  information  in  support  of  his 
conclusions,  and  the  attorney-general  shall  at  once  institute  the  proper 
legal  proceedings  to  compel  compliance  with  this  act. 

Gas  woricB.  Seo.  7436-1.  The  warden  and  directors  of  the  penitentiary  [shall]  proceed 

immediately  to  erect  gas  works  upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  said  peniten- 
tiary, with  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  penitentiary,  State  house,  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  and  blind  asylum;  and  should  the  said  warden  and 
directors  aforesaid  deem  it  necessary  to  more  speedily  and  economically 
accomplish  the  object  aforesaid,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  employ  a  suitable  person  to  devise  and  perfect  the  necessary  plans 
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for  ihe  construction  of  the  aajne,  and  the  said  warden  and  directors  of  the 
penitentiaiy  shall,  in  the  construction  of  said  gas  works,  use  convict  labor 
not  otherwise  contracted  for,  so  far  as  thej  may  deem  that  the  same  may  be 
used  to  advantage. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Annotated  Statutes — 1900. 

Sbotion  6800.  In  lieu  of  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  the  court  may,    Sentenoe   may 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  sentence  a  convict  ^  *<>  ***><>'• 
to  hard  labor  in  the  jail  of  the  countv  for  any  length  of  time  not  exceeding 
six  months,  and  not  exceeding  the  length  of  time  for  which  he  might  be 
imprisoned;  and  a  person  committed  to  jail  for  nonpayment  of  fines  or    Fines    and 
costs  may  be  reauired  to  labor  therein  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  until  costs, 
the  value  of  his  labor,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  nfty  cents  a  day,  equals 
the  amount  of  fines  and  costs,  or  the  amount  shall  he  otherwise  paid,  or 
secured  to  be  paid,    ♦    *    ♦ 

Seo.  6801.  rersons  committed  to  jail  by  a  court  or  magistrate  for  non-  Control, 
payment  of  fines  or  costs,  or  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  laoor  in  the  jail  of 
the  county,  which  for  this  purpose  extends  throughout  the  county,  shall 
perform  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  who 
may  adopt  such  orders,  rules,  and  regulations,  in  relation  thereto,  as  they 
may  deem  best,    *    *    * 

OXLAHOHA. 

TERRITORIAL  CONVICTS. 

Statutes — 1 803 . 

Section  3680  (as  amended  by  chapter  24,  Acts  of  1903) .  1 .  The  governor  Governor  may 
of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  ™*'"  contract, 
to  contract  with  a  responsible  person  or  persons  or  corporation  within  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma,  or  with  proper  authorities  of  some  other  State  or 
Territory,  for  the  care  and  custoay  of  such  persons  as  may  be  convicted  of 
crime  punishable  in  the  penitentiary,  by  the  courts  of  this  Territory  and  to 
bind  this  Territory  to  the  faithful  performance  of  such  contract  or  contracts. 

2.  In  all  cases  hereafter  wherein  male  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to    Work  on  high- 
punishment  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  less,  in  the  penitentiary  provided  ^^7"* 

tor  by  this  act  such  person  or  persons  may  be  required  to  perform  laoor  upon 
the  public  highways  of  this  Territory  under  the  control  and  in  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  such  labor  is  to  be  performed,  and  to 
this  end  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  in  making  any  contract  under  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized 
and  shall  reserve  the  right  to  remove  and  return  such  prisoners  and  to 
such  prisons  as  occasion  demands. 

3.  The  governor  of  this  Territory  may  and  is  hereby  empowered  and    Contracts  with 
authorizecTto  make  contracts  with  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  county  oommls- 
any  county  in  this  Territory  for  the  performance  of  labor  by  the  convicts  "°°®"* 
mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act,  upon  the  public  highways  of  such 

county,  and  receive  the  contract  price  therefor:  Provided^  alwaya^  That  the 
county  from  which  such  prisoner  shall  have  been  sentenced  shall  have  the 
preference  in  making  any  such  contract  by  the  governor,  and  the  money 
arising  from  such  contract  after  the  payment  of  expenses,  shall  be  paid  1^ 
the  county  treasurer  of  such  county  on  account  of  the  county  fund. 

Acts  op  1897. 

Chapter  30. 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  chapter  13,  Acts  of  1905).  All  persons  hereto-  Parole,  etc 
fore  or  hereafter  convicted  of  crime  within  this  Territory  and  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  therefor  in  the  penitentiary,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  parole 
and  to  such  deduction  for  good  behavior,  from  his  sentence,  as  is  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  is  situated  the  penitentiaiy  in  which  he  is 
confined. 
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COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Statutes — 1893. 

Section  6436.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  confined  in  any  jail  pur- 
suant to  the  sentence  of  any  court,  if  such  sentence  or  any  part  thereof 
shall  be  that  he  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  such  person  shall  be  confined  shall  furnish  such  convict  with  suit- 
able tools  and  materials  to  work  with,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  sheriff, 
the  said  convict  can  be  profitably  employed  either  in  the  jail  or  yard 
thereof,  and  the  expense  of  said  tools  and  materials  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  county  in  which  said  convict  shall  be  confined,  and  said  county  shaU 
be  entitled  to  his  earnings.  And  the  said  sheriff,  if  in  his  opinion  tne  said 
convict  can  be  more  profitably  employed  outside  of  said  jail  or  yard,  either 
for  the  county  or  for  any  municipality  in  said  county,  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  so  employ  said  convict  either  m  work  on  pubfic  streets  or  highways  or 
otherwise,  and  in  so  doing  he  shall  take  all  necessary  precaution  to  pre- 
vent said  convict's  escape,  by  ball  and  chain  or  otherwise,  and  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  profits  of  such  employment,  after  paying  all  expenses  incident 
thereto,  may  be  retained  by  said  sheriff  as  his  fees  therefor,  the  balance 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  proper  county  to  the  credit  of  the  gen- 
eral fund;  and  when  a  convict  is  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  non- 
payment of  a  fine  he  may  be  employed  by  said  sheriff  as  provided  in  this 
chapter:  and  in  case  any  convict  employed  outside  of  the  jail  yard  shall 
escape,  he  shall  be  deemed  as  having  escaped  from  the  jail  proper. 

Sec.  5440.  For  every  day's  labor  performed  by  any  convict  under  the 
provisions  hereof  there  shall  be  creoited  on  any  judgment  for  fine  and 
costs  against  him  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

Acts  of  1895. 

Chapter  ^1 — Article  1. 

m 

Work  on  high-     Section  50.    *    *    *    All  prisoners  confined  to  jail  on  conviction,  or 
^^^"'  plea  of  guilty,  shall  be  compelled  to  work  on  the  public  streets  of  the  town 

where  they  are  confined,  or  on  the  highways  in  the  county,  at  the  rate  per 
day  fixed  for  imprisonment. 

ORSGON. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Codes  and  Statutes — 1902. 

Coventor  to  in-     SECTION  3652.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  visit  the 
spcct.  penitentiary  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  he  shall 

deem  necessary. 

Superintend-     ggc.  3653.  He  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  said 
penitentiary,  who  shaD  hold  his  office  until  removed  by  the  governor. 

Duties.  Sec.  3655.  The  superintendent    *    *    *    shall  have  the  general  super- 

intendence of  the  penitentiary  and  of  its  inmates;  *  *  *  he  snaJl 
have  power  to  employ  all  or  any  number  of  the  prisoners,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  which  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  governor. 
Sec.  3662.  The  superintendent,  warden,  and  assistant  warden  shall  not 
receive  the  labor  of  any  prisoner  for  their  individual  profit  or  use,  or  be 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  upon  which  such  labor 
shall  be  employed  or  used. 

Sec.  3669.  The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  merit  book,  in  which  he 
shall  enter  the  name  of  each  convict,  and  the  date  of  his  or  her  entry 
-into  the  penitentiary.  The  term  for  which  each  convict  is  sentenced 
shall  be  divided  into  periods  of  six  niontlis  each,  or  a  fraction  thereof  for 
the  last  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  superintendent  shall  observe 
and  inform  himself  of  the  conduct  of  each  convict,  and  if  in  his  opinion 
such  conduct  warrants  it,  he  shall  enter  in  the  merit  book  a  merit  mark 
for  each  month  of  such  periods  of  time,  or  so  many  thereof  as  such  convict 
may  be  entitled  to. 

Credits.  Sec.  3670.  Whenever  a  convict  shall  have  received  four  merit  marks  in 

any  period  of  six  months,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  on^  day  upon 
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his  time  for  each  of  such  marks  not  exceeding  six.  When  such  merit 
marks  are  earned  a  second  time  during  any  such  period,  such  convict 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  Uke  credit  of  two  dijs  ror  each  of  such  merit  marks; 
when  such  merit  marks  are  earned  the  third  time  during  any  such  period, 
such  convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hke  credit  of  three  days  for  each  of 
such  merit  marks;  when  such  merit  marks  are  earned  the  fourth  time 
during  any  such  period,  such  convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  credit  of 
four  davs  for  each  of  such  merit  marks;  when  such  merit  marks  are  earned 
the  fifth  time  during  any  such  period,  such  convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
like  credit  of  five  days  for  each  of  such  merit  marks;  and  when  such  merit 
marks  are  earned  during  any  other  such  period  thereafter,  such  convict 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  creoit  of  five  days  for  each  of  such  merit  marks. 

Sec.  3672.  Any  convict  or  convicts  attempting  to  escape,  or  escaping,    Punishmenta. 
conspiring  to  escape,  or  willfully  violating  the  mks  and  regulations  or  the 
prison,  shall  forfeit  all  allowances  of  time  that  shall  have  been  made  to 
nim  or  her  up  to  that  time. 

NoTK.— The  hose  is  tamed  on  for  Idling  and  fighting.    Confinement  in  dungeon  and 
bread-and-water  diet  are  other  punishments  used. 

Sec.  3673.  The  superintendent  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  time  Deductions 
allowed  to  each  convict,  and  if  upon  the  approach  of  the  expiration  of''^™**'™* 
his  or  her  sentence  it  be  found  that  he  or  she  nas  a  credit  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  time  that  the  law  would  grant  if  his  or  her  conduct 
had  been  perfect,  he  shall  deduct  the  time  that  has  been  allowed  to  such 
convict  from  the  time  of  his  or  her  sentence;  and  during  the  twenty  days 
preceding  the  thirty  days  before  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  sentence, 
after  the  deduction  provided  for  above  shall  have  been  made,  he  shall 
notify  the  governor  of  the  State  of  the  facts  of  the  said  convict's  behavior 
and  mdustry,  and  the  governor  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  facts  as  stated 
by  the  superintendent  warrant,  grant  to  the  said  convict  a  remission  of 
so  much  of  his  sentence  as  he,  the  said  convict,  has  earned  by  his  obedi- 
ence, good  behavior,  and  industry. 

Note.— I  ifteen  years'  good  conduct  by  life  priionera  may  be  rewarded  by  a  xecom- 
mendation  for  pardon. 

Sec.  3675.  Upon  the  discharge  of  any  convict  from  the  penitentiazy  of  DiacharBe. 
this  State  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  superintendent  to  such 
convict  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  for  which  the  supermtendent  shall  take 
his  receipt,  which  receipt  shall  be  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  draw  nis  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  said  amount  in  favor  of 
the  superintendent. 

Sec.  3676.  There  shall  also  be  allowed  and  paid  to  such  convict  the    Commutation 
further  sum  of  fiftv  cents  for  each  and  every  merit  mark  with  which  the^^^^o'^^y* 
said  convict  stands  credited  in  the  merit  book,  subject,  however,  to  a 
forfeiture  of  the  cost  price  of  tools  and  materials  furnished  said  convict 
to  work  with,  and  which  shall  be  injured  or  wasted  through  such  convict's 
carelessness  or  neglect. 

Sec.  3678  (as  amended  by  act,  p.  198,  Acts  of  1003,  and  by  chapter  152,  Contracts. 
Acts  of  1905).  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  with  and 
lease  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  upon  such  terms  and  for  such 
compensation  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  not  less,  however,  than  thirty- 
five  cents  per  day  for  the  labor  of  each  convict,  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  at  any  time  confined  in  the  penitentiary  of  this 
State,  for  any  period,  or  periods,  of  time  not  exceeding  ten  years.  No 
convict  shall  be  compeUed  to  work  while  sick,  or  otherwise  incapacitated, 
and  no  convict  shall  be  compelled  to  labor  for  a  longer  time  than  ten 
hours  each  day.  The  superintendent,  warden,  or  other  proper  officer,  or 
officers,  of  the  penitentiary  shall  have  general  charge  and  custody  of  the 
convicts  while  they  are  engaged  in  such  labor.  *  *  *  The  labor  of 
convicts  shall  be  performed  by  them  within  the  penitentiary  building,  or  ' 

within  the  yard  or  inclosure  thereof;    *    *    *  I 

Sec.  4867.  The  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  State  penitentiary   is    Work  on  hlgh- 
hereby  authorized  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  furnish  and  use  such  con-^*^"'  J 

victs  as  it  Is  deemed  in  his  judgment  reasonably  safe  for  that  purpose  to  j 

do  the  work  necessary  to  repair,  improve,  and  properly  build  ana  construct 

the  public  roads  leading  from  the  State  penitentiary  to  the  State  insane  < 

asylum  building,  and  to  the  asylum  farm,  and  to  the  deaf-mute  school, 
and  to  the  reform  school,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  said  public  buildings, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  weather  will  permit  and  said  roads  are  in  proper 
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condition  to  be  worked  upon  until  said  public  roftds  are  rendered  good, 

safe,  and  convenient  for  the  use  of  teams  during  all  seasons  of  the 

year;     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Credits  for     Seo.  4869.  Each  convict  worked  upon  said  public  roads  shall  receive  a 

highway  labor,    credit  upon  his  time  of  two  days  for  each  day  that  he  shall  faithfully  and 

diligently  work  upon  said  public  roads;  but  in  case  at  any  time  he  fails 
to  do  so  he  shall  forfeit  all  or  as  many  of  said  credits  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent  shall  be  proper. 

Acts  of  1905. 

ChapUr  187. 

Form  of  aen-     Section  1.  Whenever  any  person  is  convicted  of  a  felony  for  which  the 
^'^^'  maximum  punishment  does  not  exceed  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  the 

court  may,  in  its  discretion,  sentence  such  person  to  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  without  limitation  of  time,  ana  such  person  so  convicted  and 
sentenced  may  be  paroled  for  good  conduct  by  the  governor  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  seem  to  him  wise,  at  any  time  after  such  per- 
son shall  have  served  the  mmimum  period  of  imprisonment  provided  for  by 
law  for  such  offense,  but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  in  any  event  exceed 
the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  and  sentenced. 
pwSte.      ""  ^*^-  ^*  ^^^re  parolinjg  any  prisoner  under  such  indeterminate  sentence, 

the  governor  shall  require  of  the  superintendent  of  such  penitentiary,  a 
report  of  the  behavior  and  conduct  of  such  prisoner,  and  shall  otherwise 
satisfy  himself  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  prisoner  will, 
if  paroled,  be  and  remain  a  law  abiding  person. 
ClAMlflcatlon,  Seo.  9.  The  governor  may  adopt  general  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  paroling  prisoners  and  for  the  classification  of  prisoners  in  the 
penitentiary  under  mdeterminate  sentence,  and  for  the  issuing  of  paroles. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Codes  and  Statutes — 1902. 

^^oo6,ciomng.     Section  3690.  The  keeper  of  each  jail  shall  furnish  and  keep  clean  the 

necessary  bedding  and  clothing  for  aU  prisoners  in  his  custody,  and  shall 
also  supply  them  with  wholesome  food,  fuel,  and  necessary  meaical  aid. 

wm.    ^^  ^^"     ^^^'  *8^4.  All  convicts  who  are  able-bodied  men  and  sentenced  by  any 

court  of  legal  authority,  whether  in  default  of  the  payment  of  a  fine  or  com- 
mitted for  a  definite  number  of  days  to  serve  a  sentence  in  a  county  jail, 
shall  during  the  period  of  such  sentence  be  under  the  exclusive  and  entire 
control  of  the  countv  court  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  said  county 
court  shall  have  full  power  to  put  such  convicts  under  the  control  of  any 
road  supervisor,  who  shall  have  all  the  authority  of  a  sherifl  to  guard  and 
keep  such  convict  while  in  his  custody  from  the  time  of  leaving  until  his 
F  11  to  return  to  the  county  jail. 

quired.     ""   *^     ^^^-  "4^5.  In  all  cases  where  sentence  of  the  court  is  for  a  definite  num- 
ber of  days,  the  person  so  sentenced  shall  be  held  to  labor  for  the  full  period 
...  to  which  he  had  been  adjudged,  and  in  all  cases  of  fines  imposed  in  oefault 

Uibor?^'"^^*"  °'  o^  ^^®  payment  of  such  fine  such  person  shall  be  made  to  labor  at  a  com- 
pensation of  one  dollar  per  dav  until  such  fine  is  fully  paid,  and  in  all  cases 
not  less  than  eight  hours  shall  be  considered  a  day's  labor. 
Punlahment.  gj,^j  4856.  Any  convict  sentenced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  refusing  to  perform  the  labor  herein  required  shtdl  be  denied  all 
food  other  than  oread  and  water  until  he  signifies  nis  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  all  days  or  parts  of  days  lost  by  sucn 
refusal  such  convicts  shall  be  made  to  labor  until  all  lost  time  shall  be 
made  up  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  shall  be  fully  met. 
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PENNSYIiVAinA. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Brightly 's  Pu&don'b  Digest — 1895. 

Page  1158. 

Section  3.  From  and  after  the  passaee  of  this  act,  eight  hours  out  of  the  Houn  of  labor, 
twenty-four  of  each  day  shall  make  ana  constitute  a  day's  labor  and  serv- 
ice in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatory  institutions  which  shall  receive 
support  from  appropriations  made  by  the  general  assembly  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  by  taxes  levied  and  paid  by  the  several  counties  thereof 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Brightly 's  Purdon's  Digest — 1805. 

Page  1660, 

Section  10.  All  and  every  person  adjudged  to  suffer  separate  or  solitary    Traatm«nt    of 
confinement  at  labor  in  the  eastern  and  western  penitentiaries,  shall  be  convicts, 
kept  singly  and  separately  at  labor,  in  the  cells  or  work  yards  of  said  pris- 
ons, ana  be  sustained  upon  wholesome  food,  of  a  coarse  Quality,  sufficient 
for  the  healthful  support  of  life,  and  be  furnished  with  clothing  suited  to 
their  situation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors  of  said  prisons.    *    *    * 

Sec.  14.  The  chief  officers  of  the  various  reformatory  institutions,  deriv-    Contracts  pro- 
ing  their  support  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  State,  are  hereby  directed  at  ^^^*^* 
the  ejroiration  of  existing  contracts,  to  employ  the  inmates  of  said  institu- 
tions for  and  in  behalf  of  such  institutions;  and  no  labor  shall  be  hired 
out  by  contract. 

Sec.  16.  All  convicts  under  control  of  the  State  and  county  officers,  Wagis. 
and  all  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions  engaged  in  manufacturing  arti- 
cles for  general  consumption,  shall  receive  quarterly  wages  equal  to  the 
amount  of  their  earnings,  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  by  the  authorities 
of  the  institution,  from  which  board,  lodging  and  clothing,  and  the  cost  of 
trial,  shall  be  deducted,  and  the  balance  paid  to  their  families  or  depend- 
ents ;  in  case  none  such  appear  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  convict  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

Sec.  17.  All  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  article  or  thins  made  by  Goods  to  be 
convict  labor,  in  any  penitentiary,  reformatory  prison,  school  or  other  estao-  ™**'k«l. 
lishment  in  which  convict  labor  is  employed,  whether  for  the  direct  benefit 
and  maintenance  of  such  penitentiary,  reformatory  prison,  school  or  other 
establishment,  or  upon  contract  by  the  authorities  of  the  same  with  any 
third  person,  all  and  every  such  gcfodBf  wares,  merchandise,  article  or  thing, 
immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  same,  shall  be  branded  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  or  exposed  in  any  place  for  sale, 
at  wholesale  or  retail,  without  such  brand. 

Sec.  18.  The  brand  herein  required  shall  be  in  plain  English  lettering,  Style  of  mark- 
and  shall  contain  at  the  head  or  top  of  said  brand  the  words  "convict-^* 
made,"  followed  by  the  year  and  name  of  the  penitentiary,  reformatory 
prison,  school  or  other  establislmient  in  which  made.  The  brand  aforesaid 
shall,  in  all  cases,  when  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  be  placed  upon 
the  same,  and  only  where  such  branding  is  impossible,  it  shall  or  may  be 
placed  on  the  box  or  other  receptacle  or  covering  in  which  it  is  contamed. 
And  the  same  shall  be  done  by  casting,  burning,  pressing  or  other  such  proc- 
ess or  means  as  that  the  same  may  not  be  defaced;  and  in  all  cases  shall 
be  upon  the  most  conspicuous  place  upon  such  article  or  the  box,  recepta- 
cle or  covering  containing  the  same:  Provided,  That  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise shipped  to  points  outside  of  the  State  shall  not  be  so  branded. 

Sec.  19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager,  principal  or  superintendent     Duty    to    see 
of  any  penitentiary,  reformatory  prison,  school  or  other  establishment  that  kooda   are 
within  this  Commonwealth,  wherein  convict  labor  is  employed,  to  see  that  ™* 
the  brand  herein  required  shall  be  so  placed  as  aforesaid,  before  such  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  other  article  or  thing  shall  be  removed  or  taken  from 
the  place  where  made;  and  upon  failure  or  neglect  so  to  do,  such  manager, 
principal  or  superintendent  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
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upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
either  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  tne  court. 
Goods   offered     Sec.  20.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  dealing  in  any  such  convict- 

for  Bale.  made  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  otner  article,  at  wholesale  or  retaU,  to 

have  in  his  possession,  or  offer  for  sale  any  such  convict-made  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  other  article  manufactured  by  convict  labor  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  any  other  State,  without  the  brand  provided  by  fthis  act.  And  in 
all  cases  wnere  the  brand  aforesaid  is  upon  the  box,  receptacle  or  other  cov- 
ering in  which  such  eoods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  article  is  contfiined, 
it  shall  not  be  lawf  ulf  or  any  such  person  retailing  to  remove  the  same  from 
such  box,  receptacle  or  other  covering  except  as  he  shall  retail  the  same  to 
a  customer  for  his  individual  use,  and  at  ail  times,  the  box,  receptacle  or 
covering  containing  said  brand,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  or  view  of 
such  customer,  ^d  any  peiBon  knowingly  and  willfully  ofifending  a^inst 
thb  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both  or  either, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Ck>xitrol.  Seo.  21.  The  penitentiaries  aforesaid  shall  be  respectively  managed  by  a 

board  of   inspectors,  consisting  of  five   taxable  citizens  of   Pennsylva- 
nia,   ♦    *    ♦ 
Power  of  gov-     Sec.  22.  The  governor  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  and  exercise  all 

emor.  ^yie  power  and  authority  to  appoint  inspectors  of  the  State  penitentia- 

ries   ♦    ♦    ♦ 
Powers  of  in-     Seo.  24.  *    *    *    They  [the  inspectors]  shall  have  power,  if  they,  on 

spectors.  conference,  find  it  necessary,  to  make  such  rules  for  the  internal  govern- 

ment of  said  prisons,  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  soli- 
tary confinement  as-set  forth  and  declared  by  this  act. 

They  shall  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  and  pro- 
cure a  suitable  person  for  this  object,  who  shall  be  the  religious  instructor 
of  the  prisoners:  *    *    * 

They  shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured 
by  the  convicts  in  said  prisons,  and  the  provisions  and  other  supplies  for 
the  prisons  shall  be  purchased ;  and  also  the  sale  of  all  articles  manuiactured 
in  said  prisons.     ♦    ♦    * 

The  warden  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  inspector,  without  the  direction  of  a 
majority  of  the  inspectors,  sell  any  article  for  the  use  of  the  said  peniten- 
tiaries, or  either  of  them,  or  of  the  persons  confined  therein,  during  their 
Gifts.  confinement,  nor  derive  any  emolument  from  such  purchase  or  sale;  nor 

shall  he  or  they,  or  either  of  them,  receive  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
from  either  of  the  said  prisoners,  or  any  one  on  his  behalf,  any  sum  of  money, 
emolument  or  reward  whatever,  or  any  article  of  value,  as  a  gratuity  or 
gift;    *    *     * 

Note.— Loss  of  commutation  and  privileges,  close  confinement,  and  bread-a^d- 
water  diet  are  punishments  used. 


Clothing. 


Sec.  31.  The  uniform  of  the  prison  for  males  shall  be  a  jacket  and 
trousers  of  cloth  or  other  warm  stuff  for  the  winter,  and  lighter  materials 
for  the  summer,  the  form  and  color  shall  be  determined  by  the  inspectors, 
and  two  changes  of  linen  shall  be  furnished  to  each  prisoner  every  week. 

No  prisoner  is  to  receive  anything  but  the  prison  allowance. 
Tobacco,  etc.        No  tobacco,  in  any  form,  shall  be  used  by  the  convicts;  and  anyone  who 
shall  supply  them  with  it,  or  with  wine,  or  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
fermented  liquor,  unless  by  order  of  the  physician,  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars, 
and  if  an  officer,  be  dismissed. 

Sec.  32.  The  inspectors  and  warden  of  either  of  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
State,  may  permit  any  convict  in  said  penitentiary  to  use  tobacco,  to  a 
limited  extent  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  such  con- 
vict, under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Sec.  35.  Whenever  a  convict  shall  be  discharged,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  he  or  she  was  condemned,  or  by  pardon,  he  or  she  shall  take 
off  the  prison  uniform,  and  have  the  clothes  which  he  or  she  brought  to  the 
prison  restored  to  him  or  her,  together  with  the  other  property,  if  any,  tliat 
was  taken  from  him  or  her,  on  nis  or  her  commitment,  that  has  not  been 
otherwise  disposed  of.    *    *     * 

If  the  inspectors  and  wardens  have  been  satisfied  with  the  morality, 
industry  and  order  of  his  conduct,  they  shall  give  him  a  certificate  to  that 


Tobacco  as  re- 
ward. 


Discharge. 


Certificate. 
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effect ;  and  shall  furnish  the  discharged  convict  with  four  dollars  to  be  paid 
by  the  State,  whereby  the  temptation  immediately  to  commit  offenses 
against  society,  before  employment  can  be  obtained,  may  be  obviated. 

Sec.  36.    *    *    *    [Section  35,  above]  is  hereby  so  modified,  that  here-    Sum  ol  money 
after  the  inspectors  and  warden  may,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  furnish  to'^ralalied. 
a  discharged  convict,  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  out  of  the  annual 
appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  (a) 

Bbiohtlt's  Dioest-^1903. 

Page  187. 

SBcmoN  8.  Every  convict  confined  in  any  State  prison,  penitentiaij,  Deductions 
workhouse,  or  county  jail  in  this  State,  on  a  conviction  of  felony  or  nus-*'®™  tenn. 
demeanor,  whether  male  or  female,  where  the  term  or  terms  equal  or 
equals  or  exceeds  one  year,  exclusive  of  any  term  which  may  be  imposed  by 
the  court  or  by  statute  as  an  alternative  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  term  of 
life  imprisonment,  may,  if  the  governor  shall  so  direct,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  inspectors  or  managers,  earn  for  himself  or  herself  a  com- 
mutation or  diminution  of  his  or  her  sentence  or  sentences  as  follows, 
namely:  Two  (2)  months  for  the  first  year,  three  (3)  months  for  the  second 
year,  lour  (4)  months  each  for  the  third  and  fourth  ^ears,  and  five  (5) 
months  for  each  subsequent  year.  And  for  every  fractional  part  of  a  year 
the  said  convict  may  earn  the  same  rate  of  commutation  as  is  provided  for 
the  year  in  which  said  fractional  part  occurs. 

Page  364. 

Section  4.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  warden,  superin-  Employment 
tendent  or  other  officer  of  any  State  prison,  penitentiary  or  State  reforma-  '•■*'*c*«^' 
tory,  having  control  of  the  emplojrment  of  the  inmates  of  said  institutions, 
shall  employ  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  of 
said  institutions  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes  and  hollow 
ware,  and  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  kind  of  goods, 
wares,  articles  or  things  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  twenty  per  certum 
of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  mav  be  employed.  ^^ 

Sec.  6.  No  machine  operated   oy  steam,  electricity,  hydraulic  force,    Hachlneiy. 
compressed  air  or  other  power,  except  machines  operated  by  hand  or  foot 
power,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  said  [State  and  county]  institutions  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  goods,  wares,  articles  or  things  that  are  manufactured 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Briohtlt's  Pubdon's  Digest — 1895. 

Page  996. 

Section  16.  Every  person  in  the  custody  of  the  said  board  of  managers    Philadelphia 
[of  the  Philadelphia  house  of  correction],  not  disqualified  by  sickness  or^ouse  of  correc- 
casualty,  shall  be  employed  by  the  supenntendent  m  quarrying  stone,  cul-    E^ipioymenta. 
tivating  the  ground,  manufacturing  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
prison,  almshouse,  other  pubUc  institution  of  the  State  or  city,  or  for  other 
persons,  and  at  such  other  labor  as  shall,  upon  trial,  be  found  to  be  profitable 
to  the  institution,  and  suitable  to  its  proper  discipline  and  to  the  health  and 
capacities  of  the  inmates;  and  the  supenntendent  may  detail  such  members 
of  the  inmates  as  he  may  regard  proper  to  do  the  work,  outside  of  grounds 
of  the  institution,  for  any  of  the  departments  or  institutions  of  the  city,  or 
for  such  other  persons  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board  of  managers. 

a  The  act  of  April  3, 1872,  provides  that  each  discharged  convict,  whose  residence 
Is  within  50  miles  of  the  penitentiary,  shall  rBoeive  S5;  and  each  one  whoso  residence 
or  settlement  is  50  miles  or  more  from  the  penitentiary  shall  receive  $10. 
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Page  1661. 

Contracts  pro-  Sbction  15.  The  officers  of  the  various  county  prisons,  workhouses  and 
hiblted.  reformatory  institutions  within  this  Ck>mmonwealtn,  now  letting  the  labor 

of  convicts  by  contract,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts, 
employ  the  same  for  and  in  behalf  of  their  respective  counties. 

Briohtlt's  Digest — 1903. 

Page  187. 

Labor  about  Sbction  7.  *  *  *  All  persons  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment,  for 
public  buildings,  ^^y  period  of  time,  in  the  county  jails  may  be  required  to  perform  such 

labor,  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  about  the  countj  buildings  and  upon 
the  grotmds  and  property  of  the  county  as  the  commissioners  of  the  county 
in  iKOuch  the  prisoners  are  confiiied  may  specify,  and  the  said  commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  allow  and  pay  from  the  moneys  of  the  county,  to  the 
sheriff,  for  his  services  in  guarding  such  prisoners  while  so  employed,  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  hour. 

Page  36J^. 

Employment  Section  5.  The  officers  of  the  various  county  prisons,  workhouses  and 
restricted.  reformatory  institutions  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall 

not  employ  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  in 
said  institutions  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes  and  hoUow 
ware,  and  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of  anv  other  kinds  of  goods, 
wares,  articles  or  other  things  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  twenty  per  centum 
of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  may  be  emploj^ed:  Provided,  This  act  shall 
not  apply  to  goods  manufactured  for  use  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions. 
Sec.  9.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  require  everv  male  prisoner  now  or  hereafter  confined  within  any  jail  or 

Hours  of  labor,  workhouse  in  this  Commonwealth  to  do  and  perform  eight  hours  of  manual 
houSkTs^*    *°^  labor  each  day  of  such  imprisonment,  except  on  Simdays  or  such  legal 

holidays  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  established  by  law;  no  steam, 
electricity  or  other  motive  power  except  manual  labor  shall  be  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  said  labor,  or  employment,  or  on  any  part  thereof. 

Classification.  Seo.  10.  The  labor  to  be  done  or  performed  shall  be  classified,  fixed  and 
established,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  prison  board,  which  is  hereby  created 
in  and  for  each  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  *  *  *  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  by  said  prison 
board  to  secure  humane  treatment  of  said  prisoners,  and  provide  con- 
tinuous and  healthful  employment  for  them  within  or  without  such  jails 
or  workhouses. 

Work  on  high-  Sec.  12.  The  prison  board  *  *  *  and  each  of  them,  within  their 
^^^^'  respective  counties,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  estab- 

lished under  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act  [section  10],  and 
under  such  control  and  management  as  shall  be  therein  and  thereby  provided 
shall  have  full  power  of  attorney  to  require  and  compel  the  said  male  prison- 
ers to  work  on  public  highways  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  said  jails  and 
workhouses,  but  within  their  respective  counties.    *    *    * 

Note. — This  act  (sections  9  and  10)  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  (Smith's 
Petition,  12  Dist.  Rep.,  333),  but  is  here  rop reduced  since  it  has  not  yet  been  passed 
upon  by  the  supreme  court. 

Page  886.    . 

Labor  re-  Section  7.  Every  person  committed  to  a  workhouse  under  the  provi- 
^^      '  sions  of  this  act,  unless  disqualified  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  shall  be  kept 

at  the  same  useful  employment  such  as  may  be  suited  to  his  or  her  ase  and 
capacity,  and  such  as  shall  be  most  profitable  to  the  institution  and  tend 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse 
to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  him  or  nor,  or  be  guilty  of  other  acts  of 
insubordination,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  punish  such 
person  t>y  close  confinement  on  a  diet  of  breaa  and  water  only,  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  rules  and  regulations  hereinbefore  provided  for  may 
prescribe,  of  which  refusid  and  punishment  the  superintendent  shall  keep 
a  record  and  report  to  the  county  commissioners. 
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PHILIPPINE  TBLAJSTDS. 

Laws  op  Unitbd  States  Philippine  Commission. 

No.  US. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  and  kept  at  the  capital  of  every    JaUb. 
organized  province  a  jail  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners  lawfully  com- 
mitted.    ♦    *    * 

Sec.  2.  The  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance  and  the  provincial  board  Inapection. 
shall,  as  often  as  the  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance  is  required  to  be  in 
the  province,  make  personal  inspection  of  the  provincial  jail  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency thereof  for  the  safe-keepmg  of  prisoners,  their  proper  accommoda- 
tion and  health,  and  shall  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  same  has 
been  kept  since  the  last  inspection. 

Sec.  §.  The  governor  of  the  province,  by  himself  or  through  a  jailer  to    Duties  of  gov- 
be  appointed  bv  him,  shaU  keep  the  jaU  and  shaU  be  responsible  for  the  ^^  ^^  P'^^" 
manner  in  whicn  the  same  is  kept.    He  shall  keep  separate  rooms  for  the 
sexes  except  where  they  are  lawfully  married.    He  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  provincial  board  and  at  the  expense  of  the  province,  supply 
proper  fpod  and  clothing  for  the  prisoners:  *    *    * 

^o.  12.  The  prisoneifs],  shall  be  treated  with  humanity  and  in  a  manner    Treatment    of 
calculated  to  promote  their  reformation.    Juvenile  prisoners  shall  be  kept,  convicts, 
if  the  jail  will  admit  of  it,  in  apartments  separated  from  those  containmg 
more  experienced  and  hardened  criminals.    *    *    * 

Sec.  13.  The  provincial  board  may,  if  it  deems  such  a  course  advisable,  Work  on  high- 
cause  all  able-bodied  male  prisoners,  except  such  as  are  held  awaiting  trial,  ^^7'* 
to  work  upon  any  of  the  puolic  provincial  roads  or  hi^ways  or  other  public 
works  in  the  province  where  such  prisoners  are  oonfilned.  Such  work  shall 
be  done  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  provincial  supervisor,  and 
while  so  employed  the  prisoners  shall  be  sufficiently  and  properly  guarded 
by  the  jailer  or  his  deputies  or  by  the  Philippines  constabulary  if  available 
for  that  purx>o6e. 

POBTO  BIGG. 

Political  Code — 1902. 

Section  154.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the    Director  of 
executive  council,  shall  appoint  a  director  of  prisons,  who  shall  be  subject  prtsons. 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  attorney-general  and  shall  give 
bond  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  in  such  sum  as  the  executive  council  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  155.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  director  to  visit  and  inspect  all    Duties, 
institutions  established  for  the  detention  of  sane  adults  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  crime,    *    *    *    m^d  to  asc^^rtain  and  recommend  such  sys- 
tem of  employing  said  inmates  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  said  director,  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

Sec.  159.  *    *    *    Regulations  pertaining  to  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,    Regulations, 
their  employments,   rewards   and   commutations   of  sentence   for  good 
behavior,  and  other  subjects  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
management  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  said  director  and  approved  by  the 
attorney-general. 

Acts  op  1903. 
Page  138. 

Section  1.  All  male  prisoners  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who  are  Work  on  high- 
now  or  may  be  hereafter  confined,  in  the  presidio,  or  insular  penitentiary,  ^^J^- 
or  in  any  other  penal  institution  when  under  final  sentence  of  a  court  for  a 
crime  for  a  term  of  more  than  two  years,  may  be  put  to  work  on  the  public 
roads  of  Porto  Rico,  except  in  cases  of  serious  physical  disability  certified 
under  oath  to  the  proper  office  by  some  medical  official  connected  with 
the  penal  institutions. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  insular  police  to  guard  such  convicts     Guards, 
who  are  employed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  e^ovemor  is  hereby  authorized, 
and  empowered  to  detail  a  sufficient  number  of  the  police  torce  for  that 
puipose. 
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• 

Powers  of  di-  Sec.  3.  The  director  of  prisons  is  heroby  authorized  and  empowered, 
rector.  ^^^.j^  ^j^^  approval  of  the  executive  council,  to  make  suitabie  provisions  and 

regulations  *  *  *  for  the  maintenance,  discipline  and  treatnirnt  of 
such  convicts  while  in  the  camps.  But  the  management  and  control  of 
such  convicts,  and  over  all  officers,  overseers  and  guards  connected  there- 
with, in  relation  to  thi  work  done  upon  the  roads  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissioner  of  the  interior. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Gknbral  Laws — 1896. 

Chapter  £86. 

La  bo  r     re-     SEonoN  39.  All  persons  liable  to  be  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  con- 
quired,  viction  in  any  county  of  any  criminal  offense  not  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  prison,  the  punishment  for  which  shall  be  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars  or  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
or  of  any  offense  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  both,  sludl  be   im- 
prisonea  in  the  jau  in  the  county  of  Providence,  and  shall  be  let  or  kept  at 
labor  therein,  or  in  the  State  prison,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  in  such 
•    manner,  under  such  contract  and  subject  to  such  rules,  regulations  and 
discipline  as  the  board  of  State  charities  and  corrections  Siall  appoint: 
Provided f  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
the  sentencing  or  commitment  of  any  person  to  the  State  reform  school  or 
to  the  State  workhouse  and  house  of  correction. 
Fines    and     Sec.  40.  Every  person  committed  to  the  jail  in  the  county  of  Provi- 
C09U.  dence,  and  every  person  cooGunitted  to  the  State  woridiouse  and  house  of 

correction,  for  nonpayment  of  fine  and  costs,  or  who  shall  be  detained 

therein,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  for 

Allowance  for  nonpayment  of  costs,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  State  twenty-five  cents  per 

^^^'  da^  for  the  first  thirty  days  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  every  day  after  said 

thirty  days  that  he  shall  labor  toward  the  payment  of  his  fine  and  costs, 
or  costs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

General  Law^s — 1896. 

Chapter  291. 

Board.  SsonoN  1.  The  board  of  State  charities  and  corrections  shall  consist  of 

nine  persons,    *    *    * 

Appointment.  Sec.  2.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  annually  at  the  May  session  of  the  general  assembly,  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  office  of  any  one  of  the  said  board,  appoint  a  person 
to  such  office,    ♦    ♦    * 

Duties.  Sec.  4.  The  oversight,  management  and  control  of  the  State  farm  in 

Cranston,  of  the  State  workhouse  and  housd  of  correction,  State  asylum 
for  the  incurable  insane  and  State  almshouse  thereon,  together  witn  the 
State  prison  and  the  jail  in  the  county  of  Providence,  shall  be  vested  in 
the  board  of  State  charities  and  corrections. 

Purchases,  Sec.  10.  The  board  shall  direct,  as  they  may  think  proper,  all  purchases 
sales,  etc.  f^^  yg^  qq  ^he  State  farm  and  in  any  of  the  public  institutions  thereon,  and 

also  in  the  State  prison  and  jail  in  the  county  of  Providence;  they  shall, 
in  their  discretion,  sell  the  products  of  said  farm  and  institutions;  they 
shall  make  such  contracts  respecting  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  the  several 
institutions  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  they  shall  cause  full  accounts 
thereof  to  be  kept. 

Rules.  Sec.  15.  The  board  shall  make  all  lawful  and  necessary  rules  and  regu- 

lations for  the  internal  police  of  the  prison,  for  the  mode  of  employing  the 
convicts  imprisoned  therein,  and  the  place  of  such  employment  within  the 
limits  of  the  prison  yard  or  within  any  of  the  buildings  <Tn  the  prison  lot 
or  on  any  portion  oi  the  State  farm,  and  shall  determine  the  uniform  to 
be  worn  by  the  prisoners.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  entered  in 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  and  a  copy  thereof  given  to  the  warden  and 
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other  officers  of  the  prison.  One  or  more  members  of  said  board  shall  at  Inspection^, 
least  twice  a  month  visit  the  prison,  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  hear  any  complaints  that  they  may  make,  and  see  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  oi  the  prison  are  strictly  observed;  and  the  peiBon  or  per- 
sons so  visiting  shall  keep  a  particular  record  of  such  visits  and  the  com- 
plaints made  to  them  by  prisoners,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  whole  board,  and  to  be 
filed  with  the  records  of  said  board. 

Sec.  20.  *    *    *    Whipping  shall  not  be  permitted  under  any  circum-    Punishment, 
stances,  nor  shall  any  other  corporal  punishment  be  inflicted  except  under 
the  direction  of  at  least  two  of  the  board. 

Note.— Confinement  in  dungeon  is  the  extreme  punishment  reported. 

Sec.  28.  The  warden  of  the  State  prison  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  con-  Deductions 
duct  of  each  convict,  and  for  each  month  that  a  convict  not  under  sentence  ''^°^  term. 
to  imprisonment  for  life  appears  bv  such  record  to  have  faithfully  observed 
all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  tne  prison  and  not  to  have  been  subjected 
to  punishment,  there  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  upon  the 
lecooGunendation  to  him  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  be  deducteid  from  the 
term  or  terms  of  sentence  of  such  convict  the  same  number  of  days  that 
there  are  years  in  the  said  term  of  his  sentence:  Provided,  That  when  the 
term  sentence  is  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years,  only  five  days  shall  be 
deducted  for  one  month's  good  behavior:  And  provided  furtker,  Tliat  for 
every  day  a  convict  shall  be  shut  up  or  otherwise  punished  for  bad  conduct, 
there  shall  be  deducted  one  day  from  the  time  he  shall  have  gained  for 
good  conduct. 

Sec.  39.  Whenever  a  convict  shall  be  discharged  he  shall  be  decently    Discharge, 
clothed,  and  the  board  may  in  their  discretion  pay  to  him  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  his  actual  earnings  while  confined  in  said 

Erison:  ProvSed,  hoioever,  That  in  case  of  sickness  of  any  convict  by  which 
e  shall  have  been  incapacitated  for  labor,  he  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  be  paid  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  averase  compensation 
of  convict  labor  in  said  prison  during  the  time  of  his  sickness:  Provided, 
moreover^  That  the  boara  may  pay  said  amount  at  any  time  during  the 
imprisonment  of  the  convicts  to  the  families  or  near  relatives  of  such  con- 
victs, who  maj  be  in  circumstances  of  indigence  or  want,  instead  of  pftjins 
it  to  the  convicts  themselves  at  their  discharge:  And  provided  further,  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  sum  paid  such  convict  at  his  discharge  be  lees  than  five 
dollars. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Genebal  Laws — 1896. 

Chapter  £89, 

Section  14.  All  persons  imprisoned  in  the  jail  in  the  county  of  Providence  Lab  or  r  e  - 
on  account  of  their  conviction  of  any  criminal  ofifense,  or  on  execution  ^l"***"* 
issued  in  any  qui  tam  or  penal  action,  or  for  not  giving  the  recognizance  re- 
quired of  them  to  keep  the  peace  upon  complaint  for  threats,  shall  be  let 
or  kept  at  labor  therem  or  on  the  prison  lot  or  in  some  building  thereon, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  in  such  manner,  under  such  contract  and  sub- 
ject to  such  rules,  regulations  and  discipline  as  the  board  of  State  charities 
and  corrections  may  make. 

Sec.  15.  Every  person  who  shall  be  committed  for  nonpayment  of  fine    Fines    and 
and  costs,  or  for  not  giving  the  recognizance  required  of  him  to  keep  the  costs, 
peace  upon  complaints  for  threats,  or  shall  be  detained  in  such  jail  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
nonpayment  of  costs,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  State  ten  cents  per  day  for    Allowances  for 
the  first  thirty  dajs  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  per  day  for  every  labor, 
day  after  said  thirty  days  that  he  shall  labor,  toward  the  payment  of  his 
fine  and  costs,  or  costs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  16.  Every  person  who  shall  be  committed  to  such  jail  to  answer  Permission  to 
for  any  criminal  offense,  or  on  mesne  process  in  any  <jui  tam  or  penaU*bor. 
action,  or  on  mesne  process  or  execution  in  any  civil  action,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  labor  as  aforesaid,  in  the  discretion  of  said  board  of  State  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  for  the  State,  and  in  such  case  shall  be  allowed  for 
his  labor  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  every  day  he  shall  so 
labor,  to  be  paid  to  such  prisoner  by  the  order  of  the  keeper  of  said  jail 
upon  the  general  treasurer,  certified  oy  at  least  one  of  said  board. 
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SOUTH  OABOLINA. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Constitution. 

Artidel2, 

Labor  on  pub-     SECTION  6.  All  conyicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  by  any  of  the  courts 
ways^**'^    *°^  ^^  ^^^  State  may  be  employed  upon  the  public  workis  of  the  State  or  of 

the  counties  and  upon  the  public  highways. 

Criminal  Code — 1902. 

SEcnoN  77  (as  amended  by  act  No.  70,  Acts  of  1903).  In  every  case  in 
which  imprisonment  is  provided  as  punishment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
any  crime,  such  imprisonment  shall  be  either  in  the  penitentiary,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  or  in  county  jail,  with  or  without  hard  lal>or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  circuit  judge  pronouncing  the  sentence:  Provided,  That  aD 
able-bodied  male  convicts,  whose  sentences  shaU  not  be  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  years,  except  persons  convicted  of  assault  with  intent  to  rape, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  upon  the  public  works  of  the  county  in 
which  such  convict  shall  have  been  convicted,  and  in  the  alternative  to 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  State  penitentiaiy  at  hard  labor. 


Form   of 
tenoe. 


STATE  CONVICTS. 

Constitution. 

Artidel2. 

Control.  Section  9.  The  penitentiary  and  the  convicts  thereto  sentenced  shall 

forever  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  officers  employed  by  the 
State;  and  in  case  any  convicts  are  hired  or  farmed  out,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  their  maintenance,  support,  medical  attendance  and  disci- 
pline smill  be  under  the  direction  ot  officers  detailed  for  those  duties  by 
the  authorities  of  the  penitentiary. 

Crdcinal  Code — 1902. 

of   dl-     Secthon  662.  The  general  assembly  shall  elect  five  suitable  citizens  of 
this  State,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors  of  the  State  peniten- 
tiary, with  a  term  of  office  of  two  years,  of  which  the  governor  of  tne  State 
shall  be  ex  officio  a  member.    *    *    * 
Duties.  The  board  of  directois  shall  have  power  and  their  duty  shall  be: 


Board 
FBcton. 


2.  To  examine  and  inquire  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, discipline  and  police  of  the  prison,  the  punishment  and  employment 
of  the  convicts  therein  confined,  the  money  concerns  and  contracts  for 
work,  and  the  purchases  and  sales  of  articles  provided  for  the  prison,  or 
sold  on  account  thereof,  and  the  progress  of  the  work. 

4.  To  make  such  eeneral  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  prison,  or  modify  such  regulations  as  may  have  been  made  by  the 
superintendent,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
alter  and  amend  the  same;  and  in  making  such  regulations,  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  adopt  such  as,  in  their  judgment,  while  consistent  with  the 
discipline  of  the  prison,  shall  best  condone  to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts. 

7.  To  prescribe  the  articles  of  food  and  quantities  of  each  kind  that  shall 
be  inserted  in  each  contract  for  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  prison. 
Interest  in  eon-     9.  *    *    *    Provided,  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  director 
tracts.  who  has  any  interest  in  the  hiring  of  convict  labor,  or  who  has  any  direct 

personal  pecuniary  interest  in  any  work  upon  which  convict  labor  is 
employed;    *    *    ♦ 


Note.— From  five  to  twenty-five  lashes  on  the  bare  back  may  be  Inflicted  aa  pun- 
ishment. 
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Seo.  664.  The  State  penitentiaiy  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  gov-    Superintend- 
emment  of  a  superintenaent,  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,   *    *    *eiit. 
Seo.  666.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent:  DutieB. 

******* 

5.  To  make  sale  of  such  articles  produced  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  prison, 
as  are  proper  to  be  sold. 

******* 

Seo.  677.  Whenever  a  convict  shall  be  dischaiged  from  the  penitentiary,    DlBcharge. 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  furnish  such  convict  with  a 
suit  of  common  clothes,  if  deemed  necessary,  and  transportation  from  the 
penitentiaiy  to  his  home,  or  as  near  thereto  as  can  be  done  by  public 
conveyances. 

Sec.  680.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  are  hereby  author-  Leasing  or  hlr- 
ized  and  empowered  to  lease  or  hire  out  any  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  ^K* 
except  convicts  under  sentence  for  rape,  murder,  arson  and  manslaughter 
when  the  sentence  is  over  five  years,  under  the  following  rules,  regulations 
and  restrictions  with  all  others  imposed  by  the  said  board:  That  the  said 
board  of  directors  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly  at 
the  regular  sessions,  showing  the  number  and  names  of  convicts  hired  out, 
to  whom  hired,  for  what  purpose,  and  for  what  consideration;  and  the 
board  of  directors  are  authorized  to  retain  for  the  use  of  the  penitentiary 
all  amounts  received  by  them  for  the  hire  or  labor  of  convicts  during  the 
current  fiscalyear. 

Seo.  681.  Tne  superintendent  and  directors  of  the  State  penitentiary  are  Hiring  to 
hereby  authorized  and  re<|uired  to  hire  out  to  such  of  the  several  counties  co»ntle«. 
of  this  State,  as  may  desire  them,  all  able-bodied  male  convicts  to  hard 
labor  in  said  institution  to  work  on  the  public  highways  or  the  sanitary 
drainage  in  said  counties  as  can  be  spared  from  the  State  farms,  and 
departments  connected  with  the  State  penitentiary,  and  tbe  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  in 'the  State  penitentiary  shall  not  be  hired  out  for 
farming  purposes,  and  when  hirea  out  to  the  counties  as  aforesaid,  the 
compensation  for  their  services  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per 
month,  with-  board,  lodging,  clothing  and  medical  attendance:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  contracts  now  in  force. 

Seo.  683.  *  *  *  The  said  boara  of  directors  are  hereby  further  Prefezenoes. 
instructed,  in  the  hiring  out  of  convicts,  to  give  preference  to  tne  super- 
visor of  any  county,  and  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  whose  purpose 
is  to  use  said  convicts  in  the  working  of  the  public  roads  in  any  county 
in  this  State,  or  in  the  clearing  out  of  streams  of  any  county  of  this 
State.     *    *    ♦ 

Seo.  684.  All  convicts     *    *    *    shall  not  be  required  to  labor  more    Hours,  etc.,  of 
than  ten  hours  a  day,  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  labor. 

Seo.  692.  No  convicts  shall  be  hired  out  as  provided  in  the  fore^ine  Ouards. 
sections  unless  such  convicts  shall  be  and  remain  under  the  supervision  (S 
a  sworn  officer  and  guards  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  peniten-  > 
tiary;  and  every  contract  snail  specify  the  hours  of  labor,  and  tne  time 
occupied  in  going  to  and  returning  from  work  shall  be  taken  as  a  part  of 
the  hours  making  the  day's  work,  and  no  convict  so  hired  out  shall  be 
punished  except  by  such  officer.     ♦    *    * 

Seo.  6d3.  The  superintendent  and  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  Contracts  tor 
are  authorized  to  make  contracts  for  the  performance  of  specific  work,  spedflo  work, 
such  work  to  be  done  entirely  under  tbe  control  and  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  penitentiary.  Also  to  hire  out  the  convicts  under  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  [preceding 
section],  and  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  tney  may  adopt  to 
secure  the  well-being  and  humane  treatment  of  the  convicts.  And  that 
they  be  authorized  to  employ  a  physician,  to  be  nominated  by  the  sur- 
geon of  the  penitentiary,  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  to  have  medical 
supervision  of  squads  of  fifty  or  more  convicts,  such  physician  to  be  paid 
out  of  funds  of  the  penitentiary,  and  to  report  weNsldy  to  the  surgeon  of 
the  penitentiaiy,  the  superintendent  and  board  of  directors  to  have  regard 
to  such  expense  in  fixing  the  compensation  for  the  hire  of  said  convicts. 

Sec.  694.  The  superintendent  and  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary     Prison  farms, 
are  authorized,  in  tneir  discretion,  to  purchase  or  lease,  out  oi  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  penitentiary,  one  or  more  farms  in  any  part  of  the  State, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  reasonable  healthfulness  of  tne  locality. 
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Phosphate  Sbc.  697.  No  contracts  for  the  hiring  or  leasing  of  convicts  in  phosphate 
minimis-  mining  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary. 

Note.— No  law  as  to  commutation  exiats,  but  the  board  of  directoiB  aUows  a  reduo- 
tion  of  one-twelfth  of  the  sentence  for  good  behavior,  in  tbB  case  of  first-term  convicts. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Civil  Code — 1902. 

Form  of  sen-  SscnoN  772.  All  the  courts  of  this  State  and  municipal  authorities  which 
^^ce*  under  existing  laws  have  power  to  sentence  convicts  to  confinement  in  prison 

with  hard  labor,  shall  sentence  all  able-bodied  male  convicts  to  hard  labor 
upon  the  public  works  of  the  county  in  which  said  persons  shall  have  been 
convicted,  and  in  the  alternative  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jaU  or 
State  penitentiary  at  hard  labor:  Provided ,  That  municipal  authorities 
may  sentence  municipal  convicts  to  work  upon  the  streets  and  other 
public  works  of  the  municipality  in  which  they  have  been  convicted,  and 
such  convicts  when  so  sentenced  shall  work  under  the  exclusive  direction 
and  control  of  the  municipal  authority  imposing  sentence:  Provided^  That 
no  convict  whose  sentence  shall  be  for  a  period  longer  than  five  years  shall 
be  so  sentenced. 
Work  on  high-  Sec.  773.  All  convicts  upon  whom  may  be  inmosed  sentence  of  labor 
^^y^'  on  the  highways,  streets  and  other  public  works  of  a  county  ^all  be  under 

the  exclusive  supervision  and  control  of  the  county  supervisor  and  by 

him  formed  into  a  county  chain  gang  and  required  to  labor  on  the  highways, 

roads,  bridges,  ferries  and  other  public  works  or  buildings  of  the  county* 

and  he  shsJl  direct  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  labor  to  be  performea 

by  said  chain  gang:  Provided,  That  said  chain  gang  shall  not  be  worked 

in  connection  with  or  near  any  road  contractor  or  overseer.    *    *    * 

Hiring  oon-     Sec.  776.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 

victs    to    other  sioners  of  any  county  of  this  State,  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient  number 

coimties.  ^j  convicts  sentenced  to  work  on  the  public  works  of  such  county  to 

warrant  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  county  chain  gang,  the  supervise^' 
of  such  county  shall  be  authorized  to  contract  with  the  supervisor  of  any 
other  county  m  the  State  for  the  placing  of  said  convicts  into  the  custody 
of  and  upon  the  chain  gang  of  said  other  county,  for  such  a  period  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conmtions  as  may  be  mutually  agreea  upon  by 
said  supervisors  so  contracting:  Provided,  That  said  contract  shall  reouire 
pajment  of  a  reasonable  price  therein  to  be  stipulated,  for  the  work  of 
said  convicts,  or  shall  provide  for  an  equal  exchange  of  convict  labor 
between  the  counties  so  contracting. 
Powers  of  Sec.  777.  The  supervisor  of  any  county  of  this  State  is  herebv  author- 
supervisors,        i^ed  to  contract  with  the  supervisor  of  any  other  county  of  tnis  State, 

desiring  to  hire  out  convicts  or  to  exchange  convict  labor  as  herein  pro- 
vided, upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon;  and  to  this 
end  said  supervisors  are  hereby  vested  with  all  the  necessary  powers  as 
if  said  convicts  were  convicted  and  sentenced  in  their  own  counties  respec- 
tively: Provided,  That  all  contracts  entered  into  by  anv  supervisor  here- 
under for  the  hire  or  exchange  of  convicts  hereunder  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  board^  of  county  commissioners  of  his  county, 
fed andctothed^     ^^?'      ^'  ^^  county  in  this  State  maintaining  a  chain  gang  and  hiring 

convicts  of  another  county,  or  exchanging  convict  labor  with  such  other 
county,  as  herein  provided,  shaU  at  its  own  expense  board,  clothe,  and 
securely  keep  such  convicts  while  in  the  custody  of  its  officers. 

Criminal  Code — 1902. 

Convicts  from  Section  658.  Whenever  any  town  or  municipal  authority  in  this  State 
™  ^  i  c  i  p  a  1  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  convicts  sentenced  to  work  on  the  public 
courts.  works  of  the  town  to  warrant  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  town  chain 

gang,  the  town  authorities  of  said  town  shall  be  authoriz^  to  place  said 
convicts  on  the  county  chain  gang  for  the  time  so  sentenced,  and  tne  county 
authorities  of  the  countv  in  which  said  town  is  situated  ^lall  be  authorized 
and  empowered  to  exchange  labor  with  said  town  authorities  and  place 
county  convicts  on  the  public  works  of  the  town  for  the  same  number  of 
days  that  town  convicts  work  on  the  public  works  of  the  county. 
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Acts  of  1903. 

No,  46. 

Section  1.  All  incorporated  towns  &nd  cities  are  hereby  authorized  and    Quarries, 
empowered,  in  addition  to  the  powers  now  conferred  upon  them  by  law, 
to  own  and  operate  rock  quarries,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  roads, 
highways  and  streets  withm  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  to  work 
convicts  in  operating  said  rock  quarries. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Code  of  Criminal  Pboobdube — 1903. 

Section  645.  The  penitentiary  or  State  prison  at  Sioux  Falls,  shall  be    ControL 
under   the   direction   and   government   of   the   board   of  charities  and 
corrections.  * 

Sec.  674.  All  convicts  sentenced  to  punishment  of  hard  labor  in  said    state -use  fl7»- 
prison  shall  be  constantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.    *    *    *  tern. 

Sec.  675.  The  daily  sustenance  of  convicts  not  in  solitary  confinement,    Food, 
nor  in  the  hospital,  shall  consist  of  wholesome  coarse  food,  with  such 
proportions  of  meat  and  vegetables  as  the  warden  shall  deem  best  for  the 
health  of  the  convicts. 

Sec.  677.  The  clothinfi;  and  bedding  of  convicts  shall  be  of  such  equality    Clothing    and 
and  quantity  as  the  judgment  of  the  warden  may  direct,  consulting  the^^^^S* 
health  and  comfort  of  the  convicts  and  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Sec.  679.    *    *    *    There  shall  be  no  corporal  or  other  painful  and    Punishment, 
unusual  punishment  inflicted  upon  convicts  for  violation  of  prison  rules. 

NoTR.— Loss  of  privileges  and  good  time,  confinement  in  dark  cell,  and  bread-and- 
water  diet  are  penalties  in  use. 

Sec.  681.  Every  convict  when  discharged  shall  be  provided  with  a  Dischaxge. 
decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  five  doUars,  and 
transportation  to  the  place  where  the  convict  received  sentence;  and  may 
also  be  allowed  employment  in  the  prison,  under  the  rules  established  for 
the  government  of  convicts,  for  sucn  period  of  time  and  at  such  rate  of 
compensation  as  the  warden  shall  deem  proper  and  equitable. 

Sec.  683.  If  the  warden  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the    Emnlovments 
State  he  may  employ  the  convicts  outside  the  prison  yard  in  quarrying  or  P«™»ltted. 
getting  stone  from  and  cultivating  the  prison  farm,  or  in  doing  any  work 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  the  regular  business  of  the  insti- 
tution:   *    *    * 

Sec.  686.  Every  convict  sentenced  for  any  term  less  than  life,  who  shall  Deductions 
have  made  no  infraction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  penitentiary  in ''°™  term, 
which  he  is  confined,  nor  the  laws  of  the  State  during  his  confinement,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  his  sentence  for  each  year,  and  pro  rata  for 
an^  part  of  a  year,  as  follows:  From  and  including  the  first  year  up  to  the 
third  year,  a  deduction  of  two  months  for  each  year;  from  and  including 
the  third  year,  three  months  for  each  year;  from  and  including  the  fourth 
year  up  to  the  tenth,  four  months  for  each  year;  from  and  including  the 
tenth  year  up  to  the  twentieth  year,  five  months  for  each  year;  from  and 
including  the  twentieth  year  up  to  the  period  fixed  for  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence,  six  months  for  each  year.  Whenever  any  convict  has  a  clear 
record  for  ^ood  conduct  under  tne  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge  be  considered  as  restored  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

Sec.  694.  The  warden  is  authorized  and  empowered,  by  and  with  tne  Leasing, 
advice  and  approval  of  the  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  to  lease  from 
time  to  time  the  labor  of  such  portion  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein, 
together  with  such  shoproom,  machineiy  and  power  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  proper  employment,  to  such  persons  for  such  purposes,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  for  such  length  of  time,  not  exceeding  nve  years 
at  any  one  time,  as  he  shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 

Sec.  696.  In  every  contract  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  con-    Powers  re- 
ferred there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  board  of  said  prison  and  to  the  warden,  served, 
and  each  and  every  of  his  subordinates,  full  power  and  authority  to  prevent 
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the  demanding  or  imposition  of  unusual  or  serere  labor,  or  labor  whereby 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  convicts  may  be  impaired  or  jeopardized;  and 
the  said  warden  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  all  needful  rules  for  the 
government  and  conduct  of  all  contractors,  their  overseers  and  asents  in 
their  relations  to  the  convicts,  and  may  require  sunimaiy  dismissal  of  anv 
individual  employed  by  any  contractor  in  said  prison  whenever  it  shall 
appear  that  the  presence  or  conduct  of  such  individual  is  prejudicial  to  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  welfare  of  the  convicts. 
Spedal  com-  Seo.  699.  Whenever  any  convict,  convicted  under  the  State  law,  bv 
continued  good  behavior,  diligence  in  labor  or  study,  or  otherwise,  shall 
surpass  the  general  average  of  convicts,  he  may  be  compensated  therefor, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  ^vemor,  upon  the  reconmiendation  in  writing  of 
the  board,  either  by  diminishing  the  period  of  his  confinement  or  by  pay- 
ment in  money,  or  Doth. 

Acts  or  1903. 


mufatlonB. 


Control. 


Chapter  86, 

Sbotton  1.  The  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  consisting  of  the  penitentiaty,  *  *  *  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  board  of  cnarities  ana  corrections,  consbtine  of  three  mem- 
bers. Said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  ana  confinned  by 
the  senate.    •    •    * 

Acts  or  1906. 
Chapter  lU- 


Parole. 


Conditloiu. 


Sbotton  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  and  deputy  warden  to 
study  the  life,  habits,  previous  environments  and  nature  d  the  convicts 
conmked  in  the  State  penitentiary,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  advisa- 
bility of  recommending  any  of  said  convicts  for  parole,  and  when  of  the 
opinion  that  a  prisoner  has  been  confined  in  the  penitentiary  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  accomplish  his  reformation,  and  that  said  convict  may 
be  temporarily  released  without  dancer  to  society,  it  shall  be  his  dut^  to 
recommend  his  case  to  the  board  of  cnarities  and  corrections  for  investiga- 
tion. On  the  receipt  of  such  reconmiendation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
board  to  examine  all  of  the  records  heretofore  provided  for,  as  to  the  life 
of  said  convict^  and  if  satisfied  that  the  said  convict  merits  a  parole,  said 
board  of  charities  and  corrections  shall  join  with  the  warden  of  Uie  peniten- 
tiary in  a  reconmiendation  to  the  governor  to  grant  a  parole  or  temporary 
release  of  such  convict. 

Seo.  4.  Whenever  the  gjovemor  shall  have  received  such  recommendation 

above  provided  for,  and  is  satisfied  that  any  convict  has  been  confined  in 

the  pemtentiary  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  his  reformation, 

and  that  such  convict  may  be  temporarily  roleasea  without  danger  to 

society,  and  is  satisfied  that  permanent  and  suitable  employment  has  been 

secured  for  such  convict  in  some  county  of  the  State  where  he  will  be  free 

from  criminal  influences,  the  governor  shall  issue  an  order  to  the  warden 

that  such  convict  shall  be  temporarily  released  from  the  penitentiary  and 

allowed  to  so  to  said  county:  rroviJed,  That  no  convict  shall  be  paroled 

until  he  shiul  have  served  one-half  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  sentenced, 

allowing  time  earned  for  good  behavior. 

Clothing      for     Seo.  5.  Upon  the  governor  grant inj^  a  parole  to  any  convict  the  warden 

paroled    prison-  shall  provide  him  with  suitable  clothing,  if  he  is  not  already  provided  for, 

^^'  not  exceeding  fifteen  dollars  in  value,  as  the  warden  may  deem  necessary 

and  proper.    The  warden  may  also  at  his  discretion  furnish  him  witn 
transportation  to  the  county  designated  in  the  governor's  order,  and  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 
Custody.  oBO.  6.  All  convicts  so  temporarily  released  on  parole  shall  at  all  times 

and  until  their  final  discharge  be  considered  in  the  legal  custody  of  the 
warden  of  the  penitentiary,  and  shall  during  the  said  time  remam  under 
conviction  for  the  crime  for  which  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  and  returned  to  the  penitentiary  by  the 
warden,  *  *  * 
Form  of  parole.  Sec.  10.  The  governor  in  issuing  his  order  of  parole  and  conditional 
release  to  the  warden  may  in  his  discretion  fix  the  time  of  such  parole,  or 
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may  parole  and  conditionaUy  release  the  convict  until  his  further  order 
therein,  and  whenever  the  sovemor  shall  he  satisfied  that  the  terms  of 
said  parole  shall  have  been  faithfully  complied  with  by  such  convict  and 
that  the  reformation  of  such  convict  is  probable,  and  that  he  may  be 
intrusted  with  his  liberty  without  danger  to  society,  then  the  governor 
shall  have  power  to  cause  to  be  made  and  entered  a  rull  pardon  and  satis- 
faction of  the  conviction  and  commitment  of  the  convict,  which  pardon 
shall  be  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  said  sentence  of  conviction,    *    *    * 

Chapter  17S.  0 

Section  1.  The  board  of  charities  and  corrections  are  hereby  author-    Industries, 
ized  and  empowered  to  establish,  build  and  construct  a  hard-fiber  twine  and 
cordage  plant  at  the  State  penitentiary,  and  are  also  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  establish,  build  and  construct  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shirts  and  overalls  at  the  State  penitentiary. 

Seo.  7.  The  board  of  charities  and  corrections  are  hereby  authorized  Shirts  and 
and  empowered  to  place  said  shirt  and  overaU  factory  in  operation  as  soon  o^o'^U^* 
hereafter  as  practicable.  And  thev  are  herebjr  authorized,  empowered 
and  directed  to  make  all  contracts  which  in  their  judgment  they  shall  deem 
necessary,  proper  or  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  operating  such  shirt 
and  overall  factory,  in  order  to  the  end  that  as  many  of  the  convicts  as 
they  deem  proper  may  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  such  factorjr. 

Seo.  8.  The  price  of  binding  twine  to  be  manufactured  at  the  said  twine  Sale  of  twine, 
and  cordage  plant  at  the  State  penitentiary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  warden 
and  board  or  charities  and  corrections,  the  governor  and  State  auditor 
each  year,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  not  later  than  March  1st,  and  to  be 
sold  onlv  to  farmers  or  actual  consumers  thereof  who  are  residents  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  in  quantities  necessary  for  their  own  use,  up  to 
and  including  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  and  every  year,  and  shaO  be 
sold  only  for  cash  or  upon  such  security  as  the  warden  of  the  State  peniten- 
tiary may  approve. 

Seo.  9.  Balance  left  on  hand  may  be  disposed  of  in  bulk.  All  the  twine  same  subject, 
on  hand  the  first  day  of  May  of  any  year  for  which  no  order  has  been  given 
by  farmers  or  actual  consumers,  except  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to 
be  kept  to  fill  subsequent  orders,  may  after  said  date  be  dispoaed  of  b^  the 
said  warden  and  board  of  charities  and  corrections  in  bulk  to  any  citizen 
of  this  State  applying  therefor,  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  board  of  charities 
and  corrections,  conditions  hereinafter  named. 

Seo.  10.  Such  warden  or  board  of  charities  and  corrections  shall  require  Resale, 
from  any  such  person  applying  to  obtain  such  twine  a  written  agreement 
that  he  will  resell  such  twine  to  actual  consumers  who  desire  the  same  for 
their  own  actual  use,  and  that  he  will  not  resell  such  twine  in  bulk  to  any 
other  dealer,  or  attempt  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  person 
shall  further  agree  that  he  will  so  resell  such  twine  to  actual  consumers 
at  a  price  not  greater  than  one  cent  per  pound  above  the  price  paid  therefor, 
with  the  cost  per  pound  of  transportation  from  the  State  penitentiary  to 
the  place  of  resale  added. 

Sec.  11.  The  State  shall  have  a  contingent  interest  in  the  twine  so  dis-  Same  subject, 
posed  of  in  bulk  until  the  same  is  resold  as  herein  provided,  and  the  title 
of  such  twine  so  purchased  from  the  State  shall  become  complete  and  the 
purchaser  be  relieved  from  further  accountability  under  tnis  act  only 
when  he  has  fully  complied  with  the  said  contract  as  to  the  manner  and 
terms  of  such  resale. 

Such  person  shall  also  be  required  by  said  warden  and  board  of  charities  Duty  of  buyer 
and  corrections  to  keep  such  State  penitentiary  twine  separate  from  any 
other  twine  he  may  have  on  hand  for  sale,  and  to  keep  a  correct  record 
of  the  date,  amount,  price  and  name  of  purchaser  on  all  sales  thereof 
made  by  him,  which  record  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  any  State  peniten- 
tiary official  or  the  State's  attorney  of  the  county  of  his  residence.  In 
the  sale,  distribution  and  disposition  of  the  twine  the  board  of  charities 
and  corrections  and  the  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  shaU  apportion 
and  divide  the  same  throughout  the  several  agricultural  counties  of  the 
State,  as  nearly  as  may  be  according  to  the  acreage  therein  of  grain  re- 
quiring the  use  of  binding  twine. 

If  any  twine  remains  on  hand  unsold  after  July  1st  in  any  year,  the 
same  may  be  sold  absolutely  to  the  first  applicant  therefor. 
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COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Code  of  Criminal  Pbocedubb — 1903. 

Employment.  Section  745.  Whenever  uiy  person  shall  be  confined  in  any  jail  pursuant 
to  the  sentence  of  any  court,  if  such  sentence  or  any  part  thereof  *  shall 
be  that  he  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  such 
person  shall  be  confined  shall  furnish  such  convict  with  suitable  toob  and 
materials  to  work  with,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  said  sheriff,  the  said  convict 
^  can  be  profitably  employed  either  in  the  jail  or  yard  thereof,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  said  tools  and  materiab  shaU  be  defrayed  by  the  county  in  which 
said  convict  shall  be  confined,  and  said  county  sliall  be  entitled  to  his 
earnings.  And  the  said  sheriff,  if  in  his  opinion  the  said  convict  can  be 
more  profitably  employed  outside  of  said  jail  or  yard,  either  for  the  county 
or  for  any  municipality  in  said  county,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  so  employ 
said  convict  either  in  work  on  public  streets  or  highways  or  otherwise,  and  in 
so  doing  he  shaU  take  all  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  said  convict's 
escape, l>v  ball  and  chain  or  otherwise,    4c    *    * 

AllowanoeB  for  Sec.  749.  For  every  day's  labor  performed  by  any  convict  under  the 
^^^-  provisions  hereof,  there  shall  be  credited  on  any  judgment  for  fine  and 

costs  against  him  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

Punishments.  Sbc.  752.  If  any  person  confined  in  any  jail  upon  a  conviction  or  charge 
of  any  offense,  is  refractory  or  disorderly,  or  if  he  willfully  destroys  or  in- 
jures any  article  of  bedding  or  other  furniture,  door  or  window,  or  any 
other  part  of  such  prison,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  after  due  inquiry,  may 
chain  and  secure  such  person,  or  cause  him  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment not  more  than  three  days  for  any  one  offense;  and  during  such  soli- 
tary confinement  he  may  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  other 
food  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  health. 

TENNESSBE. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Code— 1884. 

Hours  of  labor.  Section  6366.  The  work  of  convicts  shall  be  at  an  average  of  ten  hours 
per  day,  Sundays  excepted,  through  the  entire  year,  and  the  number  of 
nours  to  be  worked  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  superintendent,  warden,  and  board  of  inspectors. 

^ a b or  re-  Sec.  6374.  All  persons  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  shall  be  kept  at 
quired.  UiboTf  when  in  sufficient  health.    *    *    * 

Employment.  Sec.  6376.  The  particular  employment  of  each  prisoner  shall  be  such 
as  the  keeper  may  consider  best  adapted  to  such  prisoner's  a^,  sex,  and 
state  of  health,  naving  due  regard  to  that  employment  which  is  most 
profitable. 

Clothing.  Sec.  6377.  All  convicts  shall  be  clothed,  during  the  term  of  their  con- 

finement, in  comfortable  garments  of  coarse  and  cheap  materials,  made 
in  a  uniform  and  peculiar  style,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  o^er 
persons;  the  number  of  suits,  material,  and  style  to  be  determined  by  the 
inspectors. 

Difldiarge.  Sec.  6400.  Each  convict,  if  he  have  no  money  or  clothing,  shall  be  fur- 

nished, at  his  discharge,  with  an  amount  of  money,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors,  to  reach  ms^ilaoe  of  residence,  and 
with  decent  clothing. 

Acts  of  1897. 
Chapter  39. 

Contracts.  Section  1.  The  board  of  prison  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized 

and  empowered  to  contract  for  the  hire  or  labor  of  convicts  now  confined 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary,  not  otherwise 
employed,  to  any  person,  persons,  firms,  companies  or  corporations  de- 
string  to  carry  on  a  manufacturing  or  other  business  within  the  walls  of 
the  State  penitentiary. 

Restriction.  Not  more  than  99  convicts  shall  be  leased  to  any  one  firm  or  be  employed 
in  any  one  business  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary. 
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Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  prison  commissioners  in    Duty  to  secure 
rn^king  contracts  for  the  labor  of  convicts  under  this  act  to  let  them  to  such  revenue. 
person,  persons,  firms,  companies  or  corporations,  and  in  such  numbers  as 
will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Sec.  3.  All  convicts  emploved  under  this  act,  shall  at  all  times  be  under    Control  of  con- 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  board  of  prison  commissioners,  and  it  shall  victs. 
be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  see  that  said  convicts  so  employed  shall  be 
humanely  treated,  and  that  they  have  comfortable  clothing  and  wholesome 
food  at  all  times. 

Sec.  4  (as  amended  by  chapter  40,  Acts  of  1903).  No  contract  for  the    Term   of  con- 
labor  of  convicts,  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  extend  beyond  tract, 
the  Ist  day  of  Mardii,  1909.  ^-^*' 

Sec.  8.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  in  making  contracts  to    c  o  m  p  e  t  ition 
so  make  them  that  competition  with  free  labor  shall  be  the  least  possible  and  ^^h  free  labor, 
that  the  manufacturing  industries  established  within  the  penitentiary  shall 
be  as  diversified  as  practicable  or  possible  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  at 
the  same  time  havmg  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  free  labor. 

CfhapUrlidd. 

Section  1.  The  officers  for  the  government  and  control  of  the  Tennessee    Control  of  pris- 
State  penitentiary  shall  be  a  board  of  conmiissioners,  composed  of  three  (3)  o^* 
citizens  of  the  State,    *    *    * 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  herebj  authorized  and  empowered  to    Power  of  gov- 
appoint  the  commissioners,  wardens,  physicians,  chaplains  ana  matrons;  emor. 
*    «    « 

Sec.  1 1 .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  members  of  said  board  of  prison  Superln  t  e  n  d- 
commissioners  to  specially  superintend  and  manage  all  farming  operations  ^^  of  farms, 
conducted  by  the  state,  and  to  approve  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  farm 
products,  and  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  farming  implements,  and  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  and  all  live  stock,  and  do  all  things  and  perform 
aU  acts  that  are  necessary  to  the  successful  and  economical  management  of 
said  farming  operations.  Said  contracts  to  be  also  approved  by  a  majority 
of  said  boara  of  prison  conunissioners. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  members  of  said  board  of  prison  Superln  t  e  n  d- 
commissioners  to  specially  superintend  and  supervise  all  of  the  State's  min-  ®°*  <>'  mines, 
ing  operations,  and  approve  idl  contracts  in  connection  therewith  for  the 
sale  of  any  of  the  mine  products,  either  coal  or  coke,  and  all  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  any  and  all  necessary  supplies  of  every  character,  all  of  said 
contracts  to  be  also  approved  by  a  majority  of  said  board  of  prison  commis- 
sioners. 

Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  prison  com-    Deductions 
missioners  to  have  the  warden  to  keep  a  correct  register  of  the  conduct  of  ''**™  *®™*- 
each  convict,  to  be  termed  **  good  time  account,"  in  which  he  shall  faithfully 
record  the  exact  conduct  of  each  convict,  and  each  convict  who  shaU 
demean  himself  uprightly  shaU  have  deducted  from  the  time  for  which  he 
may  have  been  sentenced:  One  (1)  month  for  the  first  year,  two  (2)  months 
for  the  second  year,  three  (3)  months  for  each  subsequent  year  until  the  • 
tenth  year,  inchisive,  and  four  (4)  months  for  each  remaining  year  of  the 
time  of  imprisonment;    *    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  27.  The  warden  shall  administer  all  punishment  to  convicts,  which    punishment, 
shall  never  be  done  without  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  chaige  made 
against  the  convict  and  approved  by  one  or  more  of  the  prison  commis- 
sioners, and  in  no  event  shall  the  punishment  be  cruel  or  inhumane. 

Note.— Whipping  and  loss  of  privileges  are  punishments  used. 

Sec.  28.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  of  the  officers  connected  with    Domestic  serv- 
the  prison  management  to  hire  or  let  any  female  convict  to  any  person  on  ice. 
the  outside  as  cook,  washerwoman,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  prison  commissioners  where  Sale  of  coal  and 
it  can  be  done  at  such  price  per  bushel  or  ton,  as  will  ^ve  the  State  of  Ten-  coke, 
nessee  a  fair  price  for  the  laoor  of  its  convicts  and  a  just  compensation  for 
its  coal  or  coke,  to  sell  the  entire  output  of  the  State  mines,  either  coal  or 
coke,  on  board  of  cars  at  the  mines  to  some  responsible  person,  persons, 
firm,  firms,  company  or  corporation  for  such  a  penod  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
six  years,  as  will  list  subserve  the  interest  or  the  State.  *  *  *  Pro~ 
vided,  Nothing  contained  in  any  contract  made  by  the  prison  commissioners, 
shaJl  prevent  said  commissioners  from  famishing  the  otate  institutions  coal 
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or  coke  direct  from  the  mines  at  actual  cost  for  putting  coal  and  coke  on 
board  the  cars. 

Note.— See  chapter  416,  Acts  of  1809,  below. 

Coal  and  ooke  Seo.  30.  T|ie  board  of  prison  commissioners  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
for  State  use.  ^  ^  ^.j^^  ^^^  g^^  ^]^^  required  by  the  State  institutions,  and  that  all  State 

institutions  using  coal  or  coke  or  either,  shall  be  required  to  use  only  coal 
and  coko  furnished  by  the  State  mines:  Provided j  That  the  prison  commis- 
sioners can  furnish  the  coal  and  coke  delivered  at  the  institution  or  institu- 
tions at  the  same  cost  to  the  institution  or  institutions  as  if  bought  in  the 
general  market. 
Ck>ntract8  for  Sec.  31.  The  board  of  prison  commissioners,  as  a  temporary  means  for  the 
speciflowork.      employment  of  the  more  able-bodied  shorter-time  convicts,  not' otherwise 

employed  or  that  can  not  be  employed  within  the  walk  or  on  the  farm,  shall 
be  permitted,  and  it  is  their  dutj  to  establish  branch  prisons  and  contract 
witn  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  county  or  mumcipal  authorities  for 
building  public  roads,  pikes,  clearing  ground,  farming  operations,  where 
competing  the  least  witn  free  or  skilleid labor;    *    *    * 

AoTS  OF  1899. 

ChapUr  416, 

C€!k»-  Sbotion  1 .  The  board  of  prison  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and 

empowered,  to  contract  with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  from  coal  mined  at  the  State  coal  mines  at  Brushy  Moun- 
tain, upon  such  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  said  board  of  prison  commissioners  and  any  sucn  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  years;    *    *    * 

Acts  of  1905. 

Chapter  486. 

Discharged  SacmoN  1 .  All  convicts  when  released  from  the  penitentiary  of  the  State 
convlots.  upon  their  discharge  from  the  penitentiary  [shall]  be  paid  an  amount  from 

one  dollar  to  five  dollars  in  tne  discretion  of  the  prison  commissioners: 
Pravidedf  This  act  does  not  apply  to  Federal  prisoners  confined  in  the 
penitentiaiy. 

COUNTY  OONVICrS. 

Code— 1884. 

Treatment  of  Section  6290.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  jailer  to  furnish  prisoners  with  dean 
convicts.  beds,  and  sufficient  blankets  and  other  bed  clothing  to  Keep  them  comfort- 

able, and  to  provide  them  with  two  meals  a  day  ot  good  sound  bread  and 
meat,  well  cooked,  with  vegetables  in  addition  at  one  of  the  meals,  and  plenty 
of  good  clean  water  twice  a  day  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, and  once  each  day  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  May. 

Acts  of  1891. 

ChapUr  IgS. 

Employment.  SECTION  6.  The  [county]  workhouse  commissioners  *  *  ♦  shall  pre- 
bcribe  the  kind  of  labor  at  which  the  prisoners  shall  be  put:  Provided,  That 
when  practicable  they  shall  be  worked  on  ^he  county  roads  in  preference 
to  all  other  kinds  of  labor. 

Duties  of  Bu-  Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  discharge  each  pris- 
perlntendent.      qq^j.  ^g  qqqj^  as  his  or  her  time  is  out,  or  upon  order  of  the  board  of  commis^ 

sioners;  to  see  that  the  prisoners  are  properly  guarded  to  prevent  escape; 
that  they  are  kindly  and  humanely  treated,  and  properly  provided  with 
clothing,  wholesome  food  properly  cooked  and  prepared  for  eating  three 
times  a  day  when  at  work;  that  they  are  warmly  and  comfortably  housed  at 
night  and  in  bad  weather;    *    *    ♦ 

Sentence  to  la-  Sec.  12.  In  all  cases  where  a  person  is  by  law  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in 
^^'  the  county  jail  for  punishment,  or  for  failure  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  or  costs 

only,  as  the  case  fnay  be,  in  misdemeanor  cases  and  in  felony  cases,  where 
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the  punishment  has  been  commuted  from  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 

to  the  county  jail,  he  or  she  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  confined  and  shaU  bie 

confined  at  hani  labor  in  the  county  workhouse  until  the  expiration  of  their 

sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  thereafter  until  the  fine  ana  costs,  or  costs 

only,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  worked  out,  paid  or  secured  to  be 

paid.    *    *    * 

Sec.  16.  Each  prisoner  confined  in  the  workhouse  for  a  failure  to  pay  or    Allowance  for 

secure  his  or  her  fine  and  costs,  or  costs  only,  as  the  case  may  be,  shaU  be  ^&^or. 

credited  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  for  each  day  of  actual  work  of  ten  hours, 
*    *    * 

Sec.  19.  Any  person,  after  sentence  of  punishment  by  imprisonment  of    Bailing  out 
any  prisoner  has  expired,  may,  by  contract  with  the  workhouse  commis-P'****'^*"- 
sioners,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  bail  out  any  prisoner    *    *    * 

And  such  prisoners,  while  so  bailed,  shaU  be  in  the  hands  of  the  bailee, 
who  may  at  any  time  surrender  and  turn  over  said  prisoner  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  workhouse,  and  shall  be  discharged  m>m  further  liabihty  on 
said  contract,  provided  he  or  she  shall  pay  into  the  county  treasury,  on 
receivable  warrant  of  the  judge  or  chairman,  the  amount  faliW  due  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  prior  to  the  surrender  of  the  prisoner.    *    *    * 

Sec.  22.  Any  county  in  the  State  not  desiring  to  work  its  workhouse    Contracts  with 
prisoners  may,  through  its  judge  or  chairman,  by  direction  of  the  quarterly  other countlee. 
county  court,  contract  with  any  other  county  for  the  custody  and  employ- 
ment of  said  prisoners.    Such  prisoners  shall  then  be  worked  and  guarded 
by  the  county  contracting  to  take  them,  and  shall  be  subject  to  any  rules 
that  may  be  establidied  by  the  workhouse  conmiissionerB  of  such  cotmty. 

'  AOTB  OF  18d9. 

Chapter  368. 

Section  1.  The  judge  or  chairman  of  the  county  court,  the  county  court  Work  on  high- 
clerk,  and  the  shenff  of  each  county  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  are  nereby  ways, 
constituted  a  board  for  their  respective  counties  ^oee  duty  it  is  hereby 
made  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public  road  commissioners  or  other  officers 
or  road  contractors  having  the  superintendence  of  working  the  public  roads 
of  this  State,  for  the  employment  on  the  public  roads  of  prisoners  confined 
in  the  county  jails  for  the  nonpayment  of  fines  and  costs  adjudged  against 
them  by  the  courts.  The  said  contracts  are  to  be  made  without  delay  when 
a  prisoner  is  confined  in  the  county  jail,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
those  having  the  superintendence  of  the  woridng  of  the  public  roads,  or  road 
contractors,  to  enter  into  contracts  immediately  with  the  above-named 
board  for  the  employment  of  said  prisoners. 

Sec.  3.  Said  prisoners  shall  be  worked  on  any  of  the  public  roads  of  the    Houn  of  labor, 
county,  and  the  same  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  as  reouired  by  the 
public-road  laws  of  the  State  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  ana  said  prison- 
ers shall  be  allowed  seventy-five  cente  for  each  day's  work  in  addition  to    Credlta. 
twenty-five  cents  now  allowed  by  law,  which  amount  shall  be  credited  to 
his  fine  and  costs.    ♦    ♦    * 

Sec.  5.  The  county  employment  boards  created  by  this  act,  of  any  two    Counties   may 
or  more  adjoining  counties,  when  they  deem  it  advisable,  may  combine  the  unite, 
prisoners  of  said  counties  and  work  them  on  the  public  roads  of  said  coun- 
ties according  te  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  prisoner  refusing  te  work  shall  be  fed  only  with  one  meal  per    Refusal  to  la- 
day  imtil  he  is  willing  to  render  good  service  as  a  laborer  and  proves  it  by  bor. 
domg  good  work. 

Chapter  368. 

Section  7.  All  county  prisoners  subject  to  labor  shall  be  employed  here- .  .^®*  ,"J  ^ 
after  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  the  public  highways.  In  counties  having  °*8hway  labor, 
separate  workhouses,  or  where  the  iails  have  men  declared  workhouses,  the 
workhouse  commissioners  may  let  tne  convicts  to  contractors  for  road  labor; 
in  all  other  counties  the  judge  or  chairman  of  the  county  court  may  let  them 
to  contractors,  who  will  employ  them  upon  the  hic'hways.  In  cither  case 
the  county  authorities  shall  name  the  guards,  ana  the  prisoners  shall  be 
treated,  at  all  times,  with  humanity.  Ei^t  hours  shaU  be  a  day's  work  upon 
the  highways,  whether  performed  by  convicts  or  free  road  hands.    Nothing 
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in  this  act  shall  affect  the  present  law  in  regard  to  working  county  prisoners 
in  counties  having  apopulation  of  35,000  or  over,  by  the  last  Federal  census 
or  any  subsequent  Federal  census. 


STATE  AND  CX)UNTY  CONVICTS. 

Constitution. 

Artideie. 

Highways  and     Section  24.  The  legislature  shall  make  provision  for  laying  out  and 
bridges.  working  public  roads,  for  the  building  of  bridges,  and  for  utilizing  fines,  for- 

feitures and  convict  labor  to  all  these  purposes. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 


Board. 


Powers 
board. 


Revised  Civil  Statutes — 1805. 

ARTICLE  3653.  The  governor  shall  appoint  by,  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  penitentiaiy  boara  to  consist  of  three  commissioners, 

*      >|t      4c 

o  f  Abt.  3654.  The  said  board  *  ♦  *  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or 
cause  to  be  purchased,  with  such  funds  as  n^ay  be  at  its  disposal,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  any  lands,  buildings,  machinery  and  tools  necessary  for 
the  use,  preservation  and  operation  of  the  penitentiaries,  to  the  end  that  the 
largest  number  of  convicts  that  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  and 
made  self-supporting  may  be  confined  therein;  and  imtil  adequate  provi- 
mons  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  confinement  and  emplovment  of  all 
convicts  who  may  be  profitably  utilized  within  the  walls;  and  said  board 
may  erect  and  operate  for  the  State  in  each  of  the  penitentiaries  a  factoir 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ^oods,  cotton  and  jute  bagging:  Provided , 
That  in  the  judgment  of  the  pemtentiary  board  it  shall  be  o^med  practica- 
ble and  can  be  done  without  loss  to  tho  State;  the  said  board  may  employ 
the  excess  of  convicts  at  labor  outside  the  walls,  either  under  the  contract 
system  or  State  account  system,  under  such  relations,  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  it  mav  deem  best  for  the  welfare  of  tLe  State  and  the  convicts; 
and  said  board  shall,  when  it  has  means  at  its  disposal  which  can  be  so  used, 
from  time  to  time  purchase  or  lease  and  equip  a  farm  or  farms  up^on  which 
convicts  suitable  for  farm  labor  who  can  not  De  made  self-supporting  inside 
the  walls  shall  be  worked  on  State  account.  Said  board  shaO  have  power 
to  contract  with  railroad  corporations  or  other  common  carriers  for  trans- 
portation facilities  for  said  Texas  institutions,  and  to  exchange  for  sudi 
facilities  labor  of  State  convicts  or  the  product  of  the  manufactories  of  said 
institutions,  upon  such  terms,  prices  and  rates  as  it  may  deem  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  and  the  miancial  agent  of  the  penitentiary  shaU  honor 
and  pay  any  draft  or  drafts  drawn  on  him  bv  said  penitentiary  board  drawn 
for  tnis  purpose,  when  he  has  any  surplus  funds  m  his  hands  or  at  his  dis- 
posal belonging  to  said  penitentiaries.  But  no  such  farm  or  farms  shall 
ever  be  purchased  by  said  board  except  it  be  upon  the  advice,  consent  and 

State  account  <l^i^c^ioii  o^  the  governor.    And  said  board  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
system.  place  all  State  convicts  either  inside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiaries  or  on 

farms,  and  work  the  same  on  State  account. 

Systems  au-  Art.  3655.  The  .system  of  labor  in  the  State  penitentiaries  shall  be  the 
State  accoimt  system  or  contract  system,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other, 
as  shall  in  the  discretion  of  the  penitentiary  board  and  the  sovemor  be 
deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State;  but  no  contract  shall  be  let  for 
any  of  such  convict  labor  if  eaually  remunerative  employinent  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State  and  workea  on  State  account.  The  said  board  shall  not 
make  nor  approve  any  contract  for  the  lease  of  the  penitentiaries  or  either 
of  them,  nor  shall  any  contract  ever  be  made  by  which  the  control  of  the 
convicts  except  as  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor,  shall  pass  from  the  State 
or  its  oflicers,  and  the  State  shall  never  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  direct 
how,  at  anv  and  all  times  and  under  aU  circumstances,  its  convicts  shall  be 
lodp;ed,  fea,  clothed,  quartered,  worked  and  treated,  and  the  management 
and  discipline  of  convicts  shall  in  all  cases  remain  under  control  of  the  State 
and  officers  employed  and  paid  by  the  State. 


thorized. 


Control. 
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Abt.  3660a.  The  penitentiary  board  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase     Prison  fanos. 
and  equip,  with  the  consent  of  the  govemori  agricultural  lands  or  improyed 
farms,  to  be  by  them  selected  with  a  view  Uf  productiveness  of  soil  and 
accessibility  to  railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thereon  State 
farms,  and  employing  thereon  convict  labor  on  State  account. 

Art.  3690.  The  chaplain  shall  preach  at  least  once  evety  Sunday  to  the    Chaplain, 
convicts,  and  shall  establish  such  associations,  Sabbath  sdiools  and  other 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts  as  he  may  deem  proper,  having  due 
regard  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  being  careful  not  to  conflict  in  any 
manner  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison  and  the  regular  hours  for  labor. 

Art.  3697.  When  the  penitentiaries  are  being  operated  on  State  account.    Skilled  employ- 
the  superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board,  may  employ®^* 
such  number  of  skilled  workmen  or  other  employees  as  may  be  deemed 
essentia]  to  their  successful  operation  and  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
State. 

Art.  3713.  The  convicts  shall  all  be  treated  with  humanity,  but  a  distinc-  Rewards, 
tion  may  be  made  in  their  treatment  so  as  to  extend  to  all  such  as  are 
orderly,  industrious  and  obedient,  comforts  and  privileges  according  to 
their  deserts.  The  rewards  to  be  bestowed  on  convicts  K>r  good  conduct 
shall  consist  of  a  relaxation  of  strict  prison  rules,  and  extension  of  social 
privileges  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  proper  discipline.  Commutation  Deductlone 
of  time  for  good  conduct  shall  be  granted  by  tne  supenntendent  of  the  pen-'^**™  term, 
itentiaries,  and  the  following  deductions  shall  be  made  from  the  term  or 
terms  of  sentence  when  no  charges  of  misconduct  have  been  sustained 
against  a  convict,  viz:  Two  days  per  month  off  the  first  year  of  sentence. 
'Aree  days  per  month  off  the  second  year  of  sentence.  Four  days  per 
month  off  the  third  year  of  sentence.  Five  days  per  month  off  the  fourth 
year  of  sentence.  Six  days  per  month  off  the  fifthyear  of  sentence.  Seven 
days  per  month  off  the  sixth  year  of  sentence.  Eight  days  per  month  off 
the  seventh  year  of  sentence.  Nine  days  per  month  off  the  eighth  year  of 
sentence.  Ten  days  per  month  off  the  ninth  year  of  sentence.  Fifteoi 
days  per  month  off  the  tenth  year  and  all  succeeding  years  of  sentence. 
*  *  *  For  extra  meritorious  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  convict  he 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  governor  for 
increased  commutation  or  pardon.  life  or  long-term  convicts,  who,  hav- 
ing actually  served  fifteen  years  without  any  sustained  charge  of  miscon- 
duct, and  who  shall  be  favorably  recommended  to  the  ^vemor  by  the 
superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  of  penitentiaries,  and  the 
penitentiary  board,  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  governor  a  reasonable 
commutation  of  sentence,  and  if  a  life  sentence  is  commuted  to  a  term  of 
years,  then  such  convict  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  commuta- 
tion as  if  ori^ally  sentenced  for  a  term  of  years,  except  the  governor 
should  otherwise  direct. 

Art.  3714.  The  punishments  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  penitentiary  Puniihmenu. 
board  shall  consist  of  deprivation  of  pnvileges,  closer  imprisonment,  con- 
finement in  cell  on  bread  and  water,  confinement  in  dark  ceU,  confinement 
in  irons  and  other  punishments  of  like  character;  but  a  convict  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  his  food  at  regular  hours,  except  as  above  provided.  Whipping 
may  be  resorted  to  upon  a  special  order  in  writing  from  the  superintenaent 
or  assistant  superintendent  or  inspector,  in  aggravated  and  particular  cases, 
and  under  such  rules  and  instructions  as  may  be  prescril^d  in  the  rules. 
A  convict's  head  shall  not  be  shaved  in  any  instance;  nor  shall  stocks  or 
''horse"  be  used  under  any  circumstances. 

Note.— P'rom  five  to  thirty-nine  laahes  are  inflicted  for  sorloua  ofrensea. 

Art.  3715.  Suitable  clothing,  of  substantial  material,  and  uniform  make,    Clothing     and 
and  sufficient  food  of  wholesome  quality  shall  be  furnished  to  all,  and  in  '^^' 
order  that  all  convicts  be  fed  alike,  as  near  as  practicable,  the  rules  shall 
prescribe  the  kind,  quality  and  variety  of  food  to  be  furnished.    Convicts 
are  to  be  allowed  no  spintuous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors,  except  upon  pre- 
scription of  the  physician. 

Art.  3716.  Convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  shall  be  kept  at  work,  under    Labor    to    be 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted;  but  no  labor  shall  be  required  constant, 
of  any  convict  on  Sunday,  except  such  as  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  and  no    Sundays, 
greater  amount  of  labor  shall  be  required  of  any  convict  than  a  due  regard 
for  his  physical  health  and  strength  may  render  proper;  nor  shall  any  con- 
vict be  placed  at  such  labor  as  Uie  penitentiaiy  physician  may  pronounce 
him  physically  imablo  to  perform. 
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Teacher.  Abt.  3721.  Convicts  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  may  receive  inBtruo- 

tion  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  penitentiaiy 
board;  and  the  said  board  may,  whenever  practicable  to  do  so,  employ  a 
competent  teacher  for  that  purpose. 

Discharge.  Akt.  3722.  When  a  convict  is  entitled  to  his  dischaise  from  prison  he 

shall  be  furnished  with  a  written  or  printed  discharge  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  penitentiaries,  with  seal  affixed,  giving  convict's  name,  date  of 
sentence,  from  what  county,  amount  of  commutation  received,  if  any. 
and  such  other  description  as  mav  be  practicable.  He  shall  be  fumishea 
with  a  plain  suit  of  citizen's  clothing,  five  dollars  in  money  and  railroad 
transportation  to  the  nearest  depot  to  county  seat  from  whence  sentenced, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  dollars;  but  if  convict  prefers  he  may  receive  trans- 
portation tickets  for  same  distance  in  some  other  direction. 

Acts  of  1903. 

Chapter  34. 

Smelting  fur-  SECTION  1.  The  penitentiarv  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  advised, 
^^*^'  on  the  going  into  effect  of  this  act,  immediately  to  have  enlarged  and 

extendea  the  capacity  of  the  present  iron-smelting  furnace  of  the  State 
penitentiary  at  Kusk,  Texas,  to  not  less  than  fifty  tons  per  day  of  pig-iron 
product,  or  to  erect  and  construct  a  new  smelting  furnace  in  said  peniten- 
tiary of  a  capacity  such  that  the  same  shall  produce  an  output  of  not  less 
than  fifty  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day  in  addition  to  the  existing  twenty-five-ton 
furnace,  according  as  they  shall  deem  most  expedient  and  profitable  for  the 
State. 

Iron  and  tlm-  Seo.  2.  The  penitentiary  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  advised,  imme- 
ber  landB.  diately  after  this  act  takes  effect,  to  purchase  or  oUierwise  acquire,  by  and 

with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  timber  or  timbered  lands,  and  iron  ore, 
or  lands  containing  deposits  of  iron  ore  sufficient  to  suppl;|r  the  charcoal 
and  iron  ore  necessary  to  run  and  operate  such  iron-smeltixig  furnace  or 
furnaces  and  iron-pipe  works  situated  in  said  penitentiary  at  Rusk,  Texas, 
to  their  full  capacity,  as  herein  provided,  for  such  time  as  in  their  discretion 
thev  think  best  for  the  State's  mterest. 

Manager.  Sbo.  4.  The   iron   woiks    and   industry,    *    *    *    ia   hereby   placed 

imder  the  immediate  and  independent  control  and  management  of  the 
general  manager  of  said  iron  industry,    *    *    * 

Cowrt£ta  to  be  Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  penitentiaries  to 
assigned.  assign  to  the  use  and  control  of  said  general  manager  of  said  iron  industry 

for  employment  in  said  industiy  such  number  of  able-bodied  convicts 
best  adapted  to  efficient  and  profitable  labor  in  such  industry  as  shall  be 
applied  for  by  said  general  manager  by  his  requisition  upon  said  superin- 
tendent when  approved  by  the  penitentiary  board,  to  oe  made  by  him 

from  time  to  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  said  iron  mdustry  may  require, 
♦    *    * 

Chapter  106, 

Purohase  of  Seotion  1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  penitentiaries  shall  be 
goods.  permitted  to  purchase  any  gocnds  or  merohandise  or  other  property  from 

the  State  or  penitentiary  system  except  such  surplus  fruits,  vegetables, 
ice,  water,  steam  and  lights  as  may  be  produced  or  manufactured  on  the 
premises  of  the  penitentiary,  or  to  appropriate  to  his  private  use  or  employ- 
ment the  labor,  services  or  use  of  any  State  penitentiary  convict,  or  or  an^ 
animal,  vehicle  or  other  personal  property  IxBlonging  to  the  State  unless  it 
be  by  the  express  consent  of  the  penitentiary  board,  had  by  an  order  to 
that  effect  entered  of  record  on  the  minutes  of  said  board,  providing  for 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  such  officer  or  employee  for  the  use,  employment 
and  services  of  such  convict  or  convicts  or  tne  use  of  any  personaTproperty 
belonging  to  the  State,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Bribes.  Seo.  2.  Any  person,  copartnership  or  firm,  or  any  member  of  such  copart- 

nership or  firm  or  any  agent,  servant  or  representative  of  such  person, 
copartnership  or  firm,  or  any  officer,  agent,  servant  or  representative  of 
any  corporation,  hiring  or  employing  State  convicts  by  contract  with 
the  State  or  penitentiary  system  of  hire,  lease,  or  for  any  share  or  portion 
or  per  cent  of  the  crops  or  other  products  of  the  labor  of  such  convicts, 
who  shall  pay  or  promise  or  offer  to  pay  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
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sei^geant,  guard  oc  other  employee  of  the  State  having  such  convicts  in 
charge  or  under  his  control,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  confinement  m  the  penitentiary  for  two  years. 

Acrrs  op  1905. 

Chapter  28. 

Section  1.  The  penitentiary  board  and  board  of  pardons  shall  have  Parole, 
power  to  make  and  establish  rules  and  regulations  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  under  which  meritorious  prisoners,  who  are  now,  or  here- 
after may  be  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  to  penal  servitude  and  who  may 
have  served  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  respective  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  the  buildings  ana  juris- 
diction of  the  penitentiary  authorities,  subject  to  the  exceptions  hereinafter 
contained:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  a  convict  be  paroled  until  he 
shall  have  served  two  years  of  his  term. 

Sec.  2.  While  on  parole  as  aforesaid,  such  prisoners  shall  remain  under    Custody, 
control  of  the  penitentiary  board  and  subject  at  anv  time  to  be  taken  back 
within  physical  possession  and  control  of  said  boara,  as  under  their  original 
sentence.     ♦     ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  convict,  unless    Application, 
it  be  his  first  conviction  for  a  felony. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  convicts  except  those  Same  subject, 
convicted  of  rape,  robberv  by  the  use  of  firearms,  or  any  deadly  weapon, 
and  murder:  Provided,  That  any  person  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  robbery  by  use  of  nrearms,  or  any  deadly  weapon,  may  be 
paroled  after  servmg  (15)  fifteen  vears  without  commutation  for  good 
oehavior;  and  any  person  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  may 
be  paroled  after  serving  (10)  ten  years  without  commutation  for  good 
behavior. 

CX)UNTY  CONVICTS. 
Revised  Civil  Statutes — 1895. 

Abtiole  3727.  The  commissioners'  courts  of  the  several  counties  may    Workhouses, 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  workhouse  and  the  establishment  of  a  county 
rarm  in  coimection  therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  labor  of 
county  convicts,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Art.  3733.  County  convicts  shall  be  put  to  labor  upon  the  public  roads,    Work  on  high- 
bridges  or  other  public  works  of  the  county,  when  tneir  labor  can  not  be  ^*y"»  ^^• 
utilized  in  the  county  workhouse  or  farm,  and  they  shall  be  required  to 
labor  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  ten  hours  each  day,  Sundays 
excepted. 

Art.  3735.  When  a  convict  refuses  to  labor,  or  is  otherwise  refractory  or  Refusal  to  labor 
insubordinate,  he  may  be  punished  by  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and 
water,  oc  in  such  other  manner  as  the  conmussioners'  court  may  direct. 

Abt.  3736.  Female  convicts  shaU,  under  all  circumstances,   be  kept    Female      con- 
separate  and  apart  from  male  convicts,  and  they  shall  in  no  case  be  re-^^®^* 
quired  to  do  manual  labor,  except  in  the  workhouse,  or  when  hired  out  as 
is  hereinafter  provided. 

Abt.  3739.  When  a  convict  who  has  been  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  Fines  and 
payment  of  fine  and  costs  is  required  to  do  manual  labor  he  shall  be  credited  ^^ciedits. 
upon  such  fine  and  costs  at  tne  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  each  day  he  may 
labor,  and  upon  satisfaction  of  such  fine  and  costs  in  full  at  said  rate  he 
shaU  be  discharged:  Provided,  Such  work  shall  be  performed  on  public 
streets  or  roads,  or  on  county  poor  farms.  No  convict  under  this  act  shall 
ever  be  required  to  work  or  be  hired  for  more  than  one  year. 

Art.  3740.  If  a  convict  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preceding  article  be    Artisans, 
an  artisan  or  mechanic,  and  be  put  to  labor  at  his  trade  or  camng  in  any 
workhouse  or  on  any  public  work,  he  may  be  credited  upon  the  fine  and 
costs  against  him  with  such  extra  compensation  for  his  laoor  as  the  county 
judge  may  determine  to  bo  just  and  proper. 

Abt.  3744.  Any  person  who  may  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  or    Employments, 
petty  offense,  and  ¥mo  shall  be  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  the  payment 
of  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged  against  him,  may  be  worked  upon  the  public 
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roads  or  upon  the  county  farms  of  the  county  in  which  such  conviction  is 
had,  or  be  hired  out  to  any  individual,  company  or  corporation  within  the 
county  of  conviction,  to  remain  in  said  county,  and  the  proceeds  of  said 
hiring,  when  collected,  shall  be  applied,  first,  to  the  payment  of  the  costs, 
and  second,  to  the  payment  of  the  fine ;  and  every  convict  shall  be  entitled 

Allowance  for  to  a  credit  of  twenty-five  cents  on  his  fine  and  costs  for  each  dav  he  may 
labor.  serve  under  such  hiring,  including  Sunday,  and  he  shall  be  discharged  at 

any  time  upon  pa^rnent  of  the  balance  due  oo  his  fine  and  costs  or  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  his  term  of  service  in  no  event  to  be 
greater  than  one  day  for  each  fifty  cents  of  fine  and  costs:  Promded,  That 
m  no  case  shall  the  counties  be  responsible  to  the  officers  for  their  costs, 
and  in  no  case  shall  such  convicts  be  hired  out  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year  for  failure  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  and  on  the  expiration  of  said 
time,  unless  by  his  hire  such  fine  and  costs  have  been  sooner  paid  off,  said 
convicts  shall  be  finally  discharged. 

Hiring.  Art.  3745.  Such  hiring  may  be  either  by  private  contract  or  at  public 

auction,  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  the  interest  of  the  county,  or  it  mav  be 

by  general  contract  for  any  specified  term,  embracing  the  labor  or  all 

county  convicts  of  the  class  prescribed  in  the  preceding  article,  at  some 

fixed  rate  per  day,  week  or  month. 

Treatment    of     Art.  3746.  Hirers  of  convicts  shall  execute  bond: 
convicts.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ♦  ♦ 

2.  That  he  [the  hirer]  will  treat  the  convict  humanely  while  in  his  employ- 
ment. 

3.  That  he  will  furnish  the  convict  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  and 
wholesome  food,  with  comfortable  clothing  and  medicme  when  side. 

4.  That  he  will  not  require  the  convict  to  work  at  unreasonable  hours,  or 
for  a  longer  time  during  any  one  day  than  other  laborers  doing  the  same 
kind  of  labor  are  accustomed  to  work.    *    *    * 

Earn  1  n  g  s  to  Art.  3749.  All  moneys  arising  from  hiring  out  convicts  shall  be  paid  over 
cliar^"  ' *  **  ^  ■ "  to  the  county  jud^e  ana  by  him  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  in  eveiy 

case  the  convict  shall  receive  full  credit  for  the  amount  of  his  labor,  to  l>e 
counted  and  entered  in  discharge  of  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged  against 
him;  and  whenever  his  earnings  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  such  fine 
and  costs  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Worlc  on  high-  Art.  4777.  The  commissioners'  court  may  require  all  county  convicts 
"^^7^-  not  otherwise  employed  to  labor  upon  the  public  roads  under  such  regula- 

tions as  may  be  most  expedient.  Each  county  convict  worked  on  the  pub- 
lic roads  in  satisfaction  of  any  fine  and  costs  shall  receive  a  credit  thereon 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  day  he  may  labor.  *  *  *  The  commissioners' 
court  may  grant  a  reasonable  commutation  of  time  for  which  a  convict 
would  be  compelled  to  work  to  pay  his  fine  and  costs,  or  for  which  he  is 
committed,  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services  and  good  behavior,  and  such 
court  shall  make  proper  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  commuta- 
tions may  be  granted. 


STATE  AND  COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Statutes— 1898. 

Hours  of  labor.  SECTION  1336  (as  amended  by  chapter  98,  Acts  of  1903).  Eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  penal  institutions  in  this  State,  whether 
State,  county  or  municipal,    *    *    ♦ 

Labor  re-  Sec.  4930.  In  all  cases  when  by  law  a  person  is  sentenced  to  imprison- 
quired.  ment  either  in  the  State  prison  or  in  a  county  jail,  it  shall  be  at  hard  labor 

whether  so  designated  by  the  court  or  jury  or  not. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Kevisei^  Statutes — 1898. 

Appointment  ^  SECTION  2064.  Members  of  the  governing  board  of  each  State  institu- 
of  boards.  tion  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

the  senate,  except  as  in  this  title  otherwise  provided. 
Control.  Sec.  2220.  The  government  and  control  of  the  State  prison,  and  the 

chaige  of  its  general  interests  and  affairs  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  cor- 
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rections  to  consist  of  four  members,     «     «    *    The  governor  shall  be  ex 
officio  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec.  2229.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  under  the  rules  and  regu-    Dnttas  of  war- 
lations  adopted  by  the  board  for  the  government  of  the  prison:  den. 

«  «  *  >it  *  «  « 

5.  To  superintend  any  manufacturing  and  mechanical  business  that 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  State, pursuant  to  law,  within  the  prison;  to 
receive  the  articles  manufactured,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State. 

i^  *****  ^ 

Sec.  2242.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  classify^  the  prisoners  Claaaification. 
into  three  grades,  as  follows:  In  the  first  grade  shall  be  included  those 
appearing  to  be  corrigible  or  less  vicious  than  the  others  and  likely  to 
observe  the  laws  and  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry  after  their 
discharge:  in  the  second  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing  to  be 
incorrigible  or  more  vicious,  but  so  competent  to  work  and  so  reasonably 
obedient  to  prison  discipline  as  not  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labor,  or  of  the  labor  of  those  with  whom  they  may  be 
employed;  in  the  third  grade  shall  be  included  those  who  are  incorrigible  or 
so  insubordinate,  or  so  incompetent,  otherwise  than  from  temporary  ill 
health,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  or  productiveness  of 
the  labor  of  the  prison.  The  board  shall  also  make  and  adopt  rules  for 
the  separation  and  classification  of  prisoners,  for  their  promotion  and 
reduction  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  from  time  to  time  to  change 
and  amend  the  same  as  circumstances  may  require.  In  making  such  rules 
and  regulations  the  board  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  consistent  with  the 
discipline  of  the  prison,  adopt  such  as  shall,  in  its  judgment,  best  conduce 
to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts.     ♦    *     * 

Sec.  2243.  The  board  may  make  regulations  in  resard  to  the  food,    Food,  clothing, 
rations,  clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  convicts,  as  the  health,  well-being,  etc 
and  circumstances  of  each  may  require;    but  all  diet,  rations,  clothing, 
beds,  and  bedding  shall  be  plain,  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  convicts. 

Sec.  2254.  The  warden  shall  also  have  authority,  under  such  regulations    Labor  on  bulld- 
aa  the  board  may  adopt,  to  employ  convicts  in  the  erection  or  repair  of  inS"- 
the  buildings  or  walls  of  the  prison  or  on  the  prison  farm. 

Sec.  2257.  It  shall  be  the  auty  of  the  prison  board  to  meet  at  least  once  induatries. 
in  six  months  to  determine  what  lines  of  productive  labor  shall  be  pursued 
in  the  prison,  and  in  so  determining  the  board  shall  select  diversified  lines 
of  industry  with  reference  to  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  same 
lines  of  industry  carried  on  by  citizens  of  this  State.  No  contract  shall 
be  made  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  prison,  but  they 
shall  be  employed  by  the  warden  under  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  board. 

Sec.  2258.  The  board  shall  be  required  to  employ  as  many  prisoners  as    Articles  for 
are  necessary  in  making  articles  for  the  various  State  institutions,  as  far  as  State  use. 
practicable;  and  the  State  institution  shall  pay  to  the  prison  the  market 
price  of  all  such  articles  furnished. 

Sec.  2259.  For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming,  by  irrigation.  State  lands.  Irrigation 
and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  public  work  for  convicts  confined  in  the^o'^"* 
State  prison,  the  State  board  of  corrections  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate 
and  construct,  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  use  of  the  State,  ditches,  canals, 
reservoirs,  and  feeders,  for  irrigating  and  domestic  purposes,  and  for  that 
purpose  may  use  convict  labor  of  persons  confined,  or  that  may  be  confined, 
as  convicts  in  the  State  prison. 

Sec.  2260.  The  board  may  adopt  rules  for  crediting  to  deserving  pris-  Credits  from 
oners  some  portion  of  their  earnings;  to  unmarried  prisoners,  not  to  exceed  eamiog*' 
ten  per  cent  of  their  net  earnings,  to  Ije  paid  them  on  discharge;  and  to 
married  prisoners,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  net  earnings, 
to  be  delivered  to  their  families,  if  living  in  this  State  and  shown  to  do 
dependent  upon  them  for  support.  If  married  prisoners  have  not  resident 
families  so  oependent,  they  are  to  be  credited  with  the  same  amount  as 
unmarried  prisoners,  and  paid  the  same  on  discharge. 

Sec.  2263.  All  convicts,  other  than  such  as  are  confined  in  solitude  for    Hours  of  labor, 
misconduct  in  the  prison,  shall  as  far  as  practicable  be  kept  constantly  etc. 
employed  at  hard  labor  for  an  average  of  not  leas  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
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Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  unless  incapable  of  laboring  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  other  innrmity. 
PunlBhment.  Sec.  2266.  *  *  *  The  warden  or  deputy  warden  may  punish  con- 
victs for  misconduct  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  board:  Providedf  That  punishment  by  showering  with 
cold  water  or  whipping  with  the  lash  on  the  bare  body  snail  in  no  case  be 
allowed.  The  waraen  or  deputy  warden  shall  the  next  day  after  inflicting 
punishment  upon  any  convict  enter  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
a  written  memorandum  thereof  signed  by  him,  stating  the  offense  com- 
mitted and  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  punishment  inflicted;  but  in  no 
case  shall  any  punishment  be  brutal  or  inhuman,  and  no  corporal  punish- 
ment shall  be  inflicted  without  the  presence  of  the  prison  physician. 

Note.— Loss  of  good  tlmo  and  solitary  conflnemcnt  are  the  punishmenta  in  use. 

School.  Sec.  2279.  A  school  may  be  maintained  in  the  prison  for  the  instruction 

of  convicts  confined  therein.  It  shall  be  conducted  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  board  of  corrections. 

Discharge.  Sec.  2286.  When  a  convict  shall  be  discharged  from  prison  by  pardon 

or  otherwise,  the  warden  shall  furnish  him  with  clothing,  if  he  oe  not 
already  provided  for,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  value,  and  such  sum  of 
money,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  as  the  warden  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper:  Provided,  The  prisoner  have  less  than  ten  dollars  of  earning  to 
his  credit.  The  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  furnish  such  convict  with  a 
further  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  fifteen  dollars,  whenever  in  its  opinion, 
the  necessities  of  the  convict  are  such  as  to  require  the  same.  Instead  of 
paying  to  a  discharged  convict  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  or  under  as  above 
allowed,  the  warden  may,  in  his  discretion,  expend  the  money  and  aUow- 
ance,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in  paying  the  fare  of  the 
convict  to  his  home  or  place  of  destination. 

Acts  or  1899. 

Chapter  39, 

of  Section  1.  The  board  of  pardons  is  hereby  authorized  to  extend  to  each 
convict  sentenced  for  any  period  less  than  life  who  shall  not  have  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  discipline  of  the  prison,  a  reduction  of  the 
period  of  sentence,  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  when  the  full  term  of 
imprisonment  for  which  such  convict  sh^ll  have  been  sentenced  shall  be 
diminished  by  his  good  conduct  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  so  that  his 
term  of  imprisonment  has  thereby  expired,  the  warden  shall  immediately 
furnish  the  board  of  pardons  a  certincate  stating  the  length  of  time  his 
term  of  imprisonment  nas  been  so  diminished,  and  no  objections  appearing 
to  the  board,  the  convict  shall  be  released. 

Sec.  2.  The  hereinafter  specified  deductions  shall  be  allowed  to  convicts 
for  good  conduct: 

From  a  term  of  sentence  of  three  months,  fifteen  days;  from  a  term  of 
six  months,  thirty  days;  from  a  term  of  one  year,  two  calendar  months; 
thus,  a  one-year  convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  months. 

If  the  term  be  for  anv  time  CTeater  than  one  year,  the  service  for  the 
second  year  or  portion  thereof  shall  begin  at  the  expiration  of  ten  months, 
which  shall  stand  for  a  service  of  one  year.  On  the  second  year  the  con- 
vict shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  three  calendar  months;  thus,  a 
service  of  one  year  and  seven  months  shall  be  sufficient  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

The  service  of  a  third  year,  or  a  fraction  thereof,  shall  begin  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  and  seven  months;  four  calendar  months  shall  be  allowed 
on  said  third  year;  thus,  a  service  of  two  years  and  three  months  shall  be 
sufficient  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

For  a  term  of  four  years,  the  service  of  the  fourth,  or  portion  thereof, 
shall  begin  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  and  three  months,  and  on  the 
fourth  year  five  months  shall  be  allowed;  thus,  a  service  of  two  years  and 
ten  months  shall  be  sufficient  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  a  term  of  five 
years  the  service  of  the  fifth  year,  or  portion  thereof,  shall  begin  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years  and  ten  months,  and  from  the  fifth  year  there  shall  be 
a  deduction  of  six  calendar  months;  thus,  a  service  of  th  .bo  years  and  four 
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monthn  shall  be  sufficient  for  a  term  of  five  years.     For  all  time  in  excess 
of  five  years  there  shall  be  a  deduction  of  one-half  of  such  time. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations,  Parole, 
under  which  any  prisoner,  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  imprisoned  under 
a  sentence  other  tiian  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  and  who  may 
have  served  a  minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  convicted  (and  who  shall  not  have  previously  been  con- 
victed of  felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution)  and  any  prisoner 
wlio  is  now  or  nereafter  may  be  imprisoned,  under  a  sentence  for  murder  in 
the  first  or  second  degree  and  who  has  now  or  hereafter  shall  have  served 
under  said  sentence  twenty-five  full  years,  may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole 
outside  of  the  prison  buildings  and  their  inclosures,  but  to  remain,  while 
on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  board,  and  sub- 
ject at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  institution. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Revised  Statutes — 1898. 

Section  511.  The  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  each  county,  has  P  owe  r  v  i 
jurisdiction  and  power,  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  aro^^^^i^gj^Q^J."^ 
prescribed  by  law: 

******* 

To  provide  for  the  working  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jail  under    Labor  on  pui)- 
judgment  of  conviction  of  misdemeanor,  under  the  direction  of  some  respon- 1*^  grounds,  etc. 
sible  person,  upon  the  public  grounds,  roads,  streets,  alleys,  highways,  or 
public  buildings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  when,  under  such  judgment 
of  conviction,  or  existing  laws,  said  prisoners  are  liable  to  labor. 

******* 

VEBMONT. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Constitution. 

Chapter  2. 

Section  37.  To  deter  more  effectually  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  Hard  labor 
by  continued  visible  punishments  of  long  duration,  and  to  make  sanguinary  prescribed, 
punishments  less  necessary,  means  ought  to  be  provided  for  punishing  by 
hard  labor,  those  who  shall  be  convicted  of  crimes  not  capital,  whereby  the 
criminal  shall  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for  the  repara- 
tion of  injuries  done  to  private  persons;  and  all  persons  at  proper  times 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  at  their  labor. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Statutes — 1 894. 

Section  5171.  A  board  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  eovernor  by    Control, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  known  as  the  directors 
of  the  State  prison  and  house  of  correction,  shall  have  chaise  of  those 
institutions. 

Sec.  5188.  The  directors  of  the  State  prison  and  house  of  correction  may  Contracts  for 
contract,  for  not  exceeding  five  years  to  any  person,  the  labor  of  all  or  part  ^*'^*^'- 
of  the  convicts  in  the  State  prison  or  house  of  correction  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  as  they  judge  best  for  the  State;  but  such  contracts  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  convicts.  Thev 
IiiBv  also  purchase  material  required  for  employing  the  prisoners,  and  sell 
articles  belonging  to  either  institution  proper  to  be  sold. 

Sec.  5190.  The  governor  shall,  biennially,  appoint  a  superintendent  of    Superlntend- 
the  State  prison,  and  a  superintendent  of  the  house  of  correction,    *    *    *  ®°*** 

Sec.  5199.  Each  superintendent  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  directors    Rules,  ptc 
or  truste&s  of  the  institution  for  which  he  is  appointed,  make  such  regular 
tions  and  by-laws  for  the  management  thereof,  and  for  the  government  and 
safe-keeping  of  persons  confined  therein  as  are  necessary  or  proper  and  not 
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contrary  to  law,  and  alter  the  same  from  time  to  time  as  is  found  expedient ; 
and  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 

Note.— Solitary  confinement  in  dark  oeU  and  bread-and-water  diet  are  the  pun- 
ishments in  use. 


Dischaige. 


Labor 
quired. 

Instruction. 


Deductions 
from  term. 


Sec.  5204.  The  superintendent  of  the  house  of  correction  may,  in  his 
discretion  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  furnish  convicts  discharged  there- 
from with  railroad  tickets  to  their  homes;  such  tickets  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  conductor  of  the  train,  who  shall  at  the  end  of  his  route  deliver  the 
unused  portion  thereof,  if  any,  to  the  dischai^ed  person, 
re-  Sec.  5218.  Persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  m  the  house  of  correction 
shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  therein. 

Sec.  5259.  Persons  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  who  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age  shall  be  instructed  at  reasonable  times  in  the  branches 
requirea  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  and  prisoners  above  that  a^o 
shall  receive  such  facilities  for  reading  and  such  instruction  as  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  superintendent  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution. 

Sec.  5274.  A  person  confined  in  State  prison  in  execution  of  a  sentence, 
who  so  conducts  himself  for  any  month  that  no  charge  of  misconduct  is 
sustained  against  him,  shall  have  a  deduction  from  the  term  of  his  sentence 
of  five  days  for  each  such  month,  and,  if  ho  is  poor  and  destitute,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  one  dollar  for  each  such  month  when  finally  discharged; 
but  such  deduction  shall  be  reduced  five  days  and  such  payment  one  dol- 
lar for  ajiy  month  when  a  charge  of  misconduct  is  sustained;  and  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  his  discharge  so  much  sooner  upon  the  certificate  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  prison  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  shall  be 
paid  the  sum  so  due  to  him  by  the  superintendent;  but  such  payment  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
Same  in  house  Sec.  5275.  A  person  confined  in  the  house  of  correction  in  execution  of 
a  sentence,  who  so  conducts  himself  for  any  month  that  no  charge  of  mis- 
conduct is  sustained  against  him,  shaU  have  a  deduction  from  the  term  of 
his  sentence  of  five  days  for  each  such  month,  but  such  deduction  shall  be 
reduced  five  days  for  each  chaise  of  misconduct  sustained  against  him; 
and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  so  much  sooner  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  correction  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor. 

Acts  op  1808. 


of  correction. 


Board. 
Members. 


Duties 
parole. 
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Act  No.  126. 

Section  1.  A  board  of  prison  conunissioners  is  hereby  established. 

Sec.  2.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  directors  of  the  State  prison  and  house  of 
correction, 
to  Sec.  4.  Said  board  shall  hear  and  determine  all  applications  for  the  re- 
lease on  parole  of  convicts  in  the  State  prison  or  house  of  correction,  and 
shall  have  authority  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  same 
as  they  shall  deem  best ;  and  shall  hold  meetings  at  such  times  and  places 
as  they  shall  think  advisable. 

Act  No.  127. 


Form  of  sen-  SECTION  1.  When  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  or  bouse  of 
tence.  correction  otherwise  than  for  life,  or  as  an  habitual  criminal,  the  court  im- 

posing the  sentence  shall  not  fix  the  term  of  imprisonment,  but  shall  estab- 
lish a  maximum  and  a  minimum  term  for  which  said  convict  may  be  held 
in  said  prison  or  house  of  correction.  The  maximum  term  shall  not  be 
longer  than  the  longest  term  fixed  by  law  for  tlie  offense  of  which  he  is  con- 
victed and  the  minmium  term  shall  not  be  less  than  the  shortest  term  fixed 
by  law. 

Parole.  Sec.  2.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  for  which 

a  convict  may  be  held  in  the  said  prison  or  house  of  correction  under  a 
sentence  imposed  as  aforesaid,  the  prison  commissioners  may  issue  to  him 
a  permit  to  be  at  liberty  therefrom,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
shall  deem  l^est,  and  they  may  revoke  said  permit  at  anv  time  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  for  which  he  may  be  held  under  said 
sentence. 
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COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Acts  of  18d8. 

Act  No.  128. 

Section  1.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall    Probation  offi- 
appoint  one  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  probation  officer,  as  herein-^'* 
after  provided,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  courts.     ♦    *    * 

Sec.  2.  Each  probation  officer,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  any  court  in  Duties, 
the  county  before  which  a  person  is  being  prosecuted  for  crime,  shall  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  any  criminal  case  brought  before  the  court  in  the 
county  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  may  reconmiend  that  any  person 
convicted  by  such  court  be  placed  upon  probation.  Such  court  may  place 
the  person  so  convicted  in  the  care  of  said  probation  officer  for  such  time 
and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  person  has  been  placed  upon  probation,  the  court  may     Expenditure 
direct  and  authorize  the  probation  officer  to  expend  for  the  temporary  sup-  '^^  convicts, 
port  of  such  person,  or  for  his  transportation  or  for  both  sucn  purposes, 
such  reasonable  sum  as  the  court  shall  consider  expedient,    *    *    * 

VTBOINIA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Code— 1904. 

Section  232.  The  governor  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  nineteen  Control, 
hundred  and  three,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  appoint,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  senate,  a  board  of  five  directors,  which  shall  have  the 
government  and  control  of  the  penitentiary,  branch  prisons,  and  prison 
farms,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law.  *  *  *  and  all  succeeding  appointments,  which  shall  be  made 
by  the  governor  annually  on  the  first  day  of  February,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate,  as  the  terms  of  the 
directors  first  appointed  shall  respectively  expire,  shall  be  for  terms  of  five 
years.     ♦    *    * 

Sec.  4123.  Before  any  male  prisoner  shall  be  permitted  to  labor  in  the  Convict  to 
shops,  or  elsewhere  out  of  his  room,  he  shall  make  and  subscribe  such  J^j^"*''^^®  ^ 
promise  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  as  approved  by  the  ^vemor, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  superintendent,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
provide  suitable  employment  in  separate  rooms  for  the  refractory  and  obsti- 
nate and  for  those  of  disordered  mind,  or  who,  for  any  cause,  are  unfit  to 
be  congregated  in  the  shops. 

Sec.  4124.  The  male  and  female  convicts  shall  be  kept  separate  from    Males  and  fe- 
each  other,  and  the  males  shall  have  their  heads  and  beards  close  shaven,  JJJ^^  ^  "*^ 
or  shorn  once  a  fortnight  and  oftener,  if  need  be.     Every  convict  shall  be    Clothing: 
clothed  at  the  public  expense  in  a  distinctive  uniform  for  each  sex,  made 
of  coarse  material.     *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  4125.  The  convicts  shall  bo  kept  to  the  hardest  labor  suitable  to     Labor, 
their  sex  and  fitness,  and  such  of  them,  as  need  it,  instructed  in  some 
mechanic  art. 

Sec.  4127.  The  convicts  shall  be  fed  on  bread  of  Indian  meal,  or  other    Food, 
coarse  bread,  and  have  one  moal  a  day  of  coarse  meat.    The  board  of 
directors  may  change  or  regulate  the  diet  for  good  cause. 

Sec.  4130.  The  superintendent  shall  at  the  disci  ction  and  under  the  di-    Employment, 
rectionof  the  governor  employ  them  at  Richmond  or  elsewhere  in  the  State 
in  improving,  repairing,  or  working  on  the  public  buildings,  grounds,  and 
property,  or  executing  work  under  contract  with  individuals  or  companies 
or  in  cultivating  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  penitentiary. 

Sec.  4131.  lie  shall  have  authority  to  furnish  to  the  Hollywood  and^^™  of  cemo- 
Oakwood  memorial  associations,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,       ^* 
a  sufficient  force  of  convict  labor  to  keep  in  order  the  graves  and  sections 
wherein  arc  buried  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia in  said  cemeteries. 

Sec.  4132.  The  superintendent,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the    Fairgrounds. 
Virginia  State  agricultural  society,  may  in  his  discretion  order  the  employ- 
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ment  of  convicts  on  the  grounds  of  said  society,  imposing  such  conditioiis 
and  restrictions  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

County  roadB.  Sec.  4133.  The  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  furnish  to  any 
county  in  the  State,  upon  the  reauisition  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
such  county,  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  county  or  circuit  court,  con- 
victs whose  term  of  service,  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  them,  does 
not  exceed  five  years,  to  work  on  the  county  roads,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  prescribe  in  conformity^  with  this  chapter, 
and  on  such  conditions  as  to  safe-keeping  as  the  superintendent  and  saia 
board  may  agree  upon :  Provided,  Tliat  if  the  supervisors  shall  deem  it  best 
that  the  convicts  furnished  be  employed  on  any  turnpike  or  macadamized 
road  in  their  county,  the  said  board  may  so  employ  them,  or  arrange  for 
their  employment  on  such  road  with  the  company  authorized  to  construct 
the  same. 

Care  of  con-  Sec.  4134.  The  convicts  shall  be  transported  from  and  returned  to  the 
^     *•  penitentiary,  and  be  fed,  guarded,  and  furnished  with  medical  attention, 

at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  while  in  their  charge. 

Guards,  etc.  Sec.  4135.  Tlie  boards  of  supervisors  shall  have  power  to  employ  such 
agents,  overseers,  and  guards  as  thev  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  proper  management  of  tte  convicts  in  their  charge;  and  such 
agents,  overseera,  and  guards  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  compel  labor, 
enforce  obedience,  and  prevent  escape,  as  the  agents  or  omcers  of  the  same 
grade  of  the  State  penitentiary. 

niring  to  raU-  Sec.  413^.  After  providing  for  all  demands  under  section  forty-one  hun- 
roads.  dred  and  thirty-threes  the  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  hire  to 

any  railroad  company  in  this  State  to  which  counties  are  subscribers  any 
convicts  which  may  remain  in  the  penitentiary  or  who  may  be  employed 
under  existing  contracts  in  any  quarry  or  on  any  railroad  to  which  coun- 
ties are  not  subscribers  whose  term  of  service  at  the  time  of  application 
for  them  does  not  exceed  ten  years:  Proindedf  Such  contracts  can  be  law- 
fully canceled. 

Public  works.       Sec.  4137.  The  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  upon  the  order  of  the 

sovemor  shall  deliver  on  the  part  of  the  State  able-bodied  convicts  selected 

for  work  upon  public  improvements  by  the  surgeon  of  the  penitentiary. 

Said  convicts  snail  be  furnished  medicine  and  medical  attention  by  the 

State.    A  sufiBcient  number  of  convicts  to  perform  all  camp  duties — namely. 

such  as  cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  and  attendance  upon  the  sick — shall 

also  be  furnished  by  the  State  witnout  charge  for  hire  to  the  contractors. 
*    ♦    * 

Duties  of  rail-     The  railroad  companies  hiring  said  convicts  shall  defray  the  cost  of  trans- 
road  companies,  porting  the  convicts  hired  out  from  and  returning  them  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  shall  feed,  house,  clothe,  bed,  and  guard  said  convicts  while  in 
their  employment,  and  they  shall  also  defray  the  same  expenses  of  the 
convicts  furnished  as  aforesaid  to  perform  camp  duties. 

Railroad  companies  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  agents,  overseers, 
and  guards  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safe-keeping  and  proper 
management  of  the  convicts  in  their  chaise;  and  such  agents,  overseers, 
and  guards  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  compel  labor,  enforce  obedi- 
ence, and  prevent  escape  as  the  agents  or  offic4»rs  of  the  same  grade  of  the 
State  i)enitentiary :  Provided,  liawever,  That  no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
without  the  authority  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  ho  shall  have  power  to 
order  and  compel  the  removal  of  any  guard  whom  he  may  consider  unfit 
for  the  place.     *     ♦     * 

Punishments.  Sec.  4143.  A  convict  guilty  of  profanity,  indecent  behavior.  Idleness, 
neglect  or  willful  mismanagement  of  work,  insubordination,  and  assault  not 
amounting  to  felony,  or  a  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  may,  under  orders  of  the  super- 
intendent, subject  to  the  said  rules,  be  punished  by  lower  and  coarser  aiet, 
the  iron  mask  or  gag,  solitary  confinement  in  a  cell  or  the  dungeon,  or  by 
stripes.  Under  such  orders,  and  subject  to  the  said  rules,  the  superintend- 
ent may  when  a  convict  is  charged  with  an  offense  for  which  he  is  to  be 
tried  under  chapt<;rs  two  hundred  and  three  and  two  hundred  and  four, 
confine  him  in  a  cell  or  the  dungeon  until  such  trial. 

Deductions  Sec.  4144.  Tlie  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  each 
from  terra.  convict,  and  for  every  month  that  a  convict  appears  by  such  record  to  have 

faithfully  observed  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison  and  not  to 
have  been  subjected  to  punishment  there  shall  with  tne  consent  of  the 
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goyemor  be  deducted  from  the  term  of  service  of  such  convict  four  days. 
%    *    * 

Sec.  4145.  He  shall  submit  said  record  and  deduction  to  the  governor,     Report  to  gov- 
when  required  by  him,  that  the  same  may  be  considered  in  the  exercise  of  ®™^''' 
such  executive  clemency  on  behalf  of  any  convict  as  he  may  deem  conducive 
to  the  interest  of  the  prison,  and  promotive  of  the  reformation  and  welfare 
of  the  convicts. 

Sec.  4147.  The  board,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  a  convict,  on  his  dis-  l^lscharge. 
charge,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  The  superintendent  shall  furnish  to 
convicts,  when  dischai^ed,  proper  certificates  of  transportation  to  the 
county  or  city  from  which  such  convict  was.  sent,  over  any  road  or  trans- 
portation lino  embraced  in  the  schedule  furnished  by  the  State  corporation 
commission;  and,  if  he  need  it,  a  suit  of  coarse  clotning. 

Sec.  4172.  The  superintendent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Contracts, 
the  board,  may  enter  into  contracts  for  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary,  not  otherwise  employed,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  confine 
such  convict  labor  to  manufacturing  purposes.  Additional  shops  may  be 
erected  by  the  contractors,  in  the  penitentiary  grounds,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  convicts  so  hired:  Provided j  That  wie  State  shall  not  incur 
any  expense  thereby. 

Sec.  4173.  Tlie  superintendent,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  board,  Taaklng. 
may  establish  a  system  of  tasking  the  convicts  in  the  different  wards  of  the 
penitentiary,  when  it  can  be  done,  and  allow  to  any  convict  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  work  done  be3rond  his  task,  which  shall  be  placed  to  his 
credit,  and  paid  to  him  when  he  is  discharged  from  prison;  or,  if  he  request 
that  a  portion,  or  all  of  it,  be  paid  to  his  family  or  near  relatives,  the  superin- 
tendent may  do  so  at  any  time  during  his  imprisonment ;  or,  if  he  so  aesire, 
it  may  be  paid  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  m  provisions  or  other  articles 
selected  from  a  standing  list,  to  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  and 
approved  by  the  board,  said  articles  to  be  purchased  by  the  superintendent, 

♦  *  *  and  chai^d  to  the  convicts  at  cost.  The  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  work  done  shall  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board. 

COUNTY  (X)NVICTS. 

Code— 1904. 

SscnoN  928.  The  jailer  [of  a  county  jail]    *    *    *    shall  furnish  every    Food,  clothing, 
prisoner  with  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  and  with  a  bed  and  bedding,  ®^> 

cleanly  and  sufficient,  and  have  his  apartments  warmed  when  it  is  proper. 

*  *    * 

Sec.  944a.  (20)  In  any  county  or  city  in  which  no  chain  gang  has  been  Work  on  chain 
established  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  such  county  or  of  the  corpora-  S;^*^'  another 
tion  court  of  such  city  shall,  upon  the  application  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors  of  any  county  in  which  a  chain  gang  has  been  established,  order  any 
person  con&ed  in  the  jail  of  his  county  or  city,  and  liable  to  work  in  chain 
gangs,  to  be  delivered  by  the  jailer  of  his  coimty  or  city  to  the  person  author- 
ized to  take  charge  of  and  work  such  prisoner  or  prisoners  in  the  chain  gang 
of  such  other  county,  which  order  shall  specify  the  len^h  of  time  such  person 
may  be  required  to  work  in  such  chain  gang.  The  jailer  shall  take  a  receipt 
for  every  person  delivered  by  him  under  such  order,  which  shall  discharge 
him  from  all  liability  for  the  escape  of  such  prisoner.  In  consideration  of  the 
services  and  work  to  be  performed  by  said  prisoner,  the  said  board  of  super- 
visors shall  keep  and  maintain  said  prisoner  out  of  the  road  fund  of  said 
county  until  the  end  of  the  term  of  confinement  of  said  prisoner  without 
further  cost  to  the  State.     ♦     *     ♦ 

Whenever  a  person  is  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  county  jail,  and  Work  on  high- 
there  is  no  chain  gang  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  sentence-3,  and  the  ways, 
supervisors  of  any  county  in  which  a  chain  gang  is  established  have  not 
applied  for  such  prisoner,  he  may,  in  lieu  of  such  confinement,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  be  compelled  to  work  on  the  public  roads  of  the  county 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  [as]  the  judge  of  the  court  may 
determine,  for  the  number  of  days  for  which  he  has  been  sentenced  to  con- 
finement. 

Sec.  3932.  The  council  of  each  city  and  town,  and  the  board  of  gangs, 

of  each  county,  or,  if  they  do  not  act,  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
county  or  of  the  corporation  court  of  such  corporation,  may  a 
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gangs  in  such  city,  town,  or  county  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  the 
streets,  roads,  ana  public  property  therein.  Every  male  person  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  or  of  any  offense  deemed 
infamous  in  law,  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  jail  as  a  punishment,  or 
part  punishment  for  such  offense,  or  who  is  imprisoned  for  fauure  to  pay  any 
fine  or  penalty  imposed  upon  or  assessed  against  him  upon  such  conviction, 
or  upon  conviction  for  any  violation  of  an  ordinance  of  any  such  city  or 
town,  which  by  said  ordinance  is  punishable  by  confinement  in  jail  or  fine, 
may  be  required  to  work  in  such  chain  gang.  If  any  county  has  not  a 
chain  gane  of  its  own,  the  supervisors  or  such  judge  may  hire  such  persons 
as  are  liable  to  woric  in  a  chain  gang  to  the  authonties  of  any  county,  city, 
or  town  which  has  one.  Such  persons  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  government  of  the  chain  gang  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

Fines  and  oEC.  3936.  Every  person  held  to  labor,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
costs.  chapter,  for  the  nonpayment  of  any  fine  imposed  upon   him,  shall  be 

required  to  work  out  the  full  amount  thereof,  including  the  legal  costs,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  each  day  so  held^  Sundays  excepted. 

Allowance  for  jy^j  ghall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  day  of  his  con- 

*  ^'*  finement,  whether  he  labors  or  not.     A  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  fine, 

with  the  costs  and  the  number  of  days  labor  required  to  dischai^ge  the  same, 

shall  be  made  out  under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  and  delivered  to  the 

person  in  charge  of  the  chain  gang  at  the  time  he  receives  the  delinquent. 

Limit  of  term.  !fo  person  shall  be  held  to  labor,  in  any  chain  gang  for  the  nonpayment  of 
any  fine  imposed  upon  him,  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Hiring  out  con-  oEO.  4072.  If  any  person  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  jail  until  he  pay 
vic^-  a  fine  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  or  be  confined  in  jail  under  a  capias  pro 

fine,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  the  seigeant  of  the  corporation  in  whose  jail 
he  is  confined,  may,  with  tne  assent  in  writing  of  the  prisoner,  hire  him  for 
such  length  of  time,  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  to  any 
person  nmo  will  agree  to  pay  the  whole  fine  and  costs. 

WASHINOTON. 

STATE  CGNVICrS. 

Constitution. 

Artidefd. 

Contracts  pro-  SECTION  29.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
hibited.  the  labor  of  convicts  of  this  State  shall  not  be  let  out  by  contract  to  any 

person,  copartnership,  company,  or  corporation,  and  the  legislature  shall 
by  law  provide  for  tne  working  of  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Codes  and  Statutes — 1897. 

Control.  Section  2622   There  is  hereby  created  a  State  board  of  audit  and  con- 

trol for  the  government,  control  and  maintenance  of  the  before-mentioned 
institutions.  [List  includes  State  penitentiary.]  *  *  ♦  The  governor 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  five  citizens 
of  the  State,  as  members  of  said  board,  four  of  whom  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  and  the  fifth  shall  be  specially  appointed  and  shall  be  known 
as  commissioner  of  public  institutions.     *    ♦    ♦ 

Employment.  Sec.  2747.  All  convicts  may  be  emploved  by  authority  of  the  board, 
under  charge  of  the  warden  and  such  skilled  foremen  as  they  may  deem 
necessarj'  in  the  performance  of  work  for  the  State,  or  the  manufacture  of 
any  article  or  articles  for  the  State,  or  the  manufacture  of  which  is  sanc- 

Bestrlctions.  tioned  by  law.  At  Walla  Walla,  at  the  State  penitentiary,  no  articles  shall 
be  manufactured  for  sale,  except  jute  fabrics  and  brick.  The  board  is 
hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  such  tools,  machinery, 
and  materials,  and  to  direct  the  employment  of  such  skilled  foremen,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  articles  manufactured  and  not  needed  by  the  State,  for  cash,  at  pri- 
vate sale,  in  such  manner  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2748.  In  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  the  following  general  rules 
shall  be  observed: 
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1.  Each  convict  shall  be  provided  with  a  bed  of  straw  or  other  suitable    Food  and  cloth- 
material,  and  sufficient  covering  of  blankets,  and  shall  be  supplied  with^^' 
garments  of  coarse,  substantial  material,  of  distinctive  manufacture,  and 

with  sufficient  plain  and  wholesome  food  of  such  variety  as  may  be  most 
conducive  of  good  health; 

2.  No  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  except  by  the  order  and  under  the     PuniBhment. 
direction  of  [the]  warden; 

*  «  *  «  *  *  41 

Note.— The  punishments  in  oae  are  loss  of  privileges,  solitary  confinement  on 
restricted  diet,  nandcufflng  to  cell  door,  hose  turned  on,  strait  jacket,  and  loss  of  good 

time. 

Sec.  2749.  The  board  of  audit  and  control  shall  require  of  every  able-    Hours  of  labor 
bodied  convict  confined  in  the  penitentiary  as  many  hours  of  faithful  labor 
in  each  and  every  day  during  his  term  of  imprisonment  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  penitentiary.     Every  convict 
who  shall  have  no  refraction  [infraction]  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
penitentiary  or  laws  of  the  State  recorded  against  him,  and  who  performs  in 
a  faithful,  orderly  and  peaceable  manner  the  duties  assi^ed  hun,  shall  be    Deductions 
allowed  from  his  term,  mstead  and  in  lieu  of  the  credits  heretofore  allowed  ^^^^  term. 
by  law,  a  deduction  of  two  months  in  each  of  the  first  two  years,  four  months    . 
in  each  of  the  next  two  years,  and  five  months  in  each  of  the  remaining 
years  of  his  term,  and  pro  rata  for  anv  part  of  the  year  where  the  sentence 
IS  for  more  or  less  than  a  year.     ♦    ♦    * 

Seo.  2752.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  or  contractor  or  employee    <3lfts. 
of  a  contractor,  shall,  without  permission  of  the  board  of  audit  and  control, 
make  any  gift  or  present  to  a  convict,  or  receive  any  from  a  convict,  or  have 
any  barter  or  dealing  with  a  prisoner.    *    *    * 

Seo.  2753.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  penitentiary  shall  be  interested,    interest  in  con- 
directly  or  indirectl}',  in  any  contract  or  purchase  made  or  authorized  to  '*"^    * 
be  made  by  anyone  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  penitentiaiy. 

Sec.  2759.  m  the  manufacture  of  jute  labrics  and  brick  the  board  of    Skilled  labor 
audit  and  control  shall  employ  such  skilled  labor  as  Is  found  necessary  and 
as  many  convicts  as  possible. 

Sec.  2763.  In  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  jute  and  other  fabrics  and  ^**  o'  prod- 
brick  manufactured  at  the  State  penitentiary,  the  directors  shall  include"^  ' 
the  cost  of  materials  and  fuel  at  the  State  penitentiary,  the  cost  of  the 
skilled  labor  employed,  and  such  other  expenses  as  are  incident  to  their 
manufacture;  and  none  of  the  jute  and  other  fabrics  and  brick  manufac- 
tured at  the  State  penitentiary  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  actual  cost  of 
production,  based  upon  the  items  enumerated  in  this  section,  without 
special  authority  from  the  legislature. 

Sec.  2764.  The  jute  and  other  fabrics  and  brick  manufactured  at  the  Sale  of  goods. 
State  penitentiary  shall  be  sold  to  actual  consumers  who  are  residents  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  for  cash  on  delivery,  in  the  order,  as  near  as  may  be, 
of  the  making  of  written  applications  therefor,  on  blanks  to  be  provided  by 
the  board  and  filed  with  the  clerk,  and  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  removal  from  office,  for  the 
officers  of  the  State  penitentiary  who  knowingly  pennit  the  disposal  of  jute 
fabrics  to  other  than  ac^tual  consumers.  All  payments  for  jute  and  other 
fabrics  and  brick  shall  be  made  to  the  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary,  who 
is  alone  authorized  to  receipt  therefor,  and  who  shall  keep  a  correct  account 
of  all  sales,  showing  to  whom  sold,  when  sold,  the  quantity  of  each  article 
sold  and  the  amount  paid;  and  the  warden  shall  submit  a  transcript  of 
said  account  of  sales  to  the  legislature,  through  the  board,  at  each  session 
thereof,  and  shall  report  the  amoimt  of  such  sales  monthly  to  the  State 
auditor. 

Acts  of  1899. 

ChapUr  26. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  have  authority,  upon  recommendation  Parole, 
of  the  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  governor  may  prescribe,  to  suspend  the  sentence  of,  issue  a  parole  to, 
and  permit  to  go  at  large  within  the  State,  any  convict  who  now  is  or  here- 
after raav  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  penitentiary  under  a  sentence  other 
than  a  life  sentence,  or  for  the  crime  of  murder,  who  may  have  served  one 
year  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously 
served  one  term  of  imprisonment  in  any  penal  institution  for  felony. 
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rial. 


Chaplain. 


Duties. 


CuBtody.  Sec.  2.  Every  such  convict  while  on  parole  shall  remain  in  the  legal  cu»- 

tody  and  under  the  control  of  the  governor    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Act  construed.  Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  in  any  sense  operate  as  a 
release  of  any  convict  paroled  under  its  provisions,  but  simply  as  a  suspen- 
sion of  his  sentence  and  a  permit  granted  to  such  convict  to  go  without  the 
enclosure  of  the  prison.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  was 
originally  sentenced,  if  he  has  faithfully  complied  with  his  parole,  the  orig- 
inal sentence  shall  be  held  to  be  revoked,  and  said  convict  shall  stand  as 
.    fully  pardoned  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted.    *    *    * 

Acts  of  1903. 

Chapter  138. 

Breaking  Section  1.  All  convicts  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla 
stone.  jjjj^y  jj^  employed  under  authority  of  the  State  board  of  control,  under 

charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentianr,  or  of  such  other  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  State  as  the  State  board  of  control  shall  direct,  in  the 
crushing,  preparation  or  handling  of  rock  or  other  materials  for  roads  or 
streets.  Such  labor  shall  be  performed  at  such  place  or  places  in  this  State 
as  the  said  State  board  of  control  shall  direct. 

Sale  of  mate-  Sec.  3.  Said  State  board  of  control  shall  have  authority  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  such  crushed  rock  or  other  materials  for  roads  and  streets  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  price  as  they  shall  deem  most  advantageous  for  the 
State. 

Acts  of  1905. 
Chapter  38. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  a  chaplain  of  the 
State  penitentiary  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  of  the  State  penitentiary  to 
perform  religious  services  in  the  prison,  at  least  once  every  Sabbath,  him- 
self, unless  prevented  by  sickness,  in  which  case  he  may  furnish  a  regularly 
ordained  preacher,  and  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  convicts;  to 
visit  the  convicts  in  their  cells  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  and 
moral  instructions,  and  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  in  each  week  day  and 
the  afternoon  of  each  Sunday  to  such  instructions;  to  take  charge  of  the 
library  and  to  take  care  that  no  improper  books  are  introduced  into  the 
cells  of  the  convicts,  and  if  any  such  books  shall  be  found  either  in  the  cells 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  convicts,  to  take  away  and  return  the  same  to 
the  warden,  and  for  the  purpose  of  properly  discharging  these  duties,  to 
visit  weekly  each  cell  in  the  prison;  to  visit  daily  the  sick  in  the  hospital; 
to  make  quarterly  report  to  the  governor,  stating  the  number  of  convicts 
that  have  Deen  instructed  during  the  last  quarter,  the  branches  of  education 
in  which  they  shall  have  been  instructed,  the  text'-books  used  in  such 
instruction,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  convicts,  and  to  note  especially, 
any  cases  in  which  an  unusual  progress  has  been  made  by  a  convict;  to 
make  an  annual  report  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year, 
to  the  governor,  which  report  shall  be  attested  by  his  oath  or  affirmation 
to  be  just  and  true,  relative  to  the  religious  and  moral  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  during  the  year  ending  with  thelast  day  of  the  previous  Septem- 
t)cr,  slating  therein  whai  services  he  has  performed  and  the  results,  if  anv, 
of  his  instructions,  and  lie  shall  append  thereto,  as  far  as  practicable  in 
tabular  form,  a  statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  the  convicts  in  prison 
on  the  last  day  of  such  September,  and  at  what  age  convicted,  specifj'ing 
separately  the  number  born  in  the  United  Slates,  foreigners,  and  of  what 
countiy,  and  the  nativity  of  their  parents,  the  number  that  can  not  read, 
that  can  read  only,  reaS  and  write,  well  educated,  classically  educated, 
temperate,  intemperate,  healthy,  diseased,  whether  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  counties  where  convicted,  occupation,  sen- 
tence, how  many  times  recommitted  and  social  state:  Provide^  That  at 
no  time  shall  such  chaplain  visit  any  portion  of  the  State  penitentiary  or 
any  convict  therein  without  the  consent  of  the  warden:  And  provided 
ftiriher,  That  all  reports  of  such  chaplain  shall  be  made  to  the  warden. 
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COUNTY  CONVICTS. 
Codes  and  Statutes — 1897. 

Section  348.  The  county  commissioners  in  their  respectiye  counties  may  Work  on  liigh- 
order  all  persons  who  shall  be  confined  in  the  county  jails  of  their  respective  ^*y"- 
counties,  convicted  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  to  work  on  the  roads  of 
their  respective  counties,  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff;  but  such  convict 
shall  not  be  put  to  labor  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  jail  or  place  of  con- 
finement than  five  miles:  Provided,  That  if  any  such  convict  shall  refuse 
to  perform  such  labor  he  shall  be  kept  in  close  confinement  on  bread  and 
water.  The  sheriff  having  the  custody  of  such  convicted  persons  may,  to 
seciu'e  them  from  escape,  attach  a  ball  and  chain  to  said  convicts. 

Sec.  2786.  When  a  person  has  been  sentenced  by  any  justice  of  the  peace    Hours  of  labor. 
in  a  city  in  this  State  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  city  jaU,  whether 
in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  or  otherwise,  such  person  may  be  compelled 
on  each  day  of  such  term,  except  Sundays,  to  perform  ei^ht  hours'  labor 
upon  the  streets,  public  buildings,  and  grounds  of  such  city  and  to  wear     Place, 
an  ordinary  baU  and  chain  while  performing  such  labor. 

Sec.  2787.  When  a  person  has  been  sentenced,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Same. 
or  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  to  a  term  of  impnsonment  in  the  county 
jail,  whether  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  or  costs,  or  otherwise,  sucp 
person  may  be  compelled  to  work  eight  hours  each  day  of  such  term  in  and 
about  the  county  buildings,  public  roads,  streets,  and  grounds:  Provided, 
This  section  and  the  last  preceding  one  of  this  chapter  [Sec.  2786]  ^ail  not 
apply  to  persons  committed  in  default  of  bail. 

Sec.  2799.  The  keeper  of  any  prison  may,  upon  the  conunitment  after    Hair  may   be 
judgment  of  a  person  convicted  of  a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment,  cropped, 
cause  the  hair  on  the  head  of  said  prisoner  to  be  doaely  cropped  and  so 
kept  during  his  term  of  imprisonment. 

WBST  VIRGnriA. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 

Acts  of  1903. 

Chapter  J^. 

Section  2.  The  governor  shall  on  the  tenth  day  of  March,  one  thouaand    ^^^   °'  ^' 
nine  hundred  and  five,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient,  and  every  four  '^^"' 
years  thereafter,  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  a  board  of  directors  of  tne  penitentiary,  which  shall  consist  of 
five  persons,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  3.  Tie  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  general  control  of  the  peni-  Duties, 
tentiary,  and  shall  direct  all  needed  improvements  and  repairs,  and  all 
manufacturing  operations  carried  on  therein,  and  shall  make  such  rules 
and  reflations  as  they  deem  best  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  convicts, 
their  discipline,  punishment,  diet,  clothing,  social  interc/Ourse,  the  kind  and 
amount  of  lalx)r  required  each  day,  the  trades  and  mechanic  arts  to  be 
taught,  the  manner  and  duration  of  solitary  confinement,  and  other  punish- 
ments, and  the  conditions  when  and  on  which  persons  may  visit  the  mterior 
of  the  building.    *    *    * 

Note.— Tx>88  of  privllegea,  confinement  In  dark  coll,  and  shower  bath  are  the  pun- 
iflhments  in  uae. 

Sec.  6.  The  warden    *    *    *    shall  promptly  enforce  all  orders,  rules    Warden, 
and  regulations  made  by  the  board  of  directors,  enforce  strict  discipline 
among  the  convicts,  protect  and  preserve  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
may  for  that  purpose  punish  the  convicts,  or  cause  them  to  be  punished, 
in  the  manner  autnorized  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  22.  All  convicts  sentenced  ^o  the  penitentiary  for  a  definite  term,  Deductions 
and  not  for  life,  who  may  faithfully  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regula-''^™  term, 
tions  of  the  penitentiary  during  his  or  her  term  of  confinement,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  deduction  of  his  sentence  as  follows:  Upon  a  sentence  of  one 
year,  five  days  from  each  month;  upon  a  sentence  of  more  than  one  year, 
and  less  than  three  years,  six  days  from  each  month;  upon  a  sentence  of 
not  less  than  three  years,  and  less  than  five  years,  seven  days  from  each 
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month;  upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  less  than  ten  years, 
eight  days  from  each  month;  upon  a  sentence  of  ten  years  or  more,  ten 
days  from  each  month.  When  a  prisoner  has  two  or  more  sentences,  the 
aggregate  of  his  several  sentences  shall  be  the  basis  upon  which  his  deduc- 
tion shall  be  estimated. 

Hiring  out  con-     ^^^'  ^-  ^^  order  to  provide  for  hard  labor  for  each  convict,  according 
Ticta.  to  his  sentence,  the  directors  of  the  penitentiary  are  hereby  authorized 

and  required  to  let  and  hire  the  labor  of  the  convicts  upon  such  branches 
of  business,  and  for  the  manufacturing  of  such  articles,  as  in  their  judgment 
will  best  accomplish  the  ends  and  subserve  the  interests  of  the  State, 
which  letting  and  hiring  shall  be  as  follows:  Such  letting  and  hiring  shall 
be  advertised  by  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  in  two  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  State,  for  four  weeks,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  board  of  directors ;  the  advertisement  to  specify  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  let,  the  length  of  time,  which  shall  not  exceeafive  years, 
and  the  last  day,  at  twelve  o'clock  meridian,  on  which  bids  will  be  received. 

Manufacturaa.  3^-  ^-  '^he  board  may  in  their  discretion  designate  what  articles  or 
class  of  articles  shall  be  manufactured. 

Machinery  and     Sec.  35.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  machinery,  belting  and  tools 
power.  used,  except  shafting  and  pulleys.    The  State  will  furnish  no  machinery 

or  tools  other  than  the  steam  power  required  to  run  the  machinery  put  in 
by  contractors,  and  all  attachments  to  said  power  must  be  at  the  con- 
tractor's cost. 

noun,  etc.,  of     Seo.  36.  The  convicts  shall  labor  for  the  contractors  not  to  exceed  nine 
labor.  hours  a  day  during  the  year,  Sundays  and  national  holidays  excepted. 

Employment.  Sec.  38.  It  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  board  to  keep  as  many  of  the  convicts 
employed  on  contracts  as  the  interests  of  the  State  will  permit,  and  all  con- 
victs not  employed  on  contracts  may  be  employed  by  the  warden,  under 
the  direction  of  the  board,  in  the  performance  of  work  for  the  State  or 
temporarily  hired,  which  hiring  shall  terminate  whenever  their  labor  is 
required  on  a  contract. 

State  lue.  oEo.  39.  The  warden,  under  the  directions  of  the  board,  may  employ  a 

portion  of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  articles  used  by 
the  State  in  carrying  on  the  penitentiary,  or  articles  used  by  any  of  the 
other  State  institutions;  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  mrectors, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  do  so,  any  convicts  not  employed  under  contract 
may  be  employed,  or  let  to  contract,  in  the  manner  nereinbefore  specified, 
on  the  piece-price  system,  or  employed  in  manufacturing,  for  the  State, 
such  articles  as  may  be  selected  by  the  board. 

Domeatio  eerv-     ^^^-  ^-  ^  sufficient  number  of  convicts  may  be  hired  by  the  warden 
ice.  for  domestics,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  board  of 

directors. 

Qiits.  3^*  42.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  or  contractor,  or  employee 

of  a  contractor,  shall  make  any  gift  or  present  to  a  convict,  or  receive  any 
from  a  convict,  or  have  any  barter  or  dealings  with  a  convict  j    *    *    * 

Interaatincon-     ^^^'  ^^'  ^^  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  or  be  employed  in 
tracts.  the  penitentiary  on  behalf  of  the  State  who  is  a  contractor,  or  agent  or 

employee  of  a  contractor,  or  who  is  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
business  carried  on  therein,  and  should  any  officer  or  employee  become 
such  contractor,  his  agent  or  employee,  or  interested  in  such  business,  it 
shall  he  cause  for  his  removal.     *    *    * 

Parole.  ^^^-  4^*  '^^^  governor  shall  have  authority,  under  such  rules  and  regular 

tions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  issue  a  parole,  or  permit  to  go  at  large,  to  any 
convict  who  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
of  this  State,  under  sentence  other  than  a  life  sentence,  who  may  have 
served  the  minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  ne  was 
convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  served  two  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  any  penal  institution  for  felony. 

Every  such  convict,  while  on  parole,  shall  remain  in  the  legal  custody 
and  under  the  control  of  the  governor,  and  shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to 
be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  the  penitentiary  for  any  reason  that 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  governor,  and  at  his  sole  discretion;    *    *    * 

Note.— Employment  must  be  assured  and  a  deposit  of  S25  or  a  bond  of  $50  bo  fur- 
nished to  cover  cost  of  possible  rearrest.  Paroled  convicts  roust  proceed  immediately 
to  the  place  of  their  employment  and  there  remain  unless  the  governor  permits  chang^. 
Evil  assodations  and  the  use  of  intoxicants  are  forbidden.  Illiterate  persons  will 
not  be  paroled,  but  the  prison  schools  furnish  sufflcient  education  to  remove  this  bar. 
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Seo.  46.  Every  sentence  to  the  penitentiary  of  a  person  hereafter  con-  Form  of  aen- 
victed  of  a  felony,  except  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  who  has  not  pre-  ^^^' 
yiously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution, 
may  he,  if  the  court,  having  said  case,  thinks  it  ris^ht  and  proper,  a  general 
sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  The  term  of  such  imprison- 
ment of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced  may  be  terminated  by  the 
governor  as  in  the  case  of  paroled  prisoners;  but  such  imprisonment  shaU 
not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced;  and  no  such  prisoner  shall  be 
released  until  after  he  shall  have  served,  at  least,  the  mmimum  term  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  «he  was  convicted:    *    ♦    * 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

Code— 1899. 

C7uipter36. 

Section  11.  When  any  male  person  is  so  imprisoned  for  the  non-    '1^'^®"    *°*^ 
payment  of  such  fine  and  costs,  only,  [after  judgment  rendered]  and  fails  ^^'    ' 
to  give  the  bond  and  security  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding  section, 
the  county  court  of  the  county  may  order  him  to  work  on  the  county  i^ft^  g  b  w  a  y 
roads,  or  on  the  streets  or  alleys  of  an  incorporated  city,  town,  or  village, 
under  the  direction  of  such  officer  or  person  as  the  court  may  direct,  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  until  the  fine  and  costs  are  paid.    But  the 
court  shall  not  require  such  work  to  be  done  on  the  streets  or  alleys  of  a 
c^ty,  town  or  village,  which,  under  its  charter,  keeps  its  own  streets  and 
aJeys  in  order,  unless  the  corporate  authorities  thereof  shall  pay  for  such 
w^ork  to  the  keeper  of  the  jail  of  said  county,  the  amount  to  which  he 
shall  be  entitled  for  the  board  of  such  prisoner.    If  such  prisoner  be 
ordered  to  work  on  the  county  roads,  the  court  shall  provide  for  his  safe 
keeping  while  performing  such  work,  and  if  deemed  necessary,  shall  provide 
a  ball  and  cham  to  be  attached  to  his  person  for  such  purpose.    *    *    * 

Chapter  4i. 

Section  40.    *    *    *    He  [the  jailer]  shall  furnish  every  prisoner  with    Food,  eto. 
wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  and  with  a  bed  and  bedding  cleanly  and 
sufficient,  and  have  his  apartment  warmed  when  it  is  proper.    *    *    * 

WISCONSIN. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
Statutes — 1898. 

Section  561.  To  secure  the  just,  humane  and  economical  administra-    Board  of  con- 
tion  of  the  laws  concerning  the  reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  insti-^^ol* 
tutions  of  this  State  there  is  hcrebv  constituted  a  board  of  five  members 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  State  Doard  of  control  of  Wisconsin  reforma- 
torv,  charitable  and- penal  institutions.    *    *    * 

Sec.  561a.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Appointment, 
senate,  shall  appoint  five  persons,  no  two  of  whom  shall  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment  bo  residents  of  the  same  Congressional  district  and  not 
all  of  whom  at  such  time  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  partv,  mem- 
bers of  said  board.  The  terms  for  which  such  appointments  snail  oe  made 
shall  be  five  years  from  the  date  thereof.     *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  561i.  Said  board  may,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  all  its  members  Manutaotures. 
the  interest  of  the  State  requires  it,  establish  a  manufacturing  business 
in  the  State  prison,  and  for  that  purpose  may  create  a  debt  against  the 
State  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  no 
such  debt  shall  be  created  without  the  written  approval  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state  and  attorney-general. 

Sec.  608.  The  regents  of  the  State  university  and  of  normal  schools  and    A r tides  for 
the  officers  of  all  other  public  institutions  supported  and  maintained  in  State  use. 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  are  required  to  obtain  from  the  State  prison 
at  Waupun,  or  from  some  of  the  State  institutions  which  manufacture  the 
same  or  suitable  quality,  all  chairs,  office,  household  and  other  furniture, 
boots,  shoes,  buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  sleighs,  cutters  and  all  other  goods 
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HoUdaye. 


Food. 


Clothing,  etc. 


Treatment 


necessarily  required  for  the  use  of  the  State  university,  State  schools,  hoeh 

pitals  or  other  State  institutions  or  the  inmates  thereof  that  shall  or  can  be 

made  or  furnished  by  the  said  prison  or  by  any  such  other  institution,   *   *   * 

Employ m on  t     Skc.  4918.  All  convicts  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  in 

to     cons    n  .     ^^  prison  shall  be  constantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 

except  that  no  person  confined  therein  or  in  any  other  penal  institution 
withm  this  State  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  any  factory  work  on  any 
legal  holiday;  but  this  shall  not  interTere  with  the  household  work  of 
any  such  institution  or  the  management  or  discipline  thereof  in  any  other 
particular.    *    *    * 

Sec.  4919.  The  daily  sustenance  of  convicts,  not  in  solitary  confinement 
nor  in  the  hospital,  shall  consist  of  wholesome,  coarse  food,  with  such 
proportion  of  meat  and  vegetables  as  the  warden  shall  deem  best  for  the 
nealth  of  the  convicts. 

Sec.  4921.  The  clothing  and  bedding  of  convicts  shall  be  of  such  quality 
and  quantity  as  the  judgment  of  the  warden  may  direct,  consulting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  convicts  and  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4923.  The  warden  and  all  prison  officers  shall  uniformly  treat 
prisoners  with  kindness,  and  the  warden  shall  require  of  the  officers  that, 
m  the  execution  of  their  respective  duties,  they  snail,  in  all  cases,  refrain 
from  boisterous  and  unbecoming  language  in  giving  their  orders  and  com- 
mands. There  shall  be  no  corporal  or  other  painful  and  unusual  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  convicts  for  violation  of  prison  rules. 

Note.— Solitary  confinement  and  handcuffing  to  cell  are  punishments  in  use. 

Discharge.  g^^  4925.  Every  convict,  when  dischai^ged,  shall  be  provided  with  a 

decent  suit  of  clotlies  and  a  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed  Qye  dollars,  in 
addition  to  transportation,  or  the  means  to  procure  the  same,  from  Waupun 
to  any  place  witnin  this  State,  which  the  warden  may,  at  his  discretion 
and  as  necessity  may  seem  to  require,  furnish;  and  may  also  be  allowed 
employment  in  the  prison,  under  the  rules  established  for  the  government 
of  convicts,  for  such  period  of  time  and  at  such  rate  of  compensation  as 
the  warden,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board,  shall  deem  proper  and 

prii^n  yarf.  ^^^'  ^^^-  ^  ^^®  warden  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  for  the  interest  of 

the  State  he  may  employ  the  convicts  outside  the  prison  yard  in  quarry- 
ing or  getting, stone  from  and  cultivating  the  prison  farm,  or  in  doing  any 
work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  the  regular  business  of 
the  institution;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  warden  shall  detail  such  forco 
from  the  prison  police  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  watch  and  guard 
them,  ana  in  case  any  convict  employed  outside  the  prison  yard  shall 
escape,  he  shall  be  deemed  as  having  e-scaped  from  the  prison  proper. 

froin  term!  ^^'^'  ^^^'  P^^  deputy  warden  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  conduct 

of  each  convict,  specifymg  each  infraction  of  the  rules  of  discipline.  At 
the  end  of  each  montn  tne  said  deputy  shall  give  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct  to  each  convict  who  shall  require  it,  against  whom  is  recorded 
no  infraction  of  the  rules  of  discipline.  Every  convict  who  is  now  or  may 
be  hereafter  confined  in  the  State  prison  and  shall  conduct  himself  in  a 
peaceful  and  obedient  manner  and  faithfully  perform  ajl  the  duties  required 
of  him  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diminution  of  time  from  the  tenn  of  his  sen- 
tence, not  exceeding  the  amounts  specified  in  the  following  table,  for  the 
respective  years  of  his  sentence  and  pro  rata  for  any  part  of  a  year,  where 
the  sentence  b  for  more  than  a  year: 


Year  of  sen- 
tence. 


Good  time 
granted. 


First  year. 

Second  year... 

Third  year 

Fourth  year . . 

Fifth  year. 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year. . 


One  month... 
Two  months. . 

Three  months 

Four  months . 

Five  months. . 

Six  months... 

Six  months... 


Total  good  time  made. 


One  month 

Three  months 

Si  X  months 

Ten  months 

One    year    and     throe 

months. 
One     year     and     nine 

months. 
Two    years    and    three 

months. 


Time  to  he  made  if  full 
good  time  is  made. 


Eleven  months. 

One     year     and      nine 

months. 
Two     years     and     six 

months. 
Three    years    and    two 

months. 
Three   years   and    nine 

months. 
Four  years  and    three 

months. 
Four    years    and    nine 

months. 
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Where  the  sentence  exceeds  seven  ^ears,  for  every  year  after  the  seventh, 
if  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  continues  to  corresj^nd  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  he  shall  receive  the  same  diminution  as  provided  for. 
the  sixth  and  seventh  years.    *    *    * 

Sec.  4938.  The  Slate  board  of  control  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  Leuing  labor, 
lease,  from  time  to  time,  the  labor  of  such  portion  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  State  prison,  together  with  such  shoproom,  machinery  and 
power  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  proper  employment,  to  such  persons, 
for  such  purposes,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  length  of 
time,  not  exceeding  five  years  at  any  one  time,  as  it  shall  deem  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 

Sec.  4939.  In  every  contract  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  Il«©»^ation. 
conferred  there  shall  be  reserved  to  said  prison  board  and  to  the  warden 
and  each  and  every  of  his  subordinates  full  power  and  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  demanding  or  imposition  of  unusual  or  severe  labor  or  labor 
whereby  the  health  or  safety  of  the  convicts  may  be  impaired  or  jeopard- 
ized;   *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  4942.  Whenever  any  convict,  by  continued  good  behavior,  diligence    Extia     allow- 
in  labor  or  stud v  or  otherwise,  shall  surpass  the  general  average  of  con-  *"<*•• 
victs  the  State  board  of  control  may,  in  its  discretion^  compensate  him 
therefor  by  the  allowance  of  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  earnings  or  other- 
wise, and  said  board  may  adopt  rules  for  the  payment  to  deserving  con- 
victs, on  their  dischai^e  or  while  in  prison,  of  such  sum  as  it  mav  see  fit. 

Sec.  4943.  Before  entering  into  any  contract  for  the  leasing  of  convict  Advertising, 
labor  the  board  of  control  shall,  by  public  advertisement,  for  at  least  four 
weeks  in  one  newspaper  publishea  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  and  in  the  official  State  paper,  invite  sealed  proposals  for  the 
hiring  of  such  labor  and  the  shoproom,  machinery  and  power  which  can 
be  furnished.  Such  advertisement  shall  specify  the  time  and  place  when 
and  where  such  proposals  will  be  opened  and  considered,  and  there  shall 
be  reserved  therein  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  that  may  be  rnade^ 

Sec.  49446  (as  amended  by  chapter  28,  Acts  of  1899).  The  jurisdiction  Reformatory, 
of  the  State  board  of  control  over  the  [State!  reformatory  is  established, 
and  the  powers  of  the  board  are  defined  by  law.  *  *  *  It  may  also 
maintain  therein  a  manual  training  school,  may  cause  the  inmates  to  be 
instructed  in  trades,  and  may  carry  on  in  the  institution  any  industry  not  instruction, 
prohibited  by  law,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  labor  of  the  inmates 
confined  therein. 

Seo.  49444  (as  amended  by  chapter  28,  Acts  of  1899).    *    ♦    *    The    Form  of  sen- 
general  sentence  [to  the  reformatory]  shall  be  substantially  as  follows:  ^°^' 
''You  are  sentenced  to  the  Wisconsin  State  reformatory  for  a  general  or 

indeterminate  term  not  less  than years  (such  minimum  for  the 

offense)    and   not   more   than (the   maximum) vears." 

Such  sentences  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  sentence  for  such  max- 
imum term  subject  to  the  power  of  release  from  actual  confinement  by 
parole  or  absolute  discharge  hereinafter  conferred  or  by  pardon. 

Sec.  4944t   (as  amended  bv  chapter  28,  Acts  of  1899).  Allowances  for    Deductions 
good  conduct  in  diminution  of  the  term  of  sentence  to  convicts  in  the  State  "°°^  term, 
prison  given  by  section  4928  of  these  statutes  or  by  any  other  statute  shall 
be  made  to  the  inmates  of  the  reformatory,  and  any  good  time  earned  in 
either  institution  by  inmates  transferred  to  the  other  shall  be  allowed  to 
him  in  the  institution  to  which  he  has  been  transferred. 

Sec.  49447  (as  amended  by  chapter  28,  Acts  of  1899).  On  recommenda-  parole, 
tion  of  the  superintendent  the  State  board  of  control,  may  grant  a  parole  to 
any  inmate  of  the  reformatory  to  leave  the  institution  and  go  at  large  in 
case  the  conduct  of  such  inmate  for  a  reasonable  time  has  inspired  the 
l)oard  of  control  and  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  with  the  belief 
that  he  will  l>e  honest  and  industrious:  Provided f  That  some  suitable  em- 
ployment or  situation  has  been  secured  in  advance  for  such  inmate.    *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  4960a.  All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  made  by  convict  labor  in  ^^^  ^  ^ 
any  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  con-  ™*'*«»' 
vict  labor  is  employed  in  any  State,  except  this  State,  and  imported, 
brought  or  introouced  into  this  State  shall,  before  being  exposed  for  sale, 
be  branded,  labeled  or  marked  as  herein  provided,  and  shall  not  be 
exposed  for  sale  in  this  State  without  such  brand,  label  or  mark.  Such 
brand,  label  or  mark,  shall  contain  at  the  head  or  top  thereof  the  words 
"convict-made,"  followed  by  the  year  and  name  of  the  penitentiary, 
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pwiBon,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  it  was  made,  in  plain 
En^ish  lettering,  of  the  style  and  size  known  as  great  primer  roman  con- 
densed capitals.  The  brand  or  mark  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the  nature 
of  the  article  will  permit,  be  {>laced  upon  the  same,  and  only  where  such 
branding  or  maricing  m  im|M)esible  shall  a  label  be  used,  and  where  a  label 
is  used  it  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  paper  tag,  which  shall  be  attached  by 
wire  to  each  article  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and  placed 
securely  upon  the  box,  crat«  or  other  covering  m  which  such  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise  may  be  packed,  shipped  or  exposed. for  sale.  Said  brand, 
mark  or  label  shall  be  placed  upon  tlie  outside  of  and  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  finished  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covermg. 
Selling  an-  ^^^-  ^^^^-  A  person  kncwin^y  having  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose 
marked  goods,     of  sale  or  offering  for  sale  any  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  mercnandise 

manufactured  in  any  State  except  this,  without  the  brand,  mark  or  label 
required  by  law,  or  who  removes  or  defaces  such  brand,  mark  or  label  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 

Eunished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
undred  dcdlaiB. 

(X)UNTY  CX>NVICTS. 

STATUTESr-1898. 

Workhouse.  SfiOTiON  697c.  Upon  the  completion  of  any  such  [county]  workhouse 
the  county  clerk  shall  notify  in  writing  each  justice  of  the  peace,  police 
justice  and  the  judge  of  every  court  held  m  his  county  of  the  fact,  and  there- 
after whenever  any  male  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  convicted 
within  such  coimty  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy,  vagabondage,  petty  larceny, 
drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  workhouse  at  hard  manual  labor,  and  the  commitment  shall  be  to 
such  workhouse  at  hard  manual  labor.     *    *    * 

Hours  of  labor.  Seo.  697J.  AH  such  persons  committed  to  any  such  workhouse  shall  be 
employed  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  at  hard  manual  labor 
for  not  to  exceed  ten  hours  of  each  day  (exc«pt  Sundays)  of  such  term  of 
confinement  at  such  work,  labor  or  employment  as  may  be  provided  by 
resolution  of  the  proper  county  board  or  by  the  committee  thereof  herein- 

Products.  before  provided  for.  The  prodiict  of  such  work,  labor  or  employment  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  county  which  maintains  the  workhouse,  and  may 
be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  superintendent  according  to  the 
rules  and  reflations  provided  by  the  county  board  or  its  committee. 

Labor  re-  Sec.  697g.  All  persons  of  sufiScient  health  and  ability  committed  to  any 
quired.  j^ji  ^jj^j  sentenced  to  hard  manual  labor    *     *     ♦     wiien  a  workhouse  is 

provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  county  jail  as  contemplated  by  this  act, 
shall  be  kept  and  employed  at  such  labor  by  and  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  the  keeper  of  its  jail  for  ten  hours 

Place.  each  day,  Sundays  excepted,  but  not  to  exceed  that  time'  and  such  labor 

shall  be  performed  in  or  about  the  county  buildings  or  worldiouse  provided 
by  the  truste^pursuaut  to  these  provisions. 

Sentence  to  la-  Sec.  4726.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  convicted  in  any  court  for 
^^'  vagrancy,  intoxication  in  a  public  place,  indecent  exposure  of  the  person, 

disorderly  conduct  or  of  any  criminal  offense  and  sentenced  therefor  to 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  to  any  county  workhouse  the  court 
shall  also  sentence  such  person  to  hard  labor  during  the  term  of  his  impris- 
onment, either  within  or  without  said  jail  or  workhouse  as  further  provided 

Fines  and  in  the  next  following  section;  and  any  pei-son  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
^^^'  any  offense  in  any  court  and  sentenced  therefor  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs  and 

shall,  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs,  be  conmiitted  to  the 
county  jail,  may  be  sentenced  to  be  kept  at  such  hard  labor,  within  or  with- 
out the  jail,  as  further  provided  in  the  next  following  section,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  imprisonment.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  convictions  unaer  city  or  village  cnarters  or  ordinances  as  well  as 
to  convictions  under  these  statutes. 

Employment.  Sec.  4727.  The  labor  to  be  performed  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion sliall  be  appropriate  to  the  sex  and  physical  condition  of  such  convict 
and  may  be  reauired  to  l>e  performed  at  any  suitable  place  within  such 
county  and  unaer  the  dire<:tion  of  the  county  board  thereof,  who  shall 
adopt  such  rules  in  relation  to  such  convict  labor  as  they  may  deem  best, 
and  the  sherilf  or  other  officer  having  the  custody  of  sucli  convict  shall  be 
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gOTemed  thereby;  and  such  sheriff  shaU  collect  and  pay  into  the  county 
treasury  the  avails  of  such  convict  labor  and  take  the  treasurer's  receipt 
therefor. 

Sec.  4951  (as  amended  by  chapter  396,  Acts  of  1905).  Hie  keeper  of  Moral  and  re- 
each  prison  shall  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  for  each  prisoner  Ugloua  instruo- 
under  his  charge,  who  may  be  able  and  desirous  to  read,  a  copy  of  tne  Bible  '^' 
or  New  Testament,  to  be  used  by  such  prisoner  at  proper  seasons  durine 
his  confinement;  and  any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  person  duly  delegated 
by  any  regularly  organized  Young  Mens  Christian  Association  or  any  other 
religious  association  or  corporation  within  the  county,  disposed  to  aid  in 
reforming  the  prisoners  and  instructing  them  in  their  moral  and  religious 
duties,  shall  have  access  to  them  at  reasonable  and  proper  times.  All  per- 
sons committed  to  any  reform  school,  prison,  parental  school,  industrial 
school,  home  for  dependent  children  or  other  place  of  confmement  or  com- 
mitment, shall  be  allowed  spiritual  advic«  and  ministration  from  any 
recognized  clergyman  of  the  denomination  or  church  to  which  they  may 
respectively  belong  or  did  belong  prior  to  their  commitment  or  confinement, 
which  advice  and  ministration  shall  be  nven  within  the  place  of  confine- 
ment in  such  manner  as  will  secure  to  such  persons  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  belief  and  under  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
officers  in  charge  of  such  place  shall  prescribe. 

WTOMING. 

STATE  CONVICTS. 
RjBViBED  Statutbs — 1899. 

Section  632.  The  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  State  tnaeurer.    Board  of  char- 
the  State  auditor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  itles,  etc. 
constitute  and  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  State  board  of  charities  and 
reform. 

Sec.  636.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board,  either  by  direct  expenditure    Duties     of 
or  contract,  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  employment  of  all  board, 
inmates  confined,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary, 
reform  school,  or  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution  in  tnis  State,  or 
without  this  State,  usea  for  such  purposes,    *    *    *    Provided,  That  no 
convict  shall  be  used  or  contractea  to  be  used  in  any  coal  mine,  or  occu-    ReetrictloDs. 
pation,  when  the  products  of  his  labor  may  be  in  competition  with  that  of 
anj  citizen  of  the  State:  Provided,  howei'er,  That  when  the  cost  of  main- 
taming  said  convicts  can  be  reduced  to  the  State  by  their  employment  in 
some  occupation,  not  unreasonably  laborious  or  unhealthy,  or  when  said 
convicts  can  be  employed  to  complete  or  repair  the  place  or  surroundings 
of  the  place  in  which  they  are  confined,  they  shall  be  so  employed. 

Sec.  670.  All  prisoners  who  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  of  Deductions 
any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  confined  in  '°™  tenn« 
execution  of  the  judgment  or  sentence,  upon  such  conviction,  in  any  prison 
or  penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  shall  have  a  deduction  from  their 
several  terms  of  sentence,  of  five  days  in  each  and  every  calendar  month 
during  which  no  charge  of  misconduct  shall  have  been  sustained  against 
each  severally,  and  shall  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences, 
less  the  time  so  deducted;  and  the  certificate  of  the  warden  of  such  prison 
or  penitentiary  of  such  deduction  shall  be  entered  on  the  warrant  ot  com- 
mitment:    *     *    * 

Sec.  671.  On  the  discharge  from  the  Wyoming  penitentiary  of  any  person  DiAchaigo. 
convicted  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  on  indictment  or  infor- 
mation, he  or  she  shall  be  provided  by  the  warden  of  said  prison  with  one 
plain  suit  of  clothes,  not  to  exceed  in  value  fifteen  dollars,  and  five  dollars 
m  money,  for  which  charge  shall  be  made  and  allowed  in  the  accounts  of 
said  person  with  the  State  of  Wyoming:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  persons  confined  for  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  less  than  six 
montns. 

Sec.  5538.  The  person  or  persons  in  charee  of  any  penitentiary  or  reform-    Ck>Dtract8  pro- 
atory,  jail  or  other  prison  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  wherein  State  convicts  Wblted. 
are  confined,  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  authority  whatsoever,  make  any  con- 
tract for  the  employment  of  any  State  convict  in  any  of  the  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries or  reformatories  in  this  State,  either  by  the  letting  of  the  labor  of  j 
such  convicts  at  a  fixed  price  per  diem,  or  by  what  is  known  as  the  "piece-  y 
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price  plan/'  or  in  any  other  manner,  whereby  the  labor  of  such  convicte  ia 
let  to  or  controlled  oy  any  outside  person  or  persons;  and  such  conyicts 
shall  not  be  employed  by  any  authonty  whateyer  upon  any  public  work  ot 
contract  outside  or  the  prison,  penitentiary  or  reformatory  in  which  such 
conyicts  may  be  confinea. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

RsyisED  Statutes — 1899. 

Fines  and  Skchon  5199.  In  the  eyent  of  a  prisoner  being  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
^'^^*  and  costs,  or  to  imprisonment  and  costs,  the  court  may  direct  tl^t  in  case 

of  nonpayment  of  said  fine  and  costs,  the  defendant  be  put  to  work,  either 
within  or  without  the  prison,  until  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be  paid. 

Convicts  may  Seo.  5536.  Any  person  confined  in  any  county  jail  in  this  State  may  be 
be  put  to  labor,    compelled  to  work  in  any  way  that  the  county  commissioners  may  direct, 

for  tne  benefit  of  the  county. 

Duty  of  shei^  Seo  6537.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  each  and  eyerjr  county, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
and  he  may  do  so  of  his  own  will  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  by  himself  or 
deputy,  to  employ  each  and  eyery  prisoner  under  his  charge  ana  under  sen- 
tence, who  is  able  to  work,  to  do  such  work  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
shall  direct,  and  to  keep  such  prisoner  at  such  work  during  the  working 
hours  of  every  week  day,    *    *    * 

Work  on  high-  Sbo.  5539.  ♦  *  ♦  All  persons  convicted  by  court  of  competent  juris- 
ways,  etc.  diction,  and  sentenced  to  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  any  jail  or  prison  of 

any  county,  city,  town,  village  or  municipality,  may  be  employed  or  put  to 
work  upon  any  public  work  of  improvement,  or  upon  the  highways,  streets, 
alleys,  parks  or  any  public  places  of  any  such  county,  city,  town,  village 
or  mumcipality,  in  the  State. 

T7NITBD  STATES. 

Compiled  Statutes — 1901. 

Page  1701,    Act  of  July  liJ^,  1897, 

Importation  of     SECTION  31.  All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise  manufactured 
eoods  *  '  ™  *  ^  ®  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  country  hj  convict  labor  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the  im]x>rtation 
thereof  is  hereby  prohibitea,    ♦    *    ♦ 
Convicts  In     Sec.  5539.  Whenever  any  criminal,  convicted  of  any  offense  against  the 
S^te  prisons.  United  States,  is  imprisoned  in  the  jail  or  penitentiary  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, such  criminal  shall  in  all  respects  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline 
and  treatment  as  convicts  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  the  State  or  Terntory 
in  which  such  jail  or  penitentiary  is  situated;  and  while  so  confined  therein 
shall  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  the 
same,  under  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

Page  J7«0.    Act  of  February  2S,  1887. 

Contracts  pro-  SECTION  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  officer,  agent,  or  servant  of  the 
nlDlted.  Government  of  the  United  States  to  contract  with  any  person  or  corpora- 

tion, or  permit  any  warden,  agent,  or  official  of  any  State  prison,  peniten- 
tiaij,  jail,  or  house  of  correction  where  criminals  of  the  Umted  States  may 
be  incarcerated  to  hire  or  contract  out  the  labor  of  said  criminals,  or  any 
part  of  them,  who  may  hereafter  be  confined  in  any  prison,  jaD,  or  other 
place  of  incarceration  for  violation  of  any  laws  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Page  372^,    Act  of  March  3, 1876, 

Discharge.  Section  2.  On  the  discharge  from  any  prison  of  any  person  convicted 

under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  indictment,  he  or  she  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  warden  or  keeper  of  said  prison  with  one  plain  suit  of  clothes 
and  five  dollars  in  money,  for  which  chaige  shdl  be  made  and  allowed  in 
the  accounts  of  said  prison  with  the  United  States:  Provided j  That  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  persons  sentenced  for  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  less 
than  six  months. 
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Page  3726.    Act  of  March  S,  1891 . 

Sbotion  2,    *    *    *    The  convicts  [in  Govemment  prisons  shall]  be    state  use  sys- 
employed  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  such  supplies  for  the  Govern-  torn, 
ment  as  can  be  manufactured  without  the  use  of  maaunery,  and  the  pris- 
oners shall  not  be  worked  outside  the  prison  inclosure. 

Seo.  6.  Eveiy  prisoner  when  dischai^ed  from  the  jail  and  prison  shall  be  Diacharge. 
furnished  with  transportation  to  the  place  of  his  residence  within  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  conunitment  under  sentence  of  the  court, 
and  if  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  shall  have  been  for  one  year  or  more, 
he  shall  also  be  furnished  with  suitable  clothing,  the  cost  not  to  exceed 
twelve  dollars,  and  five  dollars  in  money. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  Attorney-General,  in  formulating  rules  and  regulations    Commutation, 
for  the  conduct  of  said  prisoners,  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  rules  for 
commutation  for  good  behavior  of  said  convicts,  but  not  for  a  longer  time 
than  two  months  for  the  first  year's  imprisonment,  and  two  months  for  each 
succeeding  year. 

Note.— The  punishments  used  are  loss  of  privileges,  solitary  confinement,  hand- 
cuffing to  cell  ooor,  loss  of  grade,  and  loss  of  good  time. 

Page  3731.    Act  of  March  3, 1901, 

SEcnoN  1.  «  *  ♦  Convicts  in  said  United  States  penitentiair  at  state  use  sys^ 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  and  the  ^^^i"* 
production  of  supplies  for  said  penitentiary;  in  the  nmnufacture  of  sup- 
plies for  the  Govemment  that  can  be  manufactured  without  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery; in  the  construction,  extension,  and  repairs  of  buildings  and  inclo- 
sures  of  the  prison,  and  in  making  necessary  materials  therefor;  and  in  the 
cultivation  and  care  of  the  prison  grounds  and  farm. 

Acts  op  1901-2. 

Chapter  II40. 

Section  1.  Each  prisoner  who  has  been  or  shaU  hereafter  be  convicted  Deductions 
of  any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  is  confined,  in  exe-  ^^^  term, 
cution  of  the  juqgment  or  sentence  upon  any  such  conviction,  in  any  United 
States  penitentiary  or  jail,  or  in  any  pemtentiary,  prison,  or  jail  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  for  a  definite  term,  other  than  for  life,  whose  record  of 
conduct  shows  that  he  has  faithfully  observed  all  the  rules  and  has  not  been 
subjected  to  punishment,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  term  of 
his  sentence  to  be  estimated  as  follows,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  his 
arrival  at  the  penitentiary,  prison,  or  jail:  Upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  five  days  for  each  month ;  upon  a  sen- 
tence of  more  than  one  year  and  less  than  three  years,  six  days  for  each 
month;  upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  three  years  and  less  than  five 
years,  seven  davs  for  each  month;  upon  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  five 
years  and  less  than  ten  years,  eight  days  for  each  month ;  upon  a  sentence 
of  ten  years  or  more,  ten  days  for  each  month.  When  a  prisoner  has  two 
or  more  sentences,  the  aggregate  of  his  several  sentences  wall  be  the  basis 
upon  which  his  deduction  shall  be  estimated. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  convicts  in  any  United  States  penitentiary,  the     Restoration  of 
Attorney-General  shall  have  the  power  to  restore  to  any  such  convict  who  forfeited  good 
has  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  forfeit  any  good  time  by  violating  any**"*®* 
existing  law  or  prison  regulation  such  portion  of  lost  good  time  as  may  lie 
proper,  in  his  judgment,  upon  recommendations  and  evidence  submitted  to 
dim  by  the  warden  in  charge.    Restoration,  in  the  case  of  United  States 
convicts  confined  in  State  and  Territorial  institutions,  shall  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  such  institutions,  respectively. 
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Appropriation  per  convict  from  State,  county,  and  city— 

by  InstitotionB 690-6W 

discussion  of 414,45 

for  each  class,  by  States 606-611 

for  each  State,  by  classes 600-607 

C. 

Civilians  employed  in  management  of  institutions 86 

Class  of  each  institution.    {Sse  Institutions.) 

Clothing  used  per  convict,  value  of— 

by  institutions 690^599 

discussion  of 46 

for  each  class,  by  States 608-611 

for  each  SUte,  by  classes 600-607 

Commercial  effect  of  the  competiUon  of  convict-made  goods.    {See  Competition  of  convict- 
made  goods,  commercial  effect  of.) 

Comparison  of  convict-made  goods  with  goods  produced  by  free  labor- 
by  industries 183,416,417 

by  institutions 188,347-416 

discussion  of 28 

Competition  of  convict-made  goods,  commercial  effect  of 26-28, 47-172 

fligricul tural  implements 172 

binding  twine 107-125 

boots  and  shoes 60-^ 

brooms  and  whisks 95-107 

brushes 87-95 

chairs,  tables,  etc 71-87 

clothing  (workingshirts,  pants,  and  overalls) 62-71 

cooperage  in  the  Chicago  market 155-168 

farm  wagons 171, 172 

harness,  incl uding  saddles  and  horse  collars 139-150 

leather  whips  ana  whiplashes 150-155 

saddletrees 168,169 

stonework 16^171 

stove  hollow  ware  and  stoves : 126-139 

Contract  system,  explanation  and  discussion  of 15, 17, 18 

Contractors,  amount  paid  by,  for  servicesof  convicts,  under  contract  and  piece-price  systems — 

by  Institutions 509-528 

discussion  of 42 

for  each  class,  by  States 533-535 

for  each  State,  by  classes 523-531 

Contractors  and  lessees  employing  convicts,  number  of — 

by  institutions 176,177,198-200 

for  each  class,  by  States 178,204,205 

for  each  State,  by  classes f 177,178,200^204 

Contractors  and  lessees,  institutions,  and  employees  (Table  I ) 176-178, 19;i-206 

Control  of  institutions.    {See  Institutions. ) 

Convict,  definition  of,  as  used  in  this  report 14 

Convict  labor — 

efficiency  of,  and  displacement  of  free  labor 28-31 

statistics  of ,  compared  with  previous  years 35-41 

val u e  of,  discussion  of 81-34 

Convict  labor  laws.    {See  Laws  relating  to  convict  labor. ) 

Convict-made  goods,  commercial  effect  of  the  competition  of.    {See  Competition  of  oonvict- 
made  goods,  commercial  effect  of.) 

Convict-made  goods,  comparison  of,  with  goods  produced  by  free  labor- 
by  industries 183,416,417 

by  institutions 183,847-416 

discussion  of 28 

Convict-made  goods,  cost  of  production  of,  discussion  of 84 

Convict-made  goods,  disposition  of.    {See  Disposition  of  goods  made  by  convicts.) 

Convict-made  goods,  value  of.    {See  Goods  produced  by  convict  labor,  value  of;  Value  of 
goods.) 

Convicts- 
discussion  of,  as  a  source  of  profit 46 

general  discussion  of 13-16 

hours  of  labor  of 84,86 

idle,  number  of.    {See  Idle  convicts.) 
sick,  number  of.    {See  Sick  convicts.) 
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by  Industries 36-38 

by  States 88 

by  systems  of  work 39, 40 

Ck)nvicts  employed  in  prison  duties — 

by  Institutions 207-219 

for  each  class,  by  States 228-230 

for  each  State,  by  classes 220-226 

Convicts  employed  in  productive  labor- 
by  institutions 178,206-218 

for  each  class,  by  States 178,228-230,316.817 

for  each  industry,  by  States 285-296,830-341 

for  each  industry,  by  systems 306-312 
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for  each  State,  by  classes 220-226,312-816 

for  each  State,  by  Industries 180-182, 27^284, 318-329 

for  each  State,  by  systems 297-302 

for  each  .system,  by  States 303-305 

in  Juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United  States,  by  industries 818 

per  cent  of,  1885  and  1903-4,  by  syRtems  of  work 40, 41 

Oonvicts  employed,  systems  of  work,  industries,  value  of  goods  and  labor,  etc.  (Table 
III) 178-182,280-845 

Oonvicts  employed,  value  of  goods  produced  and  of  labor  on  same,  and  free  laborers  that 
would  have  been  required  to  perform  same  work 83 

Convicts  from  other  States  and  irom  United  States  courts— 

by  institutions 207-219 

for  each  class,  by  States 229-231 

for  each  State,  by  classes 221-227 

Convicts,  number  and  condition  of,  in  penal  and  juvenile  reformatories,  by  sex 15 

Oonvicts,  number  and  employment  of  (Table  II) 178,206-281 

Oonvicts,  number  and  employment  of— 

by  institutions 178,206-219 

for  each  class,  by  States 178, 228-281 

for  each  State,  by  classes ". 178,220-227 

Cost  of  guards  per  convict 46, 590-611 

Ooet  of  housing  per  convict 46 

Cost  of  maintenance  (Table  IX) 188,189,690-611 

Cost  of  maintenance  per  convict — 

by  institutions 188,189,690-699 

discussion  of 44-46 

for  each  class,  by  States 189, 608-611 

for  each  State,  by  classes 189,600-607 

Cost  of  production  of  convict-made  goods,  discussion  of 84 

D. 

Description  and  quantity  of  goods  made  or  work  done,  and  comparison  with  goods  produced 

by  free  labor  (Table  IV) 183,346-417 

Disbursements  and  receipts  of  institutions,  discussion  of 41-43 

Displacement  of  free  labor  and  efficiency  of  convict  Iat>or 28-81 

Disposition  of  goods  made  (Table  V) 183,184,418-609 

Disposition  of  goods  made  by  convicts— 

by  institutions 183,184,418-451 

discussion  of 23,24 

for  each  class,  by  Stales 184,506-609 

for  each  ind ustry,  by  States 184, 474-497 

for  each  State,  by  classes 184.498-606 

for  each  State,  by  industries 184,462-475 

in  10  industries  where  value  of  product  during  year  was  over  $1,000,000 26 

£. 

Efficiency  of  convict  labor  and  displacement  of  free  labor 28-31 

Employees,  industnal  and  nonindustrial,  number  of— 

by  institutions 177,193-200 

for  each  class,  by  States 204,206 

for  each  State,  by  classes 177,200-204 

Employees,  instUuiion8,  and  contractors  and  lessee  (Table  1) 176-178,198-205 

Employment  and  number  of  convicts  (Table  11) 178,206-281 

Employment  of  civilians  in  management  of  institutions 36 

Employment  of  convicts.    (See  Convicts  employed. ) 

Expenditure  for  industnal  and  nonindustrial  employees—    ' 

by  institutions 537-651,590-599 

for  each  class,  by  States 661-^568.606-611 

for  each  State,  by  classes 661-659,600-607 

Expenditures  (Table  V 11) 186.187,686-563 

Expenditures  for  various  purp<»cs— 

by  institutions 186,536-561 

for  each  class,  by  States 187,660-663 

for  each  State,  by  classes 187,660-669 

Explanation  of  tables 178-189 

F. 

Food  consumed  per  convict,  value  of— 

by  institutions 690-699 

discussion  of 46 

for  each  class,  by  States * 608-611 

*orcach  State,  by  classes 600-607 
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Foremen  and  instructore  furnished  by  vhom,  in  each  Instltntion 281-271 

Free  labor,  displacement  of,  and  efficiency  of  convict  labor 28-81 

Free  labor,  goods  produced  by,  comparison  of  convict-made  goods  with — 

by  industries 183,416,417 

by  instilutions 183,347-416 

discussion  of 28 

Free  labor,  wages  of,  displaced  by  convict  labor 31 

Free  laborers,  average  daily  wages  of,  performing  work  like  that  done  by  convicts— 

by  institutions 179,180,231-271 

for  each  industry,  by  States 182,830-341 

for  each  State,  by  industries 181,182,318-329 

Free  laborers,  hours  of  labor  of,  performing  work  like  that  done  by  convicts,  by  institutions ..  231-271 
Free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  work  done  by  convicts,  number  of— 

by  institutions 179,180,231-271 

for  each  class,  by  States 316,317 

for  each  industry,  by  States 286-296,330-341 

for  each  industry,  by  systems 806-312 

for  each  State,  by  classes 312-316 

for  each  State,  by  industries 181,182,272-284,318-329 

for  each  State,  by  systems 297-302 

for  each  system,  by  States 803-306 

in  juvenile  reformatories  In  the  United  States,  by  industries 818 

G. 

Qoods,  convict-made,  comparison  of,  with  goods  produced  by  free  labor- 
by  industries 183,416,417 

by  institutions 347-416 

discussion  of 28 

Goods,  convict-made,  disposition  of— 

by  Institutions 188, 184, 41S-461 

discussion  of 28,24 

for  each  class,  by  States 184,606-^09 

for  each  industry,  bv  States 184,474-497 

for  each  State,  by  classes 184,498-606 

for  each  State,  by  Industries 184,462-475 

in  10  Industries  where  value  of  product  during  year  was  over  tl.OOO.OOO 26 

Goods  made, disposition  of  (Table  V) 183,184,418-609 

Goods  made  or  work  done,  description  and  quantity  of,  and  comparison  with  goods  produced 
by  free  labor  (Table  IV) 183,846-417 

Goods,  marking  of,  in  each  institution 418-450 

Goods  produced  and  labor,  value  of.    {See  Value  of  goods  and  labor. ) 

Goods,  sale  of,  limitation  on,  in  each  institution 418-460 

Goods  produced  by  convict  labor,  value  of— 

by  institutions 280-270 

discussion  of 20-28 

for  each  class,  by  States 816,817 

for  each  industry,  by  States 286-296 

for  each  industry,  by  systems 806-312 

for  each  State,  by  classes 812-316 

for  each  State,  by  industrle«» 272-284 

for  each  State,  by  systems 297-302 

for  each  sjTJtem,  by  States 808-306 

in  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United  States,  by  industries 318 

in  1885  and  1908-4,  by  industries 86-38. 

in  1886  and  1903-4,  by  States 38 

in  1885  and  1903-4,  by  systems  of  work 89,40 

per  cent  of,  1886, 1895,  and  1903-4,  by  systems  of  work 40,41 

per  convict,  for  each  State,  by  industries 272-284 

Goods  produced  by  free  labor,  comparison  of  conyiotrmade  goods  with— 

by  industries 188,416,417 

by  institutions 183,847-416 

dlscuffiion  of 28 

Goods  produced,  value  of,  and  of  labor  on  the  same,  convicts  employed,  and  free  laborers 
that  would  have  been  required  to  perform  same  work 33 

Goods  sold,  value  and  per  cent  of,  within  and  outside  of  the  State,  under  lease,  contract, 
piece-price,  and  public-account  system*— 

by  institutions 419-161 

for  each  class,  by  States 606-509 

for  each  industry,  by  States 474-497 

for  each  State,  by  classes 498-«>5 

for  each  State,  by  industries 462-475 

Goods  used,  value  and  per  cent  of,  in  the  institution  and  in  other  institutions,  under  State- 
use  and  public  works  and  ways  systems— 

by  institutions 419451 

for  each  class,  by  States 607-609 

for  each  industry,  by  States 476-497 

for  each  State,  by  classes 499-606 

for  each  State,  by  industries 463-476 

Guards,  cost  of ,  per  convict 46,890-611 
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Hand  or  machine  work  done  by  convicts  in  each  Institution 347-416 

Hours  of  labor  of  convicts  employed  at  productive  labor- 
discussion  of 84,86 

in  juvenile  reformatories,  by  States 182.344,345 

in  penal  insUtutlons,  by  States 182,341-344 
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Honn  of  labor  of  free  laboren  perfonnlzvg  work  like  that  done  by  coiiTicta,  by  inatitatlODB. ..  281-271 
Housing,  cost  of,  per  convict 46 

I. 

Idle  oonvlcte,  average  number  of— 

by  inatituiions 207-219 

for  each  claas,  by  States 229-281 

for  each  State,  by  classes : 221-227 

Industrial  employees.    (See  Employees;  Expenditure.) 

Industries,  systems  of  work,  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.  (Table  III) . . .  17^182, 

280-345 

Institution,  definition  of,  as  used  in  this  report 18 

Institutions- 
discussion  of IS 

name,  location,  class,  and  control  of,  and  number  of  employees  and  contractors  and 

lessees 176,177,198-200 

penal,  number  and  condition  of  convicts  in,  by  sex 16 

receipts  and  disbursements  of,  discnssion  of 41-48 

Institutions,  employees,  and  contractors  and  leasees  ( Table  I) 17&-178, 198-aoiy 

Instructors  and  foremen.    (See  Foremen  and  instructors.) 

Introduction  and  discuasion : 9-46 

J. 

Juvenile  reformatories,  number  and  condition  of  convicts  In,  by  sex 16 

Labor  and  goods  produced,  value  of.    (See  Value  of  goods  and  labor. ) 

Labor,  convict.    {See  Convict  labor.) 

Labor,  free.    (See  Free  labor.) 

Labor  on  goods  produced  by  convicts,  value  of— 

by  institutions 230-270 

discussion  of 81-84 

for  each  class,  by  States 816,817 

for  each  industry,  by  States 285-296 

for  each  industry,  by  systems 806-812 

for  each  State,  by  classes 312-818 

for  each  State,  by  industries ...  272-284 

for  each  State,  by  systems 297-802 

for  each  system,  by  States 308-806 

in  Juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United  States,  by  industries 818 

Labor,  value  of,  per  convict,  by  industries  and  systems 33,34 

Laborers,  free.    {See  Free  laborers.) 

Laws  relating  to  convict  labor : 

Alabama 615-621 

Arizona 621-628 

Arkansas 623-628 

California 628-632 

Colorado 633-638 

Connecticut 638-640 

Delaware 640,641 

District  of  Alaska 641 

District  of  Columbia 642 

Florida 642-646 

Georgia 646-651 

Hawaii 651-668 

Idaho 658-665 

Illinois 655-661 

Indiana 662-667 

Iowa 667-669 

Kansas > C69-674 

Kentucky 674-679 

Louisiana 679-682 

Maine 683,684 

Maryland 684-686 

Massachusetts : 686-691 

Michigan 692-695 

Minnesota 696-701 

Mississippi 701-706 

Missouri 705-709 

Montana 709,710 

Nebraska 710-712 

Nevada 712-714 

New  Hampshire 714,715 

New  Jersey 715-719 

New  Mexico 720-722 

New  York 722-780 

North  Carolina 730-784 

North  Dakota s 784-737 

Ohio 737-748 

Oklahoma 748,744 

Oregon 744-746 

Pen  nsy  1  vania 747-780 

Philippine  Islands 761 

Porto  Rico 751.762 
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Laws  relating  to  convict  laboi^-Coneluded. 

Rhode  I&Land 762,753 

South  Carolina 754-767 

South  Dakota 757-760 

Tenneflsee 760-764 

Texas .-* 764-768 

Utah 768-771 

Vermont 771-778 

Viiginia 77S-776 

Washinirton 77(^779 

WestVlriflnla 77^781 

Wlsconaln 781-785 

Wyoming 786,786 

United  States 786,787 

Leaae  Bystem,  explanation  and  discnflslon  of 15-17 

LesBees.  amount  i>aid  by,  for  services  of  convicts  employed  under  lease  system— 

by  Institutions 5(»-628 

discussion  of *2, 48 

for  each  class,  by  States 633-685 

-    for  each  State,  by  classes 623-^1 

Lessees  and  contractors.    {See  Contractors  and  lessees.) 

Limitation  on  saleof  goods  in  each  institution 418-450 

Location  of  institutions.     (See  Institutions.) 

M. 

Machine  or  hand  work  done  by  convicts  in  each  institution 347-415 

Machinery  and  tooLs  furnished  by  whom,  in  each  institution 281-271 

Maintenance,  cost  of  (Table  IX) 188,189,600-611 

Maintenance,  cost  of,  per  convict — 

by  institutions , 188,189,590-599 

disc  ussion  of 44-46 

for  each  cla.ss,  by  States 189,608-611 

for  each  State,  by  classes - 189, 600-607 

Management  of  institutions,  civilians  em  ployed  in 85 

Manufactures.    (Srr  Qoods;  Product;  Value  of  goods.) 

Marking  of  goods  in  each  institution 418-450 

N. 

Nonindustrlal  employees.    (See  Employees,  etc.;  Expenditure.) 

Number  and  employment  of  convicts  (Table  II) 178,206-281 

O. 

Object  and  scope  of  the  investigation 11-13 

P. 

Penal  institutions,  number  and  condition  of  convicts  in,  by  sex 15 

Piece-price  system,  explanation  and  discussion  of 15, 16, 18 

Power  furnished  by  whom,  in  each  institution 281-271 

Prison  property,  value  of  (Table  VIII) 187,188,664-589 

Prison  property,  value  of — 

by  institutions 187,188,564-677 

discussion  of 43, 44 

for  each  cltuis,  by  States 188,686-689 

for  each  State,  by  classes 188,678-585 

Product  of  convicts,  value  of — 

compared  with  value  of  product  of  free  labor 183, 347-417 

discussion  of 20-23 

in  leading  industries 23 

by  States 21 

by  systems 21-23 

per  convict,  for  each  State,  by  industries 272-284 

ratio  of,  to  value  of  convict  labor,  by  systems  of  work 83 

(See  aim  Goods;  Value  of  goods.) 

Production  of  convict-made  goods,  cost  of,  discussion  of 34 

Profit,  convicts  a  source  of 45 

Public-account  system,  explanation  and  discussion  of 16, 18 

Public  works  and  ways  system,  explanation  and  discussion  of 16,19 

Quality  of  convict-made  goods  compared  with  goods  produced  by  free  labor 28 

Real  estate  occupied,  value  of,  per  convict- 
by  institutions 690-599 

for  each  class,  by  States 608-611 

for  each  St«ite,  by  classes 600-607 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  institutions,  discussion  of* 41-48 

Receipts  f  Table  VI) 184,186,506-636 

Receipt  from  contractors.    {See  Contractors,  amount  paid  by,  etc.) 

Receipts  from  lessees.    {See  Lessees,  amount  paid  by,  etc.) 
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Receipts  from  various  sources— 

by  institutions 184,186,508-623 

for  each  class,  by  States 185,682-635 

for  each  State,  by  classes 185, 622-681 

Reformatoiies,  juvenile,  number  and  condition  of  convicts  in,  by  sex 15 

S. 

Sale  of  goods,  limitation  on,  in  each  institution 418-460 

Scope  and  object  of  the  investigation 11-18 

Sick  convicts,  average  number  of— 

by  institutions 207-219 

for  each  class,  by  States 22^231 

for  each  State,  by  classes 221-227 

S^ate-use  system,  explanation  and  discussion  of 16,18,19 

Systems  of  work,  general  discussion  of 16-20 

Systems  of  work,  industries,  value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts   employed,   etc.  (Table 
ni) 178-182,230-345 

T. 

Tables,  explanation  of 173-189 

Tools  and  machinery.    {See  Machinery  and  tools. ) 

V. 

Value  and  per  cent  of  goods  sold.    {See  Goods  sold,  value  and  per  cent  of. ) 
Value  and  per  cent  of  goods  used.    {See  Goods  used,  value  ana  per  cent  of.) 
Value  of  clothing  used  per  convict.    {See  Clothing  used  per  convict,  value  of.) 

Value  of  convictlabor,  discussion  of 81-84 

Value  of  food  consumed  per  convict.    {See  Food  consumed  per  convict,  value  of.) 
Value  of  goods  and  labor,  convicts  employed,  etc.— 

by  insUtutions 178-180,280-271 

for  each  class,  byStates 316,317 

for  each  1  ndustry ,  by  8 tates 285-296 

for  each  State,  by  classes 312-S16 

for  each  State,  by  industries 180, 272-284 

for  each  State,  by  systems 297-802 

in  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United  Slates,  by  industries 318 

in  the  United  States,  for  each  industrv,  by  systems 306-812 

Value  of  goods  and  labor,  systems  of  worx,  industries,  convicts  employed,  etc.  (Table  III)  ..  178-lffi, 

230-846 
Value  of  goods  produced  by  convict  labor.    {See  Goods  produced  by  convict  labor,  value  of.) 
Value  of  goods  sold.    (See  Goods  sold. ) 
Value  of  goods  used.    {See  Goods  used. ) 

Value  of  Tabor  per  convict,  by  industries  and  systems 83,34 

Value  of  prison  property  (Table  VIIl) 187, 188, 564-«9 

Value  of  prison  property— 

by  instituUons 187,188,564-577 

discussion  of 48, 44 

for  each  cUus.  by  States 188,586-589 

for  each  State,  by  classes 188,578^585 

W. 

Wages,  average  daily,  of  free  laborers  performing  work  like  that  done  by  convicts— 

by  Institutions 179,180,281-271 

for  each  industry,  by  States 182,88a-841 

for  each  State,  bv  industries 181,182,818-829 

Wages  of  free  labor  displaced  bv  convict  labor 81 

Work  done  and  goods  made,  description  and  quantity  of,  and  comparison  with  goods  pro-    - 
duced  by  free  labor  (Table  IV) .^ 188,346-417 
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